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PREFACE. 


In fulfilling a task so difficult and so important as that of writing the Life 
of Christ, I feel it to be a duty to state the causes which led mo to undertake 
it, and the principles which have guided me in carrying it to a conclusion. 

1. It has long been the desire and aim of the publishers of this work 
to spread as widely as possible the blessings of knowledge; and, in special 
furtherance of this design, they wished to place in tlie hands of their readers 
such a sketch of the Life of Christ on earth as should enable them to realise 
it more clearly, and to enter more thoroughly into the details and sequence 
of the Gospel narratives. They therefore applied originally to an eminent 
theologian, who accepted the proposal, but whose elevation to the Episcopate 
prevented him from carrying it out. 

Under these circumstances application was made to me, and I could not 
at first but shrink Irom a lal)our for which I felt that the amjffest leisure of 
a lifetime would be insufficient, and powers incomparably greater than my 
own would still be utterly inadecpiate. But the considerations that were 
urged upon me came no doubt with additional force I'rom the deep interest 
with which, from the first, I contemplated the design. I consented to make the 
effort, knowing that I could at least promise to do my b(‘st, and believing 
that he who does the best he can, and also seeks the blessing of God upon 
his labours, cannot finally and wholly fail. 

And I have reason to be thankful that T originally entered upon the 
task, and, in spite of all obstach's, have still persevered in it. If the 
following pages in (inj/ measure fulfil the objects with which such a Life 
ought to be written, they shoidd fill the minds of those who read them 
with solemn and not ignoble thoughts ; they should “ add sunlight to day- 
light^by making the happy happier;” they shoidd encourage the toiler; 
they sTiould console the sorrowful ; they should point the weak to tlic one 
true source of moral strength. But wlndher this book be thus blessed to 
high e^ds, or whether it be ri'ceived with harshness and indifference, 
nothing at least can rob me of the deep and constant happiness which I 
have felt during almost every hour that has been spent upon it. Though, 
owing to serious and absorbing duties, months have often passed without 
my finding an opportunity to write a single line, yet, even in the midst 
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of incessant labour at other things, nothing forbade that the subject on 
which I was engaged should be often in my thoughts, or that I should 
lind in it a source of peace and happiness different, alike in kind iand in 
degree, from any which other interests could either give or take away. 

2. After I had in some small measure prepared myself for the task, I' 
seized, in the year 1870, the earliest possible opportunity to visit Palestine, 
and especially those parts of it which will be for ever identified with the 
work of Christ on earth. Amid those scenes wherein He moved — in the 

“ holy fields 

Ov(‘i* whose acres walked those blessed feet 
Which, eit^hieeu huiidrixl years ago, lifeero nailed 
For our advantage, on the bitter cross ” — 

in the midst of those immemorial customs which recalled at every tura the 
manner of life lie lived — at Jerusalem, on the Mount of Olives, at Beth- 
lehem, by Jacob’s Well, in the Valley of Nazai*eth, along the bright strand 
of the Sea of Galilee, and in the coasts of Tyre and Sidou — many things 
came home to me, for the first time, with a reality and vividness unknown 
before. I returned more than ever confirmed in the wish to tell the full 
story of the Gospels in such a manner and with such illustrations as — with 
the aid of all that was within my reach of that knowledge which has been 
accumulating for centuries — might serve to enable at least the siiiiplo and 
tlic unlearned to understand and enter into the human surroundings of the 
life of the Son of God. 

3. But, while I say this to save the book from being judged by a false 
standard, and with ridevence to ends which it was nevi'r intended to ac- 
complish, it would be mere affectation to deny that I have hopi'd to funiish 
much which even learned readiu's may value. I'liough the I’ollowiug pages 
do not pretend to be cxbaustivo or specially erudite, they }'et contain much 
that men of the highest learning have thought or ascertained. The books 
which I have consulted include the researches of divines who have had the 
privilege of devoting to this subject, and often to some small fragment of 
it, the best years of laborious and uninterrupted lives. No one, I hope, 
could have reaped, however feebly, among such harvests, without garnering 
at least something, which must have its value for the professed theoTbgian 
as welt as for the , unlearned. i\nd because I believed — and indeed most 
earnestly hoped — that this book might be acceptabl<i to many of my brother- 
clergymen, I have admitted into the notes some quotations and references 
which will be comparatively valueless to the ordinary reader. But,^witli this 
double aim in view, I have tried to avoid “ moving in a strange diagonal,” 
and^havc never wholly lost sight of the fact tliat I had to work with no 
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higher object than that thousands, who have oven fewer opportunities than 
myself, might be the better enabled to read that one Book, beside wliioh 
even the best and profoundest treatises arc nothing better than poor and 
stammering fragments of imperfect comraeutary. 

4. It is perhaps yet more important to add that this Life of Christ is 
avowedly and unconditionally the work of a believer. Those who ex])ect to 
find in it new theories about the divine personality of Jesus, or brilliant 
combinations of mythic cloud tinged by the sunset imagination of some de« 
cadent belief, will look in vain. -It has not been written with any lUrcct 
and special reference to the attacks of scej)tical criticism. It is not even 
intended to deal otherwise, than indirectly with the serious douUs of those 
who, almost against their will, think themselves I'orced to la])S(! into a state 
of honest disbelief. I may indeed venture to hope that such readers, if 
they follow mo with no unkindly spirit through these pages, may here and 
there find considerations of real weight and importance, which will sohe 
ima^nary difficulties and supply an answer to r(‘al objections. vVlthough 
this book is not mainly controversial, and would, had it been intended as 
a contribxition to polemical literature, have been written in a very dilli'rent 
manner, I do not b(‘lieve that it will prove wholly valueless to any honest 
doubter who reads it in a candid and uneontemptuous s])irit. Hundreds of 
critics, for instance, have impugned the authority of the (lospels on the 
score of the real or supposed contradictions to be found in them. T am, of 
course, familiar with such ohjeetions, which may be found in all sorts of 
books, from Strauss’s J^eben Jcsii and IJenan’s He de -Irmis, «lown to Sir It. 
Hanson’s Jesus of Ifisforii, and the English IJ/'e of Jesus, l.y Mr 

Scott. But, while I have never consciously evaded a distinct and Ibnni'lable 
dilficulty, I have constantly endeavoured to show by the mere silent course 
of the narrative itself that many of these objections are by no im'ans insuper- 
able, and that many more are unfairly eajdious or altogetlu'r fantastic. 

5. If there tire questions wider and deeper than tlu^ minulia' of criticism, 
into which I have not fully and directly entered, it is not either from 


having neglected to weigh the arguments respecting them, or from any un- 
willingness to state the reasons why, in common with tens of thoustu^s 


who are abler and wiser thiin myself, 
fundamental doctrine of the Christian fai 


I can still say respecting every 
h, immot.v i'idks.^ Wfiting 


as a believer to believers, as a Christian to Christians, surely, alter nearly 
ninfetcen centuries of Christianity, any one may be allowed to rest a fact of 


the Life of Jesus on the testimony of St. John witho\it stopping to write <1 
volume ^n the authenticity of the Fourth Cospel ; or may narrate one of 
the Gospel miracles without deeming it neces.sary to answer all the argument#* 


' “Fiiilli rcinaiiis uiimoved.” 
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which have been urged against the possibility of the supernatural. After 
the long labours, the powerful reasoning, and the perfect historical candour 
with which this subject has been treated by a host of apologists, it is surely 
as needless as it is impossible to lay again, on every possible occasion, the 
very lowest foundations of our Axith. As regards St. John, therefore, I have 
contented myself with the merest and briefest summary of some of the 
evidence which to me still seems adequate to prove that he was the author 
of the Gospel which passes by his name,^ and minuter indications tending to 
strengthen that conviction will be found^'seattered throughout the book. It 
would indeed be hypocrisy in me to say with Ewjdd that “ evety argument, 
from every quarter to tehieU we can look, every traee and record, combine 
together to render any serious doubt upon the question absolutely impos- 
sible;” but I do say that, alter the fairest and fullest consideration which 
I have been able to give to a question beset with difficulties, the arguments 
hi favour of the Johanuiue authorship seem to mo to be immensely pre- 
ponderant. 

Nor have I left the subject of the credibility of miracles and the general 
authenticity of the Gospel narratives entirely untouched, although there was 
the less need for my entering fully upon those questions in the following 
pages from my having already stated elsewhere, to the best of ray ability, 
the groun^ of my belief. Tlie same remark applies to the yet more solemn 
truth of Me Divinity of Christ. That — not indeed as surrounded with all 
the recondite enquiries about the 7r€pix<opr]<ri^ or communicaHo idlomalum, the 
hypostatic union, the abstract impeccability, and such scholastic formuhe, but 
in its broad scriptural sim|)licity— was the subject of the llulsean Lectures 
before the University of Cambridge in the year 1870. In those lectures I 
endeavoured to sketch what has ever seemed to my mind the most convincing 
external evidence of our faith, namely, “ The Witneun of Jliulory to C/irivt.” 
Those who have rejected the creed of ti>e Church in this paidicular, approach 
the subject from a totally opposite point to our own. They read the earlier 
cv xpters of St. Luke and St. Matthew, and openly marvel that any mind can 
believe what to them appears to be palpable mythology; or they hear the 
of O' - Ot Christ’s mirach's of power — the walking on the Sea of Galilee, 
or turnir g the water into wine — and scarcely conceal tlidr insinuated misgiving 
an to<9^he honesty of those who can accept such narratives as tjcuc. Doub&ess 

' me should shar: niv,ir convictioTJs in tli\se respects, if we approached the 
subject in -the same spirit and by tixe same avenues. To show that we do not 
«P'l why we do not so approach it, is — incidentally at least— C0ae of tlxe objects 
•of this book. 

^ »■ .The sceptic — and let me here say at once that I hope to us^ no single word 

’ ■ ■» Soo pp. 109, 110. 
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of anger or denunciation against a scepticism which I know to be in many 
cases perfectly honest and self-sacrificingly noble — approaches the examination 
of the question from a point of view the very opposite to that of the believer. 
He looks at the majestic order and apparently unbroken uniformity of Law, 
until the Universe becomes to him but the result mechanically evolved from 
tendencies at once irreversible and self-originated. To us such a conception is 
wholly inconceivable. Law to us involves the necessity of postulating a Law- 
giver, and “Nature,” which we only use as an unscientific and imaginative 
synonym Ijor the sum- total of observed phenomena, involves in our conceptions 
the Divine Power of whose energy it is but the visible translucence. Wo 
believe that the God and Creator of “ Nature ” has made Himself known to us, 
if not by a primitive intuition, at any rate by immediate revelation to our hearts 
and consciences. And therefore such narratives as those to which I have 
alluded are not nakedly and singly presented to us in all their unsui)portod 
and startling difficulty. To us they are but incidental items in a I'aith which 
lies at the veiy basi'S of our lieing — ^tlvey are luit fragments of that great Avhole 
Avhich comprises all that is divine and mysterious and supernatural in the two 
great words, Christianity and Christendom. And hence, though we no longer 
prominently urge the miracles of Christ as the proofs of our religion, yet, on 
the other hand, we cannot regard them as stumbling-lilocks in the path of 
an historical belief. We study the sacred books of all the great religions of 
the world; we see the etfect exercised by those religious on the nun||i of their 
votaries ; and in spite of all the truths which even the worst of them enshrined, 
vve watch the failure of them all to |>roducc the inesihnablc blessings which 
we have ourselves enjoyed from infancy, which avc treasure as dearly as our life, 
and which Ave regard as solely due to the spread and establishment of the faith 
Avc hold. We read the systems and treatises of ancient philosophy, and in 
spite of Jill the great and noble elements in Avhich they abound, avc see their 
total incapacity to console, or support, or delivci’, or regenerate the Avorld, 
Then we sec th6 light of Christianity daAvning like a tender day-spring amid 
the universal and intolerable darkness. From the first, that new religion 
allies itself with the world’s utter feeblenesses, and those feeblenesses it 
shares; yet without Avealth, without learning, Avithout genius, without arms, 
without anything to da/./le and attract — the religion of outcasts and exiles, 
of fugitives ami prisoners — numbering among its earliest couA'crts not nwiy 
wise, not many -noble, not many miglity, but such as the gaoler of Phili^i, 
and the ranaway slaA'e of Colossa; — Avith no blessing apjmrently upon it sav'e 
such as Cometh from aboA'c — Avith no light AvhatcA'cr about it save the light 
that com^ from li^ait'en — it puts to flight kings and their armies ; it bi’oathes 
a new life, and a new hope, and a ncAV and unknoAvui holiness into a guilty 
and decrepit world- This we see ; and we see the work grow, and incri^e, 
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and bocorae more and more irresistible, and sjiread “ with the gentleness of a 
sea that caresses the shore it covers.” And seeing this we recall the faithful 
principle of the wise and tolerant Itabbij, uttered more than 1,800 years ago 
— “ If this counsel or this work be of men, it will come to nought ; but if 
it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it, lest haply ye be found to fight against God.” 

And when we have thus been led to see and to believe that the only 
religion in the world which has established the ideal of a perfect holiness, 
and rendered common the attainment of that ideal, has received in con- 
spicuous measure the blessing of God, we examine its truths with a deeper 
reverence. The record of these trutlis — the rc'cord of that teacliing which 
made them familiar to the world — we find in the Gospel narrative. And 
that narrative reveals to us much more. It not only furnishes us with an 
adequate reason for the existence and for the triumphs of the faith we hold, 
but it also brings home to us truths which afiect our hearts and intellects no 
less powerfully" than “the starry heavens above and the moral law within.” 
Taught to ri'gard ourselves as children of God, and common br’others in Ills 
great family^ of man, we find in the Gospels a revelation of God in His Son 
which enables us to know Him more, and to trust Him more absolutely, 
and to serve Him more faithfully^ than all whicli we can find in all the other 
books of God, whether in Scripture, or history, or the experience of life, or 
those unseen messages which God has written on every individual licart. 
And fincfcfaag that this revelation has been recorded by honest men in narra- 
tives which, however fragmentaiy, appear to stand the test of history, and to 
bear on the face of thenr every" mark of transparent simplicity and perfect 
truthfulness — prepared for the reception of these glad tidings of God’s love in 
man’s i’edem])tion by- the facts of the world without, and the experiences of 
the lu'art within — wo thus cease to find any" overwhelming difficulty in the 
record that He whom wc believe to have been the Son of God — He who 
alone has di.splayed on earth the transcendent miracle of a sinless life — 
should have walked on the Sea of Galilee or turned the water into wine. 

And when we thus accept the truth of the miracles they become to us 
moral lessons of the juofoundest value. In considering the miracles of Jesus 
we stand in a wholly diflerent position to tlie earlier disciples. To them the 
evidence of the miracles lent an overwhelming force to the teachings of the 
Lord; they were as the seal of God to the proclamation of the new kingdom. 
Ifut to us who, for nineteen centuries, have been children of that kingdom, 
such evidence is needless. To the Apostles they wore the credentials of 
Christ’s mission ; to us they arc but fresh revelations of His will. To us 
they are works rath(!r than signs, revelations rather than portents. Their 
historical importance lies for us in the lirct that without them it would be 
impossible to account for the origin and spread of Christianity. We appeal 
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to them not to prove the tnith of Christianity, but to illustrate its dissemi- 
nation. But though to us Christianity rests on the basis of a Divine approval 
far more convincing than the displa^ of supernatural power — though to us 
the providence which for these two qiillenniuins has ruled the destinies ot 
Christendom is a miracle far more stupendous in its evidential force than the 
raising of the dead or the enlightenment of the blind — yet a belief in these 
miracles enables us to solve problems whicli would otherwise bo insolvable, 
as well as to embrace moral conceptions which would otherwise have found 
no illustration. To one who rejects them — to one who believes that the 
loftiest morals and the divinest piety which mankind has ever seen were 
evoked by a religion whicli rested on errors or on lies — the world’s history 
must remain, it seems to me, a hopele.ss enigma or a rcv^olting fraud. ^ 

6. llefcrring to another part of the subject, I ought to say 1 do not regard 
as possible any final harmony of the Gospels. Against harmony v/lnch 
can be devi.sed some plausible objection could bo urged. On this subject no 
two writers have ever been exactly agreed, and this alone is sufiicient to 
prove that the Gospel notices of chronology are too incomplete to render 
certainty attainable. E have, of course, touched directly, as well as indirectly, 
on such questions as the length of the ministry; and wherever the narrative 
required some clear and strong reason I'or adopting one view rather than 
another on some highly disputed point — such, for instance, as the Beast 
alluded to in John v. 1 — I have treated the question as I'ully as Was con- 
sistent with brevit}^ and endeavoured to put the reader in possession of the 
main facts and arguments on which the decision rests. But it would have 
been equally unju-ofitable and idle to encumber my pages with endless con- 
troversy on collateral topics ■which, besides being dreary and needless, are such 
as admit of no final settlement. In deciding u])on a particular scepumeo of 
events, we can only say that such a sequence a])pears to us a pro/j<ifj/r one, 
not by au)' means that we regard it as certain. In every instance I have 

‘ “Quo la j)liiIoso|)]iio ost iiigoiiiouso of profoiido duns sos coiijoofnros ! writos Do Lfunoiiiiais iiLlds 
scornful stylo. “ Comiuo les ovotuuuoiis <jui paraissaioiit los plus oxtraordiiiahvvS, d(?vioiiuoui siini)lo dos 
tpi’cllo dai^no los explitiuor! Vous no coucovoz. pas tpio lo chrisliainsine so suit ]>vr)pat?o iiaiuvellomeiii ; 
olio va vous 1(? fiiiro ooinproiidro. Los Apotros out dit, ‘ Nous vous aiiuoiw/oiis I'Kvaujjfilo an iioin do 
rjitoriiel, ot vous dovoz nous croiro, car nous sojiiiiios douos du ]>ouvoir luiracuhMix. Nous rondons la 
santo aux malados, aux pt'rclus I’usago do l<*urs mojiibros, la vuo aux av(‘Ui>-los, Touic) aiix sourds, Ja vie 
Aux inorU^.’ A co discours lo pouplo ost accouru do foul os pai’is, })oiir C tro toiuoiii d<^s niiraclos proinis 
avoc taut do confiauco. Les malados ii’oiii point oto gums, los ])('rclus n’ont i>oint inarclie, l(‘s avcaiglos 
n’oiit point los sourds n’oiit ])oiiit eiitoiidu, les iiiorts n'out point rossuscito. Alors, transporto 
d admiration, lo pouplo est tombe aux pi(‘ds des Apotros, ot s\?st ocno, ‘ rtMix-ci sont inaiiifosbuiioiit los 
ouvoyAs do Dieu, les miiiistres do sa puiwssauee! ’ et sur lo ciiamp bris.-uit ses idolos, il a quitto b? ouKo dos 
plaisirs pour lo culio do la oroix ; il a roiioncc a sos babihidos, a ses projugos, fi sos passions; il a 
ivformo sos mamrs et ombrasso la iioiiitonct' ; los riclu's out vondii bairs bious, pour (ui disiribuor lo pnx 
aux indigens, et tons ont profore les plus horribles tortures et uiu^ iiiort inlVuiu? aux reniords d'abaii- 
douuer une religion qui lour etait si solidomeiit prouvoo.” {Ess, sur V hidiffcrence, '\\ . 4o8.) 

b 
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carefully examined the evidence for myself, often compressing into a few lines, 
or even into an incidental allusion, the results of a long enquiry. To some 
extent I agree with Stier and Lange in the order of events which they 
have adopted, and in this respect, as well as for my first insight into the 
character of several scenes (acknowledged in their place), I am perhaps more 
indebted to the elaborate work of Lange than to any others who have 
written on the same subject. When an author is writing from the results 
of independent thought on the sum-total of impressions formed during a 
course of study, it is not always possible to acknowledge specific obligations; 
but whenever I was consciously indebted to others, I have, throughout the 
book, referred — especially to Ewald, Keander, Sehenkcl, Strauss, Ilase, Sepp, 
Stier, Ebrard, Wieseler, Hofmann, Keim, Caspari, ITllmann, Delitzscb, l)e 
I’ressense, Wallon, Dupanloup, Capecelatro, Ellicott, Young, Andrews, Words- 
worth, Alford, and many others ; as well as to older writers like Bonaventura 
and Jeremy Taylor. I have also to acknowledge the assistance which I have 
gained from the writings of Dean Stanley, Canons Lightfoot and Westcott, 
Professor I’lumptre, Dr. Ginsburg, Mr. Grove, and the authors of articles in the 
Encyclopa'dias of Ersch and Grube, Herzog, Zeller, Winer, and Dr. W. Smith. 
Incidental lights have of course been caught from various arclneological 
treatises, as well as works of geogra]ihy and travel, from the old Itineraries 
and llcland down to Dr. Thomson’s Land and Boolc^ and Mr. Hepwortli Dixon’s 
iloljf Land. 

7. It is needless to add that this book is almost wholly founded on an 
independent study of the four Gospels side by side. In quoting from them 
I have constantly and intentionally diverged from the English version, because 
my main object has been to bring out and explain tbe scenes as they are 
described by the original witnesses. The minuter details of those scenes, and 
therewith the accuracy of our reproduction of them, depend in no small degree 
upon the discovery of the true reading, and the delicate observance of the 
true usage of words, particles, and tenses. It must not be supposed for a 
moment that I offer these translations — which are not unfrequently paraphrases 
— as preferable to those of the English version, but only that, consistently 
with the objects Which I had in view, I have aimed at representing with more 
rigid accuracy the force and meaning of the true text in the original Greek. 
It will be seen too that I have endeavoured to glean in illustration i^ll that 
is valuable or trustworthy in Joseph. us, in the Ajwcryphal Gospels, and in 
traditional particulars derived from the writings of the Fathers. 

8. Some readers will perhaps be surprised by the frequency of the allusions 
to Jewish literature. Without embarking on “the sea of the Talmud” (.as 
the Rabbis themselves call it) — a task which would require a lifetime — a 
modern reader may find not only the amplest materials, but probably all the 
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materials it can offer for the illustration of the dospel history, in the writin"s 
not of Christians only, but also of learned and candid llabbis. Not only in 
the well-known treatises of Lightfoot, Schdttgen, Surcuhuys, Wagenseil, 
liuxtorf, Otho, Eeland, Budaeus, Gfi-orer, Herzfeld, McCauI, Etheridge, but 
also in those of Jews by birth or religion, or both, like Geiger, dost, Griitz, 
Derenbourg, Munk, Frankl, Beutsch, Raphall, Schwab, Cohen, any one may 
find large quotations from the original authorities collected as well by adver- 
saries as by reverent and admiring students. Further, he may read the entire 
Mishna (if he have the time and patience to do so) in the Latin version of 
Surenhusius, and may now form his judgment respecting large and important 
treatises even of the Geraara, from such translations as tlie French one of 
the Berachoth by M. Moise Schwab. I have myself consulted all the authorities 
here named, and liave gained from them much information which seems to me 
eminently useful. Their researches have thrown a Hood of light on some parts 
of the Gospels, and have led me to some conclusions which, so far as I am 
aware, are new. 1 have, indeed, in the second E.xcursus of the Appendix, 
shown that nothing of the slighte.st importance can be gU'aned from the 
Talmudists about our Lord Himself. The real value of the Babbinic writimrs 
in illustrating the Gospels is indirect, not direct — arclneological, not contro- 
versial. The light which they throw on tlio fidelity of the Evangelists is all 
the more valuable because it is derived from a source so unsus[)ected and . 
so hostile. 

9. If in any ]iart of this book T have appeared to sin against the divine 
law of charity, I must here ask pardon for it. But at least 1 may sa}" that 
whatever trace of asjierity may be found in any page of it, has never been 
directed- against men, but against principles, or only against those men or 
classes of men in long- past ages whom we solely regard as the representatives 
of principles. It is possible that this book may fall into the hands of some 
Jewish readers, and to these particularly I would wish this remark to be 
addressed. I have reason to believe that the Jewish race have long since 
learnt to look with love and reverence on Him whom their fathers rejected; 
nay, more, that many of them, convinced by the irrefragable logic of history, 
have openly acknowledged that He was indeed their promised Messiah, although 

* i take tliLs opportunity of saying; that tho roador will not find in Iho following pages any one rigid 
or uniform system of iranditeration of Hebrew words into English. This is duo to tlie fact that, in 
most instances, my references to th" Talmud have been derived from the, numerous soui-ees ineulioned in 
the above paragraphs, and in referring snob pa.s.sages to the author who is I'esponsiblo for their aeenraey, 

I have generally adopted his. niodo of sp<>lling. Seri]»turo names I have mostly left in the form in which 
they occur in our English version; and in many terms that have acquired a eonimon eurreney, like Mishna, 
Gcmara, 'J'almud, &c., I have loft the words in the .shape most usually adopted. Besides tlu'so .sources 
of diil'erenee there may doubtless bo others " quas aut incuria fndit aiit liumana parum eavit nat iii-a.’ 
For those errors, where they (K'cnr, os well as for all others, I must ask the iud.»dgenco of the candid 
reader, who will appreciate the dithculties of a task accomplished under conditions far from favourable. 
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they still reject the belief in His divinity. I see, in the writings of many 
Jews, a clear conviction that Jesus, to whom they have quite ceased to apply 
the terms of hatred found in the Talmud, was at any rate the greatest religious 
Teacher, the highest and noblest Prophet Avhom their race produced. They, 
therefore, would be the last to defend that greatest crime in history — the 
Crucifixion of the Son of God. And while no Christian ever dreams of 
visiting upon them the horror due to the sin of their aticestors, so no Jew 
will charge the Christians of to-day with looking with any feeling but that 
of simple abhorrence on the long, cruel, and infamous persecutions to which 
the ignorance and brutality of past ages liave subjected their great and noble 
race. We may humbly believe that the day is fast approaching when He 
whom the Jews crucified, and whose divine revelations the Christians have so 
often and so ginevously disgraced, will break down the middle wall of partition 
between them, and make both races one in religion, in heart, and life — 
Semite and Aryan, Jew and Gentile, united to bless and to evangelise the world. 

10. One task alone remains — the pleasant task of thanking those friends 
to whose ready aid and sympathy T owe so much, and who have surrounded 
with happy memories and obligations the completion of my work. First and 
foremost, my heartiest and siucerest thanks are due to my friends, Mr. C. J. 
Monro, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Mr. 11. Garnett, of the 
British Museum. They have given me an amount of time and attention which 
leaves me most largely indebted to their unselfish generosity ; and 1 have 
made claims on their indidgence more extensive than 1 can adequately repay. 
To my old pupil, Mr. H. J. Boyd, late scholar of Braseno.se College, Oxford, I 
am indebted for the table of Contents. I have also to thank the llev. 
Professor Plumptre and Mr. Ceorge Grove not only for the warm interest 
which they have taken in my work, but also for some valuable suggestions. 
There are many others, not here named, who will believe, without any assu- 
rance from mo, that 1 am not ungrateful for the help which they have 
rendered; and I must especially ofier my best acknowledgments to the Bev. 
T. Teignmouth Shore — but for whose kind encouragement the book would 
not have been undertaken — and to those who with so much care and patience 
have conducted it through the press. 

And now I send these ])agcs forth not knowing what shall befall them, but 
with the earnest prayer tliat they may be blessed to aid the cause of^truth 
and righteousness, and that He in wh«'‘^e name they are written may, of His 
mercy, 

ihem wlif're they fail in truth, 

And in His wisdom make me wise,’* 


F. W. F. 
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EASTERK KHAN. 

THE LIFE OP CHRIST. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE NATIVITY. 



“ He was made human that wo might bo made divine."— Athan., De Lvearn., p. 54 {0pp. i. 108). 


NE mile from Bethlehem is a little plain, in which, 
■j > under a grove of olives, stands the bare and neglected 
chapel known by the name of “the Angel to the 
5 , Shepherds.” 1 It is built over the traditional site 
of the fields where, in the beautiful language of 
^ ^ St. Luke — more exquisite than any idyll to Christian 
ears — “there were shepherds keeping watch over 
their flock by night, when, lo, the angel of the 
Lord came upon them, and the glory of the Lord* 
shone round about them,” and to their happy ears were 
uttered the good tidings of great joy, that unto them was 
bom that day in the city of David a Saviour, which was 
Christ the Lord. 


' “ Angelus ad Pastores.” Near this spot once stood a tower called Migdal Edor, or “ Tower of the 
Flock ” (Gon. xxxr. 21). The present rude cliapel is, perhaps, a mere fragment of a church built over tim 
spot by Helena. The prophet Micah (iv. 8 ; v. 2) had looked to Migdal Edcr with Messianic hopes ; and 
St. Jerome (De Loc. Hebr,), writing with views of prophecy which were more ctirrcnt in the ancient than in 
the modem Church, ventures to say “ that by its very name it foro-signified by a sort of prophecy the 
shepherds at the birth of the Lord.” 

’ By “ glory of the Lord” (Luke in 9) is probably meant the Shecliinah or cloud of briglitucss which 
symbolised the Divine prosouco. 




THE LIFE OP CHRIST. 


The associations of our Lord’s nativity were all of the humblest character, 
and the very scenery of His birthplace was connected with memories of poverty 
and toil. On that night, indeed, it seemed as though the heavens must burst 
to disclose their radiant minstrelsies ; and the stars, and the feeding sheep, 
and the “light a;nd sound in the darkness and stillness,” and the rapture of 
faithful hearts, combine to furnish us with a picture painted in the colours of 
heaven. But in the brief.and thrilling verses of the Evangelist we are not told 
that those angel songs were heard by any except the wakeful shepherds of an 
obscure village ; — and those shepherds, amid the chill dews of a winter night, 
were guarding their flocks from the wolf and the robber, in fields where Euth, 
their Saviour’s ancestress, had gleaned, sick at heart, amid the alien com, and 
David, the despised and youngest son of a numerous family, had followed the 
ewes great with young.^ 

“ And suddenly,” adds the sole Evangelist who has narrated the circum- 
stances of that memorable night in which Jesus was born, amid the indifference 
of a world unconscious of its Deliverer, “ there was with the angel a multitude of 
the heavenly host, praising God, and saying. Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace among men of good will.”*^ 

It might have been expected that Christian piety would have marked the 
spot by splendid memorials, and enshrined the rude grotto of the shepherds in 
the marbles and mosaics of some stately church. But, instead of this, the 
Chapel of the Herald Angel is a mere rude crypt ; and as the traveller descends 
down the broken steps, which lead from the olive-grove into its dim recess, he 
can hardly persuade himself that he is in a consecrated place. Yet a half- 
unconscious sense of fitness has, perhaps, contributed to this apparent neglect. 

* Ps. lixviii. 71. 

^ Lnke ii. 14, iy h/Bp^ois iiSonlas : sncli is iho reading of tiio best HSS., s, A, B, D, and somo of the 
best TOrsions, the Votus Itala, Vulgate, Gothic, &c. Moreover, however dear the other reading may bo to 
as from long and delightful association, this best maintains the obvious poetic parallelism : 

Glory to God in the highest, 

Peaco to men of good will on earth. 

By AuOptSirois ({fSoKias wo may perhaps understand with Valcknacr, “ men with whom God is pleased.” As 
I shall not unfrequently refer to the text of the Greek Testament, I may take this opportunity oi telling 
the ordinary reader that by » is meant the Codex Sinaiticus, now at St. Petersburg, discovered by 
Tischondorf in 1844, and perhaps as old as the fourth century ; by A, the Codex Alexandrinus in the 
British Museum, written in the middle of the fifth century ; by B, the Codex VaUcanus in the Vatican, 
which belongs to the middle of the fourth century; by 0, the Codex Ephraemi, a palimpsest in tlie 
Imperial Library at Paris, not later than the fifth century ; by D, the Codex Bezae in the University 
Library at Cambridge, not later than the seventh century ; by E, the Codex Basiliensis, about the eighth 
century; by P, the Codex Boreeli at Utrecht; by L, the Codex Begins Barisiensis, an accurate and 
important MS. of the eighth century. 1 shall seldom refer to the readings of any later MSS. 



THE SHEPHEEDS. j| 

The poverty of the chapel harmonises well with the humble toil of those whoso 
radiant vision it is intended to commemorate. 

“ Come now ! let us go unto Bctlilehem,^ and see this thing which has come 
to pass, which the Lord made known to us,” said the shepherds, when those 
angel songs had ceased to break the starry silence. Their way would lead them 
up the terraced hill, and through the moonlit gardens of Bethlehem, until they 
reached the summit of the grey ridge on which the little town is built. On that 



summit stood the village inn. The khan (or caravanserai) of a Syrian village, 
at that day, was probably identical, in its appearance and accommodation, with 
those which still exist in modem Palestine. A khan is a low structure, built of 
rough stones, and generally only a single storey in height. It consists for the 
most part of a square enclosure, in which the cattle can be tied up in safety for 
the night, and an arched recess for the accommodation of travellers. The 
leewan, or paved floor of the recess, is raised a foot or two above the level of the 
court-yard. A large khan— -such, for instance, as that of which the mins may 
still be seen at Khan Minyeh, on the shore of the Sea of Galilee — might contain 
a series of such recesses, which are, in fact, low small rooms with no front w'all 

* Luke ii. 15, H = agedum. I must remark at the outset tliat in most of my qnotetions from 

j the Gospels 1 do not diavishly follow the English Version, but translate from the original Greek. 
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to thorn. They are, of course, perfectly public ; everything that takes place in 
them is visible to every person in the khan. They are also totally devoid of 
even the most ordinary furniture. The traveller may bring his own carpet if he 
likes, may sit cross-legged upon it for his meals, and may lie upon it at night,^ 
As a rule, too, he must bring his own food, attend to his own cattle, and draw 
his own water from the neighbouring spring. He would neither expect nor 
require attendance, and would pay only the merest trifle for the advantage of 
shelter, safety, and a floor on which to lie. But if he chanced to arrive late, and 
the leewans were all occupied by earlier guests, he would have no choice but to 
be content with such accommodation as he could find in the court-yard below, 
and secure for himself and his family such small amount of cleanliness and 
decency as are compatible with an unoccupied comer on the filthy area, which 
must be shared with horses, mules, and camels. The litter, the closeness, the 
unpleasant smell of the crowded animals, the unwelcome intrasion of the pariah 
dogs, the necessary society of the very lowest hangers-on of the caravanserai, are 
adjuncts to such a position which can only be realised by any traveller in the 
East who happens to have been placed in similar circumstances. 

In Palestine it not unfrequently happens that the entire khan, or at any rate 
the portion of it in which the animals are housed, is one of those innumerable 
caves which abound in the limestone rocks of its central hills. Such seems to 
have been the case at the little town of Bethlehem-Ephratah, in the land of 
Judah. Justin Martyr the Apologist, who, from his birth at Shechem, was 
familiar with Palestine, and who lived less than a century after the time of our 
Lord,® places the scene of the nativity in a cave. This is, indeed, the ancient 
and constant tradition both of the Eastern and the Western Churches, and it is 
one of the few to which, though unrecorded in the Gospel history, we may 
attach a reasonable probability.® Over this cave has riseq the Church and 
Convent of the Nativity, and it was in a cave close beside it that one of the 
most learned, eloquent, and holy of the Fathers of the Church — that great 

^ " It is common to find two sides of the one room where the native farmer resides with his cattle, 
and the remainder elevated about two feet higher for the accommodation of the family” (Thomson, Land 
and Book, II., ch. xxxiii.). See, too. Lane's Modern Egyptians, i. 18 . — Leewan is a corruption of eUeewdn, 
which signifies any raised place to sit upon. A distinction has been drawn between KardKvpa (Luke ii. 7), 
and •Ko.vtoKuov (Luke x. 34f), but probably the only distinction is that the former was a/rec place of shelter, 
and had no host. 

* Justin Martyr was born at Flavia Noapolis, A.D. 103, and died A.D, 166. The date of his First 
Apology was about A.D. 138. 

• It is impossible to stand in the little Chapel of the Nativity, and to look without emotion on the 
silver star let into the white marble, encircled by its sixteen ever-buming lamps, and surrounded by the 
inscription, “Jffic de Virgine Ma/ria Jema ChrUtus naiue eet.” 
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St. Jerome to whom we owe the received Latin translation of the Bible — spent 
thirty of his' declining years in study, and fast, and prayer.^ 

Prom their northern home at Nazareth, in the mountains of Zabulon, 
Joseph, the village carpenter, had made his way along the wintry roads with 
Mary his espoused wife, being great with child.* Fallen as were their fortunes^ 
they were both of the house and lineage of David, and they were traversing a 
journey of eighty miles to the village wliich had been the home of their great 
ancestor while he was still a ruddy shepherd lad, tending his flock upon the 
lonely hills. The object of that toilsome journey, which could not but be 
disagreeable to the settled habits of Oriental life, was to enroll their names as- 
members of the house of David in a census which had been ordered by the 
Emperor Augustus. In the political condition of the Homan Empire, of which 
Judsea then formed a part, a single whisper of the Emperor was sufficiently 
powerful to secure the execution of his mandates in the remotest corners of the- 
civilised world. Great as are the historic difficulties in which this census is- 
involved, there seem to be good independent grounds for believing that it may 
have been originally ordered by Sentius Satuminus,'^ that it was by 

Publius Sulpicius Quirinus,* when he was for the first time legate of Syria, and 

• Ho settled in Betlilelicm A.D. 38C, and died A.D. 420. His allusions to tlio sacrednoss of the spot 
are very touching, and tlio most splendid olfers of preferment were insufficient to tempt him away from 
that holy ground {Ep. 24 ad MarcelL), 

‘ It ai)pears to bo uncertain wliother the journey of Mary with her huslmnd was obligatory or 
Toluntary. But, apart from any legal necessity, it may easily be imagined tliat at such a moment Mary 
would desire not to be left alone. The cruel suspicion of which she had been the subject, and which 
bad almost led to the breaking off of her betrothal (Matt. i. 19), would make her cling all the more to tho 
protection of her husband. 

^ Tort, Adv, Marc, v. 19. It has been held impossible that there should have been a census in tho 
kingdom of an independent prince; yet tho case of the Clitae (Tac. Ann, vi. 41) seems to bo closely 
parallel. That the enrolment should be conducted in tho Jewish fashion at tho place of family origin,^ 
and not in tho Boman fashion at the place of residence, may have boon a very natural concession to tho 
necessities of Horod’s position. It may bo perfectly true that this plan would give moro trouble ; but, in 
spite of this, it was far less likely to cause offence. Yet altliougli tho whole proceeding was’ probably duo 
te a mere desire on the part of Augustus to make a hreviarium imperii, or Domesday Book, which should 
include the regna as well as tho provinces (Tac. Ann, i. 11), it is very doubtful whether it actually did not 
cause disturbances at this very time (Jos. Anii. xvii. 2, § 2), as wo know that it did ten years later. How 
deeply tho disgrace of a heathen census was felt is shown l)y tho Targum of Jonathan, Hab. iii. 1^ where* 
for “ The flock shall bo cut off from the folds, and there shall bo no herd in tho stalls,” ho has, “ The^ 
Homans shall bo rooted out ; they sliall oollcet no more tribute from Jerusalem.” 

^ Cyrenius (P. Snip. Quirinus) was a man of low extraction, at once ambitious and avaricious, but 
faithful to Augustus (Tac. Ann, i\, 30 ; iii. 22 — 48), Other passages bearing more or less directly on this 
famous census are Tac. Ann. i. 11 ; Suet. Aug. 28, 101 ; Dio Cass. liv. 35, &c. ; Suidas, s. v, hroypa^. No 
less than three censuses of Homan citizens are mentioned in tho Monumontum Ancyranum; and Strabo 
(under Tiberias) speaks of them as common. Zumpt lias, with incredible industij and research, all but 
established in this matter tho accuracy of St. Luke, by proving tho extreme probdbiliiy that Quirinus was 
tvme governor of Syria — viz., 750—753 A.XJ.C., and again 760—765. It was during the /orwier period that 
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that it was completed during his second term of office. In deference to Jewish 
prejudices, any infringement of which was the certain signal for violent tumults 
and insurrection, it was not carried out in the ordinary Homan manner, at eaclv 
person’s place of residence, but according to Jewish custom, at the town to which 
their family originally bebnged. The Jews still clung to their genealogies and 
to the memory of long-extinct tribal relations ; and though the journey was a 
weary and distasteful one, the mind of Joseph may well have been consoled by 
the remembrance of that heroic descent which would now be authoritatively 
recognised, and by the glow of those Messianic hopes to which the marvellous 
circumstances of which he was almost the sole depositary would give a tenfold 
intensity.^ 

lio completed the first census which had been commenced by Yams (Ziimpt, Das Gehurtsjahr Cliristi; 
Hist Chronol, Unterauchungenf Lei^jz., 1870). The argument mainly turns on the fact that in A.U.C. 742, 
Quirinus was consul and afterwards {not before A.U.C. 747) proconsul of Africa; yet some time between 
this year and A.U.C. 753 (in which year he was appointed rector to C. Caesar, the gi-andson of Augustus) 
ho conquered the Homonadenses in Cilicia (Tac. Ann, iii. 48). He must therefore have been at this time 
2 nopraetor of the imperial province of Syria, to which Cilicia belonged. The other provinces near 
Cilicia (Asia, Bithynia, Pontus, Galatia) were _ senatorial, Cc., procoiiHalai\ and as a man could not bo 
proconsul twice, Quirinus could not have been governor in any of these. It is not possible hero to 
give the ingenious and elaborate arguments by which Zumpt shows that the Homonadenses must at this 
iime have been under the jurisdiction of the Governor of Syria. Further than this, wo know that 
P. Q. Varus was propraetor of Syria between B.C. 6 and B.C. 4 (A.U.C. 748 — 750), and it is extremely 
likely that Yams may have been displaced in favour of Quirinus in the latter year, because the close 
fri(mdship of the former with Archelaus, who resembled him in character, might have done mischief. 
It may therefore bo regarded as all but certain, on independent grounds, that Quirinus was propraetor of 
Syria between B.C, 4 and B.C. 1. And if such was the case, instead of having been guilty of a flagrant 
historical error by antedating, by ten years, the propraett)rship of Quirinus in Syria, St. Luke has 
preserved for us the historical fact of his having been twice propraetor, or, to give the full title, Legatus 
Augusti pro praotoro ; a fact which wo should have been unablo to learn from Jo3cj)hu8 or Dio Cassius, 
whose histories are hero imperfect. For the full arguments on this ])oint the reader must, however, con- 
sult the exhaustive treati.se of A. W. Zumpt. The appeals of Tortullian to census-records of Saturninu.s, 
and of Justin Martyr to the tables of Quirinus, as proving the genealogy of our Lord, are (so far as \vo 
can attach any importance to them) an additional confirmation of these conclusions, which are not over- 
thrown by Mommsen {Res, Gest. Div. Aug., p, 123) and Strauss (Leben Jesu, i. 28); see Merivale, Hist, 
iv. 45. Quirinus, not Quirinius, is prolmbly the true form of the name (Orelli ad Tac. Ann, ii. 30). For 
further discussion of the question seo Wicselcr, Synops, of the Four Gospels, E. Tr., pp. 65 — 106. I may, 
however, observe in passing that, although no error has been proved, and, on the contrary, there is much 
reason to believe that the reference is perfectly accurate, yet I hold no theoiy of inspiration which would 
prevent mo from frankly admitting, in such matters as those, any mistake or inaccuracy which could bo 
shown really to exist. 

‘ That Joseph alone knew these facts appears from Matt. i. 19, where the best reading seems to bo 
not vapaStiyfiartarai, but d(iy/iiar(<rai--i,e,, not “ make her an example,” but, as Eusebius points out, “ reveal 
her condition to the world.” Tlio Mvpri^4i/ros of verse 20 means that this intention continued until tho 
explanation had been revealed to him. There is nothing 8ur|>ri8ing in the fact that tho descendant of a royal 
house should be in a lowly position. Hillel, tho great Rjibbi, though ho, too, was a descendant of David, 
spent a great part of his life in tho deepest poverty as a common workman. Tlio green turban, which marks 
a descendant ..of Mahomet, may often be seen in Egypt and Arabia on the head of paupers and beggars. 
Similar facts exist quite oommonly' among ourselves; and, ages before this time, we find that tho actual 
grandson of the great Lawgiver himself (Judg. xviii. 30, where tho true reading is “Moses,” not 
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Travelling in the East is a very slow and leisurely affair, and was likely to 
be still more so if, as is probable, the country was at that time agitated by 



STUEET IN NAZAKETII. 


“Maiia«8oli”) was an obscure, waTulering, sc mi -idolatrous Lovito, content to serve an irro^lar ephod for a 
double suit of apparel and ton shekels ( t.e., about thirty shillings) a year ( Judg. xvii. 10), On the genealogies 
given in St. Matthew and St. Luke, see the learned and adminiblo article by the Bishop of Bath and Wells 
in Smith’s Diet, of the BiblCf and liis more elaborate work on the same subject. Hero I need only add that 
remarkable confirmations of the descent of Jesus from David are found (1) in the story of Domitian and the 
Dosposyni, alluded to infr. Oliai). IV. ; and (2) in a statement by Ulla, a Rabbi, of the third century, that 
“ Jesus was treated exceptionally hccauae of His royal extraction.** It is now almost certain that the 
genealogies in both Gospels are genealogies of Joseph, which, if we may roly on early traditions of their con- 
sanguinity, involve genealogies of Mary also. The Davidic descent of Mary is implied in Acts ii. 30 ; xiii. 23; 
Rom. i. 3; Lukoi. 32, &.c. St. Matthew gives the legal descent of Joseph, through the elder and regal lino, 
as heir to the throne of David; St. Luke gives the natural descent. Thus the real father of Salathiel was heir 
of the house of Nathan, but the childless Jiicoiiiah ( Jer. xxii. 30) was the last lineal representative of the elder 
kingly line. The omission of some obscure mimes and the symmetrical arrangement into tesseradecads wore 
common Jewish customs. It is not too much to that after the labours of Mill (On Mythical 
Interpretation of the Gospeln, ])p. 147 217) and Lord A. C* Hervey (On the Genealogies of Our Jjonh 
1853), scarcely a single serious difficulty remains in reconciling the apparent divergences. And thus, in 
this, as in so many other instances, the very discrepancies which appear to be most irreconcilable, and most 
fatal to the historic accuracy of the four Evangelists, turn out, on closer and more patient investigation, to 
be fresh proofs that they are not only entirely independent, but also entirely trustworthy. 


A LOWLY BIRTH. 
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I political aniraosiMes. Beeroth, which, is fifteoa miles distant from Bethlehem, ^ 

; or possibly even Jerusalem, which is only six miles off, may have been the 
! resting-place of Mary and Joseph before this last stage of their journey. But 
the heavy languor, or even the commencing pangs of travail, must necessarily 
have retarded the progre^ of the maiden-mother. Others who were travelling- 
on the same errand, would easily have passed them on the road, and when, after 



THE CONVENT OF THE NATIVITY, BETHLEHEM. 


wiling up the steep liill-side, liy David’s well, they arrived at the Ichan — 
)rol)ably the very one which had been known for centuries as the House of 
Jhiinliain,' and if so, covering perhaps the very ground on which, one thousand 
rears before, had stood the hereditary house of Boaz, of Jesse, and of David — 
ivcry leewan was occupied. The enrolment had drawn so many strangers to the 
ittle town, that “ there was no room for them in the inn.” In the rude lime- 
stone grotto attached to it as a stable, among the hay and straw spread for the 
ood and rest of the cattle, weary with their day’s journey, far from home, in the 
nidst of strangers, in the chilly winter night — in circumstances so devoid of all 
iarthly comfort or splendour that it is impossible to imagine a humbler nativity 
-Christ was born.^ 

ot. Matthew calla it Bethlehem of Jndma (ii. 1) to distingtiish it from BotJjloliem in Zohulun (.Josh. 
‘•X. 15). It is the Ephrath of Goa. xlviii. 7. Cf. Micah v. 2. 

_ Or rather “hostel” (Jer. xli. 17 ; 2 Sam. xix. 37, 38). One tradition says that tiio khau was on tlio 
urns of a fortress hnilt by David which had gradually fallen to ruin. Tim suggestion tliat tho House of 
uittham was the khau of Betltlohcin is made by Mr. W. Hepworth Dixon (Holy Land, I., ch. xiii.). Ho 
,ivra a good description of Syrian khans. 

lhat "it was tho winter wild,” .at the end of B.O. 5 or tho beginning of B.C. 4 of our Dionysian era* 
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Distant but a few miles, on the plateau of tlie abrupt and«-singular lull now 
ealled Jehel Fureidis, or “ Little Paradise Mountain,” towered the palace-fortress 
of the Great Herod. The magnificent houses of his friends and courtiers 
crowded around its base. The humble Wayfarers, as they passed near it, might 
have heard the hired and voluptuous minstrelsy with which its feasts were 
eelebrated, or the shouting of the rough mercenaries whose arms enforced 
obedience to its despotic lord. But the true King of the Jews — the rightful 
Lord of the Universe — was not to be found in palace or fortress. They who 
wear soft clothing are in kings’ houses. The cattle-stables of the lowly 
caravanserai were a more fitting birthplace for Him who came to -reveal that 
the soul of the greatest monarch was no dearer or greater in God’s sight than 
the soul of his meanest slave; for Him who had not where to lay His head; for 
Him who, li’om His cross of shame, was to rule the world. 

Guided by the lamp which usually swings 1‘rom the centre ot a rope hung 
across the entrance of the khan, the shepherds made their way to the inn of 
Bethlehem, and found Mary, and Joscj)h, and the Babe lying in the manger. 
The iancy of poet and painter has revelled in the imaginary glories ot the scene. 
They have sung of the “ bright hai'nessed angels ” who hovered there, and of the 
stars lingering beyond their time to shed their sweet influences upon that 
smiling infancy. They have painted the radiation of light from His manger- 
cradle, illuminating all the place till the bystanders are forced to shade their 
eyes from that heavenly splendour.^ But all this is wide of the reality. Such 
glories as the simple shepherds saw wore seen only by the eye of faith ; and all 
which mot their gaze was a peasant of Galilee, already beyond the prime of life, 
and a young mother, of whom Ihei/ could not know that she was wedded maid 
and virgin wife, with an Infant Child, whom, since there was none to help her, 
her own hands had wrapped in swaddling-clothes. The light that shined in the 
darkness was no physical, but a spiritual beam ; the Dayspring from on high, 

is all but certain j but neither the day nor I he month c.in be fixed. That the actual place of Christ’s birth 
was a cave is, as we have scon, a vruy ancient tnulition, and this cave used to be shown as the scene of the 
event even so early (A.D. 150) as the time of Justin Martyr. There is therefore nothing improbable ir 
the tmditioii wliieh points out the actual cave a.s having been the one now covered by the Church of the 
Nativity at Bet hlehem. Hadrian is said to have profaned it hy establishing there the worship of Adonis. 
(Sepp, Leben Jesiiy i. 7.) It is fair, however, to add that the tradition of the cave may have arisen from 
the LXX. renderings of Isa. xxxiii. 1(>, just as the subsequent words in the LXX., Apros avrifi 

(“bread shall bo given to him”) were fancifully referred to Betbloliem, “the house of bread.” Tlieie 
seems to be no proof of the assertion (mentioned by Stanley, Shi. and Pal, p. 441), that the Arabs, when 
tliey plundered the church, found that the Grotto of the Nativity was an ancient sepulchre. If eiicli ha l 
been the case, is it likely that the Empress Helena (A.D. 330) would have built her church there ? 

^ As in the splendid picture, “ La Notte,” of Correggio. 



SIMPLICITY OF THE GOSPELS. 


It 


whicli had now visited mankind, dawned only in a few faithful and humble 
heart.s.^ 

And the Gospels, always truthful and bearing on every page that simplicity 
which is the stamp of honest narrative, indicate this fact without comment. 
There is in them nothing of the cxubei*ance of marvel, and mystery, and miracle, 
which appears alike in the Jewish imaginations .about their coming Messiah, and 
in the Apocryphal narratives about the Infant Christ. There is no more decisive 
criterion of their absolute credibility as simple histories, than the marked and 
violent contrast which they offer to all the spurious gospels of the early centuries, 
and all the imaginative legends which have clustered about them. Had our 
Gospels been unauthentic, they too must inevitably have partaken of the charac- 
teristics which mark, without exception, every early fiction about the Saviour’s 
life. To the unilluminated fancy it Avould have seemed incredilde that the most 
stupendous event in the world’s history should have taken place without con- 
vulsions and catastrophes. In the Gospel of St. James" there is a really striking 
chapter, describing how, at the awful moment of the nativity, the pole of the 
heaven stood motionless, and the birds were still, .and there were workmen lying 
on the earth with their hands in a vessel, “and those who handled did not 
handle it, and those who took did not lift, and those Avho presented it to their 
mouth did not present it, but the faces of all Avere looking up ; .and I saw the 
sheep scattered and the sheep stood, and the shepherd lifted up his hand to 
strike, and his h,and remained up ; and I looked at the stream of the riv’er, and 
the mouths of the kids were doAvn, and A\'ere not drinking; and everything AA'hich 
was being propelled forward Avas intercepted in its course.” But of this sudden 
hush and pause of awe-struck Nature, of the parhelions and mysterious splen- 
dours which blsized in many places of the Avorld, of the painless childbirth, of 
the pei'petual A'irginity, of the ox and the ass kneeling to Avorship Him in the 
manger, of the voice AA'ith Avhich immediately after His birth He told His mother 
that He was the Son of God,^ and of many'' another Avonder Avhich rooted itself in 
the earliest traditions, there is no trace Avhatever in thi* New IVstament. 'I’ln* 
mventions of man differ Avdiolly from the dealings of God. In His designs there 
IS no haste, no rest, no Aveariness, no discontinuity ; all things are done by Him 


to ■ Gospels, with their fomliicss for circumstantiality, ami their readiness on .all occasions 

« invcut imaginary names, say that there were four shepherds, and that llieir namos were Misaci, 
c iccl, Cyriaens, and Stephanas (sco Hofmann, Ldien Jem nach den A])ukryphe», p. 117). Tlie littlo 
VI .»go of Boit-Sahur is pointed out as their native plaeo. 

Commonly known as the Protevaiigelium, ch. xviii. 

Gosp. of Inf. i. 
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in the majesty of silence, and they are seen under a light that shineth quietly in 
the darkness, “ showing all things in the slow history of their ripening.” “ Tlie 
unfathomable depths of the Divine counsels,” it has been said, “were moved i 
the fountains of the great deep were broken up ; the healing of the nations was 
issuing forth ; but nothing was seen on the surface of human society but this 
slight rippling of the water : the course of human things went on as usual, 
while each was taken up with little projects of his own.” 
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IXTERIOU OF THE CII.Vl'EL OF THE N.\TIV1TY. 


How long the Virgin Mother and her Holy Child stayed in this cave, or 
cattle-enclosure, we (jannot tell, but probably it was not for long. The word 
rendered “ manger ” in Luke ii. 7,^ is of very uncertain meaning, nor can wo 
discover more about it than that it means a ]>lace where animals were fed.® It is 
probable that the crowd iji ilu; khan v.ould not bo permanent, and common 
humanity would have dictated an early removal of the mother and her child to 


' In Lnko x'ni. 15 it is romlered “ stall.’’ Bui actual mangors, hnilt as they are in the shape of a 
kneading-trough, may he, and are, used as cradles in the East (Thomson, Land and Book, ii. 533, i. 
.Kvoii where these are w’anting, tlu^re is often a projecting lodge on which the cattle can rest their nose- 
bags. Mangers are certainly ancient (Horn. II. x. 568; Ildt. ix. 70). 

- Vulg. “ praesepe.” Hence Mr. Grove {Bill Diet. s. v. “ Bothloliom ”) goes a little too far in sayin.^ 
that “ tlie stable and its accompaniments are the creation of the imagination of poets and painters, with 
support from the Goi^pel narrative.” 
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some more appropriate resting-place. The magi, as we sec from St. Matthew, 
visited Mary in “ the honse.”^ But on all these minor incidents the Gospels 
do not dwell. The fullest of them is St. Luke, and tlie singular sweetness 
of his narrative, its almost idyllic grace, its sweet calm tone of noble reticence, 
seem clearly to indicate that he derived it, though but in fragmentary notices, 
from the lips of Mary herself. It is, indeed, difficult to imagine from whom 
else it could have come, for mothers are the natural historians of infant years ; 
but it is interesting to find, in the actual style, that “ colouring of a woman’s 
memory and a woman’s view,” which we should naturally have expected in 
confirmation of a conjecture so obvious and so interesting. To one who was 
giving the reins to his imagination, the minutest incidents would have claimed 
a description : to Mary they would have seemed trivial and irreh'vant. Others 
might wonder, but in her all wonder was lost in the one overwhelming revela- 
tion — ^the one absorbing consciousness. Of such things she could not lightly 
speak; “she kept all these things, and pondered them in her heart.”'^ The 
very depth and sacredness of that reticence is the natural and probable ex])]ana- 
ti('n of the fact, that some of the details of the Saviour’s infancy are fully 
K'corded by St. Luke alone. 

Matt. ii. 11. ' Sco Lange, i. 32.5. “ Luke ii. If*. 



COIN OF HEtlOl) THE GREAT.* 


* Ilcrod I., sumamed the Grt'iit. Tliis hrcmzc coin of Herod I. shows, on llic ohverso, ii helmet with chcck- 
picens, having a palm-branch on each side, and above a star, probably in allusion to Ht.Tod’s conquest of Jcrusjib'in, 
both those latter signs being frequently employed as symbols of victory : the time of the oonquost — the solemn day 
atonement — may bo symbolised by tho flaming oonsor inontited on a tripod, and surrounded by the letfeis 
BA^IAEn^ HPHAOT (of King Herod), to be seen on the reverse. For tho symbol on tho right, ?, various iiitor- 
]uotations have been suggested : it may be the tau or crK.r emjdoyed on Egyptian and Assyrian monumt iits 

"IS the sign of life, but here is pioro probably a mark of monetary valiu', TP (ixaXKov ) — a piece of tlirii’o tbo 
'•duo of the xaAfcoG;, or smallest copper coin. The figm’o iT, to the left tif the tripod, jirobably stands for the. j/uo' 
L being the Alexandrian mark for year, while the r which follows it is a rough representation e£ r 
(j^amma), the third letter of the Greek alphabet, the date indieated being 13. C. 38 — i.c., the third y<\ar from the tiino 
>^hcn Herod received from tho Romans tho title of King of Juda;a. 
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THE STAtt IX THE EAST. 


CllAPTEK IT. 

THE PKESKNTATION IX THE TEMPLE. 


“ Ho who witli all lioaven’s horahliy whilcTO 
Eiitcrotl tlio world, now Woods to us easo. 
Alas! how soon our sin 
Sore dotJi begin 

His infancy to seize!’’ — Milton, The Circumcision, 


I ovents onJy of our Lord’s infancy are narrated 

I ^TOsp(‘]s — namely, the Circumcision, the Pro- 

*i 1 \ sentation in the Temple, the Visit of the Magi, and 

Plight into Egypt. Of these the first two occur 
*’ 1 only in St. Luke, tlie last two only in St. Matthew. 

et no singl particular can be pointed out in whichi 
,j narratii es are necessarily conti’adictory. If, 

other grounds, we have ample reason to accept the 
*' evidence of the Evangeli.sts, as evidence given by 

•S witnesses of nTiimjieachablc honesty, we have every 

•* I’ight to believe that, to whatever cause the confessed 

fragmentariness of their narratiies may be due, those nar- 
ratives may fairly be regarded as supplementing each 
other. It is as dishonest to assume the existence of 
irreconcilable discrepancies, as it is to suggest the adoption of impossible 
harmonies. The accurate and detailed sequence of biographical narrative from 
the earliest years of life was a thing wholly' unknown to the Jews, and alien 
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alike from their style and temperament. Anecdotes of infancy, incidents of 
cliildhood, indications of future greatness in boyish yeai’s, are a very rare 
phenomenon in ancient literature. It is only since the dawn of Christianity 
that childhood has been surrounded by a halo of romance. 

The exact order of the events which occurred before the return to Nazareth 
can only be a matter of uncertain conjecture. The Circumcision was on the 
eighth day after the birth (Luke i. 59; ii. 21); the Purrification was thirty- three 
days after the circumcision ‘ (Lev. xii. 4); the Visit of the Magi Avas “when 
Jesus was bom in Bethlehem ” (Matt. ii. 1) ; and the Flight into Egypt 
immediately after their departure. The supposition that the return from Egypt 
was previous to the Presentation in the Temple, though not absolutely 
impossible, seems most improbable. To say nothing of the fact that such a 
postponement would have been a violation (however necessary) of the Levitical 
law,- it would either involve the supposition that the Purification was long 
postponed, which seems to be contradicted by the twice-repeated expression of 
St. Luke (ii. 22, J9) ; or it suppo.ses that forty days allowed su/licient time for 
the j'ourney of the wise men from “the East,” and for tlie flight to, and return 
from, Egypt. It involves, moreover, the extreme improbability of a return of 
the Holy Family to Jerusalem — a town but six miles distant from Bethleln'in — 
Avithin a few days after an event so frightful as the Massacre of the Innoctmts, 
Although no supposition is entirely free from tlie olyections wliieh nece.s.sarily 
arise out of our ignorance of the circumstances, it seems almost certain that the 
Flight into Egypt, and the circtimstances Avhich led to it, did not occur till alter 
th(‘ Presentation. For foi*ty days, theixdbi’o, the Holy Family Aver(“ left in peac(^ 
and obscurity, in a spot surrounded by so many scenes of inb'rest, and hallowed 
by so many traditions of their family and race. 

Of the Circumcision in) mention is made by the Apocryphal (Jospels, except 
nn amazingly repulsive one in the Arabic Gospel of tlie Iufancy^■* It Avas not an 
incident which would be likely to interest those whose oliject it was to intrude 
their own dogmatic fancies into the sacred story. But to the Christian it has its 
own sj^leipn meaning. It sIioavs that Christ came not to destroy the Law, but 

* Not after the birth, as Caspari says. 

For by the law a woman was obliged to stay in the house during the forty days before the purili- 
<-ation (Lev. xii. 1 — 8). 

^ Arab. Ev. Inf. cli. v. — was doubtless performed by Joseph, and the presence of witnesses was 
necessary. Special prayers were offered on the occasion, a cliair was plact'd for the ])rophet Llijali, as 
^ le precursor of the Messiah, and a feast terminated the ceremony. Lange (i. J90) well observes the 
^<>ntrast between the slight notice of tlio circumcision of Jesus, and the great lestivilies witii whieli tliai of 
t‘ John was solemnised. “ In John the rite of circumcision solemnised its last glory, * 
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to fulfil. Thus it became Him to fulfil all rigliteousness.' Thus early did He 
suffer pain for our sakes, to teach us tlie spiritual circumcision— the circumcision 
of the heart — the circumcision of all our bodily senses." As the East catches at 
sunset the colours of the West, so Bethlehem is a prelude to Calvary, and eveni 
the Infant’s cradle is tinged with a crimson refiection from the Eedeemer’s cross.^ 
It was on this day, too, that Christ first publicly received that name* of Jesus, 
which the command of the angel Gabriel had already announced. “Hoshea’" 
meant salvation; Joshua, “whose salvation is Jeliovah; Jesus is but the 
English modification of the Greek form of the name. At this time it was a 
name extraordinarily common among the J ews. It was dear to them as having 
been borne by the great Leader who had conducted them into victorious posses- 
sion of the Promised Laud, and by the great High Priest who had headed the 
band of exiles who returned from Babylon but henceforth— not for Jews only, 
but for all the world— it was destincHl to acquire a significance infinitely more 
sacred as the mortal designation of the Son ol' God. Tlie Hebrew “ Messiah ” 
and the Greek “ Christ ” were names which represented His office as the 
Anointed Prophet, Priest, and King ; but “ Jesus ” was the personal name 
which He bore as one wlio “ emptied Himself of His glory ” to become a sinless 
man among sinful men. 

On the fortieth day after the nativity — until which time she could not leave 
the house — the Virgin presented herself with her Babe from their Purification iu 
the Temple at Jerusalem. “Thus, then,” says St. Bonaventura, “do they 
bring the Lord of the Temple to the Temple of the Lord.” The proper offering 
on such occasions was a yearling lamb lor a burnt-oiferiug, and a young pigeon 
or a turtle-dove for a sin-ofiering but with that beautiful tenderness, which is 


‘ Matt. iii. 15. 

• Soo tlio soinowliai fauciful, ypt l>oautiful remarks of St. Bonaventura iu his Vita Christie ch. v. : 
“Wo Christians liavo baptism, a ritf? of fuller grace, and free from pain. Nevertheless, wo ought to 
practise tlio circumcision of llie lieart.” 

See Williams, Nativity, p. 87. 

^ Among the Greeks, and Romans al.so, the yfvidxia, or nominalia, wore on the eighth or ninth day after 
birtli. Among the Jews this was duo to the fact inemioned in Gen. xvii. 5, 15 (Abraham and Sarah). 

Soo Lzra ii. 2; iii. 2 ; Zech. iii. 1, For othor bearers of the name, see 1 Chron. xxiv. it; 1 Sanb 
vi. 11; 2 .King.s xxiii, 8; .Luke iii. 2J). A son of Saul is said to liav(.^ been so called (Jos. Antt. vi. 6, § b). 
In the Now Testament v e liavo “ Jesus which is called Justus ” (Col. iv. 11) ; Bar- Jesus (Acts xiii. 6) ; and 
piobably Jvsuh Barabhas, if the reading be right in Matt, xxvii, IG. Possibly the name might have been 
omitted hy transcribers from feelings of reverence ; on the other hand, it might have been inserted by 
heretics to spoil the fancy (alluded to by Origeu ad loc.) that “in tanta multitudine Scripturarim 
ncmuieni inveaimus Jemui peccatorem:* Keim, Geschichte Jem, i. 384—387.) No less than twelve 
people of tlie name (besides those mentioned in Scripture) are alluded to in Josephus alone. 

^ Luke ii. 22; J^ev. xii. 1—8; Numb, xviii. 16. 
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SO marked A the Mosaic legislation, those who were too poor 

for so cdmpaaatively costly an offering, were allowed to bring instead two 
turtle-doves or two young pigeons.^ With this humble offering Maiy presented 
hersetf 'to the priest. At the same time Jesus, as being a first-bom son, was 
to God, and in accordance with the law, was redeemed from the 
of Temple service by the ordinary payment of five shekels of the 




AN Ofl’lSiaNU OF TUUTLE DOVES. 


sanct'iary (Numb, xviii. 16 , 16 ), amounting in value to about fifteen shillings. 
Of the purification and presentation no further details are given to us, but 
this visit to the Temple was rendered memorable by a double incident— ^thc 
recognition of the Infant Saviour by Simeon and Anna. 

Of Simeon we are simply told that he was a just and devout Israelite 
endowed with the gift of prophecy, and that having received divine intimation 
that his death would not take place till he had seen the Messiah,® he entered 


' Lot. xH. 6 - 4 . 

_ The expression, “waiting for the consolaiion of Israel,” resembles what St. Mark says of Joseph of 
’AJ'iniatboa, ** who ako watted for the kingdom of God ” (.Mark xv. 43). 
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under some inspired impulse into the Temple, and there, recognising the Holy 
Child, took Him in his arms, and hurst into that glorious song— the ^'Hunc 
Dimittis” — which for eighteen centuries has been so dear to Christian liei^ts. 
The prophecy that the Babe should be “ a light to lighten the GentUesl' npv;]tei6.s 
than the strangeness of the circumstances, may well have caused astonish^jBnt 
to His parents, from whom the aged prophet did not conceal their ow^ futwe 
sorrows — warning the Virgin Mother especially, both of the deadly opposition 
which that Divine Child was destined to encounter, and of the national perils 
which should agitate the days to comc.^ 

Legend has been busy with the name of Simeon. In the Arabic Gospel 
of the Infancy, he recognises Jesus because he sees Him shining like a pillar 
of light in His mother’s arms.® Nicephorus tells us that, in reading the 
Scriptures, he had stumbled at the A'erse, “ Behold, a virgin shall conceive, 
and bear a son” (Isa. vii. 11), and had then received the intimation that lie 
should not die till he had seen it fulfilled. All attempts to identify him with 
other Simeons have failed. Had he been a High Priest, or ]^*residcnt of the 
Sanhedrin, St. Luke would not have introduced him .so casually as “a man 
in Jerusalem whose name was Simeon.” The statement in the Gospel of 
the Nativity of Mary that he was lid years old is wholly arbitrary; as is the 
conjecture that the silence of the Talmud about him is ,due to his Christian 
proclivities. He could not have bi^en Rabban Simeon, the son of Hillel, and 
father of Gamaliel, who would not at this time have been so old. Still less 
could he have been the far earlier Simeon the Just, who was believed to have 
prophesied the destruction of Jerusalem, and who was the last survivor of the 
great Sanhedrin.'* It is cui’ious that we should be told nothing respecting him, 
while of Anna the prophetess several interesting particulars are given, and 
among others that she was of the tribe of Asher — a valuable proof that tribal 
relations still lived affectionately in the memory of the people.'*' 

' The word Kttrai (Luko ii. 34) has Is'on iakou to iiioan. “this child who lies in my arms;” but tho E-V. 
is probably nearer to tho true moauing, and tho metaphor involved is tliat of a stoiio-— whether for 
stumbling or for edification (v. Wordsworth nd lof. ■ In the sad iiropbccy, “ Yea, a sword shall pierct 
through thy own soul also,” tho same word, /So^i/.a/o, is useil as iu Zoch. xiii. 7, LXX. * 

* Ev. Inf. Arab. cli. vi. 

V • I spell this word. Sanhedrin throughout, bocauso it is evidently a mere transliteratioii of the Greek 
<rwiifu>v. 

* I can 800 no ground for tho conjecture of Schleiermacher, approved by Neaader, that the narrative 
was derived from Anna herself. 




THK TIIKIU oi 1 hUlNiiS,* 


oiiAPTKi? irr. 

TTIK VrSTT OF TIIK MA(if. 


“0 Jonisalom, look about ilioo toward tlio oaist, and boliold ilio joy ibal comolb unlo llioo from 
Cod/’ — B akuch iv. 3(5. ' 


HE brief narrath’e of the Visit of the Ma^n, recorded 
in the second chapter of 8t. Matthew, is of the 
deepest interest in the liistoiy of Christianity. Tt is, 
in the first place, tlie Epiphany, or ^fanifestation of 
Christ to the Gentiles. It briiij^s the facts of the 
Gospel history into close connection with Jewish 
belief, with ancient prophecy, with secular liistory, 
and with modern science ; and in doin" so it fur- 
nishes us with new confirmations of our faith, derived in- 
cidentally, and therefore in the most unsuspicious raauner, 
from indisputable and unexpected quarters. 

Herod the Great, who, after a life of splendid misery jind 
criminal success, had now sunk into the jealous decrepitude 
of his savage old age, was residing in his new palace on Zion, whpn, halt 
inaddened as he was already by the crimes of his past career, he was thrown 



* From ba^-reliof on a sarcophagus in the Gathedrt^l of Ravenna, about the date of a.d. 600. 
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into a fresh paroxysm of alarm and anxiety by the visit of some Eastern Magi, 
1)earing the strange intelligence that they had seen in the East the star of a 
new-born Iriti g of the Jews, and had come to worship him. Herod, a mere 
Idumajan usurper, a more than suspected apostate, the detested tyrant over mi 
unwilling people, the sacrilegious plunderer of the tomb of David^ — ^Herod^*a 
descendant of the despised IslimaeJ and the hated Esau, heard the tidings with 
a terror and indignation which it was hard to dissimulate. The grandson of 
one who, as was believed, had been a mere servitor in a temple at Ascalon, 
and who in his youth had been carried off by Edomite brigands, he well knew 
how worthless were his pretensions to an historic throne which he held solely 
by successful adventure. But his croft equalled his cruelty, and finding that all 
Jerusalem shared his suspense, he summoned to his palace the leading priests 
and theologians of the Jews — perhaps the relics of that Sanhedrin which he had 
long reduced to a despicable shadow — to iiuprire of them where the Messiah* 
was to be born. Ho received the ready and confident answer that Bethlehem 
was the town indicated for that honour by tlie prophecy of Micah.® Concealing, 
therefore, liis desperate intention, he dispatched the wise men to Bethlehem, 
bidding them to let him know as soon as they had found the child, that he too 
might come and do him I'everenco. 

Before continuing the narrative, let us pause to inquire who these Eastern 
wanderers were, and what can be discovered inspecting their mysterious mission. 

* Jos. Antt. xvi. 7, §1. On s(;iziiig <lio tliroiie, with the support of the Romans, and specially of 
Antony, more tlian thirty years lieforo (A.U.C. 717), Herod (whoso mother, Cypros, was an Arabian, and his 
father, Autipalor, an Iduimwiii) liad been distinctly informed hy the Sanhedrin that, in obedience to 
Dent. xvii. 15, they could not accept a stranger for tlieir king. This faitlifnlnoss cost a groat many of 
them their lives. The political and iiersonal relations of Herod Trero evidently well adapted for the 
furtlieraiico of a new rtdigion. The rulers of the Jews, since the Captivity, had been Persian bot^vecn 
B.O. 536—332; Egypto-Grook and Syro-Groek between B.C. 332 — 142; Asmonman and independent 
between B.C. 142—63; and under Roman influences since the conquest of Jerusalem by Pompey, B.O. 63. 
Under Herod (from B.C. 37 to the birth of Clirist) the govenimont iniglit fairly be called cosmopolitan. 
In him the East and the West were united. By birth an Edomite on the father’s side, and an 
Islimaelito on the motlier’s, ho rcprosciited a third great division of the Semitic race by his nominal 
adoption of the Jewish religion. Yet his life was euvirely moulded by conceptions borrowed from the two 
groat Aryan races of the ancient Avorld ; his conceptions of policy and govenimont were entirely 
Roman; his ideal of life and enjoyuient entirely Greek. And, in addition to this, he was surrounded by 
a body-guard of liarbarian mercenaries. At no previous or subsequent period could a world- religion have 
beei^ more easily preached tliaii it was among the heterogeneous elements which were brought together 
by his singular tyranny. (Guder, Kuniy Ilcrodes der Grosse, i.) His astuteness, however, liad early 
taught him that his one best security was to tnickle to the all-powerful Romans. 

* Not as in the English version, “where Christ should be bom;” for it is tXpitrrht “the Anointed.” 

“ Christ ” in the Gosp^s, oven when without the article in Greek, which is only in four passages, is almost 
without exception (John xvii. 3) an appellative and not a proper name. 

* Micah V. 2 ; cf. John vii. 42. The latter passage shows how familiarly this prophecy was known to 
the people. The Jewish authorities quote the text loosely, but give the sense. 
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The name " Magi,” by which they are called in the Greek of St. Matthew, 
is perfectly vague. It meant originally a sect of Median and Persian scholars ; 
it was subsequently applied (as in Acts xiii. 6) to pretended astrologers or 
Oriental soothsayers. Such characters were well known to antiquity, under the 
name of Chaldaeans, and their visits were by no means unfamiliar even to the 
Western nations. Diogenes Laertius reports to us a story of Aristotle, that a 
Syrian maffe had predicted to Socrates that ho would die a violent death ; ^ and 
Seneca informs us that magi had visited the tomb of Plato, aud had there 
olfored incense to him as a divine being.® There is nothing but a mass of 
coni'used and contradictory traditions to throw any light either on their rank, 
their country, their number, or their names. The tradition which makes them 
kings was probably founded on the prophecy of Isaiah (l.\. 3) : “ And the 



EARLY MEDAL OF THE MA(iI.* 


Gentiles shall come to thy light, and kings to the brightness of thy rising/’ 
The fancy that they were Arabians may have arisen from the fact that myrrh 
and frankincense are Arabian products, joined to the passage in Ps. Ixxii. 10, 
'' Tlie kings of Tharshish and of the isles shall give presents,* the kings of 
Arabia and Saba shall bring gifts/’^ 

There was a double tradition as to their number. Augustine and Chrysostom 
say that there were twelve, but the common belief, arising perhaps from the triple 

* Diog. Laert. ii. 45. 

Sen. Ep, 58. 

In tlio original it is Arabia Felix. One MS. of tlio Protevangelium makes them com© from Persia; 
Thoodoret calls them Ohalda)au8 ; Hilary, .Ethiopians ; some more recent writers make them Indians. 

* This modal (.for it hears the imago and sujxn’acriptioii of no earthly .shows on tlio obverso th(' bust 

our Lord, with grave and solemn foatiir<‘.s, surli as Leonardo da Vinci loviul to jiuint ; to tlic nimhus surrounding 

du.i head are added the three extremities of a Greek cross, in the tru«^ style of early Byzunlin art, of the ninth 
or tenth century, to which period it probably belongs, llie h'gend i.s *■' Kmmaiiucl,” in chariictcrs jiartly Greek, 
p'Utly Latin — EMMA-NTHA. The group on the reverse (far infiTior in design, but not less int ri^sfing in subject) 
^■opresents tho throe Magi, who, in Phr 3 'ginn caps and short draperj", stand as in (*arnest haste they pre.sent their 
orings to the Holy Child. He, with, a circular glory^ around His head, i.s seated on tlie knee of IJis Mother^ and 
I forward to accept the offering. Above is seen the guiding star, and tho two dov< s, in tlio exorgiio >)elow,> 

' ‘beutely symbolise the Puriheation. The piece, of whie.li tho above is a rejirosentation, is believed to be of the 
bghest raritj^ and once belonged to the collection of Earl Pembroke (Poirib. Cat., p. 1492). 
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gifts, is that they were three in number.^ The Venerable Bede even gives 
us their names, their country, and their personal appearance. Melchior was an 
old man with white hair and long beard ; Caspar, a ruddy and beardless youth j 
Balthasar, swarthy and in the prime of life.® We are further informed by 
tradition that Melchior was a descendant of Shem, Caspar of Ham, and 
Balthasar of Japheth. Thus they are made representatives of the three periods 
of life, and the three divisions of the globe ; and valueless as such fictions 
may be for direct historical purposes, they have been rendered interesting ^ 
their influence on the most splendid productions of religious art.® The skulls of 
thefee three kings, each circled with its crown of jewelled gold, are still exhibited 
among the relics in the cathedral at Cologne.* 

It is, however, more immediately to our purpose to ascertain the causes of 
their memorable journey. 

We are informed by Tacitus, by Suetonius, and by Josephus, that there 
prevailed throughout the entire East at this time an intense conviction, derived 
from ancient prophecies, that ere long a poweid'ul monarch would arise in Judaea, 
and gain dominion over tin* world. It has, indeed, been conjectured that the 
Romair historians may simply be echoing an a.sserti on, for which Josephus was 
in reality their sole authority ; but even if we accept this uncertain supposition, 
there is still ample proof, both in Jewish and in Pagsm writings, that a guilty 
and weary world was dimly expecting the advent of its Deliverer. “ The dew 
of blessing falls not on us, and our fruits have no taste,” exclaimed Rabban 
Simeon, the son of Gamaliel ; and the expression might sum up much of the 
literature of an age which was, as Niebuhr says, “effete with the drunkenness of 
crime.” The splendid vaticination in the fourth Eclogue of Virgil proves the 
intensity of the feeling, and has long been reckoned among the “ unconscious 
prophecies of heatliendora.” 

There is, therefore, nothing extraordinary in the fact that these Eastern 
Magi .should have bent their .st('ps to Ji-rusalem, especially if there were any 
circumstances to awaken in the East a more immediate couvictio'n that this 
wide-spread expectation was on tlie point of fulfilment. If the^ were 
disciples of Zoroaster, they would sec in the Infant King the future conqueror 
of Ahriman, the destined Lord of all the World. The story of their journey 

Sco all the authorities for those legends or fancies quoted with imiiidiise learning and ittXJnnicy 
by Hofmann. ^ 

^ Bede, Opp, iii. 649. . » 

=» ^e art-student will at onco recall the glorious pictures of Paul Veronese, Giovanni Bellini, Ac, 

^ Roinald in tlie twelfth eontury. 
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has indeed been set down with contemptuous confidence as a mere poetic myth ; 
but though its actual historic verity must rest on the testimony of the Evan- 
gelist alone, there are many facts which enable us to sec that in its main 
outlines it involves nothing either impossible or even improbable. 

Now St. Matthew tells us that the cause of their expectant attitude was that 
they had seen the star of the Messiah in the East, and that to discover Him was 
the motive of their journey. 

- That any strange sidereal phenomenon should be interpreted as the signal 
0 ^ a coming king, was in strict accordance with the belief of their age. Such a 
notion may well have arisen from the prophecy of Balaam,^ the Gentile sorcerer 
— a prophecy which from tlie power of its rhythm, and the splendour of its 
imageiy, could hardly fail to be disseminated in eastern countries. Nearly a 
century afterwards, the false Messiah, in the reign of Hadrian, received from 
the celebrated Eabbi Akiba, the surname of Bar-Cocheba, or “ Son of a Star,” 
and caused a star to be stamped upon the coinage which he issued. Si-\ centuries 
iitterwards, Mahomet is said to have pointed to a comet as a portent illustrative 
of his pretensions. Even the Greeks and Eornans" had always considered that 
the births and deaths of gro‘at num were symbolised by the appearance and 
disappearance of heavenly bodies, and the same belief has continued down to 
comparatively modem times. The evanescent star which {ijjpeared in the time 
of Tycho Brahe, and was noticed by him on November 11, l.o72, was believed 
to indicate the brief but dazzling career of some warrior from the north, and was 
subsequently regarded as having been prophetic of the foi’tunes of Gustavus 
Adolphus. Now it so happens that, although the exact year in which Christ 
was bom is not ascertainable with any certainty from Scripture, yet, within a 
few years of what must, on any calculation, have been the period of His 
l)irth, there undoubtedly did appear a phenomenon in the heavens so remarkable 
that it could not possibly have escaped the observation of an astrological people. 

* That tho Jaws and their Rabbis had borrowed many astrological notions from the Chaldicaus, and that 
they eonuectod theso notions with the advent of tho Messiah, is certain. See tho quotations from the tract 
banhedrii% R, Abraham, Abarbauol, the Zoliar, in Mimter, Sopp, &o. Comp. Jos. AnU. ii. 9, §2, and 
^ §2, where Josephus quotes Berosus as having said that Abram was “ skilful in tho celestial science.” 

^ Luc. i. 629; Suet. Caes, 88; Sen. Nat Quaest i. 1; Sorv. ad Virg, Eel, 9, 47. — Every one will 
remember the allusions in Shakespeare — 

Tho Heavens themselves blaze at tho death of princes.’*— /fipwry IV, 

^ ** Comets portending change of time and state, 

Brandish your crystal tresses in the sky, 

And with them scourge the bad revolting stars 

That have consented to our Henry’s death.”- 1 Henry VI, , i. 1. 
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Tlie^ immediate applicability of this pbenomenon to the G^Mpisi nam^tive 
gexteralljp abandoned; but, whatever other theory may be held about i^ ih ip 
unquestionably important and interesting as having furnished one of ith&/4ia^ 
which first led to the discovery, that the birth of Christ took place three or 
four years before our received era.^ This appearance, and the oircamsteiupe 
which have been brought into connection with it, we will proceed to 
They form a curious episode in the history of exegesis, and are ot 
remarkable ; but we must fully warn the reader that the evidence by whioli 
this astronomical fact has been brought into immediate connection wi&, 
St. Matthew^s narrative is purely conjectural, and must bo received, if received 
at all, with considerable caution. 

On December 17, 1G03, there occurred a conjunction of the two largest 
superior planets, Saturn and Jupiter, in the zodiacal sign of the Fishes, in the 
watery trigon.® In the following spring they were joined in the fiery trigon by 
Mars, and in September, 1G04, there appeared in the foot of Ophiuchus, and 
between Mars and Saturn, a new star of the first magnitude, which, after shining 
for a whole year, gradually waned in March, IGOG, and finally disappeared.® Bru- 
nowski, the pupil of Kepler, who first noticed it, describes it as sparkling with 
an interchange of colours like a diamond, and as not being in any way nebulous, 
or offering any analogy to a comet.* These remarkable phenomena attracted the 
attention of tlu; great Kepler, who, from liis acquaintance with astrology, knew 
" the immense importance which such a conjunction would have had in the eyes 
of the Magi, and wished to discover whether any such conjunction had taken 
place about the period of our Lord’s birth. Now there is a conjunction of 
J upiter and Saturn in the same trigon about every twenty years, but in every 
200 years they pass into another trigon, and are not conjoined in the same 
trigon again (after passing through the entire Zodiac), till after a lapse of 704 
years, four months, and twelve days. By calculating backwards, Kepler 


* Tills is the date adopted by Idelcr, Saiiclemente, Wieseler. Herod the Great died iii4tie ftr## week of 
Nisan, A.U.O. 750, aa wo can prove, iiartly from the fact that shortly before his death thetti KraS' Mi eclipse 
of the moon (Jos. Antt. xvii. 6, § 4). Ideler and Wurm have shown that the only eclipse vimblo’ «| 5 j«msa!em 
in the year 750 A.U.C., B.C. 4, inn.<it have taken place in the night between the 12ih Mid IStilf'hf March 
(Wieseler, p. 56). Our ora wa.s invented by Dionysius Exiguns, an abbot at Borne, Who died 

’ Astrologers divided the Zodiac into four trigqus — that of fire (Aries, Leo, SigittSiliiii)'* that of 
earth (Taurus, Virgo, Capricomus); that of air (Qoinini, Libra, Aquarius); and (hat of (Cancer, 

Scorpio, Pisces), 

’ The star observod by Tycho lasted from November, 1572, till abont April, lS74 Skdi vtempowry 
stars are perhaps due to immense combustions of hydrogen. ' * ' 

* There may, therefore, be no exaggeration in the language of Ignatius (J^.^ gd when be 

says, “ The stac sparkled brilliantly above all stiu«.” y.j ' r. ■ 
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discovered that the same conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn, in Pisces, had 
-happened no less than three times in the year A.U.C. 747, and that tjie planet 
Mars had joined them in the spring of 748 ; and the general fact that there was 
such a combination at this period has been verified by a number of independent 
investigators,^ and does not seem to admit of denial. And liowever we may 
apply the fact, it is certainly an interesting one. For suclx a conjunction would 
at once have been interpreted by the Chaldajan observers as indicating the 
approach of some memorable event ; and since it occurred in tbe constellation of 
Pisces, which was supposed by astrologers to be immediately connected with the 
fortunes of Judaja,® it would naturally turn their thoughts in that direction. 
The form of their interpretation would be moulded, both by the astrological 
opinions of the Jews — which distinctly point to this A^ery conjunction as an 
indication of the Messiah — and by the expectation of a Deliverer which was so 
widely spread at the period in which they lived. 

The appearance and disappearance of new stars is a phenomenon by no 
means so rare as to admit of any possible doubt.® The fact that St. IMatthew 
speaks of such a star within two or three years, at the utmost, of a time when 
we know that there was this remarkable planetary conjunction, and the fact that 
there was such a star nearly 1,000 years afterwards, at the time t)f a similar 
conjunction, can only be regarded as a curious coincidence. Wo should, indeed, 
have a strong and strange confirmation of one main fiict in St. Matthew’s 
narrative, if any reliance could be plaeed on the assertion that, in the 
astronomical tables of the Chinese, a record has been preserved that a new star 
did appear in the heavens at this very epoch.'*^ But it would be obviously idle 


‘ He supposed tliat tlio othef conjunctious would coincide with seven great cliin.actcvic years or epottlis : 
Adam, Enoch, the Deluge, Moses, Isaiah (about the commencement of the Greek, Roma^>, and Babylonian 
eras), Christ, Charlemagne, and the Refonnation. 

‘ Kepler’s first tract ou this subject was De nova Stella in pede Serpentaru, Prague, IdOd. Ho was 
followed by Ideler, JEfand6ttc/i der Chrouologie, ii. 406; Pfatt’ , Da5 LicM und die Wcltgcgenden, Bamb. 
1821 ; Miinter, Stem d, Weisen^ Copenhag., 1827 ; Schumacher, Schubert, Encke, Goldschmidt, Ac. 
Professor Pritchard carefully went through Kepler’s calcuLitions, and confirms the fact of the conjunction, 
though he slightly modifies the dates, and, like most recent inquirers, denies that the phenomenon has any 
hearing <jp the Gospel narrative. That such astronomical facts are insufficient to explain the langmigo of 
St. Matthew, if taken with minute and literal accuracy, is obvious ; but that they have no hearing on the 
^circumstances as they were reported to the Evangelist, perhaps half a century later, is more than can bo 
safely affirmed. 


^ Sepp, who always delights in the most fanciful and unfounded combinations, connects this fact 
(IX0T2 = ’lT}(roOf Xpnrrhs 0«oD Tibs as the well-known symbol of the Church and of 

Christians. (Lehen Jem, p. 7.) 

^ mentioned by Wieseler, p. 61. Wo cannot, however, press the Evangelist's use of o.(rr4)p^ 

star, ’ rather than Hffrpov, “a constellation;” the two words are loosely used, and often almost 
^discriminately interchanged. Further than this it must bo steadily borne in mind (v. supra, note 2), 
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to build on a datum which is so incapable of verification and so enveloped with 
uncertainty. 

We arc, in fact, driven to the conclusion that the astronomical researches 
which have proved the reality of this remarkable planetary conjunction 'are only 
valuable as showing the jjossifnlity that it may have prepared the Magi for the 
early occurrence of some great event. And this confident expectation may luivc 
led to their journey to Palestine, on the subsccpient appearance of an evanescent 
star, an appearance by no means unparalleled in the records of astronomy, but 
which in this instance^ seems to rest on the authority of the Evangelist alone, 

No one, at any rat(', ne(>d stumble over the supposition that an apparent 
sanction is thus extended to tin* combinations of astrology. Apart from 
astrology altogether, it is conceded by many wise and candid observers, even by 
the great Niebuhr, the last man in the world to be carried away by credulity or 
superstition, that great catastrophes and unusual phenomena in nature have, as 
a matter of fact — however we may choose to interpret such a fact — synchronised 
in a remarkable manner with great events in human history." It would not, 
therefore, imply any prodigious folly on the part of the Magi to regard the 
planetary conjunction as something providentially significant. And if astrology 
he ever so absurd, yet there is nothing absurd in the supposition that the Magi 
sliould bo h‘d to truth, even through the gateways of delusion, if the spirit 
of sincerity and truth was in them. The history of science will furnish 
repeated instances, not only of the enormous discoveries accorded to apparent 
accident, but even of the immense results achieved in the investigation of 
innocent and honest error. Saul who, in seeking asses, found a kingdom, is but 
a type of many another seeker in many another age.'^ 

The Magi came to IJcthlehera, and offered to the young child in His rude and 


lliat tlie curious fact of llio j)lanetiiry conjunction, oven if it were accompaniotl by an ovnnescent star, 
would not exactly coincide with, lliongli it mij'ht to some extent account for, the languairo used- by 
St. Mattlrew. 

It is ronarbable that tlio cidebrated Abarbanel (d. 1508), in his commentary on Daniel — distinctly 
says that the conjunction of .Tnpitor and Satuni alway-> indicates great events. He then gives five 
mystic reasons why Pisces shonld he the constellalion of the Israelites, and says that there hfd been a 
coujimction of Jupiter and Saturn in Pisces three yem-e before the birth of Moses. From a similar 
conjunction in his own days (1163), ho expected tho speedy birth of tho Messiah. What makes thw 
4 Aharhanel must have been wliolly ignorant of the conjunction iu 

A.IT.O. 747. (See Ebrard, (?osp. Jfist., E. Tr., p. 178.) 

- See Niebuhr’s Lect. on Hist, of Rome, ii. 103, od. Schmitz. 

. i.^ " Superstition,” says Neaiuler, “often pave.s tho way for faith.” “How often,” says Hamann, 

•has (^d coiide.scended not merely to tho feelings and thoughts of men, but even to their failinF* 
and their prejudices.” 
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humble resting-place^ a reverence which we do not hear that they had paid to 
the usurping Edomite in his glittering palace. “ And when they had opened 
their treasures they presented unto Him gifts, gold, and frankincense, and 
myrrh;” The imagination of early Christians has seen in each gift a special 
significance : myrrh for the human nature, gold to the king, frankincense to the 
divinity ; or, the gold for the race of Shem, the myrrh for the race of Ham, the 
incense for the race of Japhet; — innocent fancies, only worthy of mention 
because of their legendary interest, and their bearing on the conceptions of 
Christian poetry and Christian art. 



* Matt. ii. 11 scorns to show, what would of course ho jirobnhlc, tliaf fho stall or niangor formed 
hut a brief rosting-placc. It is needless to call attention to the obvious fact that St* Matthew does not 
mention the birth in the inn, or the previous journey from Nazareth. It is not necesaary to assuiiui 
that he was wholly unaware of these ciroumstances, though I see no difficulty in the admission that such 
may have boon the case, 

* Simon Bar-Cochab, or Bar-Coeheba (Son of a Shir). The Btar above the letrastylo temple on the oT) verse 
of tills shekel, which de Saulcy, with great probability, assigns to Ikir-Cochab, shows how dearly the Jews, 
dow'n to their second and last revolt from the Romans, had clung to the temporal fultihnent of prophecies, such 
Numb. xxiv. 17 — 24. Around the fac;ado of the temple is the name “Simon’’ (or rather Simeon), for the 
sujipression of whose revolt Julius Severus had to he recalled from Britain, a.d. 134 ; and on the reverse the 
Words “Beliveraneo of Jerusalem,” surrounding the eitroii and pahn-braneli — symbols of the great festival of 
Tabernacles, and appropriately chosen by Simon the Maecabee as a national d(‘viee upon the slu'kcls that he 
struck. The iiiscriptions are both of them in Samaritan characters. The example from wdiich this engraving has 
l^oen made is in the British Museum. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE FLKillT INTO EGYPT, AND THE MASSACRE OF THE INNOCENTS. 


“ Say, wlio arc tlinso, oil ^ol<len win^s, 

TLat hover round the iicwdjorn King of kings?” — K eble, Christian Year, 


HEN they had oftered tludr gifts, the Wise Men 
would naturally have returned to Herod, hut being 
warned of (lod in a dream, they returned to their 
own land another way. Neither in Scripture, nor 
in autlu'utic history, nor even in early apocryphal 
tradition, do w(; find any further traces of tlu'i)’ 
existence ; but their visit led to very memorable 
e\'ents. 

The dream which warned them of danger may ver} 
probably have fallen in with their own doubts about the 
cruel and crafty tyrant who had expressed a hypocritical 
desire to pay his homage to the Infant King ; and if, as 
Ave may suppose, they imparted to Joseph any hint as to 
their misgivings, lu' too would be prepared for the Avaniing 
dream Avhich bade him fly to Egypt to save the young child from Herod’s 
jealousy. 

‘ih ages, been the natural place of refuge for all who Avere 
duA'cn froju lalestine by distress, persecution, or discontent. Rhinokolura, the 

liver of Egyjit, or as Milton, with his usual exquisite and learned accuracy, 
calls it,— 

” Tlio brook that jiarts 
from Syrian grouud,” ^ 

Milton liivs, liowcver, boon luislod by tlio word nwfy, and its translation by “brook” in our voraiou- 
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might have been reached by the fugitiA'cs in three days, and once upon the 
iurther bank, they were beyond the reach of Herod’s jurisdiction. 

Of the flight, and its duration. Scripture gives us no further particulars; 
tolUng us only that the Holy Family fled by night from Bethlehem, and returned 
when Joseph had again been assured by a dream that it would be safe to take 
back the Saviour to the land of His nativity. It is left to apocryphal legends, 
immortalised by the genius of Italian art, to tell us how, on the way, the dragons 
came and bowed to Him, the lions and leopards adored Him, the roses of 
Jericho blossomed wherever His footsteps trod, the palm-trees at His command 
bent dow'n to give them dates, the robbers were overawed by His majesty, and 
the journey was miraculously shortened. They tell us further how, at His 
intrance into the country, all the idols of the land of Egypt fell from their 
])edestals with a sudden crash, and lay shattered and broken upon their faces, 
and how many w'onderful cures of lepro.sy and demoniac possession wer(‘ wrought 
by His word. All this wealth and prodigality of superflvious, aimless, and un- 
meaning miracle — arising in part from a mere craving for the supernatural, and 
in part from a fanciful application of Old Testament propht'cies — furnishes a 
strong contrast to the truthfid simplicity of the (xospel narrative. St. Matthew 
neither tells us where the Holy Family abode in Egypt, nor how long their 
I xile continued ; but ancient legends say that they remained two' year's absent 
from Palestine, and lived at Matarceh,’ a few miles north-east of Cairo, Avhere 
a fountain was long shown of which Jesus had made the water fresh, and an 
ancient sycamore under which they had rested. The Evangelist alludes only to 
the causes of their flight and of their return, and finds in the latter a new"^ and 
deeper significance for the wmrds of the prophet Hosea, “ Out of Egypt have I 
called my Son.”'' 


Mr. Grove iufonns mo tliat RhiuocoUira, now Wady ol-Areesh (the “ river of Egypt,” Nmub. xxxiv. fi, &e.1. 

a broad shallow wady with scarcely a trace of a l>auk. Still, as is usnal in desert valleys, a torrent 
docs How through the bottom of it after wntor raias. 

St. Bonarontura (De Vita Christi) says seven years. 

' This town is sometimes identified with On, or Heliopolis, where lived Asenath, the wife of Jo.sej)h, 
Mil wher^ under the name of Osarsiph, Moses liad been a priest. Onias, at the head of a large colony 
*' Jewish refugees, flying from the rage of Antiochus, liad founded a temple there, and was thus believed 
to have fulfilled the prophecy of Isa. xix. 19. (Sepp.) 

Finds a new and deeper significance, or, in other words, totally misunderstands,” is the marginal 
vf a friend who saw those pages. And so, no doubt, it might at first appc.ir to our Western 
™ horlhem conceptions and methods of criticism; but not so to an Oriental and an Analogist. Trained 
^0 regard every word, nay, every letter of Scripture as mystical and divine, accustomed to (lie apjdicaMou 
*** senses, all of which were supposed to be latent, in .some myslerious fashion, under 

auil utterance, St. Matthew would have regarded his least apparently relevant quotations from, 

usious to, the Old Testament, not in the light of occasional illustrations, but in the light of most 
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The flij^ht into Egypt led to a very memorable event. Seeing that the Wise 
Men had not returned to him, the alarm and jealousy of Herod assumed a still 
darker and more malignant aspect. He had no means of identifying the royal 
infant of the seed of David, and least of all would he have been likely to seek for 
Him in the cavern stable of the village khan. But he knew that the child whom 
the visit of the Magi had taught him to regard as a future rival of himself or 
of his house was yet an infant at the breast ; and as Eastern mothers usually 
suckle their children for two years,' he issued his fell mandate to slay all the 



MAI’ OF SOUTH rAI,E.STI\K. 


maie children of Bethlehem and its neighbourhood “ from two years old and 
under.” Of the method by which the decree was carried out we know nothing. 
The children may have been slain secretlj'^, gradually, and by various forms of 


^Icmn propi.etic references to (lie erents , about which lie writes. And in so doing lie would be argnintf 
in strict accordance witli tl.e views in wliicli tlio.se for whom ho wrote had boon traineil from their earlio.st 
nifancy. Nor is there, oven to our modern conceptions, anything erronoous or unnatural in the fact that 
tho Evangelist transfei-s to <ho Messiah the Inngimgo which Hosea had applied to the ideal Israel. Tlifl 
ideal Israel the ideal ‘ Jashar” or “Upright Man”— was tho obvious and accepted type of the 
coming Christ —llio quotation is from Hosoa xi. 1, and St. Matthow has hero referred to the original, 
^d corrected the faiil y rendering of tho LXX., which is Aiyiirro. rA r.W airov (“Fmm 

Egypt I cal eil his children '). Sia, Excursus XI., “ Old Testament Quotations in the Evangelists." 

Ketabhoth, o9 h ; 2 Macc. vii. 27, “ gave thee suck throe years.” Others refer the calculation to ih" 
previous appearance of the nlanetary conjunction; and if this took place A.U^C, 747, and Jesus was Iw’rc 
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murder; or, as has been generally supposed, there may have been one single 
liour of dreadful butchery.i The decrees of tyrairts like Herod are usuall 3 
involved in a deadly obscurity ; they reduce the world to a torpor in which it is 
hardly safe to speak above a whisper. But the wild wail of anguish which rose 
IVom the mothers thus cruelly robbed of their infant children could not be 
hushed, and they who heard it might well imagine that Rachel, the great 
ancestress of their race, whose tomb stands by the rotulsido about a mile from 
Bethlehem, once more as in the pathetic image of the prophet — mingled her 



RACHEI/S TOMB. 


'oice with the mourning and lamentation of those who wept so inconsolably 
lor their murdered little ones.® 1 6 6 7 


certain) A.IT.C. 750, it is a curious coinculenco tiiat Ab,nrl)iinel. 
‘ook place ” wt'rli forasluiilowed tlio birth of Moses 


as \Yc have already montionod. 
three years before that event 


Tho ^rote\aiig. says (xxi. 1) tliat lie dispatched the assassins to Bethlehem. 

originally U) tlio Captivity. In this quotation also St. Mattliew has translate*! 
^ remark of Calvin, that » Matthew does not mean that the prophet had 

many voarst -P advent of Christ, tliat mourning was renewed whieJi 

‘minnion sense women of Betldehom had made,” is cliaracterised by Ids usual strong and lionest 

P^'Bphoev If * ^ home in mind in considering several of the Gospel references to aiici<*nt 

piiiuts of ex **^^^*^^ Matthew more strongly tlian to the other Evangelists. On tliis, as on other 

Iheolocry q£ ^horo bo no question whatever, in the mind of any eonipot(*nt scholar, that tlio 

le iieiormation, and oven of tho Fathers, was freer, manlier, less shackled by false theories 
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To US there seems something inconceivable in a crime so atrocious ; but our 
thoughts have been softened by eighteen centuries of Christianity, and such 
deeds are by no means unparalleled in the history of heathen despots and of the 
ancient world. Infanticide of a deeper dye than this of Herod’s was’ a crime 
dreadfully rife in the days of the Empire, and the Massacre of the Innocents, as 
well as the motives Avhich led to it, can be illustrated by several circumstances in 
the history of this very epoch. Suetonius, in his Life of Augustus, quotes from 
the life ol’ the Emperor by his freednian Julius Marathus, a story to the effect 
that shortly before his birth there was a prophecy in Home that a king over the 
Homan people would soon be born. To obviate this danger to the Republic, the 
Senate ordered that all the male children born in that year should be abandoned 
or exposed; but the Senators, whose wives were pregnant, took means to prevent 
the ratification of the statute, because each of them hoped that the prophecy 
might refer to his own child.’^ Again, Eusebius ® quotes from Hegesippus, a 
Jew by birth, a story that Doinitian, alarmed by the growing power of the name 
of Christ, issued an order to destroy all the descendants of the house of David 
Two grandchildren of St. Jude — “the Lord’s brother” — were still living, and 
were known as the Desposyni} They were betrayed to the Emperor by a 
certain Jocatus, and other Nazaraian heretics, and were brought into the 
imperial presence ; but when Domitian observed that they only held the rank 
of peasants, and that their hands were hard with manual toil, he dismissed 
them in safety with a mLxture of pity and contempt. 

Althougli doubts have been thrown on the Massacre of the Innocents, it is 
profoundly in accordance with all that we know of Heyod’s character. The 
master-passions of that able but wicked prince were a most unbounded ambition, 
and a most excruciating jealousy.* His whole career was red with the blood 
of murder. He had massacred priests and nobles ; he had decimated the 
Sanhedrin ; he had caused the High Priest, his brother-in-law, the young and 
noble Aristobulus, to be drowned in pretended sport before his eyes j he bad 
ordered the strangulation of his favourite wife, the beautiful Asmona^an princess 

about iuspiratiuii, aud lo.ss timid of ignorant criticism, flian that which claims to be the solJ’ orthodos 
theology of the present day. 

Suet. Vit. Aug., p. Dt. As history, uo doubt the anecdote is perfectly worthless, but it is not worthless 
as illustrating what we otherwise know to have been possible in an age in which, as is still the case in 
China, infanticide was hardly regarded as a di.sgrac-e. 

® Hist. Ecc. Hi. 15. 

This fact is mentioned by Julius Af ricanus, who was bom at Emmaus, about the beginning of the third 
century, and who says tliat ho know some of the De,sposyni persoaaUy. (Eusob. Hist See. i. 7.) 

* Jos. Antt xvi. 5, § 4. 
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Vlariamne, though she seems to have been the only human being whom he 
)assionately loved. ^ His sons Alexander, Aristobulus, and Antipater — his uncle 
Foseph— Antigonus and Alexander, the uncle and father of his wife — ^his 
nother-in-law Alexandra — his kinsman Cortobanus — his friends Dositheus 
ind Gladias, were but a few of the multitudes who fell victims to his 
languinary, suspicious, and guilty terrors. His brother Pheroras and his son 
^rchelaus barely and narrowly escaped execution by his orders. Neither the 
)looming youth of the prince Aristobulus, nor the white hairs of the kin g 
lyrcanus had protected them from his fawning and treacherous fury. Heaths 
)y strangulation, deaths by burning, deaths by being cleft asunder, deaths by 
lecrot assassination, confessions forced by unutterable torture, acts of insolent 
ind inhuman lust, mark the annals of a reign which was so cruel that, in the 
■nergetic language of the Jewish ambassadors to the Emperor Augustus, “ the 
survivors during his lifetime were even more miserable than the suflerers.”^ 
Vud as in the case of Henry VIII., every dark and brutal instinct of his 
•haracter seemed to acquire fresh intensity as his life drew towards its close. 
Flaunted by the spectres of his murdered wife and murdered sons, agitated by 
;he conflicting furies of remorse and blood, the pitiless monster, as Josephus calls 
aim, was seized in his last days by a black and bitter ferocit}’, which broke out 
igainst <all Avith whom he came in contact.'* There is no conceivable difficulty 
n supposing that such a man — a savage barbarian with a thin veneer of corrupt 
md superficial civilisation — would have acted in the e.xact manner which St. 
Matthew describes ; and the belief in the fact receives inde])endent confirmation 
From various sources. “ On Augustus being informed,” says Macrobius, “ that 
imong the hoys under two years of aye whom Herod ordered to he slain in Syria, his 
own son also had been slain,” “ It is better,” said he, “ to bo Herod’s pig (w) 
than his son (ww).”^ Although Macrobius is a late writer, and made the 


' The feelings of Herod towards Mariamne, who, as a Maccabajiiu priueoss, liad far more right to 
the sorereignty than himself, were not unlike tJiose of Henry VII. towards Elizabeth of York, and 
in a loss degree those of William III. towards Mary. Herod was well awaro that he owed his sovereignty 
solely to « tfco almighty Homans.” Aristobulus was murdered at the ago of eighteen, Hyreanns at the age 
of eighty j and he hated them alike for their popularity, and for their Maccabie.an origin. More ghosts 
^I'ut have gathered round the dying bed of this “ gorgeous criminal ” than those wliieh the fancy of 
bli>4cspeare has collected round the bed of Richard III. 

Jos. AnU. xvii. 11, § 2. 

1 1 miserable family, even to the third generation, to bo imbued so deep beyond any othor^ in 

^oo( , one steeped in the blood of infant martyrs, the other in that of John the Baptist, an<t the third 
James the Apostle with the sword — all throe conspicuous in the persecution of Christ.” 
twUlmms, The Nativ. 132.) 

f^iopun cannot be preserved in English. Augustus meant that Herod's pig, since, as a Jew, bo could 
5 
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mistake of supposing that Herod’s son Antipater, who was put to death about 
the same time as the Massacre of the Innocents, had actually perished in that 
massacre, it is clear that the form in which he narrates the bon mot of Augustus 
points to some dim reminiscence of this cruel slaughter. 

Why then, it has been asked, does Josephus make no mention of so 



IIOr.sES IN BETHLEHEM. 


infamous an atrocity ? Perliaps because it was performed so' secretly that be 
did not even know of it. Perhaps because, in those terrible days, the murder 
of a score of children, in consequence of a transient suspicion, would have been 
regarded as an item utterly insignificant in the list of Herod’s murdci’s * 
Perhaps because it was passed over in silence by Nikolaus of Damascus, wJw, 
writing in the true spirit of those Hellcnising courtiers, who wanted ■&) make a 

not eat it, would be aifer than his son. Herod had to ask the Emperor’s leave before putting his sons to 
death; and Aiitiiutor, whom lio ordered to be executed only five days before his death, was the third wlw 
had undergone tliis fate.— Macrobius lived about A.D. 400, but ho used early materials, and the pun is 
almost certaiuly Instorical. 

Tlie probable number of tlio Iniioeeuts lias been extraordinarily exaggerated. Considering 
Bethlehem wa.s but a village of perhaps 2,000 inhabitants, we may safely hope that, even in all its 
bouudanos, not more the a twenty male children were sacrificed, aad perhaps not half that number. 
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political Messiah out of a corrupt and blood-stained usurper, magnified all his 
patron’s achievements, and concealed or palliated all his crimes.^ But the more 
probable reason is that Josephus, whom, in spite of all the immense literary 
debt which we owe to him, we can only regard as a renegade and a sycophant, 
did not choose to make any allusion to facts which were even remotely 
connected with the life of Christ. The single passage in Avhich he alludes 
to Him is interpolated, if not wholly spurious, and no one can doubt that his 
silence on the subject of Christianity was as deliberate as it was dishonest. 

But although Josephus does not distinctly mention the event, yet every 
single circumstance which he does tell us about this very period of Herod’s life 
supports its probability. At this very time two eloquent Jewish teachers, 
Judas and Matthias, had incited their scholars to pull down the large golden 
eagle which Herod had placed above the great gate of the Temple. Josephus 
connects this bold attempt with premature rumours of Herod’s death; but 
Lardner’s conjecture that it may have been further encouragetl by the Messianic 
hopes freshly kiiulled by the visit of the AVise Men, is by no means impossible. 
The attempt, however, was defeated, and Judas and Matthias, wjth forty of their 
scholars, were burned alive. AVith such crimes as this befoi'c him on every page, 
Josephus might well have ignored the secret assassination of a few unweaned 
infants in a little village. Their blood was but a drop in that crimson river in 
which Herod was steeped to the very lips. 

It must have been very shortly after the murder of the Innocents that Herod 
died. Only five days before his death he had made a frantic attempt at suicide, 
and had ordered the execution of his eldest son Antipater. His deathbed, which 
once more reminds us of Henry V'^III., was accompanied by circumstances of 
peculiar horror, and it has been noticed that the terrible disease of which he 
died is hardly mentioned in history, except in the case of men who have been 


' Josephus’s own opinion of the kind of mon who were Horod's creatures and parasites may iw 
found in his Antt. xvL 6, § 4. As to Josephus, ids o\ni narrative is his worst condemnation, and Do 
Quincey’s estimate of him {Woirl(s, vi. 272 — 275) is not too severe. His works betray some of the 
Worst characteristics of tho Oriental and tlie Pharisee. Ho may have omitted all mention of Christ 
oot of she^r perplexity, although ho certainly rejected His Mossiahship (Orig. c. Cels. i. 35). Nothing is 
Wore common in historians and biographers than tho deliberate supimessiou of awkward and disagreeable 
sets. Justus of Tiberius, another contemporary historian, was also purposely reticent. Does any one 
' **1 murder of Orjspus, because Eusebius takes no notice of it in his life of Coustniitine H But 
Pj^riaps, after all, there is an allusion — though guarded and distant — to this crime, or at any rate to 
® circumstances which led to it, in tho Anti<piities of Josephus (xvi. 11, § 7; xrii. 2, §4), where it is 
H**r*^**^ Herod slow a number of Pharisees and others because they foretold “ how God had decreed 

&\\ ?®™rnmont should cease, and his posterity should bo deprived of it.” Possibly another 

nsion (though out of place) may be found in xiv. 9, § 4, whore wo hoar of a clamour against Herod, 

* >y “ The mothers of those who had been slain by him.” 
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rendered infamous by an atrocity of persecuting zeal.^ On his bed of intolerable 
anguish, in that splendid and luxurious palace which he had built for himself 
under the palms of Jericho, swollen with disease and scorched by thirst — 
ulcerated externally and glowing inwardly with a “ soft slow fire ” — surrounded by 
plotting sons and plundering slaves, detesting all and detested by all — longing 
for death as a release from his tortures, yet dreading it as the beginning of worse 
terrors — stung by remorse, yet still unslaked with murder — a horror to all 
around him, yet in his guilty conscience a worse terror to himself — devoured by 
the premature coiTuption of an anticipated grave — eaten of worms as though 
visibly smitten by the finger of God’s wrath after seventy years of successl'ul 
villainy — the wretched old man, whom men had called the Great, lay in savage 
frenzy awaiting his last hour. As he knew that none would shed one tear for 
him, he determined that they should shed many for themselves, and issued an 
order that, under pain of death, the principal families in the kingdom and the 
chieis ol the tribes should come to Jericho. They came; — and then, shutting 
them in the hippodrome, he secretly commanded his sister Salome that at the 
moment of his death they should all be massacred. And so, choking as it 
were with blood, devising massacres in its very delirium, the soul of Herod 
passed forth into the night. 

In purple robes, with crown and sceptre and precious stones, the corpse was; 
placed uj)on its splendid bier, and accompanied Avith military pomp and burning 
incense to its grave in the Ilerodium, not far from the place where Christ was 
born. But the spell of the Hcrodian dominion was broken, and the people saw 
how illusory had been its glittering fascination. The day of Herod’s death was, 
as he had foreseen, observed as a festival. His will was disputed ; his kingdom 
disintegrated ; his last order was disobeyed ; his sons died for the most part in 
infamy and exile ; the curse of God was on his house, and though, by ten wives 
and many concubines, he seems to have had nine sons and five daughters, yft 
within a hundred years the family of the Temple-servitor of Ascalon had 

perished by disease or violence, and there was no living descendant to per- 
petuate his name.® 

If the intimation of Herod’s death was speedily given to Joseph, the stay in 
•®Sypt must have been too short to influence in any way the human development 


tho Se VIlT Diocletian, Herod the Great, Herod AgripP*- 

’Mtip^r, father of Horod, is said to have been a hierodoulos or servitor in a temple of ApoUo »t 
Asc&lon. Compare the rapid extinction of the sons of Philip the Pair. 
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of our Lord. This may perhaps be the reason why St. Luke passes it over in 
silence. 

It seems to have been the first intention of Joseph to fix his home in 
Bethlehem. It was the city of his ancestors, and was hallowed by many 
beautiful and heroic associations. It would have been easy to find a living there 
by a trade which must almost anywlicre have supplied the simple wants of a 
peasant family. It is true that an Oriental rarely leaves his home ; but when he 
has been compelled by circumstances to do so, he finds it comparatively easy to 
settle elsewhere. Having once been summoned to Bethlehem, Joseph might 
find a powerful attraction in the vicinity of the little town to Jerusalem ; and 
the more so since it had recently been the scene of such memorable circum- 
stances. But, on his way, he was met by the news that Archelaus ruled in the 
room of his father Herod. ‘ The people would only too gladly have got rid of 
the whole Iduma:‘an race ; at the worst they would have, preferred Antipas to 
Archelaus. But Augustus had unexpectedly decided in favour of Archelaus, 
who, though younger than Antipas, was the heir nominated by the last will of 
his father ; and as thougli anxious to show that he was the true son of that 
father, Archelaus, even before his inheritance had been confirmed by lioman 
authority, “had,” as Josephus^ scornfully remarks, “given to his subjects a 
specimen of his future virtue, by ordering a slaughter of 3,000 of his own 
countrymen at the Temple. It was clear that under such a government there 
could be neither hope nor safety ; and Joseph, obedient once more to an intima- 
tion of God’s will, seeking once more the original home of himself and Mary, 
“turned aside into the parts of Galilee,” =» where, in remote obscurity, sheltered 
by poverty and insignificance, the Holy Family might live secure under the 
sway of another son of Herod the equally unscrupulous, but more indolent and 
indifferent Antipas. 


' ii- 22. Ho ww salule.l “ king ’’ by tho army, though ho declined the title. Similarly Josephus 
gives the name of ‘■kingdom ’’ to the tetrarchy of Lysanias (B. J ii. 11, § 5). The word /Sa<nx«()« (“reigns ”) 
seems, lowevcr if ta .eu quite strictly to show iliat the return from Egypt was very shortly after the 
mght thither ; for it was only during a short timo after his father’s death that Archelaus strictly had the 

onlv r I ^ ^ Rome for tho confirmation of his title, Augustus 

ffoldon throne**^ ^ ethuarch; but before this timo his assumptions of royalty, by sitting on a 

distinctlv ojiH 1 ^ Antipator’s charges against him, and at this period Josephus 

St^tt § “>• “ ••o'narkable horc near the EvangLts often socm 

s A ^ ® '“*T«ction shows them to be, in these very points, minutely accurate. 

Vionnrin ^ul, A.I^V banished him for his tyranny and insolence, and he died at 

“■•®tunicd,“ but “retired.” The same word is used of the flight into 
S3V*' (J“»tt. n. 14). bh Luke (n. 39) was either unaware of the llight into Egypt, or passed it over as 
aavuig no beai-ing on his subject. » tf 




MOLNTvVINS OF MOAH. 


CJIArTEl? V. 

Till’. HOY II 001) OF .IK SIS. 


*‘Try to beconio little with the Little Oin' 
UoXAVENTURA, Vita Christ!, ix. 




that you may increase in stature with Him/' — S t. 



HE pliysical geography of Palestine is, perhaps, more 
distinctly marked than that of any other country in 
the 'W’^orld. Along the shore of the Mediterranean 
runs the Shephelah and the maritime plain, broken 
only by the bold spur of Mount Carmel ; parallel to 
this is a long range of hills, for the most part 
rounded and featureless in their character j these, on 
their eastern side, plunge into the deep declivity of 
El Gh6r, the Jordan valley; and beyond the Jordan 
valley runs the straight, unbroken, purple line of tl^e 
mountains of Moab and Gilead. Thus the chai'acter of 
the country from north to south may be represented by 
four parallel bands — the Sea-board, the Hill country, the 
Jordan valley, and the Trans- Jordanic range. ^ 

The Hill country, which thus occupies the space between the low maritime 
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plain and the deep Jordan valley, falls into two great masses, the continuity of 
the low mountain-range being broken by the plain of Jezreel. The southern 



MAP SHOWIXf: THE MOL'NTAIX BANGL-S OP PALESTIXE. 


mass of those limestone hills formed the land of Judea ; the northern^ the land 
of Galilee. 

Qdltl, in Hebrew, means “a circle,” and the name was originally applied 
to the twenty cities in the circuit of Kedesh-Naphtali, which Solomon gave to 
Hiram in return for his services in transporting timber, and to which Hiram, in 
extreme discontent, applied the name of Cabvl, or disgusting.” Thus it seems 
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to Lave been always the destiny of Gralilee to be despised ; and that contempt was 
likely to be fostered in the minds of the Jews from the fact that this district 
became, from very early days, the residence of a mixed population, and was 
distinguished as “ Galilee of the Gentiles.” ^ Not only were there many 
Plioenicians and Arabs in the cities of Galilee, but, in the time of our Lord, 



IN THE PLAIN OP JEZUEEL- 


there were also many Greeks, and the Greek language was currently spoken 
and understood. 

The hills which form the northern limit of the plain of Jezreel run almost 
due east and west from the Jordan valley to the JMediterranean, and their 
southern slopes were in the district assigned to the tribe of Zebulun. 

Almost in the centre of this chain of hills there is a singular cleft in the 
limestone, forming the entrance to a little valley. As the traveller leaves the 
phiin he will ride up a steep and narrow pathway, broidered vith grass and 
llowers, through scenery which is neither colossal nor overwhelming, but 
hifiuitely beautiful and picturesque. Beneath him, on the right-hand side, the 

Coin])aro Judg. iv, 2, “ Hjiroshetii of the Gontilos; ” and Isa. be. 1 ; Matt. iv. 15; 1 Macc. v. 15 27. 
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vale will gradually widen, until it becomes about a quarter of a mile in breadth. 
The basin of the valley is divided by hedges of cactus into little fields and 
gardens, which, about the fall of the spring rains, wear an aspect of indescribable 
■calm, and glow with a tint of the richest green. Beside the narrow pathway, at 
no great distance apart Ironi each other, are two wells, and the women who draw 
water there arc more beautiful, and the ruddy, bright-eyed shepherd boys who sit 
or play by the well-sides, in their gay-coloured Oriental costume, are a happier, 
bolder, lirighter-looking race than the traveller will have seen elsewhere. 
Oradually the valley opens into a little natural amphitheatre of hills, supposed 
by some to be the crater of an extinct volcano; and there, clinging to the hollows 
of a hill, which rises to the height of some live hundred feet above it, lie, “like a 
handiul of ])earls in a goblet of emerald,” the ilut roofs and narrow streets of a 
little Eastern town. There is a small church; the massive buildings of a con- 
vent ; the tall minaret of a mosque ; a clear, aljundant fountain ; houses built of 
white stone, and gardens scattered among them, umbrageous with figs and olives, 
and rich with the Avhite and scarlet blos.soms of orange and pomegranate. In 
spring, at least, everytiiing about the place looks indescribably bright and soft ; 
doves murmur in the trees; the hoopoe flits about in ceaseless activity; the 
bright blue roller-bird, the commonest and loveliest bird of Palestine, flashes lib 
a living sapphire over fields xvhich arc enamelled with innumerable flowers. 
And that little town is En Nihiruh, Nazareth,^ where the Son of God, the 
Saviour of mankind, spent nearly thirty years of Ilis mortal life. It was, in liict, 
Ilis native village, His home for all but three or four years of His life on earth; 
the village which lent its then ignominious name to the scornful title written 
upon Ilis cross; the village from winch He did not disdain to draw His ajipd- 
lation when He spake in vision to the persecuting Saul.* And along the narrow 
mountain-path which 1 have described, His feet must have often trod, for it is 
the only approach by which, in returning northwards from Jerusalem, He couW 
have reached the home of His inflincy, youth, and manhood. 

What was His manner of life during those thirty years ? It is a question 
which the Christian cannot help asking in deep reverence, and with yearning 

* !Nazarctli is not iTK^niionod in (lio Old Tcstainoiit; unless it be identieal with Sarid, which is uieiifw'iril 
as the border of Iho iuheritance of Zebulnn in Josh. xix. 10, 12. Tho position accurately correspoinls. but 
it is philologically dimcull to sui)pose that Nazaretli is a corruption— as some havo suggested-of 
tsarid (iho fountain or spring of Sarid). It has been more usimlly connected with Netser (a branebb 
and perhaps in allusion to this St. Jerome compares it to an opening rose,. and it “the flower fl 
Galilee.’’ It is not once mentioned by Joseplius. 

“ John xix. 19 ; Luke ii. 51 ; Acts xxii. 8. 
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]ove, but the words in whicli the Gospels answer it are very calm and 
very few. 

Of the four Evangelists, St. John, the beloved disciple, and St. Mark, the 
iVieud and “ son ” of St. Peter,^ pass over these thirty years in absolute, unbroken 
.silence. St. Matthew devotes one chapter to the visit of the Magi, and the 
flight into Egypt, and then proceeds to the preaching of the Baptist. St. 
Luke alone, after describing the incidents which marked the presentation in 
the Temple, preserves for us one 
inestimable anecdote of the 
Saviour’s boyhood, and one in- 
('.stimable verse descriptive of His 
growth till He was twelve years 
old. And that verse contains 
iiotlung for the gratification of 
or.r curiosity; it furnishes us 
with no details of life, no incidents 
of adventure ; it tells us only how, 
in a sweet and holy childhood, 

“the child grew and waxed 
strong in spirit, filled with wis- 
dom, and the grace of God was 
upon Him.” To this period of 
His life, too, we may apply the 
subsequent verse, “And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and in favour 
with God and man.” His development w;us a strictly human development. 
He did not come into the world endowed with infinite knowledge, but, as St. 
Luke tells us, “He gradually advanced in wisdom.”” He was not clothed 
with infinite power, but experienced the weaknesses and imperfections of 
human infancy. He grew as other children grow, only in a childhood of 
stainless and sinless beauty — “ as the flow'cr of roses in the spring of the year, 
«>ud as lilies by the waters.”® 



THE UOLLEK-BIUl) {('(J)'t7cias (/(/mild). 


There is, then, for the most part a deep silence in the Evangelists respecting 
this period ; but what eloquence in their silence ! ^lay we not find in their 

' '■ Marcus, my son ” (1 Pet. v. 13). 

’ Lnko ii. 52. Cf. Heb. v. 8. 

Comp. Ecclns. xsxix. 13, 14, “ Hearken unto me, ye holy children, and hnd forth as a rose growing 
) tlio brook of the field : and give ye a sweet savour as frankiucenso, and fiourish as a lily, and scud 
“‘th a smell, and sing a song of praise."’ 
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very reticence a wisdom and an instruction more profound than if they had filled 
many volumes with minor details ? 

In the first place, we may see in this their silence a signal and striking 
confirmation of their fiiithfulness. We may leam from it that they desired to 
tell the simple truth, and not to construct an astonishing or plausible narrative. 
That Christ should have passed thirty years of His brief life in the deep 
obscurity of a provincial village ; that He should have been brought up not only 
in a con<piered land, but in its most despised province; not only in a despised 
j^roN’inee, but in its most disregarded valley ; ’ that during all those thirty 
years the inell’ahle brightness of His divine nature should have tabernacled 
among us, “ in a tent like ours, and of the same material,” unnoticed and 
unknown; that during those long years there should have been no flash ol 
splendid circumstance, no outburst ol‘ amazing miracle, no “ sevenfold chorus oi 
hallelujahs and harping symphonies” to announce, and reveal, and gloi’ify the 
coming Iving — this is not what we should have expected — not what arnj one 
would have been likely to imagine or to invent. 

We should not have expected it, but it was so; and therefore the Evangelists 
leave it so; and the very fiict of its contradicting all that we should have 
imagined, is an additional proof that so it nnist have been. An additional 
proof, because the Evangelists must inevitably have been — as, indeed, we know 
that they were — actuated by the same a priori anticipations as ourselves ; and 
had there been any glorious circumstances attending the boyhood of our Lonl, 
they, as honest witnesses, would certainly have told us of them ; and had tluy 
not been honest witnesses, they would — if nom^ such occurred in reality — have 
most certainly invented them. Hut man’s ways are not as God’s ways; and 
because the truth which, by their very silence, the Evangelists record, i.s a 
revelation to us ot tlu^ ways of God, and not of man, therefore it contradicts 
what we should have invented ; it disappoints what, without further enlighten- 
ment, we should have desired. Hut, on the other hand, it fulfils the ideal of 
ancient prophecy, “ He shall grow up before him as a tender plant, and a.s a 
root out ot a dry ground;’' and it is in accordance with subsequent ^allusion, 

“ He made Hiniselt ol no reputation, and took upon Him the form of a 
servant.” 

We have only to turn to the Apocryphal Gospels, and we shall find hoff 
widely different is the false human ideal from the divine fact. There we shall 

Tha ierWA of ix. I, g show in wiiat CHUnuttion G&liloo was held* Koitn also ro/ors to Jos, 
xiii. 12, §1; kiv.9,§2. 
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sec how, following their natural and unspiritual bent, the fabulists of Christen- 
dom, whether heretical or orthodox, surround Christ’s boyhood with a bla/.e of 
miracle, make it portentous, terror-striking, unnatural, repulsive. It is surely 
an astonishing proof that the Evangelists were guided by the Spirit of God in 



WOMEN OF NAZAllETll. 


telling how Be lived in whom God was revealed to man, Avhen we gTadiially 
discover that no profane, no irreverent, even no imaginative hand can touch the 
outlines of that divine and perfect picture without degrading and dis- 
torting it. Whether the Apocryphal writers meant their legends to be accepted 
bistory or as fiction, it is at least certain that in most cases they meant to 
^eave around the brows of Christ a garland of honour. Yet how do their stories 
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dwarf, and dishonour, and misinterpret Him ! How inHnitely superior is the 
noble simplicity of that evangelic silence to all the theatrical displays of childish 
and meaningless omnipotence with which the Protevaugelium, and the Pseudo- 
Matthew, and the Arabic Gos])el of tlic Infancy are full! They meant to 
honour Christ ; but no invention can honour Him ; lie who invents about Him 
degrades Him ; ho mixes the Aveak, imperfect, erring fancies of man with the 
unapproachaldo and awful purposes of God. The boy Christ of the Gospels is 
simple and sweet, obedient and humble ; He is subject to His parents ; He is 
occupied solely with the quiet duties of His home and of His age ; He loves all 
men, and all men love the jiuro, and gracious, and noble child. Already He 
knows God as His Pather, and the favour of God falls on Him softly as the 
morning sun-light, or the dew of heaven, and plan's like an invisible aureole 
round His infantine and saintly brow. Unseen, save in the beauty of heaven, 
but yet covered Avith sih'cr Avings, and Avith its feathers like gold, the 
Spirit of God descended like a dove, and rested from infancy upon the Holy 
Child. 

But how diHercnt is the boy Christ of the New Testament Apocrypha! 
He is misdiievous, petulant, forward, revengeful. Some of the marvels told of 
Him arc simply aimless and jmerile — as Avhen He carries the sj)ilt water in His 
robe ; or pulls the short board to the requisite length ; or moulds sparrows of 
clay, and then claps His hand to make them ily; or throws all the cloths into 
the dyer’s vat, and then draAvs them out each stained of the requisite colour. 
But some are, on the contrary, simply distasteful and inconsiderate, as when He 
vexes and shames and silences those Avho wish to teach Himj or rebukes Joseph; 
or turns His j)laymatcs into kids : and others are simply cruel and blasphemous, 
as Avhen He strikes dead Avith a curse the boys who olfend or run against Him, 
until at last there is a storm of popular indignation, and Mary is afraid to 
let Him leave the house. In a careful search through all these heavy, tasteless, 
nid frequently pernicious fictions, I can find but one anecdote in which there is 
i touch of feeling, or possibility of truth ; and this alone I will quote because 
it is at any rate harmless, and it is quite conceivable that it may rest upo^ some 
slight basis of traditional fact. It is from the Arabic Gospel of the Infancy, 
ind runs as follows ; ^ — 

Now in the month of Adar, Jesus assembled the boys as if He were their 
:ing ;• they strcAA^ed their gamients on the ground, and He sat upon them. 

’ Cap. I quolo the translation of Mr. B. Harris Cowper, whose admirable volume has placed the 
Lpocryi.hal Gospels withiu easy roach of all readers, unlearned as well as learned. 
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Then they put on His head a crown wreathed of flowers, and, like attendants 
.waiting upon a king, they stood in order before Him on His right hand and on 
His left. And whoever passed that way the boys took him by force, crying, 
‘ Come hither and adore the King, and then proceed upon thy way.’ ” 

Yet I am not sure that the sacredness of the evangelic silence is not rudely 
impaired even by so simple a fancy as this ; for it was in utter stillness, in 
prayerful ness, in the quiet round of daily duties — like Moses in the wilderness, 
like David among the shecpfolds, like Elijah among the tents of the Eedawin, 
like Jeremiah in his quiet home at Anathoth, like Arnos in the syeamor-e groves 
of Tekoa — that the boy Jesus prejrared Himself, amid a hallowed obscurity, for 
!Iis mighty work oir earth. His outward life was tire life of all those of His 
age, and station, and place of birth. He lived as lived the other children of 
peasant parents in that quiet town, and in great measure as they live now. 
He wlio has seen the children of Nazareth in their red caftans, and bri'dit 
tunics of silk or cloth, girded with a inairy-coloui'od sash, and sometimes 
cuvered with a loose outer jacket of white or blue — he rvho has watched their 
merry games, and heard their ringing laughter as they wander about the hills of 
their little native vale, or play in bands on the hill-side beside their sweet and 
abundant fountain, may perhaps form some conce])tion of how Jesus looked and 
I)layed when He too was a child. And the traveller who has followed any of 
those children to their sinqdc homes, and seen tlie scanty furniture, the plain 
hut sweet and wholesome I'ood, the uneventful, happy patriarchal life, may form 
a vivid conception of the manner in which Jesus lived. Nothing can be ])lainer 
than those houses, with the doves sunning themselves on the white roofs, and 
the vines wi’eathiug about them. The mats, or carpets, are laid loose along the 
walls; shoes and sandals are taken off at the threshold ; from the centre hangs 
a lamp which forms the only ornament of the room; in some recess in the wall 
is placed the wooden chest, painted with bright colours, which contains the 
hooks or other possessions of the family ; on a ledge that runs round the wall, 
within easy reach, are neatly rolled up the gay-coloured quilts, which serve as 
beds, tyad on the same ledge are ranged the earthen vessels lor daily use; near 
the door stand the large common water-jars of red clay, with a lew twigs and 
green leaves — often of aromatic shrubs — thrust into their orifices to ket'p the 
water cool. At meal-time a painted wooden stool is placed in the centre ol 
the apartment, a large tray is put upon it, and in the middle of the tray stands 
•'he dish of rice and meat, or Uhhdn, or stewed fruits, from which all help them- 
selves in common. Both before and after the meal the servant, or the youngest 
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member of the family, pours water over the hands from a brazen ewer into a 
brazen bowl. So quiet, so simple, so humble, so uneventful was the outward life 
of the family of Nazareth. 

The reverent devotion and brilliant fancy of the early medimval painters 
have elaborated a very different picture. The gorj^eous pencils of a Giotto and 
a Era Angelico have painted the Virgin and licr Child seated on stately thrones, 
upon floors of splendid mosaic, under canopies of blue and gold ; they have 
robed them in colours rich as the hues of summer or delicate as the flowers of 
spring, and fitted the edges of their robes with golden embroidery, and clasped 
them with priceless gems. Far different was the reality. When Joseph 
returned to Nazareth he knew well that they were going into seclusion as well 
as into safety ; and that the life of the Virgin and the Holy Child would be 
spent, not in the full light of notoriety or wealth, but in secrecy,^ in poverty, 
and in manual toil. 

Vet this ])overty was not 2Jauporism ; there was nothing in it either miserable 
or alijeet; it was sweet, simple, contented, hapj^y, even joyous. Mary, like 
others of her rank, would s])in, and cook food, and go to buy fruit, and evening 
by evening visit the fountain, still called after her “the Virgin’s fountain,” with 
her [fiteher of earthenware carried on her shoulder or her head. Jesus would 
])lay, and learn, and helj) His j)arents in their daily tasks, and visit the sj'na- 
gogues on the Salhath days. “ It is writttm,” says Luther, “ that there, was 
once a 2)ious godly bishop, who had often earnestly j)rayed that God would 
manifest to him what Jesus had done in His }'Outh. Once the bishop had a 
dream to this effect. He s(‘emed in his sleep to see a carpenter working at his 
trade, and beside him a little boy who was gathering up chips. Then came 
in a maiden clothed in green, who called them both to come to the meal, and 
sot porridge before them. All this the bishop seemed to see in his dream, 
himself standing behind the door that he might not be perceived. Then the 
little boy began and said, ‘Why does that man stand there? shall he not also 
eat with usp’ And this so frightened the bishop that he awoke.” “Let this be 
what it may,” adds Luther, “ a true history or a fable, I none the less Jjelievc 
that Christ in His childhood and youth looked and acted like other children, 
yet without sin, in Ihshion like a man.”® 

' John vii. o — 5. 

* Cf. St. lioiiavoTitiiia, Vit, Christi, xii. “Fancy you 8eo Him l)usicd with His parents in the 
servilo work of tluMr little dwolling. Did He not help them in setting out the frugal board, arrangii^^ 
the simple sleeping- rooms, nny, and in other yet humbler offices 
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St. Matthew tells tis, that in the settlement of the Holy Family at Nazareth, 
was fulfilled that which was spoken by the prophets, “He shall be called a 
Nazarene.” It is well known that no such passage occurs in any extant 
prophecy. If the name implied a contemptuous dislike — as may bo inferred 
from the proverbial question of Nathanael, “ Can any good thing come out of 
Nazareth?”* — then St. Matthew may be summing up in that oxj)ression the 
various prophecies so little understood by his nation, which pointed to the 
Messiah as a man of sorrows. And certainly to this day “ Nazarene ” has con- 
tinued to be a term of contempt. Tlie Talmudists always speak of Jesus as^ 
“ Ha-nozeri;” Julian is said to have expressly decreed that Christians should 
be called by the less honourable appellation of Galilmans ; and to this da}' the 
Christians of Palestine are known by no other title than Nusara." But the 
('xplanation Avhich refers St. Matthew’s allusion to those passages of prophecy 
in whicli Christ is called “ the Branch ” (jicfser) secerns far more probable. The 
village may have derived this name from no other circumstance than its 
al)un(laut foliage; but the Old Testament is full of proofs that the Hebrews 
attached immense and mystical importance to mere resemblances in the sound 
of words. St. Matthew, a Hebrew of the Hebrews, would without any hesitation 
have seen a prophetic fitness in Christ’s residence at this town of Galilee, 
hecauso its name recalled the title by which He was addressed in the prophecy 


of Isaiah.*^ 

“Shall the Clu'ist come out of Galilee?” asked the wondering people. 
“ Search and look ! ” said the Eabbis to Nicodemus, “ for out of Galileo ariseth. 
no prophet” (John vii. 41, .52), It would not have needed very deep searching 
or looking to find that these words were ignorant or false ; for, not to speak of 
Barak the deliverer, and Elon the judge, and Anna the prophetess, tlu’ce, if not 
four, of the prophets — and those pi’ophets of the highest einincnee, Jonah, Elijah, 
Ilosea, and Nahum — had been born, or had exercised much of their ministry', in 
the precincts of Galilee.'*' And in spile of the suj^ercilious contempt with which 


' Porli^)3 in this question, and in the citation of St. Matthew, thero may ho a play upon the possible 
derivatitm of tlio name from Nazora, “ despicable.” 

' Iii tlie singular, Nusrany. Qii tlio supposed edict of Julian, see Gibbon, ii. ^112 (od. Milinaii). If wo 
I ' pis.sod a part iculaidy ill-conditioned village in Palestine, iny Moluuninodaii dragoman always rejoiced 
^ 10 could assure mo that the inhabitants were not Moslim but Nusura — which he rarely lost an opportunity 
ot doing. Cf. Acts xxviii. 22. 

^ I«a. xi. 1. Tseiriachy the word used in Jer. xxiii. 5; Zeeh. iii. 8, cU'., also moans Branch.” 

^ • onah was of Gath-hopher (2 Kings xiv. 25), a town of Zebulun (Jo.sh. xix. 10, 13); liosea is said to 

ftvo icon of issaebar, and was a Northeru prophet; Elkosh, the birthplace of JCabuin, was ])robably in 
(Jer. ad Nah, i, 1) ; Elijalds iiiaiii ministry was in Galilee ; Elisha was of Ahel-iiieJiolali, in the 
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it was regarded, tlie little town of JSTazaretli, situated as it was in a healthy and 
secluded valley, yet close upon the confines of great nations, and in the centre 
of a mixed population, was eminently fitted to be the home of our Saviour’s 
childhood, the scene of that quiet growth in wisdom, and stature, and favour 
with God and man.”^ 

Jordan valloy. To got ovor suoli flagraiii ciirelcssnoss in tlio taunting question of the Jews, some have 
proposed to give a narrower sigiiifioaiioe to tlio iianio Galileo, and make it mean only Upper Galilee, for 
the limits of which soo Jos. B, J. lii. .‘1, § 1. Among other groat names connected with Galilee, Keim 
inontions the })hilosopher Aristobulus (of Paneas\ iho Scribe N^ithai of Arbela, Alexander Jannious, 
Judas the Gauloiiit<‘, and John of Giscala (Gesch. Jcs. i. 317). A legend mentioned by Jerome also 
connects the family of St. Paul with Giscala (Jer. Da \ ir. Illmtr, 5). 

* Luke ii. 5ii. Cf. Prov. iii. 4 ; Ps. cxi, 10 ; 1 Sam. ii. 20. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

JKSUS TN TMK TEMPLE. 


“ Omnoa venit salvare, infantes, et parvnio.s, et pueros, ct jtivones, ct souioves ; idoo per omnom venit 
aetatem.” — Iren. Adv. Hucres. iii. 18.‘ 

YEN as there is one luaiii sphere of the lunar surface 
on which, in its entirety, no liuman eye has ever 
gazed, while at the same time the moon’s librations 
enable iis to conjecture of its general character and 
appearance, so there is one large portion of our 
Lord’s life respecting which there is no full record ; 
yet such glimjises are, as it were, accorded to us of 
its outer edge, that from these we are able to under- 
stand the nature of the whole. 

Again, when the moon is in crescent, a few 
bright points are visible through the tidescope upon its un- 
illuminated part; those bright points are mountain peaks, 
so lofty that they catch the sun-light. One such point of 
splendour and majesty is revealed to us in the otherwise 
tinknown region of Christ’s youthful years, and it is sufficient to funush us 

’ “Ho camo to save all, infants, and childron, and boys, and youtlis, and older men; therefore ho 
passed through every ago.” 
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■witli a real insiglit into that entire portion of His life. In modem language 
we should call it an anecdote of the Saviour’s confirmation. 

The age of twelve years was a critical age for a Jewish boy. It was the 
age at which, according to Jewish legend, Moses had left the house of Pharaoh’s 
daughter ; and Samuel had heard the Voice which summoned him to the pro- 
phetic ofiico ; and Solomon had given the judgment which first revealed his 
possession of wisdom ; and Josiali had first dreamed of his great reform. At 
this ago a boy of whatever rank was obliged, by the injunction of the Eabbis 
and the custom of his nation, to learn a trade for his own support. At this age he 
was so far emancipated from parental authority that his parents could no longer 
sell him as a slave. At tliis age he became a hen hat-torah, or “ son of the Law.” 
Up to this age he was called kaion, or “little;” henceforth he was ^adol, or 
grown up,” and was treated more as a man ; henceforth, too, he began to wear 
the tephilUn, or “ phylacteries,” and was presented by his father in the synagogue 
on a Sabbatli, which was called from this circumstance the shahbath tephilUn. 
Hay, more, according to one Eabbinical treatise, up to this age a boy only 
possessed the nephesh, or animal life ; but henceforth he began to acquii'e tin 
ruacJi, or spirit, which, if his life were virtuous, would develop, at the age of 
twenty, into the imhema, or reasonable soul.^ 

This period, too — the completion of the twelfth year — formed a decisive 
epoch in a Jewish boy’s education. According to Juda ben Tema, at five he was 
to study the Scriptures (Mikra), at ten the Mishna, at thirteen the Talmud ; at 
eighteen be was to marry, at twenty to acquire riches, at thiity strength, at forty 
prudence, and so on to the end. Nor must we forget, in considering this narra- 
tive, that the Hebrew race, and, indeed, Orientals generally, develop with a 
precocity unknown among ourselves, and that boys of this age (as we learn froir 
Josephus) could and did fight in battle, and that, to the great detriment of th 
race, it is, to this day, regarded as a marriageable age among the Jews o 
Palestine and Asia Minor. 

Now it was the custom of the parents of our Lord to visit Jerusalem cvcr\ 
year at the feast of the Passover. Women were, indeed, not mentioned in th< 

f) 

* Tins presorvod for us by St. Luke, is of inestimablo value as discountenancing tb-it too 

pro\aleut Apollinariaii heresy wliieli dt‘uies to Christ the possession of a human soul (yoOs), and giv« s Hio 
only the Adyos or “ Word ” in lieu of it. It is as much the object of the Gospels to reveal to us tlia< 
He was (“ perfectly ” maiO, as Oiat He was (» truly” God). (See Hooker, Fed. Pol. i. 

ed. Keble.) It should bo observed tliat the word used in Luke ii, 40 is irXripodfitvoy (“being iilk<l h 
•implying a course of growth in wisdom, not TrcirXrjpwiJrdyov (“having been filled ”), implying a finished 
permanent result. 
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law wliicli required the annual presence of all males at the three great yearly 
feasts of Passover, Pentecost, and Tabernacles ; but Mary, in pious observance 
of ‘the rule recommended by Hillel, accompanied her Iiusband every year, and on 
tliis occasion they took with them the boy Jesus, who was beginning to bo of 
an age to assume the responsibilities of the Law. We can easily imagine how 
powerful must have been the influence upon His human devcloj)mont of this 
break in the still secluded life ; of this glimpse into the great outer world ; 
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of this journey through a land of which every hill and every village teemed with 
sacred memories ; of this first visit to that Temple of His Father Avhich Avas 
associated with so many mighty events in the story of the kings His ancestors 
and the prophets His forerunners. 

Nafareth lies from Jerusalem at a distance of about eighty miles, and, in 
spite of the intense and jealous hostility of the Samaritans, it is probable that the 
vast caravan of Galilman pilgrims on their Avay to the feast would go by the 
West direct and the least dangerous route, Avhich lay through the old tribal 
territories of Manasseh and Ephraim.^ Leaving the garland of hills which 

Two other routes were open to them : one by the sea-co.ist, past Carmel and Cte-wea to J oppa. 
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encircle the little town in a manner compared hy St. Jerome to the petals of an 
opening rose, they would descend the narrow dower-bordered limestone path into 
the great plain of Jezrcel. As the Passover falls at the end of March and the 
beginning of April, tlic country would be wearing its brightest, greenest, love- 
liest aspect, and the edges of the vast cornfields on either side of the road througli 
tlie vast jilain would bo woven, like the High Priest’s robe, with the blue and 
purple and scarlet of innumerable dowers. Over the streams of that ancient 
river, the river Kishon — past Shunein, recalling memories of Elisha as it lay 
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nestling on the southern slopes of Little Hermon — past royal Jezreel, witli the 
sculptured sarcophagi that alone bore witness to its departed splendour — past 
the picturesque outline of bare and dewless Gilboa — past sandy Taanach, with 
its memories of Sisera and Barak — past Megiddo, where He might first have 
seen the helmets and broadswords and eagles of the Roman legionary — ^the road 
would lie to En-Gannim, where, beside the fountains, and amid the shady 
lovely gardens which still mark the spot, they would probably have halted for 
their drst night’s rest. Ne.xt day they would begin to ascend the mountains of 

and so across <lio plain to Jerusalem ; tlio other to Tilierias, and then on the eastern bank of the J< 
tho fords of Beihabara. Both of these routo.s were longer, less frequented, and more liable to ^ 

roving bands. 
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Mauasseli, and crossing tlie “Drowning Meadow,” as it is now called, and 
winding through the rich, fig-yards and olive- groves that fill the valleys round 
El-Jib,^ they would leave upon the right the hills which, in their glorious beauty, 
fonued the “ crown of pride ” of which Samaria boasted, but which, as the 
prophet foretold, should be as a “ fading flower.” Their second encampment 
would probably be near Jacob’s well, in the beautiful and fertile valley between 
Ebiil and Gerizim, and not far from the ancient Shechem. A third day’s journey 
would take them past Shiloh and Gibeah of Saul and Bethel to Beeroth; and 
from the pleasant springs by which they would there encamp a short and easy 
stage would bring them in sight of the towers of Jerusalem. The profane 
plumage of the eagle- wings of Home Avas already overshadowing the Holy 
City; but, towering aboA'e its walls, still glittered the great Temple, Avith its 
gilded roofs and marble colonnades, and it Avas still the Jerusalem of Avhich royal 
David sang, and for Avhich the e.xiles l.>y the AAmters of Babylon had yearned Avith 
sueli deep emotion, Avhen they took their harps from the AvilloAvs to Avail the 
remorseful dirge that they Avould remember her until their right hands forgot 
tlieir cunning. Who shall fathom the uns|)eakable emotion Avith which the 
boy Jesus gazed on that memorable and never-to-be-forgotten* sci'ue ? 

The numbers Avho Hocked to the Passover from every region of the East 
might be counted by tens of thousands.' There Avere far more than the city 
(oidd by any possibility accommodate; and then, as uoav at Easter-time, vast 
numbers of the pilgrims reared for themseh'es the little fiKcvoUt — booths of mat, 
and Avieker-work, and intcrAvoven leaves, Avhich provided them Avith a suftieient 
shelter for all their Avants. The feast lasted for a Aveek — a Aveek, probably, of 
deep liappiness and strong religious emotion ; and then, Avith tlnu'r mules, and 
horses, and asses, and camels, the A'^ast caravan Avould clear aAvay their ti'm])orary 
dAA’elling.placcs, and start on the homcAvard journey . The road Avas enlivened by 
Jiiirth and music. They often beguiled the tedium of travel Avith the sound of 
drums and timbrels, and paused to refresh themselves Avith dates, or melons, 
w cucumbers, and water dra\yn in skins and Avaterpots fromeA’ery springing aa'cII 

‘ Not, course, Gibeon, but a village of Mauasseli wliicli lies tliveetly on tlio line of route, but is not 
aioiitionod in Scripture. 

‘ Josephus (Bell, Jud. ii. 1, § 3) calls them “an iuuumerablo multitude and in vi. 9, § 3, ho in(‘ntious 
I to very remarkable fact that Cestius, in order to give Nero some notion of the ])ower of the city, had ask(‘d 
1 t'hiof priests to count the number of paschal lambs offered at the Passover, and found that tliert* were no 

than 256,500 ! which (allowing a general average of rather more than ten to each lamb, wliereas there 
''ere somotimos as niany as twenty) would make the number of worshijiiters no less than 2, 70(t,200. exclusive 

sll foreigners, and all who were ceremonially unclean, &«•. The as.s<;r(ion that Agrippa reckoned 12,000,000 
Worshippers by counting tho kidneys of the lambs offered, is one of tlic usual Eabbiuic exaggerations. 
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and running stream. Tlie veiled women and the stately old men are generally 
mounted, while their sons or brothers, with long sticks in their hands, lead along 
by a string their beasts of burden. The boys and children sometimes walk and 
play by the side of their parents, and sometimes, when tired, get a lift on horse 
or mule. I can find no trace of the assertion or conjecture ^ that the women, 
and boys, and men formed three separate portions of the caravan, and such is 
certainly not the custom in modern times. But, in any case, among such a sea 
of human beings, how easy would it be to lose one young boy ! ® 

The A])ocryphal legend says that on the journey from Jerusalem the boy 
Jesus left the caravan and retunied to the Holy City.^ With far greater truth 
and simplicity St. Luke informs us that— absorbed in all probability in the rusk 
of new and elevating emotions — He “tarried behind in Jerusalem.” A day 
elapsed before the parents discovered their loss ; this they would not do until 
they arrived at the place of evening rendezvous, and all day long they would 
be free from all anxiety, supposing that the Boy was Avith some other group of 
friends or relatives in that long caraA^an. But when evening came, and their 
diligent inquiries-^' led to no trace of Him, they Avould learn the bitter fact that 
He Avas altogether luissing from the band of returning pilgrims. The next day, 
in alarm and anguish — perhaps, too, Avith some sense of self-reproach that they 
had not been more faithful to their sacred charge — they retraced their steps to 
Jerusalem. The country Avas in a Avild and unsettled state. The ethnarch 
Archelaus, after ten years of a cruel and disgraceful reign, had recently keen 
deposed by the Emperor, and l.)anished to Vienne, in Gaul. The Romans had 
annexed the proAunce OA'or which he had ruled, and the introduction of their 
system of taxation by Coponius, the first procurator, had kindled the revolt 
which, under Judas of tJamala and the Pharisee Sadoc, wrapped the Avhole 
country in a storm of SAVord and llamc.'’’ This disturbed state of the political 

' Wliicli first occurs, I believe, in Betle. 

^ Tlio incident con.sfautly occurs to this day in tlio auiiual expeditions of tlio pilgrims to bathe in tlid 
fords of Jonlan, 

^ Lange licro ])ariieularises too iiiiicli, both in assuming that tlioro was a separate company of boys; 
and that “the Child — IIo knew not how — fell out of tho train of hoys, and wont on, led by the 
ineditaiing, longing, attracted, and carried along by His own infinite thoughts until Ho 8ft)od in 
Tomjdo, in the midst of tho Raldus.” 

* Tho proper reading of Luko ii. 43 is alnio.st certainly ot yovus parents”), which has, for dogahitic 
reasons, heem dishonestly altered into koI t) fivrrip avrov (“Joseph and his mother”). The place 

they first halted might very well he, as tradition says, El Biroh, tho ancient Booroth, about six miles Dortli 
of Jemsalcni. 

^ Luko ii. 41*, avi(i)Tovif (“were carefully seeking”). 

« The insurreelion of Judas was A.D. 6— only two years before this event. A.U.p. 750 
seems to mo the almost cci-taiu date of tho Xativit 3 ^ 
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horizon would not only render their journey more difficult when once they had 
left the shelter of the caravan, but would also intensify their dread lest, amon^ 
all the wild elements of warring nationalities which at such a moment were 
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assembled about the walls of ^ 

Jerusalem, their Son should have 
met with harm. Truly on that 
of, misery and dread must 

the sword have pierced through wali.s o/jekv^alkm. 

the virgin mother’s heart ! 

Neither on that day, nor during the night, nor throughout a considerable 
part of the third day, did they discover Him, till at last they found H i in iu the 
place which, strangely enough, seems to have been the last where they searched 
Him — in the Temple, “ sitting in the midst of the doctors, both hearing 
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tliem and asking them questions; and all that heard Him were astonished at 
His understanding and answers.” 

The last expression, no less than the entire context, and all that we know 
of the character of Jesus and the nature of the circumstances, shows that the 
Boy was there to inquire and learn — not, as the Arabic Gospel of the Infancy 
represents it, to cross-examine the doctors “ each in tutn ” — ^not to expound the 
number of the spheres and celestial bodies, and their natures and operations — 
still less to “ explain physics and metaphysics, hyperphysics and hypophysics” (!) 
All these are but the Apolliiiarian fictions of those who preferred their own fancies 
to the simple truthfulness with which the Evangelist lets us see that Jesus, like 
other children, grew up in gradual knowledge, consistently with the natural 
course of human development. He was there, as St. Luke shows us, in all 
humility and reverence to His elders, as an eager-hearted and gifted learner, 
whose enthusiasm kindled their admiration, and whose bearing won their 
esteem and love. All tinge of arrogance and forwardness was utterly alien to 
His character, which, from His sweet childhood uj)ward, was meek and lowly 
of heart. Among those present may have been — white with the snows of 
well-nigh a hundred years — the great Hillel, one of the founders of tlie 
Masbrah, whom the Jews almost reverence as a second Moses; and his son 
the Eabban Simeon, who thought so highly of silence ; and his grandson, tlic 
refined and liberal Gamaliel ; and Shammai, his great rival, a teacher who 
numbered a still vaster host of di.sciplcs; and Hanan, or Annas, son of Seth, 
His future judge; and Boethus, the father-in-law of Herod; and Babha Ben 
Butah, whose eyes Herod had put out ; and Ncchaniah Ben Hiskanali, so 
celebrated for his A'ictorious praj'ers ; and Johanan Ben Zacchai, who predicted 
the destruction of the Teirqde ; and the w^ealthy Josejoh of Arimathea; and the 
timid but earnest Nicodemus ; and the youthful Jonathan Ben TJzziel, "ho 
subsequently wrote the celebrated Chaldee parajohrase, and was held by his 
contemporaries in boundless honour.^ But though none of these might con- 
jecture Who was before them — and though hardly one of them lived to believe 

‘ Sejip, Leben Jesu, i. § 17; but I do not jdodgo myself to tho exactitude of his conjecture in this 
enumeration. For sonu? further allusions to these Rabbis with Talmudic references to tho tradi tiers about 
them, see Etheridge’s Iltbrew Literature^ p. 38. In a blasphomou.s Jewish book, tho Tolddth Jeshn 
is not older tlian the thirteenth century, tlmugh Voltaire supposed it to belong to tho first), -Hilld 
Shammai are ro])re.sented as liaviiig reproved Jesus for having come into tlie Temple with His In'**'*^ 
uncovered. Nothing whatever new or true respecting Jesus is to bo learnt from tlie Talmud 
Excursus II. in/r., “Christ and Chri.stiaus in tlie Talmud ’0, and least of all from this sickening 
worthless piece of lilasphemy, which he who wills may read in Wagenseirs Tela Igrwa Satanae, 1681 
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on Him, and some to oppose Him in years to come — wliicli of them all would 
not have been charmed and astonished at a glorious and nohlc-beartcd hoy, in 
all the early beauty of His life, who, though He had never learned in the schools 
of the Eabhis, yet showed so marvellous a wisdom, and so deep a knowledge 
in all things Divine ? ^ 

Here then — perhaps in the famous Luheath lKtyga::::Uh, or “ Hall of 
Squares ” — perhaps in the Chamijoih, or “ Halls of I’urchaso,” or in one of the 
spacious chambers assigned to purposes of teaching^ which adjoined the Court of 
the Gentiles — seated, hut doubtless at the feet of His teachers, on the many- 
coloured mosaic which formed the floor, Joseph and Mary found the Divine 
Boy. Filled with that almost adoring spirit of reverence for the great priests 
and religious teachers of their day which characterised at this period the simple 
and pious Galilmans, they were awe-struck to find Him, calm and happy, in so 
august a presence.® They might, indeed, have knoAvn that He was wiser than 
llis teachers, and transcendently more great; hut hitherto they had only known 
Him as the silent, sweet, obedient Child, and perhaps the incessant contact of 
daily life had blunted the sense of His awful origin. Yet it is Mary, not 
Joseph, who alone ventures to address Him in the language of tender re- 
proach. “ My child, why dost Thou treat us thus ? sec, thy father and I were 
seeking Thee Avith aching hearts.”'*' And then follows His answer, so touching 
in its innocent simplicity, so unfathomable in its deptli of consciousm'ss, so 
infinitely memorable as furnishing us Avith the fimt recorded mmls of the Lord 
Jesus : 

“ Whif is it that yc tcere seekiny me ? Did ye not know tJntl I nmsl be about my 
Fu//i(‘rs business 

This answer, so divinely natui*al, so sublimely noble, bears upon itself the 
certain stamp of authenticity. The conflict of thoughts Avhich it implies; the 

‘ IncideMts somewhat similar in their external circumstances were by no means unknown. They 
are narroted of R. Eliezor Ben Azaria, a descendant in the tenth gonemtiou of Ezra ; and of R. Ashe, the 
first compiler of the Babylonian Talmud. (Sepp, Lebm Jesn, uhi sirjn*.) Josephus (i'iln, 2), with tlio 
unperturbahJo egotism and na'ivo selLcomidacency which characterised him, narnites how, when ho was 
about fourteen years of age, the chief priests and Rabbis at Jerusalem frefpieutly visited him to liear tlio 
tinderst.iuding with which he answered the most ditRcult questions on the hidden meaning of the Law. 

_ The Liahcath JuiggazzHh was a basilica of hewn square stones (imilt B.C. 110 by feinion Bon Slietach), 
>n uhieli both priests and Sanhedrin met, till they were transferred to the cJianujiith. It o])oncd both on 
0^ tfie Priests and on that of the Gksutiles. 

, The word is a strong one, iitT\iyii<ray (Luke ii. 48). 

^ like it 48, iSuni/itvot iitiroSfity. 

g Tois ToOwoTp* ^ov, sc. itpdyncuriy (Luke ii, 19). It might mean “ in my father's iiousc;” but the other 
‘^aderuig is wider and better. Cf. 1 Tim. iv. 15 ; Gen. xli. 51, LXX. 
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half-vexed astonishment which it expresses that they should so little understand 
Him ; the perfect dignity, and yet tlic perfect humility which it combines, 
lie wholly beyond the possibility of invention. It is in accordance, too, with all 
His ministry— in accordance with that utterance to the tempter, “ Man shall 
not live by l»read alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God,” and with that quiet answer to the disciples by the well ot Samaria, “ My 
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commentary on the first recorded utterance of the youthful Saviour, spoken to 
those who were nearest and dearest to Him on earth ! Strange, but mournfully 
prophetic of all His life : — “ He was in the world, and the world was made by 
Him, and the world knew Him not. He came unto His own, and His own 
received Him not.”^ 

And yet, though the consciousness of His Divine parentage was thus clearly 
present in His mind — though one ray from the glory of His hidden majesty 
had thus unmistakably flashed forth — in all dutiful simplicity and holy 
obedience “ He went down with them, and came to Nazareth, and was subject 
unto them.” 

‘ John i. 10, 11. It should bo rather “ unio His own possessions (cts ra Uia), and His own people [ol Uioi) 
received Him not.” 



COINS Ol’ AUCIIELAVS.* 


* Two coins of Herod Arehohius. As lie is the only princo of Judira ts^ho hurt* tho title of Ethnarch, coins can 
!)<• riltributcd to him with certainty. Tlic typos arc somewhat similar to thus*' of his father and of some of tho 
Asiiiuniciin princes. The coin on tho hit hoars on tho obverse an anchor, with tho letters in CTn.'ok oharactoi'S 
forllPQAOT (“Of llerod”); on tho reverse fur EONAPXOV (“tho Ethnarch ”), in an oak -wreath, adorned 
with a gem. Tho coin to tho right has on tho obvor.so HP, written round tho prow of a ship, surmounted by a 
tiidciit ; on the reverse E0N, in an olive-wr(*ath. (Madden.) 




THE HILLS KOiND NA2AHET1I. 


CHAPTER VIL 

THE HOME AT NAZARETH. 


‘‘ Was not our Lord a little cliild, 
Taught by degrees to pray ? 

By father dear and motlier mild 
Instructed day by day? — Keble. 



UCII, then, is the “solitary floweret out of the wonderful 
enclosed garden of the thirty years, plucked precisely 
there where the swollen hud, at a distinctive erm, 
bursts into flower.”^ 

But if of the first twelve years of His human 
life we have only this single anecdote, of the next 
eighteen years of His life we possess no record 
whatever, save such as is implied in a single word. 
Tliat word occurs in Mark vi. 3: “Is not this 
the carpenter ' * 

We may he indeed thankful that the word remains, for 
it is full of meaning, and has exercised a very noble and 
blessed inlluencc over the fortunes of niankind. It 
tended to console and sanctify the estate of povert} ; 

Stier, i. 18. 

It is, no doubt, on dogmatical gi'onnd.s that this was altered into “ the son of tho carpenter ” i® 
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ennoble the duty of labour ; to elevate the entire conception of manhood, as 
of a condition which in itself alone, and apart from every adventitious circum- 
stance, has its own grandeur and dignity in the sight of God. 

1. It shows, for instance, that not only during the three years of His 
ministry, but throughout the whole of His life, our Lord was poor. In the 
cities the carpenters would be Greeks, and skilled w’orkmen ; the carpenter of a 
provincial village — and, if tradition bo true, Joseph was “ not very skilful ” — 
can only have held a very humble position, and secured a very moderate com- 
petence.^ In all ages there has been an exaggerated desire for wealth; an 
exaggerated admiration for those who possess it; an exaggerated belief of its 
influence in producing or increasing the happiness of life ; and from these errors 
a flood of cares and jealousies and meannesses have dcviistated the life of man. 
And therefore Jesus chose voluntarily “the low estate of the poor” — not, 
indeed, an absorbing, degrading, grinding poverty, which is always rare, and 
iilmost always remediable, but that commonest lot of honest poverty, which, 
though it necessitates self-denial, can provide with ease for all the necessaries 
of a simple life. The Idumaean dynasty that had usurped the throne of David 
might indulge in the gilded vices of a corrupt Hellenism, and display the 
gorgeous gluttonies of a decaying civilisation ; but He who came to be the 
Friend and the Saviour, no less than the King of All, sanctioned the purer, 
better, simpler traditions and customs of His nation," and chose the condition in 
which the vast ma,jority of mankind have ever, and must cvct live. 

2. Again, there has ever been, in the unenlightened mind, a love of idleness; 
a tendency to regard it as a stamp of aristocracy ; a desire to del ('gate labour to 
the lower and weaker, and to Ijrand it with the stigma of inferiority and 
contempt.^ But our Lord wished to show that labour is a pure and a noble 

later MSS., though not in a single uncial. Some wore offended that the Lord of All should hare worked 
ni Hie shop of a poor artisan ; but liow alien to tlio true spirit of Christianity is this feeling of otfeuee ! 
Origou, indeed, says (c. Cels. n. 36) that nowhere in tlio Gosjiels is Jesus himself called a carpenter; hut 
this is probably a more slip of memory, or may only prove how early the Cliristiaiis grew ashamed of their 
^ inno Master’s condescension, and liow greatly tliey needed the lessons which it involves. Tliiit even 
the carpenter’s son ” bcoame a term of reproach among tho Gentiles, is clear from the story of Lihanius’s 
in*'* ^ during Julian’s expedition into Persia, “ Wliat is tho Carjs'iiter’s Sou doing now ?” 

ic Christian answered, “ He is making a coffin;” and soon eamc the nows of Julian’s dcatli. The omission 
•' Joseph’s name in Mark vi. 3 has been universally accepted as an indication that he was dead; ollier- 
wiso uo might suppose that something contemptuous was intended by only meufioning tlio mothers name. 

-^'■ab. Gosp. Iiif. xxxviii. Unfortunately, Pagan writers do not add oiio suiglo fact to our knowledge 
M Iho life of Josus. 

’ Philo, in Flae. 977 f. 

Was H** ^i^oks and Romans all mechanical trade was fidvavffos, i.c., mean, vulgar, coutomptible, and 
orefore left to slaves. Tlie Jews, with a truer and nobler wisdom, enacted that every boy should 
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thing ; it is the salt of life ; it is the girdle of manliness ; it saves the body 
from eflbniinato languor, and the soul from polluting thoughts. And therefore 
Christ laboured, working with Ilis own hands, and lashioned ploughs and yokes 
for those who needed them. The very scoff of Celsus against the possibility 
that //(? should have been a carpenter who came to save the world, shows how 
vastly the world has gained from this very circumstance — how gracious and how 



NAZAUETIt, IROM THE SOUTH-WEST. 


fitting was the example of such humility in One wliose work it was to regenerate 
society, and to make all tilings new. 

3. Once more, from this long silence, from this deep obscurity, from this 
monotonous routine of an unrecorded and um*ventful life, we were meant to Icai*!! 

loarn a trade, and said with R. Juda b. Ilai, “the wise,^* that “labour honours the labourer.” 
tent -maker. Up to the age of forty, R. Johaaan, son of Zakkai, afterwards president of the 
was, like Mahomet, a merchant; the Rabbis Juda and Menahem w^ere bakers; R. Eliezor, supreme presifl<?^ 
of the schools of Alexandria, was a smith; R. Ismael, a needle-maker; R. JozaBen Chalaphta, a 
Tlie Rabbis even assumed and rejoiced in the titles of R, Johanan, the shoemaker; R- Simon, 
weaver, &c. Labour and learning wore, in their eyes, good antidotes against sinful thoughts. 

Rabbis, however, were not far enough advanced to honour labour loithout learning, and, as we shall s 
hereaft-er, they spoke contemptuously of uneducated artisans and common tillers of the soil. 
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- THB COMMON Lim 

that our real existence in the sight of God consists in the inner and not in the 
outer life. The world hardly attaches any significance to any life except those of 
its heroes and benefactors, its mighty intellects, or its splendid conquerors. But 
these are, and must ever be, the few. One raindrop of myriads falling on moor, 
or desert, or mountain — one snowflake out of myriads melting into the im- 
nieasiirable sea — ^is, and must be, for most men the symbol of their ordinary 
lives. Tliey die, and barely have they died, when they arc forgotten; a few 
jfoars pass, and the creeping lichens eat away the letters of their names upon 
the churchyard stone; but even if those crumbling letters were still decipher- 
able, they would recall no memory to those who stand upon their graves. 
Even common and ordinary men are very apt to think themselves of much 
importance; but, on the contrary, not even the greatest man is in any degree 
necessary, and after a very short space of time — 

“ His place, in all the pomp that fills 
Tlio circuit of the snmmor hills, 

Is that his grave is green.” 

4. A relative insignificance, then, is, and must be, the destined lot of the 
immense majority, and many a man might hence be led to think, that since ho 
fills so,, small a space — since, for the vast masses of mankind, he is of as little 
importance as the ephemerid which buzzes out its little hour in the summer 
>oon~there is nothing better than to eat, and drink, and die. But Christ came 
lO convince us that a insignificance may be an absolute importance.^ He 

2 ame to teach that continual excitement, prominent action, distinguished ser- 
'^iec.s, brilliant success, are no essential elemenis of true and noble life, and 
that myriads of the beloved of God are to he found among the insignificant and 
the obscure. “Si vis divinus esse, late ut Deus,” is the encouraging, consoling, 
ennobling lesson of those voiceless years. The calmest and most nnkiiown lot 
is often the happiest, and we may safely infer that these years in the home and 
trade of the carpenter of NazaretB were happy years in our Saviour’s life. 
Oiten, even in His later days, it is clear that His words arc the words of one 
who rejoibed in spirit; they are words which seem to How from the lull river of 
‘^hounding 'happiness. But what must that happiness have been in those 
earlier days, before the storms of righteous anger bad agitated His unruffled 
®oul, or Ilia, heart burned hi^,^with terrible indignation against tlic sins and 
Vpocrisies of then? “Heaven,**' as even a Confucius could tell us, “means 

’■ “ Tu homo, TAMXTJM NOMEN. oi iwtclligas to ” (Tort. Apol. adv. Gent, xlviii.). 
are greater than we know.*'— WoHsworth, 
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principle;" and if at all times innocence be the only happiness, how great mur" 
have been the happiness of a sinless childhood! “Youth,” says the poei 
preacher, “danceth like a bubble, nimble and gay, and shineth like a dove 
neck, or the image of a rainbow which hath no substance, and whose very imag 
and colours are fantastical.” And if this description be true of even a careles 
youth, with what transcendently deeper force must it apply to the innocent, th 
sinless, the perfect youth of Christ! In the case of many myriads, au' 
assuredly not least in the case of the saints of God, a sorrowful and storm 
manhood has often been preceded by a calm and rosy dawn. 

5. And while they were occupied manually, we have positive evidence tha 
these years were not neglected intellectually. No importance can be attache 
to the clumsy stories of the Apocryphal Gospels, but it is possible that som 
religious and simple instruction may have been given to the little Nazarenes b 
the sophertm, or other attendants of the synagogue ; ^ and here our Lord, who wa 
made like unto us in all things, may have learnt, as other children learnt, th 
elements of human learning. But it is, perhajJS, more 2>robable that Jesu 
received Ilis early teaching at home, and in accordance with the injunctions o 
the Law (Deut. xi. 19), from His father. He would, at any rate, have oftei 
heard in the daily prayers of the synagogue all which the elders of the placi 
could teach respecting the Law and the Prophets. That He had not been tc 
Jerusalem, for purposes of instruction, and had not frequented any of the schools 
of the Eabbis, is certain from the indignant questions of jealous enemies, 

“ From whence hath this man these things ? ” “ How knoweth this man letters, 
having never learned?”^ There breathes throughout these questions the 
Babbinic spirit of insolent contempt for the am ha-arets or illiterate country- 
man. The stereotyped intelligence of the nation, accustomed, if I may use 
the expression, to that mummified form of a dead religion which had been 
embalmed by the Oral Law, was incapable of appreciating the divine origin* 
ality of a wisdom learnt from God alone. They could not get beyond the 

* Tlio Talinud certainly proves their lakr existence, aud tlwt the sopherim and ehoMnim of 
synagoguos acted as mikredardilce — i.o., mikrodldaktici, or private teachers of the young. Buf the 

of our Lord’s day was in a miicli humbler position tlian was the case later. The regular fotmclation (» 
schools for infante is said to liave been due to Jesus the son of Gamaliel L 

* Mark vi. 2; John vi. 42 ; vii. 15. The am ha-arete (** people of the earth ”), according to R. 

one who does not say tlie Shema (Hear, 0 Israel) morning and evening. According to R. Joshua, w 

who wore no tephillin (pliylacterios) ; according to Ben Assai, one who did not wear 

according to R. Nathan, one wlio had no mezuzah above his door ; according to R, Nathan Beti Joaepb^ 

who did not train his sous in the Law; but according to R. Hona, tho true Halachah 

those who defined tho people of the earth ** to be those who, even if they had read the ^ 

the Miehna^ had not attended the echool of any Uahhi, ' 
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sententious error of the son of Sirach, that “ the wisdom of the learned man 
copeth by opportunity of leisure.” Had Jesus received the slightest tinc- 
ture of their technical training He would have been less, not more, effectually 
armed for putting to shame the supercilious exclusiveness .of their narrow 
erudition. 

6. And this testimony of His enemies furnishes us with a convincing and 
fortunate proof that His teaching was not, as some would insinuate, a mere 
eclectic system borrowed from the various sects and teachers of His times. It 
is certain that He was never enrolled among the scholars of those Scribes ^ who 
made it their main business to teach the traditions of the fathers. Although 
schools in great towns had been founded eighty years before, by Simon Ben 
Shatach, yet there could have been no Beth Midrash or Beth llabban, no 
“vineyard” or “array” at despised and simple Nazaretli.^ And from whom 
could Jesus have borrowed? — From Oriental Oymnosophists or Greek Philo- 
sophers ? No one, in these days, ventures to advance so wild a proposition. — 
From the Pharisees ? The very foundations of their system, tlie very idea of 
their religion, was irreconcilably alien from all that He revealed. — From the 
Sadducees ? Their epicurean insouciance, their “ expediency ” politics, their 
shallow rationalism, their polished sloth, were even more repugnant to true 
Christianity, than they were to sincere Judaism. — From the Esse?ies ? They 
tvere an exclusive, ascetic, and isolated community, with whoso discouragement 
)f marriage, and withdrawal from action, the Gospels have no sympathy, and 
to whom our Lord never alluded, unless it be in those passages where He 
reprobates those who abstain from anointing themselves when they fast, and who 
liide their candle under a bushel. — From Philo, and the Alexandrian Jews? 
Plulo was indeed a good man, and a great thinker, and a contemporary of 
Christ;® but (even if his name had ever been heard — which is exceedingly 
doubtful — ^in so remote a region as Galilee) it would be impossible, among 
the world’s philosopliies, to choose any system less like the doctrines which 

' Jog. A%U. XV. 10, § 5. Sometimes an educated slave acted as home-tutor. 

‘ “Vineyard,” “array,” and other eimilar names, were given by tlie Jews to their schools. 

* Philo was probably born B.C«:20, and lived till about A.D. 50. As wo know tliat ho once visited 
wusalom, it is just possible (no moi^) that ho 'may have seen Jesus. The tendency of his spiritualism was 
®xalt knowledge in place of aetton ; its home was in the cells of the recluse, and not iu the field or the 
^ 1 disciples wore visionary Therapeutso, and not Apostles charged with a Gospel to tJn^ 

^orld. Ale^andrianism “was the ideal of heathen religion and the negation of Christianity It 

J^Ppressod the instincts of civil and domestic society which Cliristianity ennobled ; it perpetuates t le 
removed j it abandoned the conflict which Christianity carries out to victory, 

^^e8tcott.Introd.,p.77.) 
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Jesus taught, than the mystic theosophy and allegorising extravagance of that 
sea of abstractions wliich lies congealed in his writings. — Prom Hillel and 
Shammai? We know but little of them; but although, in one or two’ passages 
of the Gospels, there may be a conceivable allusion to the disputes which agitated 
their schools, or to one or two of the best and truest maxims which originated iu 
them, such allusions, on the one hand, involve no more than belongs to tlr* 
common stock of truth taught by the Spirit of God to men in every age ; anc 
on the other hand, the system which Shammai and Hillel taught was that on 
tradition, that dull dead Levitical ritualism, at once arrogant and impotent, a 
once frivH>lous and unoriginal, which Jesus both denounced and overthrew.^ Tli 
schools in which Jesus learnt were not the schools of the Scribes, but the schoc 
of holy ohedience, of sweet contentment, of unalloyed simplicity, ot staiiiles 
j>urity, of cheerful toil. The lore in which He studied was not the lore c 
Kabbinism, in which to find one just or jioble thought we must wade througl 
masses of puerile fancy and cabalistic folly, but the Books ot* God without Him 
in Scripture, in Nature, and in Life; and the Book of God Avithin Him, writtei 
oh the fleshly tables of the heart. 

The education of a Jewish boy of the humbler classes was almost solelj 
scriptural and moral, ^ and his parents were, as a rule, his sole teachers. We csii 
hardly doubt that the child Jesus was taught by Joseph and Mary to read th€ 
Shema (Deut. vi. 4), and the Hallel (Ps. cxiv. — cxviii.), and the simpler parts ot 
those holy books, on whose pages Tlis divine wisdom was hereafter to piour such 
floods of light. 

But He had evidently received a further cvilture than this. 

(i.) The art ol' writing is by no raeuns commonly known, even in these 
days, in the Ea.st ■, but more than one allusion to tb(j form of the Hebrew letters/ 


^ Wo sliall h(*roaftor tliat in all questions .sneh as tluit respecting divorce, the decisions of 
were wholly different from those either of Hillel or of Shtiiniiiai. Can it be regarded as certain that 
'>ccupied among liis eontenii)orarios anything like the 8pa<*o wJiich he occupies in tradition ? Unless lie 
ihe same as PoJlio {Atitt. xv. 1, §1; 10, § 4) — whieJi. to say the least, is very doubtful, for PoUio 
bo Abtalion wdio preceded Hillel — Josephus docs not even mention him^ though there could be no 
reason, wlieDier of timidity or of unceHaiiity, to pass over liis name, as ho passes over that of Jbaus; 

- Exod. xii. 26 ; Ueut. inissim ; Acts xxii. 3 ; 2 Tim. iii. 15. In Ecclus. xxxviii. 24 seqq.> there w 
a striking cent rast between the limited studies and opportunities of the poor and the YfUigo and loiflurt 
of tile rich. “ The wisdom of a learned man cometh by opportunity of leisure. , . • How can ho 

wisdom that holdetli the plough, that driveth oxen and whose talk is of huUocl^' 

So every carpe’iiter and workmaster that laboureth night and day All thiMM ^ . 

their Imiids They sliall not bo sought for in public counsel, nor set high in thb 

and tliey shall not be found wliero parables are sjioken; but . . • • • theht* . 

in the work of their craft 4 
* Mai^ y. 18. 
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no less than the stooping to write with His finger on the ground,^ show that 
uur Lord could write, (ii.) That His knowledge of the sacred writings was 
deep and extensive — ^that, in fact, He must almost have known them by heart — 
is clear, not only from His direct quotations, but also from the numerous allusions 
which He made to the Law and to the Hagiographa, as well as to Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Daniel, Joel, Hosea, Micah, Zcchariah, Malachi, and, above all, to tlu^ 
J3ouk of Psalms.® It is probable, though not certain, that He was acquainted 
with the uncanonical Jewish books.® This profound and ready knowledge of tl'« 
Scriptures gave more point to the half-indignant question, so often repeated, 

0!;HN0eNAje B^C^^eYCX:OAOMCJt>Ne^C YN^t4 

THCIN AYT'COWe’TArrOVTTOCTpe+MKYTON 

^TTOTH C KOTTH CTO V>COAAK\OrO MOP KXI 

TOJNRXCI XCiUHT’COMMCTXYTOY^ICTH N 

KO 1 K A XXTTH N C AVH*nrO YTOH NTDireAlOKI 

BXCIXeCDN' KMMOA'VIC eA.eKEAC 1 \ 6 yC 
Ca (VHMe^MHerKeNKfTOYCKXIOI HONHN 

AeiepeYCTO Y0YTOY vS^icrroY* kxisyawi 

ceNTON ABpxM KAieiTreN* evAorHMeNoc 

KAULY UKBEK WUITING, FROM A VERY ANCIENT ORF.EK MS. (GENESIS xiv. 17)» SAID TO HAVE ItF.LONGED 
TO ORIGEN. (Now in the Cottonian Library.) 


" lime ye not read ? '' (iii.) The language which our Lord coJunionly spoke was 
Aramaic; and at that period Hesbrew was completely a dead language, known 
only to the more educated, and only to be acquired by labour ; yet it is clear that 
Jesus was acquainted with it, for some of His scriptural quotations directly refer 
to the Hebrew original. Greek too He must have known, for it was currently 
spoken in to^vns so near His home as Sepphoris, Caesarea, and Tiberias.* Greek 
^ John viii. 6. 

" These all occur in St. Matthew's Gospel. 

^ Cf. Matt. xi. 28 seq. with Ecclos. li. 26, &c., and Luke xiv. 28 ^vith 2 Macc. ii. 29, 39 (Koim, i. 45.)). 
very respectable family possessed at least a portion of tho sacred books. Prof. Plumj>tro {Chnsi and 
p. 96) has observed tiiat James “tlie Lonl’s brother” certainly niakcK allusions to the 
^Poeryi>ha (cf. James i. 6, 8, 25 with Ecdus. vii. 10; i. 28; xiv. 23). 

^ Mark xii. 29, 30 ; Luke xxii. 37 ; Matt, xxvii. 46. 

R of the Herods has Greek inscriptions. The study of Greek was encouraged hy some 

*8 j as a rule, however, they did not value the acquisitidn of languages, and the learning of Greek was 
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was, indeed, the common medium of intercourse, and without it Jesus o<h|]( 
have had no conversation with strangers — with the centurion, for instance, whosi 
servant He healed, or with Pilate, or with the Greeks who desired an intervient 
with Him in the last week of His life.^ Some too of His scriptural quotations 
if we can venture to assume a reproduction of the ipsissima verbal are taker 
directly from the Gr*eek version of the Septuagint, even where it differs from th( 
Hebrew original.^ Whether He was acquainted with Latin is much more 
doubtful, though not impossible. The Romans in Judsea must by this time have 
been very numerous, and Latin was inscribed upon the coins in ordinary use.^ 
But to whatever extent He may have known these languages, it is clear that 
they exercised little or no influence on His human development, nor is there in 
all His teaching a single indisputable allusion to the literature, philosophy, or 
history of Greece or Rome.® And that Jesus habitually thought in that Syriac 
which was His native tongue may be conjectured, without improbability, from 
some curious plays on woi'ds whicli arc lost in the Greek of the Gospels, but 
which would liave given greater point and beauty to some of His utterances, as 
spoken in their original tongue.® 

7. But whatever the Boy Jesus may have learned as child or boy in the 
house of His mother, or in the school of the synagogue, we know that His best 
teaching was derived from immediate insight into His Father's will. In the 
depths of His inmost consciousness, did that voice of God, which spake to the 
father of our race as he walked in the cool evening under the palms of Paradise, 
commune — more plainly, by far — ^with Him. He heard it in eyeiy soiflid of 
nature, in every occupation of life, in every interspace of solitary thought.. His 
human life was “an ephod on which was inscribed the one word God.” Written 
on His inmost spirit, written on His most trivial experiences, written |n sun* 
beams, written in the light of stars, He read everywhere His Father’i^iname. 

absolutely forbidden during the Roman war. Gamaliel alone, of the Rabbis, permitted his scholali- to study 
Greek literature ; and Rabbi Ismael said that Greek wisdom .-hould only be taught at the hoii]f Which was 
neither day nor niylit, since the Law was to be studied day and night . 

» Matt. Tuii. 6—9 ; xxvii. 11 ; John xii. 21. 4 

2 Of course wo cannot assume tliis in all cases. Although the Holy Evangelists have been j^ded 
above to reveal all that is essential to our salvation in the life of Christ, yet their variaiiois show ^ 
they were not endowed with a verbal exactitude, wliich would have been at once supemattural ind 

3 Ma;tt. iv. 7 ; xiii. 14, 15. 

^ Matt. xxii. 19. y 

• It is surely very far-fetched to find, ns some have done, a possible allnsion to the death Socra^P 
Markxvi. 18. T ^ 

® See Winer, Realwdrterb, ii. 501, s. v. Sprache ; Glass, Philologia Sacra, p. 918, seq| The 
Talitha cumi, Abba, Cephas, &c., are all Aramaic (or, as it is called, Syro-Chaldee) ; as is the 

CTomy* Eloi, Eloi, lama eabachthani** 
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The calm, untroubled seclusion of the happy vaUey, with its green fields and 
glorious scenery, was eminently conducive to a life of spiritual communion; and 
we know how from its every incident— the games of its innocent children, ^ the 



A WELL IN PALESTINE. 




selling in its little market-place, the springing of its jjcrennial 
liOQ^ its mountain lilies in their transitory loveliness, the 


arse ciy in their wind-rocked nest of the raven’s callow brood — He drew food 
pr moral illustration and spiritual thought. 


’ Matt. zi. 161 




THE LITE OE OHEIST. 


Nor must we lose sight of the fact that it was in these silent, 
years that a great part of His work was done. He was not only “ girding His 
sword upon His thigh,” but also wielding it in that warfare which h^is. n( 
discharge.^ Tliat noiseless battle, in which no clash of weapons sounds, but ir 
which the combatants against us are none the less terrible because they are nol 
seen, went on through all the years of His redeeming obedience. In these years 
He “began to do” long before Ho “began to teach.”® They were the years 
of a sinless childhood, a sinless boyhood, a sinless youth, a sinless manhdbd, 
.spent in that humility, toil, obscurity, submission, contentment, prayer, to make 
them an eternal example to all our race. We cannot imitate Him in the 
occupations of His ministry, nor can we even remotely reproduce in our own 
experience the external circumstances of His life during those three crowning 
years. But the vast majority of us arc placed, by God’s own appointment, 
amid those quiet duties of a common-place and uneventful routine which are 
most closely analogous to the thirty years of His retirement; it was during 
these years that His life is for us the main example of how we ought to live. 
“ Take notice here,” says the saintly Bonaventura, " that His doing nothinj 
wonderful was in itself a kind of wonder. For His whole life is a mystery 
and as there was power in His actions, so was there power in His silence, ii 
His inactivity, and in His retirement. This sovereign Master, who was to teacl 
all virtues, and to point out the way of life, began from His youth uj), b) 
sanctifying in His own person the practice of the virtuous life He came to teacb, 
but in a wondrous, unfathomable, and, till then, unheard-of manner.” 

His more presence in that home of His childhood mu.st have made it a 
happy one. The hour of stiife, the hour of the sword, the hour when many in 
Israel should rise or fall because of Him, the hour when the thoughts of many 
hearts should be revealed, the hour when the kingdom of heaven should suffer 
violence, and the violent take it by force, was not yet come. In anjf: familj 
circle the gentle influence of one loving soul is sufficient to breathe aroujid it a** 
unspeakable calm ; it has a soothing power like the shining of the sunlight, or 
the voice of doves heard at evening : — » 

“ It droppoth, like the gentle (low from heaven. 

Upon tho place boueath.” 

Nothing vulgar, nothing tyrannous, nothing restless can permanently resist 
beneficent sorcery; no jangling discord can long break in upon its'harmohiswr 

' Ps. xlv. 3 ; Ecclos. viii. 8. 

^ Acts i. 1. See further on this subject the note at the end of Chap. UL* 
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spell. But the home of Jesus was no ordinary home. With Joseph to ™ide 
and support. w,th Mary to hallow and sweeten it, with the youthful Jesus , 
illuminate it with the very light of he.aven, wc may well believe that it wn, •> 
home of teustfui piety, of angelie purity, of almost perfect peace; a luuue' fo'r 
the sake of which all the eartl, would Im dearer and more awful to the watchers 
and holy ones, and where, it the fancy bo permitted u.s, they would love to stay 



lookino down on nazahktii. 


" waving wings. The logoinls of early Cliristianity tell us tliut lun-lit an.) 

I-r?’ ‘‘loiKl of light shone round ahonf 

hew ; it was tlie 

‘ y (yf holiness ; it was tlie jieace of ( Jod. 

Car! I". Apocryplial History of Joseph tlio 

1 I'll it is stated that *Toseph h<ad four elder .sons and sev<>ral daughters 

marriage, and that the elder sons, Justus and Siniou, and tlie 
'‘'hut' 7^’ Thamar, in due time married ami went to their houses, 

speak' Jfl'mes the Less, and the Virgin niy mother,” contiu lies the 

1) who is supposed to be Jesus Him, self, “remained in the house of 
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Joseph, I also continued along with them, not otherwise than if I had been 
one of his sons. I passed all my time without tixult. I called Mary iny 
mother, and Joseph father, and in all they said 1 was obedient to them, nor did 
I ever resist them, but sul)initted to them .... nor did I provoke their anger 
any day, nor return any harsh word or answer to them; on the contrary, 1 
cherished them with immense Jove, as the apple of my eye.” 

This passage, which T ([note for the sake of the picture that it offers of the 
unity which ]n’evailed in the home at Nazareth, reminds us of the perplexed 
question. Had our Lord any actual brothers and sisters? and if not, who were 
those Avho in the (Jospels are so often called “the brethren of the Lord?” 
Whole volumes have; be('n Avritten on this controversy, and I shall not largely 
enter on it here, buth because I do not wish these ])ages to be controversial, and 
because I have treated it elsewhere.* The evidence is so evenly balanced, tin 
dilficulties of each opinion arc; so clear, that to insist Aany dogmatically on aii) 
positiv(! solution of the problem would be uncandkl and contentious. Some, i) 
accordance cerlainly with the prinid /(trie evichmee of the (lospels, have accepted 
the natural su])position that, after the miraculous conception of our Lord, 
Jos(‘])h and .Mary lived together in the marnh'd state, and that James, and Joses, 
and Judas, and Simon, Avith daughters, whose nanu's are not recorded, Avere 
subsequently l>orn to tlu'in. According to this view, J('sus Avould be the eldest, 
and, on llie death of Joseph, Avhich, if avo may here follow tradition, took place 
when lie was nineteen, would as.sume the natural headshij) and support of tlie 
orphaned family.- Hut according to another Anew, of Avhich St. Jerome may be 

* Jii fSinitlTs IVirt. (if ill c Bible, h. v. “ IJroilirr.'’ . 

- So irnicli, aufi so .iiincli lliaf i.s niosl oa^ily acccssil^Jo, lia.s hooii writfon on iliis point — a point wliifli 
is, jii’loi* all, in<*a])al)l{‘ ol' iio-^itivri .^oliif ion — t]jai if. will l)o noodJoss fo outer oliiboniloly upon it IhffiN 
as .Dr. Li-’htl'ool, in an a]))MMidix to liis edition of ilio Epistlo to the Galatians, lias troatod it witli 
liis u.su.m! <‘\lian>fiv«' learning!: tind jKM'uracy. Disini.ssiii" all minor and arbi I rary combinations, tlu'n; af*' 
flirtat main vif ws: [ \ ) The Jlrl r/il xm — that Iho bretbrnn of* tlio .T^ord wore tlio actual cliildreu of Jost'pli 
ami ]\Iary ; rJ5) the Iffcrri, tjuint u th.at th!*y wtM’<* His fir.st cousins, bcinj** sons of Mary and Aljdarus; 
(d) tli(‘ T!j)i jilKni 1(1 n- that limy won* the .M»n> of .b)scpb In a former marriage. Of Iboso throo flK'oi’if^' 
tlio soi'ond-' find of SI. Jrromr i.s d»'('id<*'lly I he im;d popular, and tlio ono which lias least to bo saiilhir 
if. If bas not a ]>a] lir!(‘ «)[' I radii ion bcfoiq' fin* finio of ,Sf. Jerome in its favour, sinco tho Papias ivlic 
is (pi()l(*d as having lirld it, is, as Di*. IjigliLfooi shows, a writer of tlio elovoutli century. EvenlSt. 
after his residmeo In P.iIcsIIjm*, scoins to hav<’i abandomMl it; and it is ])or}iaps sufficient to obsovve tlwit-^^*^ 
it nssnnn*s iln'oc af l(‘a.d of llnvso “l>rclhrf‘n” to linvc lioon actual apostles, it is in flagrant contradiclioa 
John \:i. *>, 1o .say nothing of the tacf flint it depends on a iiuinbor of voiy dubious bypoihoses. 
.Hipiphainan Mirniy sroni^ to jjnvo l)(*(*n the fradifion of Palestine, and is tlio ono curroiit ill tlio 
Gospels (s.u* Hnjmanji. Ld/cii Jc.xi, J;,- lint I still b(*Hevo fbaf. Ilio Helvidian lias an overwhelm 
ponderaiiee of argiiimmi in il.s l*a\<nir. Tim only f wo .serious arguimmts against it aro; (a) Tho fact Ihat our 
Lord cnfnisliMl jfi^ mol/ier to tlio care of 8t. Jolin, not of her own childron ; but this is accouiiteii 
by their a^-knowl edged Avaiit of sympatliy with Him up to that time. It is true tliat the appoara K-e 
f iio I’ifiei: vlirist to James (^i Cor. yx. 7, si’e Lighf foot tdA sxiyr., p. 2()0) soeins to have v.di oily con v'^crt.od 
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called the inventor, these brethren of our Lord were in reality His eousius. 
Mary, it is believed, had ii sister or half-sister of tlu' same uame,^ who was 
married to Alphteus or Clopas, ajul the.se were their children. T have in the 
note reviewed some of the evidence. Each person can form upon that evidence 
a decided conviction of his own, but it is too scanty to admit of any jwsitive 
conclusion in which we may expect a g-eneral acquiescence. Jn any case, it is 
clear that our Lord, fi'om His earliest infancy, must have been llirown into close 
connection with .several kinsmen, or brothers, a little older or a little y(.nu^•er 
than Jlimself, who were men of marked individuality, of biivnini;' zeal, of a 
simplicity almost bordering on Essenic asceticism, of over{)owering hostility to 
every tbrm of corrujdion, disorder, or impurity, ol’ strong devotion to the 
Messianic hopes, and even to the- ritual observances ol‘ tlnar cmintry.- AVo 
know that, though afterwards they became pillars of the iniiint (linrch, at lirst 
(hey did not beliiu'e in our Lord’s Divinity, or at any rate held \ iews which ]-an 
sirongly counter to the divine ])lan of Mis self-manii(‘station.'‘ Mo't among 
these, in any ca.se, did Jesns during His lifetime Und His must faitlifnl follower.s, 
or His most beloved companions. There seemed to be in ihem a ceilain strong 


Imt tliord may liavo bcon many I’casoTis Avliy Mary slioultl llv(' willi tlu* A])()s(l(‘ to wliom \]\i^ Lord 
luul outriiHtcd lior. (/3) Tlie fau(, tliat the iiamcH ot* 1lu‘ sdu.s of Alpluru.s wt ia' itluiiiieal with tlinsc of tlio 
Lrinl’s hrelliroii; Imi tlii.s arg*um(‘iif lo.se.s all foret* from fln‘ (‘xtr«*mc of those nmm's, wliieji 

were as common aiuoii^ the Jcavs as John ami AVilliam among u.s, J’he g('nealngi;>,s of Jos(‘]>li show, 
moreover, tliai they wove in part family and ancestral names, 'fho iniagiut“<l neet^s.Jty of lh<‘ adirapOada 
is no argument Avhatover, since it is ahundaiilly clear that, had the Evangcli.st.s l.i lieNt t] in iho innKiiTancc* 
of su<h a vioAV, or held the superior .saere(lnos.s of eelihaey over iiiarriagK, (hoy would (•i|]j(‘r Iioatj 
stated their belief, or Avonld at any rate have ah.staiiied from language which, in its oh\ious aud only 
uatural sigiiihcaiice, conveys tlie reverse mdioii. For uiidouhtiMll^' the Ifelvidian vimv - tlial tliey AV(‘ro 
actual sous of Josepli and Mary — is most in accordance with tlm sijjjph' inl.'^’pn'laiiou (»f the (Jo.-jxd 
aarratives. Not to dwoll on the npairtWoKo^ of Luke ii. 7, and llu‘ tws oO of Matt. i. 'S), au(l the ■>) trurcAOt?y 
ainovs of Matt. i. 18, wo have (a) the fact that tlu^y are (iJivtnjs ealhsl a3iA(/n*), n(‘VtT‘ dr/ij^ioi or avyycvio- 
(a fact Avliich appears to mo to he alom5 decisive against the Hieronymlan vi(‘\v, for reasons whieli 1 
kavo given ,s. v, “Brother” in Smith’s Diet, of the Bible); and {&) tlie fact that they are always found 
iU*('oni 2 j;myjj,g Virgin (John ii. Il2; Matt. xii. id), and not flieir own i siip^^osisl i innlln'r, Avitlujiit the 
bliglitest hint that they were not in reality her t>Avn children. U’o tliese I Avould add, as against the 
k^l>il>haiiian theory, that, liad the “ bndhreu ” been elder sons of Jose])h, Jesns Avonld not have hecni dt'garded 
k) any of His followers as legal heir to the tlirone of David (see not only Alatt. i. Id; Juike i. :i7; hnt also 
Horn. i. J; 2 Tim. ii. 8 ; Rev. xxii. IG). 

Tluit two sisters should both liavo received the same name seems very improhahh'. J h(‘ custom 
0 the Hevodian family would bo little likely to prevail among tin? ])easants of Na/areth. I have, 
iovve\er, discovered one modern instance of such a fact, and tliore are doubtless othei*s. 

Especially Jude and James, if,- as seems at least possi])le, tlietj were “tln‘ Lord’s Invthnm, and 
W)rs of tho epistles which pass by their naraos, but were not actual apostles (se<' James i. 1 ; Jiidi! 1 /). 

John \ii. 3 , 4 . Mark iii, 21. Can there bo any strongtn* testimony of tlie jun-fect simplicity and trutli- 
of Gospel ovidoneo than the fact that they faithfully record wliat sc(‘])tics are jilea.sed to 
c«usnl(q. so damaging an admission ? It is exactly the reverse of what is said in the Apoci*. Gosj els, 

•S^‘>Apocr.GoHp.Matt.xliii. 




JKIIISALKM, FKUM lUH KOAD TO BETH AN V 


jK'tiiosity lay involved in a sou 
of the most heavenly tenderness 
; . . - as the lightning slumbers in tlw 

elewdrop — these were more to Him 
and dearer tlian His hretlinm or kinsmen aeoordinir to the flesh. A hard 
aggr(‘ssiv^^ morality is’ Jess Ix^aiitiJul than an absorbing and adoring love/ 


* Tf. as with <rr(‘nf proiKihility supposf'.s, tlioro any truth in the tradition that 

was the sister of Mary, dolicatoly alliuhvl to ]>ut nnimiULMl in John xtx. 25 (as compartMl vrith Matt, xxvii. 5^ 
Mark xv. 40), tluni .fainos and John tho sons of Zoljtjdee wcjro actuallv first cousins of our Lord. 


Mark xv. 40), tluni .fainos and John the sons of Zcljtjdcc wcjro actually first cousins of our Lord. 
case there would still he nothing surprisin^r in their havinsf first been disciples of the Baptist, for 
Elizabeth were related (Luke i. 36), and the ministry of John preceded that of Jesus. [Ewald even supp*^ 









humble trade, lived with Him under the same huml)l(' root. JJtit, liowever 
^ may be, we are sure that Me would olh-n Ik* alone. Solitude woul.l be t„ 
moie emphatically than to any child ot' man, “ the aiidienee-ehamber ol 


pat the Viv, 


ftxvoi f but also fho story that St. John in his oltl aero won^ t Jit; |)i*i<‘sily TreraAor (DtMii. xxxiii. 8/ 


was of tho tribe of Levi, and coimocis with tliis no! oiilv I In; facf tJijii Jt‘sns w ttn* ti si‘.*mil(‘ss 


' '“■‘■fipts fho 


conjecture and tradition that St. Joiiii was lolatfd to Jesus, id. p. -Jl>. | 
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Ood ; ” Ho would boyond all doubt sock for it ou the grey hill-sides, under tii 
figs and olive-trees, amid tlu; quiet fields; during the heat of noonday, arj 
under the stars of night. No soul can pres('rve the bloom and delicacy of it 
existence without lom!ly musing and silent prayer; and the greatness of thi; 
necessity is in proportion to the greatness of the soul. There were many time 
during our Lord’s ministry when, even from the loneliness of desert places 
He dismissed Ilis most faithful and most beloved, that He might be ye 
more alone. 

10. It has b('en implied that there are but two spots in Palestine where \v( 
may feed an absolute, moral certainty that the feet of Christ have trod, namely— 
the well-side at Sheclu'in, and the turning of tliat road from Bethany over tlu 
Mount of Olives from Avhich Jerusalem first bursts upon the view.^ But tr 
these T would add at least another — the summit of the hill ou which Nazaretli ii. 
built. That summit is now unhappily marked, not by any Christian monument, 
but by the wretched, ruinous, crumbling rre/y of some obscui’e Mohammedan 
saint.^ Certainly there is no child of tiui y'cars old in Nazareth now, however 
dull and unimprr'ssionahle he may be, who has not oftmi wandered up to it: and 
certainly there could liave b(‘(>n no boy at Nazareth in olden days who had not 
followed the common instinct of humanity by climbing up those thymy hill- 
slopes to the lovely and easily accessibh; spot which gives a view of the world 
beyond. The hill rises six hundred I'eet above the level' of the sea. Four or 
five hundred feet below lies the happy valley. 'I'lu^ view from this spot would 
in any country be regarded as extraordiimrily rich and lovely; but it rccoivisii 
yet more indescribable charm from our belief that here, with His feet among the 
mountain llowers, and the soft bn'cze lifting the hair from His temples, J<‘sus 
must often have watched the eagles j)oised in the cloudle.ss blue, and have 
gazed upwards as He heard overhead the rushing plumes of the long line of 
pelicans, as tliey winged their way from the streams of Kishon to the Lake of 
Oalil oc. And vvluit a vision would be outspread before Him, as He sat at 
spring-time on tlu' green and thyme-besprinkled turf! To Him every fiohl 
fig-tree, every palm and garden, every house and synagogue, would have been* 
lamiliar object ; and most fondly of all amongst the scjuaro flat-roofed huases 
would His eye single out the little dwelling-place of the village carpenter. 
Ho the north, just beneath them, lay the narrow and fertile plain of Asoclii* 
from which rise the wood-crowned hills of Naphtali ; beyond these, on tt 


’ Stonley, Sin. and Pal., 2>. 194. 


* Ncby Ismail. 


* Now called El Battonb 
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lar horizon, Hermon uphcovod into the blue the huge splendid mass of his 
colossal shoulder. Eastward, at a few miles’ distance, rose the green and 
rounded summit of Tabor, clothed with terebinth and oak. To the west 
fie would gaze through that transparent air on the purple ridge of Carmel, 
Hiioug whose forests Elijah had found a home; and on Caifa and Accho, and 
he dazzling line of white sand which fringes the waves of the MediteiTanoan, 
lotted here aixd there with the white sails of the “ ships of Chittim.” South- 
vards, broken only by the graceful outlines of Little Hermon and Gilboa, lay 






; the entire ]dain of Esdraelon, so memorable in the 
history of Palestim' and of the woi’ld ; across which 
y the southward path to that city which had ('ver been the muideress of 
e prophets, and where it may be that even now, in the dim foreshadowing 
prophetic vision. He foresaw the agony in the garden, the mockings and 
)urgings, the cross and the crown of thorns. 

lh(' scone which lay there outspread before tlie eyes of the youthful .lesus 
's indeed a central spot in tin; world which He canu' to save. It was in the 
iirt o( tlie Land of Israel, and yet — se])arated from it oidy by a narr(.)Av 
undary of hills and streams — I’luenicia, Syria, Araln'a, Babylonia, and Egypt 
' dose at hand. The Isles of the Gentiles, and all the glorious regions of 
I’-ope, ^vere almost visible oatv the shining watej-s of that Wh'sferu sea. The 
I'ldards of liome were planted on the plain before Him ; the language of 
was spoken in the towns below. And, however peaceful it then might 
as a pavement of emeralds, rich with its gleams of vivid sunlight, 
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and the purpling shadows which floated over it from the 
rain, it had been for centuries a battle-field of nations.. Phar^hs 
Emirs and Arsacids, Judges and Consuls, bad all contended for the 
that smiling tract. It had glittered with the lances of the Aijaalehit^f it had 
trembled under the chariot-wheels of Sesosti’is ; it had echoed th6 tj^fthging 
bow-strings of Sennacherib ; it had been trodden by the phalanxes of IMPic^pniai 
it had clashed with the broad-swords of Romo; it was destined hereaftei' to ring 
with the battle-cry of the (h’usaders, and thunder with the artilleiy of iJhgland 
and of France. In tliat Plain of Jezreel, Europe and Asia, Judaism and 
Heathenism, Barbarism and Civilisation, the Old and the New OpVeu^t, the 
history of the past and the ho[)es of the present, seemed all to meet. No scene 
of deeper significance for the destinies of humanity could possibly bave arrested 
the youthful Saviour’s gaze. • 




ON THE JOHDAN. 


CITAPTBR VIIT. 

THE BAPTISM OF JOHN. 

** Jolin tliaii >vliieh man a sadiler or a groator 
Not till this (lay has lH3('n of woman horn ; 

John liko some iron pt'ak by the Crc'ator 

Fired witli tlio red g-lovv of tlie rusliin^ morn.” — Mvers. 


HUS then His boyhood, and youth, and early manhood 
had passed away in humble submission and holy 
silence, and Jesus was now thirty years old. That 
deep lesson for all classes of men in every age, 
which was involved in the long toil and obscurity of 
those thirty years, had been taught more powerfully 
than mere words could teach it, and the hour for 
His ministry and for the great work of His redemp- 
tion had now arrived. He was to bo the Saviour 
not only by example, but also by revelation, and by death. 

And already there had begun to ring that Voice in 
the Wilderness which was stirring the inmost heart of 
the nation with its cry, “ Repent ye, for the Kingdom 
of Heaven is at hand.” 

It was an age of transition, of uncertainty, of doubt. In the growth of 

It 
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general corruption, in the wreck of sacred institutions, in those dense clouds 
which were gathering more and more darkly on the political horizon, it must 
have seemed to many a pious Jew as if the fountains of the great deep were 
again being broken up. Already the sceptre had departed from his race; 
already its high-priesthood was contemptuously tampered with by Idumsean 
tetrarchs or Roman procurators ; already the chief influence over his degraded 
Sanhedrin was in the hands of supple Herodians or wily Sadducees. It seemed 
as if nothing were left for his consolation but an increased fidelity to Mosaic 
institutions, and a deepening intensity of Messianic hopes. At an epoch so 
troubled and so restless — when old things were rapidly passing away, and the 
new continued unrevealed — it might almost seem excusable for a Pharisee to 
watch for every opportunity of revolution ; and still more excusable for an 
Essene to embrace a life of celibacy, and retire Irom the society of man. There 
was a general expectation of that “ wrath to come,” which was to be the birth- 
throe of the coming kingdom — the darkness deepest before the dawn.^ The 
world had grown old, and the dotage of its paganism was marked by hideous 
excesses. Atheism in belief was followed, as among nations it has always been, 
by degradation of morals. Iniquity seemed to have run its course to the very 
farthest goal. Philosophy had abrogated its boasted functions except for the 
favoured few. Crime was universal, and there was no known remedy for the 
horror and ruin which it was causing in a thousand hearts. Remorse itself 
seemed to be exhausted, so that men were “ pa.st feeling.”® There was a callosity 
of heart, a petrifying of the moral sense, which even those who suffered from it 
felt to be abnormal and portentous.'* Even the heathen world felt that “the 
fulness of the time ” had come. 

At such periods the impulse to an ascetic seclusion becomes very strong. 
Solitary communion with God amid the wildest scenes of nature seems preferable 
to the harassing speculations of a dispirited society. Self-dependence, and 
subsistence upon the very scantiest resources which can supply the merest 
necessities of life, arc more attractive than the fretting anxieties and corroding 
misery of a crushed and struggling poverty. The wildness and silence of 
indifferent Nature appear at such times to offer a delightful refuge from the 
noise, the meanness, and the malignity of men. Banus, the Pharisee, who 
retired into the wilderness, and lived much as the hermits of the Thebaid lived 

* Mai. ni. 1 ; iv, 2. 

^ I have slightly sketched tlio characteristics of this age in Seekers after Ood, pp. 36—63. 

® Eph. iv. 17 — 19. Epict. Diss, i. 53. 
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in after years, was only one of many who were actuated by these convictions. 
Josephus, who for three years ^ had lived with him in his mountain-caves, 
describes his stern self-mortifications and hardy life, his clothing of woven 
leaves, his food of the chance roots which he could gather from the soil, and his 
daily and nightly plunge in the cold water that his body might be clean and his 
heart pure. 

But asceticism may spring from very different motives. It may result from 
the arrogance of the cynic who wishes to stand apart from all men ; or from the 
disgusted satiety of the epicurean who would fain find a refuge even from 
himself ; or from the selfish terror of the fanatic, intent only on his own salvation. 
Tar different and far nobler was the hard simplicity and noble self-denial of the 
Baptist. It is by no idle fancy that the mediajval painters represent him as 
emaciated by a proleptic asceticism.' The tendency to the life of a recluse had 
shown itself in the youthful Nazarite from his earliest years ; but in him it 
resulted from tlie consciousness of a glorious mission — it was from the desire to 
fulfil a destiny inspired by burning hopes. St. John was a dweller in the 
wilderness, only that he might thereby become the prophet of the Highest. 
The light which was within him should be kindled, if need be, into a self- 
consuming ilame, not for his own glory, but that it might illuminate the 
pathway of the coming King. 

The nature of St. John the Ba])tist was full of impetuosity and fire. The long 
struggle which had given him so powerful a mastery over himself — ^which had 
made him content with self-obliteration before the presence of his Lord — which 
had inspired him with fearlessness in the face of danger, and humility in the midst 
of applause — had left its traces in the stern character, and aspect, and teaching 
of the man. If he had won peace in the long prayer and penitence of his life 
in the wilderness, it was not the spontaneous peace of a placid and holy soul. 
The victory he had Avon was still encumbered with traces of the battle; the 
calm he had attained still echoed with the distant mutter of the .storm. Jli-^ 
very teaching reflected the imagery of the wilderness — ^the rock, the serpent, the 
barren tree. “ In his manifestation and agency,” it has been said, “ he was like 
a burning torch ; his public life was quite an earthquake — the whole man was a 
sermon; he might well call himself a voice — the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness. Prepare ye the way of the Lord.”'* 

* Joseph. Vit. 2. 

^ As, for instance, in a fine picture by Sandro Botticelli in the Borghese Palace at Borne. Compare the 
43arly life of St. Benedict of Nursia. 

® Lange, ii., p. 11, E. Tr. 
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While he was musing the fire burned, and at the last he spake with his 
tongue. Almost from boyhood he had been a voluntary eremite. In solitude 
lie had learnt things unspeakable ; there the unseen world had become to him a 
reality; there his spirit had caught “ a touch of phantasy and flame.” Communing 
with his own great lonely heart — communing with the high thoughts of that 
long line of prophets, his predecessors to a rebellious jicople — communing with 
the utterances that came to him from the voices of the mountain and the sea — 
he had learnt a deeper lore than he could have ever learnt at Ilillel’s or 
Shammai’s feet. In the tropic noonday of that deep Jordan valley, where the 
air seems to be full of a subtle and quivering flame — in listening to the howl of 
the wild beasts in the long night, under the lustre of stars “ that seemed to 
hang like balls of fire in a purple sky ” — in wandering by the sluggish cobalt- 
coloured waters of that dead and accursed lake, until before his eyes, dazzled by 
the saline efflorescence of the shore strewui with its wrecks of death, the ghosts 
of the guilty seemed to start out of the sulj)hurous ashes under which thej^ were 
submerged — he had leai*nt a language, he had received a revelation, not vouch- 
safed to ordinary men — attained, not in the schools of the Rabbis, but in the 
school of solitude, in the school of God. 

Such teachers are suited for such times. Th<*re was enough and to spare 
of those respectable, conventional teachers, who spake smooth things and 
prophesied deceits. The ordinary Scribe or Pharisee, sleek with good living 
and supercilious with general respect, might get u]) in the synagogue, with 
liis broad phylacteries and luxurious robes, and might, j)erhaps, minister to 
some sleepy edification with his midrmh of hair-splitting puerilities and thread- 
bare precedents ; but the very aspect of John the Baptist would have showi 
that there was another style of teacher here. Even Ijefore the first vibrating 
tone of a voice that rang with scorn and indignation, the bronzed countenance, 
the unshorn locks, the close-pressed lips, the leatliern girdle, the mantle of 
carael’s hair,^ would at once betoken that here at last Avas a man who Avas a 
man indeed in all his natural grandeur and dauntless force, and avIio, like the 
rough Bedawy prophet who was his antitype, would stand unquailiug before 
purple Ahabs and adulterous Jezebels. And then his life Avas known. It was 
hnowii that his drink was water of the river, and that he lived on locusts" and 

' Cf. 2 Kings i. 8 ; Zecli. xiii. 4 ; Heb. xi. 37. 

Lev. xi. 22; Plin. ii. 29. Tho fancy that it means the pods of Oie so-cr1Jo( 1 locust-tree (carob) is a 
Locusts are sold as articles of food in regular shops for tlio purpose at 31odina ; they aro plunged 

^ ^It boiling water, dried in the sun, and eaten ivith butter, but only by tho poorcjst beggars. Most 
odawin speak of eating them with disgust and loathing (Tliomson, Land and Boole, U. xxviii.). 
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wild honcy.^ Men felt in him that power of mastery which is always granted 
to perfect self-denial. He who is superior to the common ambitions of man, is 
superior also to tlieir common timidities. If he have little to hope from the 
favour of his fellows, he has little to fear from their dislike ; with nothing to 
gain from the administration of servile flattery, he has nothing to lose by the 
expression of just rebuke. He sits as it were above his brethren, on a sunlit 
eminence of peace and purity, unblinded by the petty mists that dim their 
vision, untroubled by the Jjetty influences that disturb their life. 

No wonder that such a man at once made himself felt as a power in the 
midst of his pi'ople. It became widely rumoured that, in the wilderness of 
Judjea, lived one whose burning words it was worth while to hear; one who 
recalled Isaiah by his expressions,' Elijah by his life. A Tiberius was polluting 
by his infamies the throne of the Empire; a Pontius Pilate with his insolences, 
cruelties, extortions, massacres, was maddening a fanatic people ; Herod Antipas 
was e.xhibiting to facile learners the example of calculated apostacy and reckless 
lust; Caiajdias and Annas were dividing the functions of a priesthood wlvicli 
they disgraced. Yet the talk of the new Prophet was not of political circum- 
stances such as these; the lessons he had to teach were deeper and more 
universal in their moral and social significance. Whatever might be the class 
who flocked to his stem solitude, his teaching was intensely practical, painfully 
heart-searching, fearlessly downright. And so Pliarisce and Sadducee, scribe 
and soldier, priest and publican, all thronged to listen to his words.^ The place 
where he preached was that wild range of uncultivated and untenanted wilder- 
ness, which stri'tches southward from Jericho and the fords of Jordan to the 
shores of the Head Sea. The cl ills that ov^erhung the narrow defile which led 
from Jerusalem to Jeidcho were tin* haunt of dangerous robbers ; the wild beasts 
and the crocodiles wi're not yid extinct in the reed-beds that marked the 
swellings of Jordan ; yet from every quarter of the country — from priestly 
Hebron, from hoi}' Jerusalem, from smiling Galilee — they came streaming 
forth,'*^ to catch the accents of this stiange voice. And the words of that voice 

^ 1 Sam. xiv'. 25 ; Pfi. Ixxxi. 1 

^ Compare I.sa. lix. 5 with Mat t. iii. 7 ; Isa. iv. 4 and xliv. 3 with Matt. iii. 11 ; Isa. xl. 3 with Luke iii 
Isa. Iii. 10 with Luke iii. 6, &v. 

3 But the Pharisees “were not baptised of him” (Luke xii. 30). St. John expresses the f-'ankest 
and most contemptuous amazement at tlieir presence (Matt. iii. 7). And their brief willingness to lis<®® 
was soon followed by the violent and summary judgment, “ He liath a devil ** (Matt. xi. 18). Thw 
was not the only ago in wliich such a remark has served as an angry and self-deceiving 
“ we cannot and will not accept liis words.” 

* Matt. iii. 5, i^^iropiv^To. 
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were like a hammer to dasli in pieces the flintiest heart, like a flame to pierce 
into the most hidden thouf^hts. Without a shadow of euphemism, without an 
accent of subservience, without a tremor of hesitation, he rebuked the tax- 
gatherers for their extortionateness ; tlio soldiers for their violence, imfaimess, 
and discontent;^ the wealthy Sadducees, and stately Pharisees, for a formalism 
and falsity which made tlieni vipers of a viperous brood.® The whole people he 
warned that their cherished privileges were worse than valueless if, without 
repentance, they regarded them as a protection against the wrath to come. 
They prided themselves upon their high descent ; but God, as He had created 
Adam out of the earth, so even out of those flints upon the strand of Jordan 
was able to raise up children unto Abraham. They listened with accusing 
consciences and stricken hearts ; ami since he had chosen baptism as his symbol 
of their penitence and purification, “they were baptised of him in Jordan, 
confessing their sins.” Even those who did not submit to his baptism were yet 
" willing for a season to rejoice in his light.” 

But he had another and stranger message — a message sterner, yet more 
hopeful — to deliver. For himself he would claim no authority save as the 
forerunner of another ; for his own baptism no value, save as an initiation into 
the kingdom that was at hand.^ When the deputation from the Sanhedrin asked 
him who he was — when all the people were musing in their hearts whether he 
were the Christ or no — he never for a moment hesitated to say that he was not 
the Christ, nor Elias, neither that prophet."*^ He was “a voice in the wilderness,” 
and nothing more ; but after him — and this was the announcement that stirred 
most powerfully the hearts of men — after him was coming One who was pre- 
ferred before him, for Tie was before him'^ — One whoso shoe’s latchet he wa: 
unworthy to unloose'^ — One who should baptise, not with water, but with tk 
Holy Ghost, and with lire^ — One whose fan was in His hand, and who slioulo 
throughly purge His floor — who should gather His wheat into the gamer, bul 
burn up the chaff with unquenchable fire. The hour for the sudden coming ol 


* (rTpar€v6/jL€uoi (Liilvo iii. II) means “soldiers on tlio march what tho occasion was we do not know. 

* “Offspring of viiters,” “Serpeutos o seqieiitibus ” (Lightfoot, Hor, Hebr,, in Matt* iii. 7). Cf. 
Iviii. 4 ; Isa. xiv. 29. 

^ It was, as Olshauseii says, “ a hinfiism of repentance*' not “ a lavor of regeneration ** (Titus iii. 5). 

^ i»e., one of the groat prophets liko Joremiali (cf. 2 Macc. ii. 7), whoso return was expected as a pr<?* 
cursor of the Messiah, and who was especially alluded to in Dent, xviii. 15, 18; Acts iii. 22 ; vii. 37. 

^ Tho irpwrSs fiov of John i. 30 means something more than merely ItfiirpoeBir plov, viz., “ long before inc. 
® Or, “ to carry his shoes (Matt. iii. 11). Both were servile functions. 

^ The most immediate and obvious interpretation of these words is to bo found in Acts 
there may also bo a reference to fiery trials (Luke xii. 49; 1 Pet. i. 7) and fiery judgments (1 Oor. iii* 1^^' 
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their long-promised, long-expected Messiah was at hand. His awful j)rosence 
was near them, was among them, but they knew Him not. 

llius repentance and the kingdom of heaven were the two cardinal points of 
his preaching, and though he did not claim the credentials of a single miracle,^ 
yet while he threatened detection to the hypocrite and destruction to the 
hardened, he promised also pardon to the penitent and admission into the 
kingdom of heaven to the pure and cl(‘an. “ 7'" - 
two great utterances,” it has been said, “wli 
he brings from the desert contain the two capital ^ 

revelations to which all the r)reparation of the 





Gospel has been tending. Law and prophecy ; denunciation of sin and promise 

of pardon; the flame which consumes and the light which consoles— Is not this 
the whole of the covenant?” 

To this preaching, to this baptism, in the thirtieth year of his ag(',' came 

mod - " 1""** powerful .argument, of tho Gospel truthfulness. If, as tho schools ot 
argue, the miracles be mere niyilis, why was no miracle attributocl to St. John ? Not 
the ^ deficient sense of his greatness. Why then ? because “John did no miracle, *’ and because 

j speak tho words of soberness and truth. 

If favour of our Lord’s liaving l)oon fifty years of ago, although adojJt'd hy Ircnseus 

^aferen partly apparently from tradition, partly on fanciful grounds, and partly by mistaken 

thft > viii. 57, are wholly insufficient to outweigh tho distinct statement by St. Luke, and 

manifold probabilities of the case. 
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Jesus from Galilee. Jolin was His kinsman by birth, ^ but the circumstances of 
their life had entirely separated them. John, as a child in the house of the 
blameless priest his father, had lived at Juttah, in the far south of the tribe of 
Judah, and not far from Hebron Jesus had lived in the deep seclusion of the 
cai-penter’s shop in the valley of Galilee. 'When He lirst came to the banks of 
the Jordan, the great forerunner, according to his own emphatic and twice 
repeated testimony, “ knew Him not.” And yet, though Jesus was not yet 
revealed as the Mc'ssiali to His great herald-prophet, there was something in 
His look, something in the sinh'ss beauty of Tlis ways, something in the solemn 
jnajesty of His aspect, which at once overawed and captivated the soul of John, 
To others he was the uncompromising prophet; kings he could confront with 
rebuke ; Pharisees he could unmask with indignation ; but before this Presence 
all his lofty bearing falls. As when some unknown dread checks the flight of 
the eagle, and makes him settle with hushed scream and drooping plumage on 
the ground, so before “ the royalty of inward happiness,” before the purity of 
sinless life, the wild prophet of the desert becomes like a submissive and timid 
child.® The battle-brunt which legionaries could not daunt — the lofty manhood 
before which hierarchs trembled and princes grew pale — resigns itself, submits, 
julores before a moral force which is weak in every external attribute, and armed 
only in an invisible mail. John bowed to the simple stainless manhood before 
he had been inspired to recognise the Divine commission. He earnestly tried to 
forbid the piirpose of Jesus.''^ He who had received the confessions of all others, 
now reverently and humbly makes his own. “ I have need to be baptised of 
Thee, and come.st Thou to me?” 

The answer contains the second I’eeorded utterance of Jesus, and the first 
word of His public ministry — “ Suffer it to be so now : for thus it bccoraeth 
us to fulfil all righteousness.” 

“ I will sprinkle clean Avater upon you, and ye shall be clean”® — such seems 
to have been the burden of John’s message to the sinners who had become 
siiAcerely penitent. 

* Tlio roliitionsliip l)otweoTi Mary and Elisalxdli dr»os not prove that Maiy was of tho tribe of Lod, since 
iatorinarrin/;^o between tlio trilxhs was freely periuitted (2 Chron. xxii. 11). 

* On fTuttali, soo Luke i. 39, whore tlio roadinsif ’loura (first suggested by Relaiid, Pal, p. 870), though 
unconfirined by any existing MS., is not impossible (Josli. xv. 55); it was a priestly city (id. xxi. 16). 

^ Stier lx;autifully says, “ He has baptised many ; lias seen, and in some sense seen througli mefl 
of all kinds; but no one like this had as yet come Ix^foro liim. They liavo all bowed down before him; 
but before this Man bows down, in tho irrepressible emotion of liis own most profound contrition, the 
sinful man in the greatest prophet.” (Eeden Jesu, i. 28.) 

* Matt. iii. 14, 5i€K<i\vfy, 

® Ezek. sxxvi. 25. 
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But, if SO, why did our Lord receive baptism at His servant’s hands ? His 
own words tell us ; it was to fulfil every requirement to which God’s will might 
seem to point (Ps. xl, 7, 8). He did not accept it as subsequent to a confession, 
for He was sinless; and in this respect, even before he recognised Him as 
the Christ, the Baptist clearly implied that the rite would be in His case 
exceptional. But He received it as ratifying the mission of His great forerunner 
— the last and greatest child of the Old Dispensation, the earliest herald of the 
New; and He also received it as the beautiful symbol of moral purification, and 
the humble inauguration of a ministry which came not to destroy the Ijaw, but 
to fulfil. His own words obviate all possibility of misconception. He docs not 
say, “ I must,” but, “ Thus it becometh us.” lie does not say, “ 1 have need 
to be baptised;” nor does He say, “Thou hast no need to be baptised of me,” 
but He says, “ Suffer it to be so now.” This is, indeed, but the baptism of 
repentance ; yet it may serve to prefigure the “ laver of regeneration.”^ 

So Jesus descended into the waters of Jordan, and there the awful sign was 
given that this was indeed “ He that should come.” From the cloven heaven 
streamed the Spirit of God in a dovelike radiance that seemed to hover over His 
head in lambent flame,® and the Baf/t Ko/^ which to the dull unpurged ear was 
but an inarticulate thunder, spake iir the voice of God to the ears of John — 
“ This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well jdeased.” 

' Tit. iii. 5. TrafTav diKaio(rvv7}p (Mail. iii. 15) ]ia.s boon soiuol lines taken to moan every observance 
(cf. vi. 1). Gibers, as Scboiikcl, liavo supposed tliat Ho subiuiitod to liaptism as it were vicariously — 
as tlio representative of a guilty peojile. ()tlier.s, again (as Lange), say that tlic acjt was solitary in iis 
cLiivader — that “social righteousness drew Him down into the stream;” /.<?., tliat according to the Old 
To.sfauieiit legislation, His bapti.sm was required Ijecauso He wa.s, as it wore, ceremonially unclean, as 
roprcsoutiiig an unclean iieople. 

"We need not necessarily suppose an actual dove, as is clear from John i. 32; tho expros.sion in 
the three Gospels is ixrtl ir€pt<rrfpay, though St. Luke adds (rwpariK^ Compare Targum, (^ant. ii. 12, 

‘‘ Vox turturis vox spiritiis sancti;” and 2 Esdras v. 26; 1 Macc. i, 2; and Milton’s “with mighiy wings 
oatsprt'ad, Dovelike, sat'st brooding on the vast abyss” {Par. Lost, i. 20). In the tract ChoijUjah, wo 
find “Tho Spirit of God moved on tho face of tlio waters like a dove ” (Gen. i. 2). 

^ On the Bath Kdl, see Gfrorer, Jahrh. tL ITeils, i, 253, soqq. ; Otho, Lex, Bahh. s. v. Tho term was 
soiadhnes applied to voices from hejiven, sometiino.s to sounds repeated by natural coho, sometimes to 
riianco words overruled to providential significance (Etheridge, Hebr. Literat., p. 39). The Ax>ocryi'bal 
Los^iels add that a fire was kindled in Jordan (J. Mart, c. Tryph. 88 ; Hofmann, ‘^09). 






QUARAXTANIA. 


CHAPTER IX. 

TllK TEMPTATION. 

“ Idoo tciiiatua est Cliristus, no vincatur a Tontatore Cliristianus,”— Auo. in Ps. lx. 

IS liumau spirit filled with overpowering emotions, 
Jesus sought for retirement, to be alone with Cod, 
and once more to think over His mighty work. Prom 
the waters of the Jordan He was led — according to 
the more intense and picturesque expression of St. 
Mark, He was “ driven ” — ^by the Spirit into the 
wilderness.’ 

A tradition, said to be no older than the time 
of the Crusades, fixes the scene of the temptation at 
a mountain to the south of Jericho, which from this 
circumstance has received the name of Quarantania. 
Naked and arid like a mountain of malediction, ism^ 
precipitously from a scorched and desert plain, and Ic okm? 

' Cf. Rom. viii. 14 ; Ezek. iii. 14 ; Mark i. 12. St. John, perhaps, among other reasons whirl* 
unknown to us, from his general desire to narrate nothing of which he had not been an eye-witness, o 
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over the sluggish, bituminous waters of the Sodomitic sea — thus offering a 
sharp contrast to the smiling softness of the Mountain of Jleiititudes and the 
limpid crystal of the Lake of Genncsareth — imagination has seen in it a fit 
place to be the haunt of evil influences^ — a place where, in the language of the 
prophets, the owls dwell and the satyrs dance. 

And here Jesus, according to that grapliic and pathetic touch of the second 
Evangelist, “was with the wild beasts.” They did not harm Him. “Thou 
shaft tread upon the lion and the adder ; the young lion and the dragon shaft 
thou trample under feet.” So had the voice of olden promise spoken and in 
Christ, as in so many of His children, the promise was fulfilled. Those Avhosc 
timid faith shrinks from all semblance of the miraculous, need find nothing to 
alarm them here. It is not a natural thing that the wild creatures should attack 
Avith ferocity, or fly in terror from, their master man. A poet has sung of a 
tropical isle that — 

“ Nor 8a VO for pity was it hard to take 
The helpless life, so wild that it was taino.”^ 

The terror or the fury of animals, though continued by hereditary instinct, was 
begun by cruel and wanton aggression ; and historical instances are not wanting 
in which both have been overcome by the sweetness, the majesty, the gentleness 
of man. There seems to be no adequate reason for rejecting the unanimous 
belief of the early centuries that the Avild beasts of the Thebaid moA'ed freely 
and harmlessly among the saintly eremites, and that even the wildest living 
creatures were tame and gentle to St. Francis of Assisi. Who has not known 
people whose presence does not scare the birds, and avIio can approach, Avitbout 
danger, the most savage dog? We may Avell believe that the mere human spell 
of a living and sinless personality Avould go far to ke(*p the Saviour I’rom danger. 
In the catacombs, and on other ancient monuments of early Christians, He is^ 


narrative of the temptation, which cleerly followed immediately after the baptism. Unless a charge 
fif ilishonesty bo deliberately raaintaiiiod, and an adequate reason for such dishonesty assigned, it is 
clearly unfair to say that a fact is wilfully n ippremiKd simply because it is not narrated. It seems 
l<r"l>al)le that on the last day of the temptation came the doputatiou to .Tobu trom the priests and 
bevites, and on the following day Christ returned from the desert, and was saluted by tlio Baptist as 

the Lamb of God. 

' Bab. Eruhhin, f. 19, 1 a ; Isa. xiii. 21, 22 ; xxxiv. 14. Tlio Rabbis said that there w(!ro three 
®euths of Gehenna — in the Desert (Numb. xvi. 33), in the sea (.Ituiali ii. 3), and at .lerusalem (I.sa. xxxi. 9). 
.(bev. xvi. 10, Heb.) was a denaon of “dry places” (cf. Matt. xii. 43). Milton’s (hiscription {lar. 
cy. hi. 242), probably derived from some authentic .source, “ would almost seem to have been penned 
spot.” (Pqyter, PalesHne, i. 185.) 

3 m boasts of the field shall bo at peace with thee ” (J ob v. 23). 

Enoch Arden, 
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sometimes represented as Orpheus charming the animals with his song. All 
that was true and beautiful in the old legends found its fulfilment in Him, and 
was but a symbol of His life and work. 

And He was in the wilderness forty days. The number occurs again and 
again in Scripture, and always in connection with the facts of temptation or 
retribution. It is clearly a sacred and representative number, and independently 
of other associations, it was for forty days that Moses had stayed on Sinai, and 
Elijah in the wilderness. In moments of intense excitement and overwhelming 
thought the ordinary needs of the body seem to be modified, or even for a 
time supei'seded ; and unless we ai’c to understand St. Luke’s words, “ He did 
eat nothing,” as being absolutely literal, we might suppose that Jesus found all 
that was necessary for His bare sustenance in such scant fruits as the desert 
might afford;* but however that maybe — and it is a question of little importance 
— at the end of the time lie hungered. And this was the tempter’s moment. 
The whole period had been one of moral and .spiritual tension.^ During such 
high hours of excitement men will sustain, without succumbing, an almost 
incredible amount of labour, and soldiers will fight through a long day’s battle 
unconscious or oblivious of their wounds. But when the enthusiasm is spent, 
when the exaltation dies away, when the fire burns low, when Nature, weary 
and overstrained, reasserts her rights — in a word, when a mighty reaction has 
begun, which leaves the man suffering, spiritless, exhausted — then is the time of 
extreme danger, and that has been, in many a fatal instance, the moment in 
which a man has fallen a victim to insidious allurement or bold assault. It 
was at such a moment that the great battle of our Lord against the powers of 
evil was fought and won. 

The struggle was, as is evident, no mere allegoric semblance. Into the e.vact 
external nature of the temptation it seems at once superfluous and irreverent to 
enter — superfluous, because it is a question in which any absolute decision is for 
us impossible ; irreverent, because the Evangelists could only have heard it from 
the lips of Jesus, or of those to whom He communicated it, and our Lord could 
only have narrated it in the form which conveys at once the truest impression 
and the most instructive lessons. Almost every different expositor has 
a different view as to the agency employed, and the objective or subjective 


Tlio Jewisli hormit Bnnns lived for years on tho spontaneous growth of this voiy desert (Joe. 
The vriardirat of St. Matthew does not necessarily imply an absolute fast. 

* Luke iv. 2, “ Being /or<y daya tempted of the devil.” 
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reality of the entire event.' From Origen down to Scliloiermacher, some have 
regarded it as a vision or allegory — the symbolic description of a purely in- 
ward struggle ; and even so literal and orthodox a commentator as Calvin has 
onibKiced this view. On this point, which is a matter of mei’e exegesis, each 
must hold the view which seems to him most in accordance with the truth ; but 
the one essential point is that the struggle was powerful, personal, intensely real 
— that Christ, for our sakes, met and conquered the tempter’s utmost strength. 

The question as to whether Christ was or was not of sin — to express 

it in the language of that scholastic and theological region in which it originated, 
tlic question as to the peccability or impeccability of His human nature — is one 
which would never occur to a simple and reverent mind. AVe believe and 
know that our blessed Lord was sinless — the Lamb of God, without blemish, 
and without spot. What can be the possible edification or advantage in the 
discussion as to whether this sinlessness spi*ang from a /;o,s’.vc m// peccare or a 
mi posse peccare ? Some, in a zeal at once intemperate and ignorant, have 
claimed for Him not only an actual sinlessness, but a nature to which sin 
was divinely and miraculously impossihle. What then ? If His great conflict 
were a mere deceptive phantasmagoria, how can the narrative of it profit us? 
If we have to fight the battle clad in that armour of human free-will which 
lias been hacked and I’iven about the bosom of our fathers by so many a cruel 
blow, what comfort is it to us if our great Captain fought not oidy victoriously, 
but without real danger ; not only uninjured, but without even a possibility of 
wound ? Where is the warrior’s coiirage, if he knows that for him there is but 
tbe semblance of a battle against the simulacrim of a foe? j\i*e we not thus, 
tiiKlor an appearance of devotion, robbed of One who, “ though He were a son, 
yet learned obedience by the things which He suffered?”" Are we not thus, 
under the guise of orthodoxy, mocked in our belief that we have a High Priest 
who can be touched witli a feeling of our infirmities, “ being tempted in atl 
points tike as we are, yet without sin?”'^ They who would tbus honour Him 
rob us of our living Christ, who was very man no less than very God, and 
substitute for Him a perilous Apollinarian phantom enshrined “ in the cold 

’ Very few writers in the present day will regard tlio story of tlio temptation as a narrative of 
" jectivo facts. Even Lange gives the story a natural tnni, and supposes that the ttmiptcr may have acted 
iiAtorvontion of liumau agoncy. Not only Haso and Weisso, l)ut even Olsliauson, ^spaiidt., 

^ Jiann, and many orthodox commentators, make tlio narrative entirely symbolical, and treat it as a 
pro ound and eternally significant parable. 

^eb. V. 8. 

^ Hob. iv. 15, 
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enapyrean of theology,” and alike incapable of kindling devotion, or of in 
spiring love. 

Whether, then, it comes under the form of 
a pseudo-orthodoxy, false and pharisaical, and 
eager only to detect or condemn the sup- 
posed heresy of others; or whether it 
comes from the excess of a dis- /^i'. 'V 

honouring reverence whicli Jias de- 
generated into the spirit of fear |f ;, ;. 
and bondage — ^let us beware 
of contradicting the express ^^ .• 





ON THE DEAD SEA 


teaching of the Scriptures, and, as regards this narrative, the express 
teaching of Christ Himself, by a supposition that He was not liable 
temptation. Nay, He was liable to temptation all the sorer, because i 


STTGGB^IIONS EBOH WJtHOUT. ^ 

came like agofty to a nature infinitely strong yet infinitely pure. In pro- 
portion aa any one has striven all his life to be, like his great Ensample, holy, 
harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners, in that proportion will he realise the 
irftensity of the struggle, the anguish of the antipathy which pervade a noble 
nature when, either by suggestions from within or from without, it has been 
dragged into even apparent proximity to the possibilities of evil. There are 
few passages in the Pilgrim's Progress more powerful, or more suggestive of 
profound acquaintance with the mysteries of the human heart, than that in 
which Christian in the Valley of the Shadow of Death finds his mind filled 
with revolting images and blaspheming words, which have indeed been but 
whispered into his ear, beyond his own powers of rejection, by an evil spirit, 
but which, in his dire bewilderment, he cannot distinguish or disentangle from 
thoughte which are his own, and to which his will consents.^ In Christ, indeed, 
we suppose that such special complications would be wliolly impossible, not 
because of any transcendental endowments connected with “ immanent divinity ” 
or the “ communication of idioms,” but because He had lived without yielding 
to wickedness, whereas in men these illusions arise in general from their own 
past sins. They are, in fact, nothing else but the Hitting spectres of iniquities 
forgo|^n or unforgotten — the mists that reck upward from the stagnant places 
iu tbljpeepest caverns of hearts not yet wholly cleansed. No, in Christ there 
couldWtot be this terrible inability to discern that which comes from Avithin 
us arid' tliat which is forced upon us from without — between that which the 
weak will has entertained, or to which, in that ever-shifting border-land which 
separates thought from action, it has half assented, and that with which it does 
indeed find itself in immediate contact, but which, nevertheless, it repudiates 

' lliere ia aoiUethiq^ of the same conception iu Milton’s description of the attempts made by the 
Eril Spirit to amil the thoughts of.Sre while yet slio was innocent : — 


there they found 
Squat Uko a toad, close at the ear of Kvo, 

Aswtying by his devilish art to reach 

The organs of her fancy, and with thorn forge 

Illusions as ho list, pliantosnis and dreams, ... 

At least distempered, discontented thoughts, 

Vain hopes, vain aims, inordinate desires.” (Par. Loiiy iv. 800.) 


^ssago in the Pilgrim's Progri ^9 is, “Christian made boliovo that he spake blasplieniios, when it 
» atau tliat suggested them into his mind.” It is as follows: — “One thing I would not lot slip. 


^^'tice that now poor Christian was so confounded that ho did not know his own voice, and thus 
^^rcoiYcd it. Just wh^n he was come over against the month of the hurning x)it, one of the wicked 
asplf^^ • and stepped up softly to him, and whisperingly suggested many grievous 

which he verily thought had 'proceeded from his oioi mind . h»^ 

*1 either to stop his ears, or to know from whence those blasphemies ca^ne^ 


but he had not the 
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with every muscle aud fibre of its moral being. It must be a weak or a 
perverted intellect which imagines that “ man becomes acquainted with tempta- 
tion only in proportion as he is d(*liled by it,” or that is unable to discriminate 
between the severity of a powerful tcmjdation and the stain of a guilty thought. 
It may sound like a truism, but it is a truism much needed alike for our 
warning and our comfort, when the poet who, better than any other, has. 
traversed every winding in the labyrinth of the human heart, has told us with 
such solemnity, 

“ ’Tis Olio thing to teiiipted, Escalus, 

Another tiling to fall." * 


Jesus, then, was tempted. The “Caphiin of our salvation” was “made 
perfect through sufferings.”' “In that lie Himself hath suffered being tempkd, 
Ho is able to succour them tliat are tempted.”'^ The wilderness of Jericho and 
the Garden of Gethsemane — these witnessed His two most grievous struggles, 
and in these He triumphed wholly over the worst and most awful assaults of 
the enemy of souls ; but during no part of the days of His flesh was He free 
from temptation, since otherwise His life had been no true human life at all, 
nor would He in the same measure have left us an ensample that we should 
follow His steps. “Many other were the occasions,” says S|. Bonavcntur.V 
“ on which he endured temptations.” “ They,” says St. Bernard, “ who reckon 
only three temptations of our .Lord, show their ignorance of Scripture.” He 
refers to John vii. 1, and Heb. iv. 15; he might have referred still more 
appositely to the exjrress statement of St. Luke, that when the temptation in 
the wilderness rvas over, the foiled tempter left Him indeed, but left Him onl)’ 
"for a seami,” ” or, tus the words may perhaps be rendered, “ till a new oppor- 
tunity occurred.” Yet w(‘ may well believe that when He #ose victorious out 
of the dark wiles in the wilderness, all subsequent temptations, until tHe last, 
floatad as lightly over His sinless soul as the cloud-wreath of a sumper day ; 
floats over the blue heaven which it cannot stain. /J; : 

1. The exhaustion of a long fast Avould have acted more powerful^ on the i 


' iShakosjioiire, Meumwe for Mciimiiv. ii. 1, Siuiilnrly St. Augustine says, “It is tUS’/dWiL'* ^ 
suggest, it is ours not to consent;" and St. (Gregory, “Sin in first by suggestion, then 1)Y deligWi 
lastly by eou.sent." Initlier, says nilnianii. “well distinguishes between sentire tentaiionem and 
tentatUmi, IJjdc.ss tlio tempting impression ho felt, there is no real temptatiuii ; but unleearit be 
hi or yielded to, there is no fin” (hinlessna^s of Jems, p. 129). “Where then is the point in 
at which sin liegins, or at which it bi^oomes itself sin H it is there where the evil which is pr< 
boy ins to molco a detenninhuj Impression upon the heart (id.). 

' lleb. ii. 10. H(d). ii. 18. Boiiav. De Vit Ohn«<4 xiv. 

^ Bern. (Serin, xiv. in Ps. "Qui habitat "), ® Luke iv. 13* 
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frame of Jesus from the circumstauce that with Him it was not usual. It was 
with a gracious purpose that He lived, not as a secluded ascetic in hard and 
s^elf-inflicted pangs, but as a man witli men. Nor does He ever enjoin fasting as 
a positive obligation, although in two passages He more than sanctions it as 
a valuable aid (Matt. vi. 1C — 18; ix. 15).^ But, in general, we know from 
His own words that He came “ eating and drinking ; ” practising, not nhstinence, 
hut temperance in all things, joining in the harmless feasts and innocent 
assemblages of friends, so that His enemies dared to say of Him, “ Behold a 
gluttonous man and a winebibber,” as .of John they said, “He hath a devil.” 
After His fast, therefore, of forty days, however supported by soleinu con- 
templation and supernatural aid. His hunger would be the more S(>vere. And 
then it was thaf the tempter came; in what ibrm — whether as a spirit of 
darkness or as an angel of light, whether under the disguise of a human aspect 
or an immaterial suggestion, we do not know and cannot [)r(d,end to say — 
content to follow simply the Gospel narrative, and to adopt its expressions, 
eot Avith dry dogmatic assertion as to the impossibility of such expressions 
being in a greater or less degree allegorical, but Avith a vicAV only to learn 
those deep moral lessons AAdiich alone concern us, and Avhi(.‘h alone an* eapabh^ of 
an i n di sputable*i n terpretation . 

“If Thou be the Son of 
(lod,» command • that these 
stones be made loaves.” So 
spake the tempter first. 

Jesus was Imngry, and “these 
stones ” were perhaps those 
siliceous accretTons, some- 
times known under the name 
of lapides judaici, which as- 
sume the exact shape of little 
loaves of bread,® and which 
were represented in legend 

as the petrified fruits of the Gities of the Plain. The pangs ol hunger avoiK 
^11 the more powerfully Avhen they are stiniAilatod l)y the* added tortures of a 

Malt. wii. 21, from wliicli it miglit sopin ihat .Tesus Himself faslod, is (unillr'd 1>j T is'l.i mlntf 
»uth„rity of B, the Cureton Syriac, the Bahidic versioii, ate. , , e- i i 

’ So Matt. iv. 3, ilpT®« : Luke iv. 3, “ that this stone bew)me a loaf.” Cf. Stanley s btmi as, „ es . 

154 [Elijah* 9 melons). 



LOAF-SUAFEII FOSSIL. 


(Siptin'inm,) 
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quick imagination; and if the conjecture be correct, then the very shape and 
aspect and traditional origin of these stones would give to the temptation 
an added force.* 

There can be no stronger proof of the authenticity and divine origin of 
this narrative than the profound subtlety and typical universality of each 
temptation. Not only are they wholly unlike the far cruder and simpler 
stories of the temptation, in all ages, of those who have been eminent saints, 
but there is in them a delicacy of insight, an originality of conception, that far 
transcend the range of the most powerful invention. 

It was a temptation to the senses — an appeal to the appetites — an impulse 
given to that lower nature which man shares with all the animal creation. But 
so far from coming in any coarse or undisguisedly sensuohs form, it came 
shrouded in a thousand subtle veils. Israel, too, had been humbled, and 
suffered to hunger in the wilderness, and there, in his extreme need, God had 
fed him with manna, which was as angels’ food and bread from heaven. Why 
did not the Son of God thus provide Himself with a table in the wilderness? 
He could do so if He liked, and why should lie hesitate? If an angel had 
revealed to the fainting Hagar th<; fountain of Beer-lahai-roi — if an angel 
had touched the famishing Elijah, and shown him food — why !#iould He await 
even the ministry of angels to whom .such ministry was needless, but whom, if 
He willed it, angels would have been so glad to serve ? 

How deep is the wisdom of the reply ! Referring to the very lesson which 
the giving of the manna had been designed to teach, and quoting one of the 
noblest utterances of Old ’.rostament inspiration, our Lord answered, “It standeth 
written,^ Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word that proceedctli 


' Matt. iv. 4, ytypaiTTai — tlio poi-foot in<licatos an aliiding, eternal lesson. 

* Some few years since the Rev. ()('orgo Musgrave wa.s pre.scnte(l with an exceedingly rare and curious assort- 
ment of Uio fos.'^ils known among geologists )»y the name of “ S(*ptaria,” which had hc'cn brought to the snrfacoof 
tho soil by the excawitors (employed at tliat lime in tunnelling for a railway near his estate in Bcdfor<l.shirft* 
Some of tliesc .speeiiiK'n.s bore so exm/t resemblaiu’e to loaves of ]»read and to baked fruit-pies as to deceive tlio 
of tho nioost obsiTviT, and soon .qfter they came into ^Mr. JiFiisgiMve’s possession ho submitted them to the 
inspection of Tennant in llie Strand, wlio recognised them as j.erfect samples of their kind, and intinuih'd 
belief that, like somc^ otber.s he had met with in fonner y» ars, those might contain a fossilised tortoise or crayfish, 
around which, many thousand years ])rcvioii.s, these conglomerate Tiiasses of argillaceous loam and lime had foi’ni^^ 
and hy the action of water assumed their actual shapes. The pic-shnjuid one was cleft in two, and was foi^< 
completely filhxl witli a hard f^iv.y ina.s.s resembling petrified mud, wlu'eh, being examined through a microscc^ 
exhibited millions of infiiiiti'simally small soa-.shelLs. illustration on the previous page represents tlic ^ 

pieces into wliicli tho pie-.sliaped Septa rinm was divided. The loaf specimen is still perfect (and. may 
some ante or p««^-diluvial animal) in the Itev. Mr. ]Mu.sgrave’s poasossion, and is invariably mistaken for a 
pound loaf of fancy bread.*' The author saw and handled it at ^Ir. Musgravo’s house. f 
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out of the mouth of God.” ^ And what a lesson lies herein for us — a lesson 
enforced by how great an example — that we are not to be guided by the 
wants of our lower nature ; that we may not misuse that lower nature for 
the puiposes of our own sustenance and enjoyment ; that we arc not our own, 
and may not do what we will with that which wo imagine to be our own ; 
that even those things which may seem lawful, are- yet not all expedient; that 
man has higher principles of life than material sustenance, as he has a higher 
existence than his material frame.® He who thinks that we live l)y bread 
alone, will make the securing of bread the chief object of his life — xvill determine 
to have it at whatever cost — will bo at once miserable and rebellious if even 
for a time he be stinted or deprived of it, and, because he seeks no diviner food, 
will inevitably starve with hunger in the midst of it. But he who knows 
that man doth not live by bread alone, will not thus, for the sake of living, 
lose all that makes life dear — will, when he has done his duty, trust God to 
preserve with all things neediul tlu; body He has made — will seek with more 
earnest endeavour the broad I’rom hcav'en, and that living w'ater vvln'roof he 
who driuketh shall thirst no more. 

And thus Tlis first t(nnptation was ' analogous in Ibrrn to the last taunt 
addressed to Htm on the cross— “ If Thou be the Son of God, eomc down 
from the cross.” “ I/; ” — since faith and trust are the mainstay of all human 
holiness, the tempter is ever strongest in the suggestion of such doubts ; 
strong, too, in his appeal to the free-will and the self-will of man. “You 
you can — why not do it ? ” On the cross our Saviour answers not ; here 
He answers only to express a great eternal principle. He does not say, “ I 
am the Son of God ; ” in the profundity of His humiliation, in the extreme 
of His self-sacrifice. He made not His equality with God a thing to lx; grasped 
at,* “but made Himself of no reputation.” He foils the tempter, not as very 
God, but as very man. 

2. The order of the temptations is given difterently by St. Matthew and St. 
I^ake, St. Matthew placing second the scene on the pinnacle of the Tcnqjle, and 
St. Luke the vision of the kingdoms of the world. Both orders cannot be right, 
and possibly St. Luke may have been influenced in his arrangement by the; 

' Dcut. Tiii. 3. Alford justly draws attention to the fact that Jesus meets .iiid .lefe.-its the temnlatjen 
“Man shall not,” &c. 

» Bi M admiration, hopo, and lovo.” (Wordsworth "i 

h.,» , '“■ ipirayithv tWtjffoTO Tb that X<ra Oey. The E. V. rendering of this reinaikahlo text is, 

'“^wtvmately, erroneous. 
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thought that a temptation to spiritual pride and the arbitrary exercise of 
miraculous power was a subtler and less transparent, and therefore more powerful 
one, than the temptation to fall down and recognise the j)ower of evil.^ But 
the words, “ Get thee behind me, Satan,” recorded by both Evangelists (Luke 
iv. 8; Matt. iv. 10) — tl»e fact that St. Matthew alone gives a definite sequence 
(" then,” “ again ”) — p(U’hap.s, too, the consideration that St. Matthew, as one 
of the apo.stlcs, is more likely to have heard the narrative immediately from • 
the lips of Christ— give greater weight to the order which he adopts. 

Jesus had conquered and rejected the first temptation by the expression 
of an absolute trust ’in God. Adapting itself, therefore, with infinite subtlety 
to the discovered mood of tlie Saviour's soul, the next temptation challenging 
as it were directly, and appealing immediately to, this absolute trust, claim.s 
the illustration and exjjression of it, not to relieve an immediate necessity, but 
to avert an ovci'whelming peril. “Then he brought Him to the Holy City,- 
and setteth Him on tlie piiinacle of the Temple.” Some well-known pinimclo 
of that well-known niiiss must be intended ; perhaps the roof of the Shu 
Bnni/iku, or Royal Pordi, on the southern side of the Temple, which looked 
down sheer into the valley of the Kidron hclow it, from a height so dizzy that, 
according to the description of Josephus, if any one ventured to look down, bis 
head woidd swim at the immeasurable depth ; perhaps Solomon’s Porch, the Sk 

* Milton in tlio Paradi.'^e Regained may liavo Iippu influenced to prefer tlio order as given in St. Lake, 
partly from (liis reason, an<l jiartly from the siippositiou tluit angels rescued our Lord in safety 
that, dizzy li<‘lgld. ^ 

2 Still c.illod l)y the Arabs FJ-KuiU esh-S/icree/, “ Ihe Holy,tho Nolde.” * ,■ 

Matt. iv. 5. '^i’lie article is uhimI in lioth Evangelists, and botli times omitted by the Ei^lish 

version. , 

“ So .suyiijg, he caught Him up, an<l without wiug 
of liiRpogrif, )>oro through tlic* air sublime, ’ 

OvA-T the wilderness, and o’er the plain, 

Till undenieiith them fair Jerusalem, 

The ff«)ly C’ity, lifted high her towers, 

, Aii(\ higher yoi the f/ftjriims Temple I'eared ■ 

Her pile, far off appenr mg like amount d 

Of alahfinterf topt with golden Apires. 

There, on the highest pinnacle, he scit 

The 8ofi of Uod.” (Milton, Par. Jteg. iv. 462.) 


These journeys throngli tlic air (tbongli the sacred narralive says notliing of them» clearly thereby t 
to turn our attention wholly from tlu* imu-c secondary accidents and external form of the sioi^^ 
inmost meaning) were fliorouglily in a<*e<irdnnce with ordinary Jewish beliefs (1 Kings xviiiv 12; 
ii. 16; Acts viii. E/ck. iii. M). 8«‘e. ton, tlie apocryphal addition to Habakkttk^ and the 

polated in tlio Ebioiiiti' Gospel of 8t.. Mat thew, “ My mot her the Holy Qbost took J 
head, and carric<l me to Mount Tabor.” This is cpioted by Origen, in JoHnn. t. ii./ § " 

Mlc. Aui. 6. Tlie expression “My motlier” apparcmtly arises from the fact that the Hebrews 
feminine. Jerome tin fsa, xl. 11) tidls us that in Ph. Ixviii. 12, the Jews explain ** maiden ” of i 
and mist ress ” of the Holy Spirit. 
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Anatolike, which Josephus also has described,^ and from which, according to 
tradition, St. James, the Lord’s brother, was afterwards precipitated into the 
court below.® 

“ If” — again that doubt, as though to awake a spirit of pride, in the exercise 
of that miraculous display to which He is tempted — “if thou be the Son of 
God, cast Thyself down.” “Thou art in danger not self-sought; save Thyself 
from it, as Thou canst and mayest, and thereby prove Thy Divine power and 
nature. Is it not written that the angels shall bear Thee up ? ® Will not this 
he a splendid proof of Thy trust in God?” Thus deep and subtle was this 
temptation ; and thus, since Jesus had appealed to Scripture, did the devil 
also “ quote Scripture for his purpose.” For there was nothing vulgar, nothing 
selfish, nothing sensuous in this temptation. It was an appeal, not to natural 
appetites, hut to perverted spiritual instincts. Docs not the history of sects, 
and parties, and churches, and men of high religious claims, show us tliat 
thousands who could not sink into the slough of sensuality, have yet thrust 
themselves arrogantly into needless perils, and been dashed into headlong 
ruin from the pinnacle of spiritual pride ? And how calm, yet full of warning, 
was that simple answer, “It is written again. Thou shalt not tempt the Lord 
thy God.” The word in the original (iKmipdaeif — Matt. iv. 7 ; Deut. vi. 16) 
is stronger and more expressive. It is, “Thou shalt not iemjjf io the extreme 
the Lord thy God ; ” thou shalt not, as it were, presume on all that He can do 
for thee ; thou shalt not claim His miraculous intervention to save thee from 
thine own presumption and folly ; thou shalt not challenge His power to 
the proof. When thou art in the path of duty trust in Him to the utmost 
with a perfect confidence ; but listen not to that haughty seductive whisper, 

“ Ye shall be as gods,” and let therobe no self-willed and capricious irreverence 
in thy demand for aid. Then — to add the words so cunningly omitted by the 
tempter — “shalt thou be safe in all thy ways.”^' And Jesus does ijot even 
allude to His apparent danger. Danger not self-sought is safety. The temptet’s 
own words had been a confession of his own impotence — “ Cast Thyself down.’ 
Even from that giddy height he had no power to hurl Him whom God kept 

* Jos. Anti. XV. 11, § 5 ; xx. 9, § 7. See Caspari, p. 266. 

* Hegosippus ap. Eosob. H. E. ii. 23; Epiphau. Adv, Ilceres. xxix. 4. 

® Pe. xci. 11, 12. : 

* Ps. xci. 11,. 12. As the psalm is addressed to “Him that dwclleth in the secret place of the " 

High,” the expression “ alt thy ways ” can only mean ways of innocence and hoUneee— the ways (jf ^ * i 
providoncG. The only true meaninjif of f ho t^xt thorofore excludes the insolent gloss put on it hy ^ j 
tempter ; and he omits verso which is a propheev of his own defeat. / 1 
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safe. The Scripture which he had quoted was true, though lie had perverted it. 
Ko amount of temptation can ever necessitate a sin. Witli every temptation 
Ood provides also “ the way to escape.” 

“ ‘ Also, it is wriiioii, 

Tempt not the Lord thy (h)d/ He said, and stood : 

But Satan, sniitteu hy amazeniout, fell.” ^ 

3. Foiled in his appeal to natural hunger, or to the po.ssil)ility of spiritual 
])rido, the tempter appealed to “the last infirmity of nohle minds,” and staked 
all on one splendid cast. He makes up for the want of suhtlety in the form 
Ii\f ilie apparent magiiificonco of tin; issue. From a high mountain he showed 
.Icsiis all the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them, and as the 
KoaiioKpurtap, the “prince of this world,” he offered them all to Him who had 
lived as the villagi! carpenter, in return for one expression of homage, one 
act of acknowledgment.' 

“The kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them!” “There are 
seine that will say,” says ifishop Andrevvi's, “that we are never tempted with 
kingdoms. It may well be, for it nei'ds not be, when less will serve. It v/as 
Christ only that was thus tempted ; in Him lay an heroical mind that could 
not he tempted with small matters. But with ns it is nothing so, for we 
esteem more hasidy of ourselves. We set our wares at a, very easy jirice; 
he may buy us even dagg(‘r-clu‘ap. Ho ne(‘d never carry ns so high as the 
aoimt. The ])innacle is higli enough; yea., the lowest steeple in all the town 
ivoidd serve the turn. Or let him hut carry us to the leads and gutt(‘rs of 
jnr own houses; nay, let ns hut .stand in our windows or our doors, if he 
ivill give us so much as A\*e can there see, he Avill tenqit ns. th roughly ; we will 

ircfpt it, and thank him too A matter of half-a-crown, or ten groats, 

I ]>iiir of shoes, or some such trifle, will bring ns on our kiu'cs to the devil.” 

But Christ taught, “What shall if projii. a man, if he gain the Avhole 
world, and lose his OAvn soul ? ” 

There Avas one living Avho, searcidy in a figure, might lie said to have 
die Avliole world. Tlic Koman Emperor Tiberius Avas at that moment infinitely 
the most powerful of living men, the absolute, undisputed, deified ruler of all 
that Avas fairest and riche.st in the kingdoms of the earth. I’herc Avas no 
eontrol to his power, no limit to his Avealth, no restraint upon his pleasures, 
^iid to yield himself still more unreservedly to the boundless scdf-gratificatiori 

' Par. Beg. iv. 481. , . 

* See John xii. 31; xvi. 2—30; Eph. ii. 2; 2 Cor. iv. 4; Siw lui-Olaiu, HatMr. f. 04. 

14 
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of a voluptuous luxury, not long after tliis time he chose for himself a 
home on one of the loveliest spots on the earth’s surface, under the shadow 
of the slumbering volcano, upon an enchanting islet in one of the most 
softly delicious climates of the world. What came of it all? He was, as 
Pliny calls him, “ tristissimus ut constiit hominum,”^ — “confessedly the most 
gloomy of juankind.” And there, from this home of his hidden infamies, 
from this island where on a scale so splendid he had tried the experiment 
of what happiness can be achieved by pressing the world’s most absolute 



authority, and the world’s guiltiest indulgences, into the service of an 
exclusively selfish life, he Avroto to his servile and corrupted Senate, “ What 
to write to you. Conscript Fathers, or how to Avrite, or what not to write) 
may all the yodn and yoddeesee destroy me worse than I feel that they are dailj 
destroying me, if I know.” liarely has there been vouchsafed to the Avorld a 
more overwhelming proof that its richest gifts are but “ fairy gold that turns 
to dust and dross,” and its most colossal edifices of personal splendour and 
greatness no more durable barrier against the encroachment of hitter misery 
than are the babe’s sandheaps to stay the mighty march of the Atlantic tide. 

But he who is an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven is lord ovtf ; 

H, N, xxviii. 5. For Capreae, see Tac. Ann, iv. 61, 62, 67* 
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vaster and more real worlds, infinitely happy because infinitely pure. And over 
that kingdom Satan has no power. It is the kingdom of (lod ; and since 
from Satan not even the smallest semblance of any of his ruinous gifts can be 
gained except by suffering the soul to do allegiance to him, the answer to all 
his temptations is the answer of Christ, “ Get thee behind me, Satan ; for it 
is written. Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt 
thou serve.’* ^ 

Thus was Christ victorious, through that self-renunciation by which only 
victory can be won. And the moments of such honest struggle crowned with 
victory are the very sweetest and happiest that the life of man can give. 
They are full of an elevation and a delight which can only be described in 
language borrowed from the imagery of heaven. 

“ Then the devil leaveth PTim ” — St. Luke adds, “ till a fitting opportunity ” 
— “and, behold, angels came and ministered unto Him.”“ 


^ Doiit. vi. Uj. This being one of St. Matthew’s ^‘ eyclie” quoiations agrees mainly witli tlio LXX., 
find is not (‘lose to the Hebrew; but his “/xm/Zor ” ([notations arc usually from tlH‘ Hebrew, and differ 
from the LXX. (Sc(5 Wostcott, LUrod.j p. 211.) It is ivinarkablo that our Lord’s tlir(M3 answers arc all 
from Dent. and viii, 

- Tim reader will be glad to see, in conneeiion with this subject, some of the remarks of IJllmann, who 
liiLs studied it more pn^foundly, and written on it more l)eantil'uily, than any otln*r theologian. “'I he i>ositive 
iempfations of J( 3 sus,'’ ho says, “ were not eontiinnl to that partieular point of time when they assalh'd Him 
with concentraU'd force. . . Hut still more Imiinmtly in ufU'r life was Ro ealh'd to (uiduro temptation 
of tlm oth(?r kind— the temptation of suffering, and this eulminated on two occasions, \iz., in tin*, conflict 
of Gethsemaim, and in that moment of agony on tln^ cross when He eri(Ml, ' Mij Llud, my God, why had 
thou formhm meV [Sinlesmiess of Jesm, E. Tr., p. 140.) Ho had abmly remark(‘d (p. 128) that 
“man is exposed in two ways to the po.ssibility and seductive power of (‘vil. On the ow hnul lie may 
ho drawn to actual sin by enticements; and, on the other Iniiid, he may be turned aside from good by 
tliroiitoiied as well as by inflicted suffering. The former may 1)0 ternu‘d positive, tlii' latt(T n('gativ(\ 
temptation/* “Jesus was tempted in all points — that is, Ho was tempted in the only two possible ways 
specified above, On the one liand, allnnunents were presented which, if suecessful, would have h^l Him to 
aetiial sin; and, on tho otlier hand, Ho was beset by suffVrings which niiglit liav<? turned Him aside 
from the divine patli of duly. Tliese temptations, moreover, occurnsl l»o1h on great occasions and 
iu minnbi particulars, under tln^ most varied circumstances, from tln^ Ix'ginniiig to tlie (*nd of Hi< 
oarthly course. But in tlm midst of them all His spiritual energy and His lovo to God remained pure and 
unimpaired (id., p. 30), 

Ewald, in his Die drei Erden Evanydien, n'garding the Tmnpiaiion from the point of vi<‘w of 
public Work, makes the throe temptations correspond severally to the tendencies to (i.) nnsci npulcn: 

In.) rash confidence, (iii.) unhallowed personal ambitious. 
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CHAPTER X. 

TIIK FIRST APOSTLES. 

*' Nisi liabiiiaaot ot in v\iUn qniddam ocMilisqiio sidoroum nunquam mim siafim secuti fuisHont Apostoli, 
nec (pii ad comprehoiidondum enni vonerant corruissont.” * — Jkk. Ep. Ixv. 

r(71X)RJOlJS over that concentrated temptation, safo 
iVoin the fiery ordeal, the Saviour left the wilder- 
ness and returned to the fords of Jordan.^ 

‘ “ Unloss He had liad in His counteiianco also, and His (\v«'8, 
soTiierhing starry, Uie A]»osilcs wonld never have instantly folloW’Pfi 
Him ; iior would those have fallen to the ground who had come to 
arrest Him.” 

- Tt is well known that “Beihania” (h, A, B, 0, <fec.), not “Beih- 
ahara,” is the true reading of John i. 28; it was altered hy Origen 
admits that it was the. rending of nearly all the MSS.) on very in' 
• 0AiA<y ^^uffiehuit grounds, viz., that uo Bedhany on the Jordan was kiunvn, and that 

was mid to he a Bcdhabara, wdiere Jtjlm was said to Imve baptised. Origei) is 
however, supporttnl by Guroion’s Syi-iac. The two names (“house of i)assjige. 
and “ house of ship,” or fc'rry-bQats) have minrh the same meaning (see 2 Sam. if'- 
23, Hell.). Mr. Grove thinks that Bethabara may be identical with Betli-iMirnlij 
the fords secMirod hy the Ephraimites ( Judg. vii. 24), or with Beth-nimrah ( ^ ' 

xxxii. 30). This latter answers to the description, being close to the region 
alioiit Jordan, the Ciccar of the O. T., the oasis of Jericho. In some odd oft'® 
LXX. this is actually w?-ittcii Bridafipd {llibl. JJwt. i. 204). Mr. Monro ingeniously suggests that 
(like his c*opyist.s) may liave confu.sed Bethabara with Betharaha (Jo.sli. xviii. 22} which was in the Jort 
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The Synoptical Gospels, whicli dwell mainly on the ministry in Galih'o, 
;md date its active commencement from the imprisonment of John, omit all 
record of the intermediate events, and only mention our Lord’s ridirement to 
Niizarethd It is to the fourth Evangelist tliat we owe the beautiful narrative 
of the days which immediately ensued upon the temptation. The Juda-an 
ministry is brought by him into the first prominence.'^ Ho seems to have 

vnlley. After careful attention, I see no groiuids wliatt'ver for with Caspari and otliors wlio 

place this Bethania at Tollanihje, on tlie upper Jordan, to the iiorth-oasi of flio Sea of n(‘Tin(*sar(‘tli. 
The reasons for the traditional scone of tlui Vmptisin, near Jori(‘h(), and therefore within easy rea<‘h of 
Jernsfdein, seem far more con\dncinf?. [The Bethany on the Moinit of Olives lias anutlun* (h.M'ivation; it. 
was ii.sually d(*rivod from 'rn n's, “ house of unriiie dates;” but after t]l^^ valualde hdlm- of Dr. DiMitseh, 
publislaal by Mr. W. H. Dixon in his Holy Land (ii. 217), iliis eonjirtiire of Lightfoot's must reniaiii at 
least doubtful,] 

' Matt. iv. 12; Mark i. 14; Lnke iv. 14. 

- I’hroughout this book it will be seen that T ac.c<‘pi unhesitatingly the geiniinonoss of St. John’s 
(Jospid. It would be of eourse inipossilde, and is no part of iny purjiose, to (‘liter fully into tin* eontrovc'r.sy 
about ii; and it is the more iieedli^ss, Imeniisc? in many books of (‘asy aeei'ss (T may menlion, among others, 
Pi'ob'ssor Westeoti’s Iulrod. to the Study of the (lospels, lun] Hist, (f the (.htotut of the ^Vefr Ti'shtntetd, 
aibl Mr. Sanday's Authorship of the Fourth Gospel) the main arguments wliieli .seem deeisivi* in favour of 
its g(>iiuin(‘iu‘.ss may be st mlied by any one. Tluj oilier side? is powerfully argiu'd by Mr, Taylcu* in his 
FuUiih Gitspel, All that I no(‘d here say (referring espi'cially to wlial Probbssor Wc'steott. has writb'u on 
tlu‘ ,suhj('X‘t) is, that there i.s external ovideneo for its aut}ienti<*ity in the allusions to or traces <f the 
iujhicuce of this CJospel in Ignatius and Polyenrp; and later in th(‘ s(^<*ond century, of dustin Martyr, 
Tatiiin, Theophilu.s, See. Pajiias do(*s not iii(hM‘d mention it, wdiieh is a eirciimstanei* ditlieull. to ncrount 
for; but according to Eusebius {.Hist. Fee. iii. Jtl), he “made us('‘ of t(‘stimoni»‘s ’ out of tlu‘ Fii’st lil]>isil('s, 
aiul few will Hi'panite the cjuestion of the gtmuiiienoss of the E])istb‘s from that of 1h(‘ genuimuu'ss of the 
Gospel, Tlie V('ry slightness of the Second and Third Episth's is almost a eonviiieing pnMif of lh(‘ir 
uutlientieiiy, since no one could have dreaimul of forging iliem. Tlie (*arly admission of the Fourth Gospel 
into llu‘ canon both of the .East and West, and the acknowd(.*dgment of it (^vim by liercdies, ar(‘ additional 
argmneiits in its favour. Dr, Liglitfoot also notices tlie further fael that “.soon after the midtlle of 
the second eeiitury divergent readings of a striking kind iwimr in St. .John’s (b»N]iel, as fm* instauei*, 
fiouoycvii'; aiul 6 fiovoycyhs uh'is ” (i. 18), and this leads us to the eoiielusion “ that tlu* t«‘\l lias already a 
history, and that the Gosjiel tluwefon? cannot liavt* Imm'u viwy recent'* {On. ficvision, p. 20). Bui if tlie 
external evideiiee, tliougli less decisive than we could have d(‘sin*(l, is not inad«‘(|iiati*, the internal 
cvideniM', diwivod not only from its (‘iitire scopi*, Imi also from nnmb(‘rl(‘.ss mijiuti^ and ineidimfal parlienlnr.s, 
IS sini])ly ovenvlielming; and the improbabilitiivs involved in the hyjMdhesis of foigery are so immense, that 
it is lianlly too mucl^ to say tliat W(? should have recognised in the ( lospel the aiitliorshi]) of St. John, (nen 
if it. had come down to us anonymously, or umb'V some other name. The lleliraie. eolouring of the, slyle; 
th(.‘ tr;uM‘s of distinctly Judaic training and eouce]>tiouH (1. 45; iv. 22) ; the naivi' faithfulness in admitting 
facts whieh might seem to <<‘11 mo.st powerfully against the writer’s belief (vii. 5); t]u‘ Jiiinu(<‘ 
tnpogrnpliical and jiersonal allusions and n'lninise 'nees (vi. 10, IM, 2d; x. 22, 2d; xi. 1, It, 5t ; xxi. 2) ; the 
f^iat trac(‘s tliat tlie writer had b«‘en a discijile of Jolin tlie Ba]»tist, wliosi* tith^ he alone omits (i. 15; 

-d, ‘J5); Bie vivid freslino.ss of the styh' thronghont, ns, for iiistauei\ in the aeeounl. of the hlind man, 
»in(l uf wholly nidiko a philosopliome, and so eh*arly wrilti'u ad narranduin, not 

proJ>fnidam (oh. ix., xiii.) ; the pr(*s(‘rvation of the remarkable fact tli.at .Tesus was lirst trietl brlnn' 
luias (xviii. Id, 19 — 24), and the correction of tlie eiirrt'iit tradition jis to tlie time oi. tlu' Last Su|)]>(‘r 
i ^iii* 1; xviii. 28); — these are but a few of numberless inti'rnal (‘videnees wliieli bring aihlitional 
j to the conviction ins]iLrod Jiy tlie cliaractcr and contents of tins gr(‘at Gosp(d. dliey have 

t 110 (l(,ij])t (tjQ minds of many profound and compident scholars, and no one can easily mnke light 
wliieli has satisfied such a pliilologiaii as Ewald, and, for twelve editions of his liook. saiistied 
; 'i-n siu-h a critic as Renan. It i.s my sincore Indiof tliat the difficulties of accoptiiig the (jospcl are mainly 
I P^^'ficial, and tlmt they are infinitely loss formidable than those involved in its j*ejection. Mr. Sanday 
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made a point of relating nothing of which lie had not been a personal witness, 
and there arc some few indications that he was bound to Jerusalem by peculiar 
relations.^ By station St. John was a fisherman, and it is not impossible that, 
as the fish of the Lake of Galileo were sent in large quantities to Jerusalem, 
he may have lived there at certain seasons in connection with the employment 
of his father and his brotlier, who, as the owners of their own boat and the 
masters of hired servants, evidently occupied a position of some importance. 
Be that as it may, it is St. John alone who narrates to us the first call of 
the earliest Apostles, and he relates it with all the minute particulars and 
graphic touches of one on whose heart and memory each incident had been 
indelibly impressed. 

The deputation of the Sanhedrin ® (to which we have already alluded) seems 
to have taken place the day previous to our Lord’s return from the wilderness; 
and when, on the following morning,^ the Baptist saw Jesus approaching, he 
delivered a public and emphatic testimony that this was indeed the Me,ssiiih 
who had been marked out to him by the appointed sign, and that He was “ the 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world.” Whether the prominent 
conception in the Baptist’s mind was the Paschal Lamb, or the Lamb of the 
morning and evening sacrifice ; whether “ the world ” (/coff/AO?) was the actual 
expression which he used, or is merely a Greek rendering of the word “people” 
(oy) ; whether he understood the profound and awful import of his own 
utterance, or was carried by prophetic inspiration beyond himself — we cannot 
tell. But this much is clear, that since his whole imagery, and indeed the verj 
description of his own function and position, is, as we have already seen, 
borrowed from the Evangelical prophet, he must have used the expression with 
distinct reference to the picture of Divine patience and mediatorial suffering in 
Isa., liii. 7 (cf Jer. xi. 19). His words could hardly have involved less meaning 
than this — that the gentle and sinless man to whom he pointed should be n 
man of sorrows, and that these sorrows should be for the salvation of Jh* 
race. Whatever else the words may have connoted to the minds of his bearers, 

has treated (ho question witli great impartiality; ami in his voluitio many of the points touched upon in tJiw 
uoto aro devclopod witJi much force and wkil], 

^ Johu xix. 27; xviii. Id. PtTliaps tliis explains the fact that James was not with his brother John 
as a disciplo of tlio Baptist. Andrew, on fimling Christ, immediately sought out his brotlier SifflO®’ 
John could not do so, for his brotlier was in Galilee, and was not called till some time subsequently. 

* John i. 19—34. , ' 

® Johu i. 35 — 43. Tho oufr avrhy, “I knew him not,” means that the Baptist did not rccogi^ 
Jesus as the Messiah, till ho had seen {rtBiafxai, “ I have observed.” vor. 32 ; I have cceii,” ? 

the heavenly sign. . j 
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yet they could hardly have thought them over without connecting Jesns with 
the conceptions of sinlessness, of suffering, and of a redeeming work. 

. Memorable as this testimony was, it seems on the first day to have produced 
no immediate result. But on the second day, when the Baptist was standing 
accompanied by two of his disciples, Jesus again walked by, and John, fixing 
upon Him his intense and earnest gaze,^ exclaimed again, as though with 
involuntary awe and admiration, “Behold the Lamb of God! ” 

The words were too remarkable to be again neglected, and the two Galilman 
youths who heard them followed the retreating figure of Jesus. He caught the 
sound of their timid footsteps, and turning round to look at them as they came 
near. He gently asked, “ What seek ye ? ” 

It was but the very beginning of His ministry : as yet they could not know 
Him for all that He was;^ as yet they had not heard the gracious words that 
proceeded out of His lips; in coming to seek Him thus tliey might be actuated by 
inadequate motives, or by mere passing curiosity ; it was lit tliat they should come 
to Him by spontaneous impulse, and declare their object of' their own free w'ill. 

But how deep and full of meaning is that question, and how sternly it 
behoves all who come to their Lord to answer it ! One of the holiest of the 
Church’s saints, St, Bernard, was in’ the habit of constantly warning himsidf by 
the solemn query, “Bernarde, ad quid venisti ? ” — “ Bernard, for what purpose 
art thou here ? ” Self-examination could assume no more searching form; but 
all the meaning which it involved was concentrated in th.at (juiet and simple 
question, “ What seek ye ? ” 

It was more than the two young Galiheans could answer Him at once; 
it meant more perhaps than they knew or understood, yet the answer sliowed 
that they were in earnest. “Itabbi,” they said (and the tith; of profound 
honour and reverence® showed how deeply His presence had impressed tliem), 
“ whore art thou staying ? ” 

Where it was we do not know. Perhaps in one of the temporary mccd/f/, 
w booths, covered at the top with tlie striped ahha, which is in the lllast an 

* For other instances of the word, see Matt. xix. 26; Luke xx. 17 ; Mark x. 21. 

' if, ag gome suppose, St. Jolm tho Evangelist wa.s Ilia first cousin. The arguiiu’iit for 
; ‘opposing tliat Salome, the wife of Zeboilce, was a sister of the Virgin Mary, arises from^ (ho comparison 
I® Mark XV, 40 with John xix. 25, whoro /our women are mentioned; but John, with his usiial delicato 
! does not mention his own mother by name. See note on p. 76. i • , i 

1 il.f , ‘“'1? Jews this title was a sort of degree. Ono of tho myriads of idlo conjectures winch have 

Itl narrative of the Gospels is that Jesns had taken this dcgi'co among tho E.ssencs. t is 

hand, that He never songht it; and on the other, that it Ava.s bestowed upon Him c\tn y 
luost oiuiueut Pharisees (John iii. 2) out of spontaneous and gouuiuo awo. 
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article of ordinary wear, and with their wattled sides interwoven with green 
branches of tc'relrintli or palm, wliich must have given the only shelter possible 
to the hundreds who bad llocktal to John’s baptism. “lie saith to them, 
Come and see.” Again, tln^ woi-ds were very simple, though they occur in 
passages of much signilicance.* Never, however, did they produce a result 
more remarkable than now. They came and saw where Jesus dwelt, and as it 
was then four in the afternoon," stayed there that day, and probably slept there 
that night ; and before they lay down to sleep they knew and felt in their inmost 
hearts that tln^ kingdom of heaven had come, that the hopes of long centuries 
wer(i now fulfilled, that tlu^y had be<‘n in the presence of Him who was the desire 
of all nations, the I’riest greater than Aaron, the IVophet greater than Moses, the 
King gr(>ater than David, the true Star of Jacob and Sce])tre of Israel. 

Oiu' of those two youths who thus came earliest to Christ was Andrew.^ 
The other su[)pressed his own name becau.se ho was the narrator, tin; beloved 
di.sci])Ie, the Kvang<dist St. John.'' No wonder that the smallest details, down 
even to the \ery hour of the day, were treasured in his memory, never to be 
forgotten, even in extreme old age. 

It was the lirst cai’o of Andrew to find his brother Simon, and tell him of 
this great Eureka.'* He brought him to Jesus, and Jesus, looking eainestly on 
him with that royal ga/.e which read intuitively tin; inmost thoughts — sooiiig 
at a glance in that simple fisherman all the weakness but also all the sphnulid 
greatness of the man — .said, giving him a new name, which was long afterwards 
yet more solemnly conliriiuKl, “ I'liou art Simon, the son of Jona; thou shalt be 
called Kephas;” that is, “Thou art Simon, the son of the dova ; hereafter thou 
shalt be as the rock in which tin; dove hides.”'* 


• .Tolin xi. .34; CjuU. iii. 11 ; Ilov. vi. 1, 3, r,, 7; Tm. kvi. r>, .tr. (S.Sh Slmr, i. .'ll.) 

* Tlio lentil lioiir coiniliii}; from six in tlio nioriiiii;' ; tlioro is no f^^'oiimJ for .suppo.sinjr, with Wii'sclor. 

tliat Jolm CDUiils IVnm iii.stciul of lh<» ordinary Jcwisli (•oinpuintioH (Jolui iv. 

; xix. 11). Wic.sidor h(*ohi.s to )>o inisfnkoii hi llu; lieliof I lint tlio Romans ever countod 

of ihoir civil day from midui^lit. — Mr. Monro refers mo <o a pa.s.sngo of tlio Dujests in wliicli horif 
diel and horn vi. tioclis jtro referred to in tho very soidorico in wliicli a lawyer is expounfHi‘n 
com put II I ion in opposition to mdunil. {T)i^ xli., tit. o, fr, d, 7.) 

Iloneo tlio Fathers always cnll liim o wpior^KXriro^ (“the tir.st-callod ”). 

^ This exquisite and consistent rericenoo is one of the many stronjr arguments in favoiu’ of ® 
^eiinincness of tlio (tos[)o1. If our view ho riglit, lu^ did <‘aro about the facts of which he is wnW> 
but did not car<< that his Tm»rt^ iiauio sliould bo reiuoitdierod among men. M. Renan seems at one tu«o 
to liavo held that it was partly written out of jealousy at the jirimaey iiojmlarly ascribed to St. Poter- • 

^ John i. 42. Tins was iudood a true act of brotherly alfectioii. It is strange that no one h ou 
have alluded (so far as I liavo soon) to the reason why St. John could not then perform for his ; 

same great service. The reason probably is that James was at tho time quietly pursuing his calling oj 
Sea of Galilee. 

Lange, ii. 284. Or possibly, “ Thou art a Son of Weakness, but shalt become a Rock.” 
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How was it that these youths of Galilee, how was it that a John so {('vvid 
yet contemplative, a Peter so impetuous in his affections y(‘t so timid in Ins 
resolves, were thus brouglit at once — brought, as it wore, by a single look, by 
a single word — to the Saviour’s feet? How came they thus, by one flasb of 
insight or of inspiration, to recognise, in the carpenter of Nazareth, the Messiah 
of prophecy, the Son of God, the Saviour of the world ? 

Doubtless in part by wbat fie said, and by what John the Baj)tist had 
testified concerning Him, but doubtless also 
in part by His very look. On this subject, 
inde(‘d, tradition has varied in a most re- 
nuirkablc manner ; but on a point of so 
niiuh interest we may briefly pause. 

Any one who has studied the represen- 
tations of Christ in median-al art will have 
observed that some of tlunn, particularly 
in missals, arc degradingly and repulsively 
hideous, while otlu'rs an' conceived in tlu' 
softest and loveliest ideal of human beauty. 

•genco ? 
ic passages 

whii'h were supposed to indicate tlie ap- 
pearance of the Messiah, as widl as His life. 

'I’he early Church, accustomed to the 
exquisite ])erfection of form in which the 
genius of heathen sculpture had clothed 
its conceptions of the younger gods of 
01yin]nis — aware, too, of the fatal corruptions <>f a sensual imagination — 
seemed to find a pleasure in breaking loose from this adoration of personal 
endowments, and in taking as their ideal of the bodily asjiect of our I^ord, 
Isaiah’s picture of a patient and afTlii;t(‘<l suflerer, or David’s |)athetic description 
of a smitten and wasted outcast.^ His beauty, says Clemens of Alexandria, was 
His soul and in His actions, but in appc'arance He was base. Justin Martyr 
describes Him as being without beauty, without glory, without honour. 1 1 is 

14; liii. 4, “Wo did esteem him strwkcn |Lev. xiii. 13], smillen of (lod, and I i'. 

XXII. ti, “ I am a worm, and no man All (hey fli!\(. mt^ laiijjh me (<' •omni ; !■> 1<. 

"♦■•euKlli is dried np like a potsherd I may toll jill my bon.'s; (In y sl.-uid staling.- .iml looking 

“P'ln me.” 

• Taken, by permission, from Mrs. Jameson’s llisloiy oj Our Lord. 


Whence canu' tliis singular divei 
It cami' from the projiliet 
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body, siiys Origeti, was small, and ill-shapen, and ignoble. “His body,” says 
Tcrtulliau, “ had no human handsomenes.s, much less any celestial splendour.*' 
The hcatlien Celsus, as we learn from Origen, even argued from His traditional 
meanness and ugliness of aspect as a ground for rejecting His divine origin. 
Nay, this kind of distorted inference went to even greater extremities. The 
Vulgate rendering of Isa. liii. 4 is, “Nos putavimus cum q^uasi leprosmn, percussura 



EAKLY I’OUTllAIT OF Ol'll T.Olll). 

{From a Medal presatted hj iSidtan liajazet to Vvpc Tnnocent VIII») 


a Deo et humiliatnm;” and this gave rise to a wide-spnaid fancy, of which there 
are many traces, that He Avho healed so many leprosies was Himself a leper! 

Sliocked, on the other hand, hy these revolting fancies, there were many who 
held that Jesus, in llis earthly i‘eature.s, reJlected the charm and beauty of 
David, His great ancestor; .and St. Jerome and St. Augustine preferred to 
a2)ply to Him the words of J’salm xlv. 2, 3, “ ^J.’hou art fiiirer than the children 
of men.” It was natural that, in the absence of positive indications, this view 
should command a dee])er sympatliy, and it gave rise both to the current 
descriptions of Christ, and also to those ideals, so full of mingled majesty nod 
tenderness in — 

“ T!uit face 

How beautiful, if sorrow had jiot made 
iSovrovf luuro beautiful iluiu btjauljr’s solf/^ 
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which we see in the great pictures of’ Fra Angelico, of MicluK‘1 Angelo, of 
Leonardo da Vinci, of llaphael, and of Titian. 

Independently of all tradition, we may believe with rcvc'reut conviction that 
there could have .been nctli'ng mean or rc])ugnant — that there must, as St. 
Jerome says, have been “something starry” — in the ibrm which enshriiud 
an Eternal Divinity and an Intinitc Holiness. All triu; beauty is but “the 
sacrament of goodness,” and a conscience so stainless, a spirit so full of harmony, 
a life so purely noble, could not but express itself in the. Ijearing, could not but 
he rcllected in the face, of the Son of Man. We do not indeed find nny 
allusion to this charm of aspect, as we do in the description oi' the young 
High-priest Aristobulus whom Herod murdered; but neither, on tlie other hand, 
do we find in the language of His enemies a single word or allusitm which 
might have been founded on an unworthy a])pearanee. He of whom John 
bore witness as the Christ— He whom the multitiuh; would gladly have seized 
that He might be their king He whom the city saluted w'ith triumphal shouts 
as the Son of David— -He to whom women ministered with such deej) devotion, 
and whose aspect, even in the troubled images of a dream, bad inspired a 
llotnan lady vvitli interest and awe Me whose mere word caused I’hilip and 
Matthew and many otlicrs to leave all and l()llow Him — He whose one glaiica 
broke into an agony of I’opeutauco the heart of Ihdcr — He hetbro whose presuvneo 
those possessed with devils wore altertudely agitated into fnatzy and calmed 
into re|)ose, and at whose question, in the very crisis of His weakness and 
betrayal. His most savage enemies shrank and fidl prostrate in the moment 
of their mo.st infuriated wrath' — such an One as this could not liave been without 
the personal majesty of a Prophet and a Priest. All the facts of His life speak 
convincingly of that strength, and endurance, and dignity, and electric iiilhicnce, 
which none coidd have exercisc'd without a large share of human, no less than 
of spiritual, gifts. “Certainly,” says St. Jerome, “a llamc of fire and starry 
brightness fkishcd from His eye, and the majesty of the (Jodhead shone in 
His fac,,.” 

fhe third day after tlio return from tlu' wildenu'ss seems to have been 
spent by Jesus in intercourse with His new disciples. On the fourth day Ho 
''^islicd to start" for his return to Halilce, and on the journey fidi in witli 
toother young fisherman, Philip of Bethsaida. Alone ol the Apostles, Jdiilip 


' John xviii, 6. Of. Lnko iv. :}0. 

111 , 1 , ” pliraso it is ovidoiit tlmt St. John hml ic 

utikuuwn to us. 


his mind some sliglit circiuiisimuv which is 
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hiid a (Jveek name, derived, perhaps, from the totrarch Philip, since the custom 
of iiaiiiiii^ eliildren al"t(*r rei<^nui<f princes lias always been a common one.^ It 
so, he must at this time have been under thirty. Possibly his Greek name 
indicates his Unniliarity with some of the Greek-speaking population who lived 
mingled with the Galiheans on the shores of Geunesareth ; and this may account 
for the fact that he, rather than any of the other Apostles, was appealed to by 
the Greeks who, in the last week of His life, wished to see our Lord. One 
word — the one pregnant invitation, Follow me !’' — was suHicient to attach to 
Jesus for ever tlu' gentle and simple-minded Apostle, whom in all jirobability lie 
had previously known. 

I'he next day a lifth neophyte was added to tliat sacred and happy band. 
Lager to eoniiminioate the rich discovery which he had made, Philip sought out 
his friend Nathanael, e-xercisiiig thereby the divincst prerogative of friendship, 
which consists in tlm communication to others of all that we have ourselves 
(‘.xperienced to be most divine. Nathanael, in the list of Apostles, is generally, 
and almost induliitably', idimtified w'itli Ihirtholomew ; for Bartholomew is less 
a name than a designation — ‘\Bar-'Tolmul, the son of Tolmai;” and while 
Nathanael is only in one other place mentioned under this name (John .xxi. iJ), 
Bartholomew (of whom, on any otlu'r supposition, we should know nothing 
whatever) is, in the list of Apostles, almost invariably associated with Idiilip. 
As his home was at (hina of (lalilee, the sou of Tolmai might easily have 
become acquainted with the young fisherman of Genucsaridh. And yet so deep 
was the retirement in which up to this time Jesus had lived His life, that thougli 
Nathanael knew I’hilip, he kiu'W nothing of Christ. The simple mind of Philip 
seemed to find a pleasure in contrasting the grandeur of His office with the 
nuxinness of Ifis birth ; “ Wh* have Ibund Him of whom Moses in the Law, aid 
the Pro])hets, did write;” whom think you? — a young Herodian prince?— 
young Asmoiuean priest?— some burning light from the schools of Sluuinuai 
or Hillel ? — some jiassionate young Emir from the followers of Judas of 
Gamala?- —no, but “Jesws of Nazareth, the sou of Joseph F 

Nathauaid seems to have hdt the contrast. He caught at the locd 
designation, ft may be, as legend .says, that he was a man of higher position 
than the rest of the Apostles. It has been usually considered that his answer 
was proverbial ; but perhaps it was a passing allusion to the word naiO/Kh 

* TJio iiamo Andrew is of Gri^ok orifriii, but Liglitfoot {Hunnony, Luko v. 10) shows that 
ill use ainoii^ tin* Jews. TJioiims was also called bj tlio Greek name Ditlymus, or 
no name of Pliilix) extrept this Greek one. 
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"despicable;” or it may merely have implied '^Nazareth, that obscure and 111- 
rci)ated town in its little untrodden valley — can anything good come from 
Ihmce?** The answer is in the same words whicli our Lord had addressed to 
John and Andrew. Philip was an apt scholar, and lie too said, "'Came ajid nee.” 



To-day, too, that ((iiestion 


any (/(jod iliuir/ eowe out of hazarelli : 

is often repeabd, and tin' one 
sufficient answer — almost the only 
possible answer — is now, as it then was, "Come and nee.” '^I’hen it meant, come 
and see, One who speaks as never man spake; come and see One who, though lie 
hut the Carpenter of Nazareth, yet overawes the souls ol all who ap])roach 
Him — seeming by His mere presence to reveal the secrets ot all heuits, }ct 
drawing to Him even the most sinful with a sense of yearning love ; come 
®'^d st.‘e One from whom there seems to breathe forth the irresistihh chaim 
a sinless purity, the unapproachable beauty ot a Divine life. Come and 
’ said Philip, convinced in his simple faithful heart that to see Jesus was to 
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know ITim, and to know was to ]ove, and to love was to adore. In this sense, 
indeed, we can say “ ('ome and see ” no longer; lor since the blue heavens closed 
on the visions which were vouchsafed to St. Stephen and St. Paul, His earthly 
form has been visible no more. Put there is another sense, no less powerful for 
conviction, in \vhicli it still suffices to say, in answer to all doubts, “Come 
and see.” Ctnne and see a dying world revivilied,' a decrepit world regenerated, 
an aged world r»>juvenescent; conu' and s(^e the darkness illuminated, the despair, 
dispelled ; conu‘ and see tenderiu'ss brought into the cell of the imprisoned 
felon, and liberty to the fettered slave ; come and see the poor, and the ignorant, 
and the many, emancipat(;d for ever from the intolerable thraldom of the rich, 
the learned, and the few; come and see hospitals and orphanages rising in 
their permaiuMit mercy beside the crumbling laiins of colossal amphitheatres 
which once reeked with human blood; come and see the obscene symbols of 
an universal degradation ol)literated indignantly from the purified abodes; conic 
and s('e the dens of lust and tyranny transformed into sweet and happy homes, 
defiant atheists into believing Christians, rebels into children, and pagans into 
saints. Ay, come and see the majestic acts of one great drama continued through 
ninetei'ii Christian cimturies; and as ymu see them all tending to one great 
develo]nuent, long pri'determiiied in the Council of the Divine Will — as you 
learn in reverent humility that even apparent Chance is in reality t/te dauyhfrr 
of F(»’(!llto/i(/ht, as well as, for those who thus recognise her nature, the mter 
of Order and PersnanwH — as you hear the voice of your Saviour searching, 
with the loving accents of a compassion which will neither strive nor cry, your 
very reins and heart — it may be that you too will unlearn the misery of doubt, 
and exehiim in ciilm and hajijiy confidence, with the pure and candid Nathanael, 


^'Uahhi, //loK art the Son of (lod, thou, art the Fin// of hrael!” 

The fastidious reluctance of Nathanael was very soon dispelled. Jesus, as 
He saw him coming, recognised that the seal of God was upon liis forehead, 
and said ol him, " ]ielu)ld a true Israelite, in whom guile is not.” “Whence 
ilost thou recognise me? ' asked Nathanael; and then came that heart-searching 
answer, “ Ih'lore that I’bilip called thee, whilst thou wert under the fig-tree, I 


saw thee.” 

It was the custom of pious Jews — a custom approved by the Talmud — 
study their crishma, or office of daily prayer, under a, fig-tree ; ‘ and some have 


‘ lleirnh. Jliilihd, f, (!2, qnoM by Sepp. Tbo iicnisative, uirh tIjk <rvKvi>, where WO should have 
the dafivc, sociiis to iuiply tluit he liad jiurjionefy gone there for prayer aud meditation. Perhaps so®* 
iufereuco as to lln- limo of year may be drawn from this circumstance. 
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imagined that there is something significant in the fact of the Apostle having 
l)oen summoned from the shade of a tree whicli symbolised J<%ish ordinances 
and Jewish traditions, but which was beginning alrciwly to cumber the ground.^ 
But though something interesting and instructive may often be derived from 
the poetic insight of a chastened imagination which can thus observe the 
allegories which lie involved in the simplest fiicts, yet no such Hash ‘of 



oim:xTAL J'lri-TKEE. 


*^U(l(loii perception could alone have aceo\inted for the agitated iiiteiisily of 
^atluinael’s reply. Every one must have been struck, at first si'dit, with 
apparent disproportionateness between the cause and the efii'ct. low 
‘'I’P-'i'cntly inadequate was that quiet allusion to the lonely session of sibmt 
ftougiit under the fig-tree, to produce the instantaneous adhesion, the b('ne('fortli 
“I'dieiiable loyalty, of this “fusile Apostle” to the Son of (lod, tlu! King of 


pQj. explanation of this instantanoity of con^•iction, wc* 

look deeper; and then, if I mistake not, wc shall see in this incident 
•*otlior of those indescribable touches of reality which have l)eon to so many 


* Seo 1 Kings iv. 25; Mic. iv. 4.- Zocli. iii. 10; MaU. xxi. 20; Lnko xiii. 7. 
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powerful inimls tlio most irresistible internal evidence to establish the historic 
truthfulness of flie Fourth Gospel. 

Tli(*ro are moments when the "I'ace of God stirs sensibly in the human 
heart ; when ilie soul seems to rise u|)on the eagle-wings of hope and prayer 
into the heaven of h<-a\ ens; when caught up, as it wei’e, into God’s very presence, 
wo sec and In'ur tilings unspeakable. At such moments we live a lifetime; for 
emotions such as these annihilate all time ; they — 

“ Crowd Eternify into an hour, 

Or stretch an hour into Eternity.” 

At such moments we are nearer to God ; we seem to know ITira and be kno\vn 
of Hint; and if it w(‘re [lossiblc for any man at such a moment to see into our 
souls, be would know all that is greatest and most immortal in our beings. 
But to see ns tlnut is impossible to man ; it is possible only to Him whose 
hand should lead, tvhosc right hand should guide us, even if wc could take the 
wings of the morning and lly into tho uttermost parts of the sea. And sucli 
a crisis of emotion must, tho guileless Israelite have known as he sat and pr:iye<l 
and mns(‘d in silenei' tinder his fig-tree. To the consciousness of sttch a crisis— 
a crisis which could only lie known to One to wliom it was given to read the 
V(*ry si'crots of the Inairt — our Lord appealed. Let him who has had a similar 
exjieriencc say how he would regard a living man who could reveal to him lhat 
he had at su<-h a moinmit looked into and fathomed the emotions of his heart. 
That such solitary mnsiiig.s — such pcuctratiiig, even in this life, “hehind the 
vail” suiOi raptures into tin* third heaven during which the soul strives to 
transcend the. liinilations of sjiace and time while it communes, hice to fao’, 
with the Eternal and the Unseen — such sudden kindlings of celestial liglitniii;,' 
which .seem to have fused all that is meanest and basest within ns in 
instant and for ever — that tlicse supreme crises are among .the iTConlcd 
experi('nc('s of the Christian life, rests upon indisputable evidence of testimony 
and ol (act. And il‘ any one of my readers has ever known this sjwsin ot 
divine change which annihilates the old and in the same moment create.s or 
rc-creates a new-horn soul, such a one, at least, will understand the thrill ot 
electric syniiiathy, the arrow-point of intense conviction, that shot that very 
instant through the heart of Nathanael, and brought him, as it were, at ouo 
upon Ids knees with the e.xclamation, '‘Rabbi, thou art the Son of God, 
art ike Kl/a/ of Ixi-ael ! ” 

Wc .scarcely hear ot Nathanael again. Ilis seems to have been oue 
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those calm, retiring, contemplative souls, whose whole sphere of existence lies 
not here, but — • n • 

Whero, boyoiul iiioso voices, tuero is peace. 


It was a life of which the world secs nothing, because it was with Christ in 
God;” but of this we may be sm’c, that never till the day of his martyrdom, 
or even during his martyr agonies, did ho forget those quiet words wliicli 
showed that his “Lord had searched him out and known him, and comprehended 
his thoughts long before.” Not once, doubtless, but on many and many a 
future day,^ was the promise fulfilled for him and for his companions, that, 
with the eye of faith, they should “ see the heavens opened, and the angels of 
God ascending and descending upon the Son of Man.”“ 


' The promise is oliviously spirliual. as tlio ablest Failicrs saw. A striking passatijo of fAiihor’s to ibis 
odVet. is quoted in Alford. Tlu; word “ Aemi/Zer sball yo see,” Ac. {Jolni i. 51), meant '\fhnn this fimr 
firiih,'' and iliereforo was a correct iranslaiion of aV Upri al ilin tiiiui wlieu (un* Version was iiuide. 

( oinpare Malt. xxvi. tit, and tlio petition “that wo may hereafter live a pfodly, ri^diteoiis, and sol)or 
life ” — l.e.y not at .some futun^ time, but “ from tliis da}^ forward.” The readin^^, hmvevi'r, is very dubious, 
and B, Ti, as well as several versions, and Orij^en, &c., omit it. TIu; ‘AmV (“ Amen I" or “ Verily I") is found 
twenty-Hvo times in St. John, and always douldiMl. Cf. Isa. Ixv. Bi; 2 (!or. i. liO; Ri‘v. iii. I t. For thi3 
.Messianic title Sou of Man — a title describing ilie Mc'ssiah ns the ess(*idial r<‘pr(‘si‘nlative of every child 
in the great human family of Cod — see Dan. vii. 1 J, 1 t; Kev. i. IJ, Ae. 

‘ “Son of Man,” Bcn-adiUUy may, in its general sen.se, be applied to any man (Job xxa\ ti ; Ps. 
exliv. I5, Ac.), bnt it is aj>plied in a spec/Vd sense to E/ekhd in the Old Testanumt, and to Christ in 
the New. One A^ery observahh^ faet is, that though used of Ezekiel jiearly ninety tinn‘s, hii does not 
mice appl}" tlie title to himself; and tliougU used about eighty limes of Christ, it is m'vin* nsi'd hy 
nay but ilimself, (‘xcept. in ])assag<*s wbieli describe His lu'aveiily (‘xaltatiou (Acts vii. bd ; Rov^ i. 
15 — ilti; xiv. I t). It seems further elear that though EzAikiel is railed Ben-Adani tpeibaps, in the 
midst (»f his iHwebitions, to remind him of his own nothingness), tlie title in tlu' New 'J’eMament, iM-lng 
elenrly druAVii from Daniel (vii. IJ), is tlie Chaldee Zbtr-ooWi, Avhieli repn^sents inimanity in its greatest 
frailty ami humility, ami is a signifieant, declaration tliat the <*xaltatiori of Christ in His kingly ajid 
judicial oHice is due to His nr«*vious seif-humiliation in Bis human nature MMdl. ii - JTi 
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CHAPTER XT. 


TIIK FIRST MIRACLE. 


“ Iiyni2)lia pudica Doum vi (‘niLuii." ’ -Crashaw. 


Vn tlie tliird (ky,” says St. John, ‘‘there was a ninr- 
^ riajii^e in Cana of Ualilcc.” Writing with a full 

knowlotlgc and vivid recollection of every fact that 
took })Iace during those divinely-memorable days, 
he gives his indications of time as though all were 
equally familiar with them. The third day has been 
understood in different manners: it is simplest to 
understand it as the third after the departure of 
Jesus for Calilee. If He were travelling expedi- 
tiously He might stop on the first night (supposing him 
to follow the ordinary route) at Shiloh or at Shechem ; mi 
the .second at En-Gannim; on the third, crossing the 
plain of Jczrccl, He could easily reach Nazareth," 

' Tlio modest water saw its Ood and blushed,” ^ 

^ Tliero would bo iiotliing on this occasion to make Jesus linger, and possibly He was 
■’dth vho express inbmtion of being present at the marriage feast. Tlio fact that a wedding 
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finding that His mother and brethren were not there, might, in an hour and 
a half longer, reaeh Cana in time for the ceremonies of an Oriental wedding.* 

It is well known that tliose ceremonies began at twilight. It was the custom 
in Palestine, no less than in Greece, 

** To bear away 

Tbo bride from homo at blushing shut of day/’ 

or even later, far on into the night, covered from head to foot in lier loose and 
llowing veil, garlanded with flowers, and dressed in her fairest robes. She was 
heralded by torchlight, with songs and dances, and the music of the drum and 
flute, to the bridegroom’s home. She was attended by the maidens of her 
village, and the bridegroom came to meet her with his youthliil friends. 
Legend says that Nathanael was on this occasion the paranyraph, whose duty 
it was to escort the bride ; but the presence of Mary, who must have left 
Nazareth on purpose to be present at the wedding, seems to show that one of 
the bridal pair was some member of the Holy family. Jesus too was invited, 
and His disciples, and the use of the singular implies that they were invited 
I'ur 11 is sake, not He for theirs. It is not likely, therefore, that Nathanael, who 
had only heard the name of Jesus two days Ix-lbre, had anything to do with 
tlie marriage. All positive conjecture is idle ; but the tact that the Virgin 
evidently took a leading position in the house, and commands the servants in 
a tone of authority, renders it not improbable that this may ha\'e been the 
wedding of one of her nephews, the sons of Alphauis, or even of one of her 
daughters, “ the sisters of Jesus,”^ to whom tradition gives the names Esther 
and Thamar. That Joseph himself was dead is evident from the complete 

tftto jilaco ia nsnally .known throughout an Eastern vilhigo, iiiiil Jesus jnight easily have heard about 
it from one of His disciples, or from some other Galiliean pilgiiin. 

* It will bo aeon from this paragraph that I ctmsider Kefr Keniia, and not the so-called Kana el-Jalil, 
Iw the real Cana. On this imiut I entirely agree with Do Sauley as against Dr. Ilohiuson. If 1 am 
fight in the explanation of “ tho tlunl day,” it will lie an additional argumeut iu favour of this view. 
I say “ the so-called Ktlna el-Jalil,” because certainly the more ordliiaiy name of this ruined and deserted 
village is Khurbot K&na, and Thomson (The Land and the Booh) could fiud uo trace w*)!-!)! meutiouing 
the other name, which rests solely on Bobinson’s authority ; moreover, the name Keuua el-Jalil is 
-ertainly sometimes given to Kefr Keuua, as Osliorne testifies. The philological dilBculty is by uo means 
®8iiperable ; tradition too, fairly tested, is in favour of Kefr Konua; and its i)ositioii (far nearer to Nazareth 
^<1 Capernaum than Khurbot Kitna, and lying ou the direct road) is in every respect more in acconlanee 
^ith the indications of tho Gospel narrative than its more remote and desolate rival. Moreover, at Kefr 
enna there are distinct traces of antiquity, and at tho other place there are none. If in fact it l;e^ a more 
I uciuation to suppose tliat Khurbot Kuua is at all known uudor tho dosigiiatiou of Kami el-Jalil, more 
.** of the reasons for identifying it with Cana of Galiliee at once fall to iho ground. Now ou this 
^pt Mr. Thomson is far more likely to be right than Dr. Robinson, from i ho lengtii of his resideuoo 
alestine, and his groat familiarity with Arabs and Arabic. 

Matt.xiiL66. 
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silence of the Evangelists, who, after Christ’s lirst visit to Jerusalem as a boy, 
mako no further mention of liis name.' 

Whether the marriage festival lasted for seven day.s, as was usual among 
those who could afford it," or only for one or two, as was the case among tlu 
poorer classes, we cannot tell ; but at some period of the entertainment the 
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wine suddenly ran short.’* None but those wlio know how sacred in tlu 
is the duty ol‘ lavish hospitality, and how passionately the obligation to exercise 
it to the utmost is felt, can realise the gloom whicli this incident would h^l^0 
thrown over the occasion, or the misery and mortification which it would 
caused to the wedded })air. They would liavo felt it to be, as in the hast i 
would still be felt to be,, a bitter and indelible disgrace. 

‘ Tlio notion that the ])ridogroom was Simon llio Canaaniie arises from a complete, but not 
error about hit name. An improbable tradition followed by St. Jerome and St. Bonaventuia, an 
by the Mahometans, represents that the liridegroom was the Evanj'elist St. John. 

^ Judg. xiv. 12 i Tob. xi. 19, ® John ii. 3. 
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Now the presence of Jesus and His five disciples may well have been the 
cause of this uncxpect(*d deficiency. The invitation, us we have seen, was 
originally intended for Jesus alone, nor could the youthful bridegrooju in Cana 
of Galilee have been in the least aware that during the last four days Jesus had 
won the allegiance of five disciples. It is probable that no jjrovision had been 
made for this increase of nunibi'rs, and that it w'as their unex])ected pri'sence 
which caused the deficiency in this siiujile household. jVloreover, it is hardly 
probable that, coming from a hasty journey ol' ninety miles, the little band 
could, even had their nnains permitted it, have conlbrimHl to the common 
Jewish custom of bringing with them wine and other provisions to contribute 
to the mirthfulness of the wedding feast. 

Under these circumstances, therefore, there was a special reason why the 
mother of Jesus should say to Him, “They have no wine.” The remark was 
evidently a pointed one, and its ingiort could not bi; misunderstood. None 
knew, as Mary knew, who her Son was ; yet Ibr thirf.y long years of patient 
waiting for this manifestation, she had but siani Him grow' as otbm* children 
grow, and live, in sweidness indeed and bnmility and grace of sinless wisdom, 
like a. tender plant before God, but in all other respects as otlier youths have 
lived, pre-eminent only iii utter- stainh'ssiu'ss. Jlut now He was thirty years 
old ; the voice of the great I’ropliet, with wbosi' fame the mdhm rang, had 
proclaimed Him to be the jiromiscd Christ; H(‘ was being jiublicly attended 
hy disci))Ies who acknowledged Him as I’abbi and Lord. Here was a dilHculty 
to be nu't ; an act of true kindness to bo |)erformed ; a disgrace to be averted 
ii'oin iihmds whom He loved — and tliat too a disgrace to wliich His own 


pt’esence and that of His disciples had unwittingly contrihuled. Was not 
llis hour yet come? Who could tell what lie might do, if Ib; wen- only 
made aware of the trouble which threatened to interrupt the feast? Might 
iK)t some band of hymning angels, liki; the radiant visions who had heralded 
Ilis birth, receive His bidding to change tlmt humble marriage-feast into a 
*>ct“ne of lieaven ? Might it not he that even now Hi; w'ould lead them into 
^lis hanquet-liouse, and His banner over them be love ? 


Gor faith was strong, her motives pure, except perhajis what has Ijeen called 
the slightest possible touch of the purest womanly, motherly anxiety (wc 


no other word) prom 2 )ting in lier tlie desire to 
presence.” 1 And her Son’s hour //ad nearly come ; 


see ///!/• >So// honoured in 
e ; blit it was necessary 


^ Stier, i. t)l, E. Tr* The germ of tlie remark is to he found in Chrysostom. 
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uow, lit once, for ever, for that Sou to show to her that henceforth He was 
not Jesus tlu! Sou ol‘ Mary, but the Christ the Son of Cod; that as regarded 
■Hi.s great work and mission, as regarded His Eternal Being, the significance 
of the beautiful relationship had passed away ; that His thoughts were not as 
her thoughts, neither Jiis ways her ways.^ It could not have been done in 
a manner moi’c decisive, yet at the same time more entirely tender. 

“ Woman, irhat hare / to do with thee. ?'' The words at first sound harsh, 
and almost repellent in their roughness and brevity; but that is the fault 
partly of our version, j)artly of our associations. He docs not call her “mother,” 
because, in circumstances such as tlii'sc, she was His mother no longer ; but 
the address “Woman” (Jw<u) was so respectful that it might be, and was, 
addresseil to the queenlicst ; ' and so gentle that it might be, and was, addressed 
at the tenderest moments to the nio.st fondly loved.^ And “what have I to do 
with thee?” is a literal version of a common Aramaic phrase {mah It veluk), 
wliich, whih; it sets aside a suggestion and waives all fuiHier discussion of 
it, is yet perfectly consistent with the most delicate courte.sy, and the most 
feeling consideration.'' 

Nor can wi! doubt that even the slight check involved in these quiet words 
was still mor(' sol'tened by the look and accent with which they were spoken, 
and which are often suflicient to prevent far harsher utterances from inflicting 
any pain. For with undiminished faith, and with no trace of pained feeling, 
Mary said to the sc'rvants — over whom it is clear she was exercising some 
authority — “ Whatever He says to you, do it at once.”® 


* Similarly in Li-lvo ii. 40, llu; nulliority of ,Jos«^pli is wliolly subordinated to a truer and loftier one 
(see p. 5^^). Tlio saino truth is disliiirily sliailowod forth in Matt. xii. 48 — 50 ; Lukoxi. 27, 28. St. Bernard, 
in illustration of this desire of our Lord to indieatt* thal the spiritual life must not be disturbed by earthly 
rela(i()nslii[)s, tells ;i striking story of a heriiiii who, on being eoiisulted by bi.s brotlior, roforrod him to 
the advi<*e of another hrolher who had died some time before. “But lio is dead/’ said tlio other with 
surprise. “ »So am 1 also/’ replied the hermit. (St. Bernard, Serm. 2 in Doin, \ •post Epiphan,) It 
liave Immmi their iuabllity to appria-iate this very fact that ])roduced a sort of alienation between Christ 
and His (‘arthly luetlireii as regards the entire xdan of His Messianic manifestation, and made Him imply 
that even “ i,i liis orrn house a iirojdiet i.s without honour (Matt-, xiii. 57). 

* As by the Emperor Augustus to Cleopatra (Dio. Cass. Hist li. 12); by the chorus to Queen 
Clytemiiestra (^Eseh. Ay. ItJOd); and not unfrecpiently to prineosses in Greek tragedy. 

As, for instance, by desns to Mary Magdalene, in the garden, “ lEowwia, why weopest thour^ whom 
seekibst then P (Jolin xx. 15) ; by the angels (?d. 13) ; and by Jesus on the cross to His mother, “ Woman, 
behold tliy son” (John xix. 2t>). 

* See for other instances of the jihrase, 2 Sam. xvi. 10; xix. 22; 1 Kings xvii. 18; Judg. xi. 12; 2 Kings 
iii. 13; Jo.sli. xxii. 24. 

^ 'iroii}(raT€ (Jolni ii. 5). For the expression, “ Mine hour is not yet come,” see the instance in whioh> 

with a very similar desire to cheek the nnwarrauted suggestions of His earthly relatives, He usi^s it 

His brethren who wislied to hurry His visit to Jerusalem (John vii. 6, where, however, the word is fcatpos, 
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The first necessity after a journey in the East is to wash the feet, and 
before a meal to wash the hands ; and to supply these wants there were 
:^tanding (as still is usual), near the entrance of the house, six large stone 
water-jars, with their orifices filled with bunches of fresh green loaves to hcep 
the water cool. Each of these jars contained two or three hafh^ of water, 
and Jesus bade the servants at once fill them to the brim.® They did so, 
.and He then ordered them to draw out the contents in smaller vessels,^ and 
riarry it to the guest who, according to the festive custom of the time, had 
been elected “governor of the feast.”* Knowing nothing of what had talvcn 
place, he mirthfully observed that in offering the good wine last, the hridegroenu 
had violated the common practice of banquets. This was Christ’s first miracle, 
and thus, with a definite and symbolic purpose,"’ did He manifest His glory, and 
His disciples believed on Him.. 

It was His first miracle, yet how unlike all tliat wo should have expected ; 
how simply unobtrusive, how divinely calm ! The method, indeed, of the 
.niracle — ^which is far more wonderful in character than the ordinary miracles 
of healing — transcends our powers of conc(“ption ; yet it was not done with 
any pomp of circumstance, or blaze of adventitious glorification. Men in 
these days have presumptuously talked as though it were Hod’s duty — the 
duty of Him to whom the sea and the mountains are a very little thing, and 
before whose eyes the starry heaven is but as one white gleam in the “ intense 
inane ” — to perform His miracles before a circle of competent samux ! Coji- 
ceivably it might be so had it been intended that miracles should Ijc the 
sole, or even the main, credentials of Christ’s authority; but to tin* belief of 
Christendom the Son of God would still bo the Son of God even if, like dohn. 
Ho hud done no miracle. The miracles of Christ were miracles addressed, not 

“ timo ; ” not Spa, “ hour ”). Mr. Sanday compares i lio pas.sago wil li M ai i . x v. 21 — 28. There too a petit ion 

refused, and then granted; and there too the petitioner .seeins to divine that it 'vvill be’’ {AnUwrsM'p 
the Fourth 6ro^., j). 50). 

^ A€Tp7/Tal. This is used in the LXX. version of 2 Chron. iv. 5 as a rendering of ilio Hebrew bath, and 
v^as equal to about Tj gallons. It is, however, hard to suppose that each of (liese si one jars lield from 
to twenty -two gallon.s, so that- perhaps (as Lango suggests) may bo the Roman amphora = 

gallons. A “ firkin ” (E. V.) is eight gallons. 

“ John ii. 7^ yepciffart, 

I ^ Cf. John iv. 7. Prof. Wcstcott thinks that the exact words o.vcliide the all hut univ<‘r.sal 

*^'^tion , aU the watet' in the sixjai'ff was turned itito wine (Chnrarteri^f ics af the Goi^ix l J\1 iraclcf^, p. 15). 
The custom may have been originally borrowed from the Gn'clvs ((TvpTroaidpx'^j^t avhiior bibcndi, 
convivii, Ac.), but it had long been familiar to tlio Jews, and ilie apxiTp'iKkivos liero oxaetly as 
Misadvised to do by the eon of Sirach; “When thou hast done all thy ofiieo, take thy ])Iaee, lliaMhou 
be niorry with thorn, and receive a crown for thy well-ordering of tho feast ” (Ectdus. xxxii. 1, 2)- 
^Ohn ii, 1]^ rai^rt^v iwoltfirt &pxiy (this as a beginning. A, 13, L, Ac.), not 
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to a cold and sceptic curiosity, but to a loving and humble faith. They 
needed not the acuteness of the impostor, or the self-assertion of the thauma- 
turge. They were indeed the signs — almost, we had said, the accidental signs 



liriNS or KKl-H KKNNN. 

— of His divine misston ; but their primary object was the alleviation of huina'' 
lufferiug, or the illustration of sacred tinths, or, a.s in this instance, the increase 
of innocent joy. An obscure villag(*, an ordinary wedding, a humble hoiflc* 
a few faithful peasant guests — such a sccuie, and no splendid amphitheatre 
stat< ly audience, beheld one of Christ’s greatest miracles of power. And i® 
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tliese respects tlic circumstances of tlic First Miracle are exactly analogous to 
the supernatural events recorded of Christ’s birth, la the total unlikeness of 
this to all that we should have imagined— -in its absolute contrast with any- 
thing which legend would have invented — in all, in short, which most offends 
the unbeliever, wo see but fresh confirmation that we are reading the words 
of soberness and truth. 

A miracle is a miracle, and we see no possible advantage in trying to 
understand the means by which it was wrouglit. In accepting the evidence 
for it — and it is for each man to be fully persuaded in his own mind, and 
to accept or to reject at his pleasure, perhaps even it may prove to be at his 
peril — we are avowedly accepting the evidence for sometliing which transcends, 
though it by no means necessarily supersedes, the ordinary laws by which 
Nature works. What is gained — in what single respect does the miracle 
become, so to .speak, easier or more coniprehen.sible — -by supposing, with 
Olshausen, that we have here only an accelerated process of nature ; or with 
Neander, that the powers of water were intensified into those of wine ; or 
with Lange (apijarently), that the guests were in a state of supernatural exalta- 
tion?^ Let those who find it intellectually pos.sible, or s])iritually advantageous, 
freely avail themselves of such hypotheses if they see their way to do so ; to us 
they seem, not “ irreverent,” not “ rationalistic,” not “ dangerous,” but simply 
embarrassing and needless. To denounce them as unfaithful concessions to 
the spirit of scepticism may suit the exigencies of a violent ajid Pharisaic 
theology, but is unworthy of that calm charit}' which should be the fairest 
fruit of Christian faith. In matters of faith it ought to be to every one of us 
“a very small thing to be judged of you or of man’s judgment;” we ought 
to believe, or disbelieve, or modify belief, with sole reference to that which, 
in our hearts and consciences, we feel to be the Will of God ; and it is by 
His judgmetit, and by His alone, that we sho\dd care to stand or to fall. 
We as Httle claim a right to scathe the rejecter of miracles by abuse and 
anathema, as we admit his right to sneer at us for imbecility or hypocrisy. 
Jesus has taught to all men, whether they accept or reject Him, the lessons 
of charity and sweetness; and what the believer and the unbeliever alike can 


* Olshauson, Coni'inent, on the Gospels, iii. 368, following Augustine, “Ipse fecit viiiuni in nuptii.s 
tbi * * ^^'*** facit in vitibus.” Neander, Life of Jesus Christ, E. ^IV., p. 176. It is to be regretted 

tills “acceleration” hypothesis has l)< 3 en received with favour hy some eniiiMuit Engli.sli divines; 
Wino as a friend remarks, will never, wliatever time you give her, make thirty imperial gallons of 

® Without at least ten pounds avoirdupois of carbon. 

17 
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do, is calmly, temperately, justly, and with perfect and solemn sincerity — • 
knowing how deep arc the feelings involved, and how vast the issues at stake 
between us— to state the reasons for the belief that is in liim. And this being 
so, T would sav that if we once understand that the word Nature has little or 
no moaning unless it bo made to include tlie idea of its Author ; if we once 
realise the fact, which all science teaches us, that the very simplest and most 
elementary (»pei-ation of the laws of Nature is infinitely beyond the compre- 
hension of our most exalted intelligence; if we once believe that the Divine 
Providence of God is no liir-off abstraction, but a living and loving care over 
the lives of men ; lastly, if we once believe that Christ was the only-begotten 
Sou of (rod, the Word of God who came to reveal and declare His Father 
to mankind, then there is nothing in any Gospel miracle to shock our faith: 
we shall regard the miracles of Christ as resulting from the fact of His Being 
and His mission, no less naturally and inevitably than the rays of light stream 
outwards from the sun. They were, to use the favourite ex}>ression of St. John, 
not merely “ portemts,” or powers, or signs, but they were ivories, the ordinary 
and inevitable works (whenever He chose to exercise them) of One whose very 
Existence was the highest miracle of all.^ For our faith is that He was 
sinless ; and to borrow the words of a (xerman poet, “ one might have thought 
that the miiacle of miracles was to have created the world such as it is ; yet it 
is a far greater miracle to have lived a perfectly pure life therein.” The greatest 
of modern philosophers said that there were two things which overwhelmed his 
soul with awe and astonishment, “ the starry heaven above, and the moral law 
within but to these has been added a third reality no less majestic — tlie 
fulHlnu'nt of the moral law without us in the Person of Jesus Christ.' That 
fulfilment makes us believe that lie was indeed Divine; and if He were Divine, 
we have no I'urther astonishment left when we are taught that He did on earth 
that which can be done by the Power of God alone. 

But there arc two characteristics of this first miracle which we ought to 
notice. 

One is its divine unselfishne.ss. His minhstry is to be a ministry of joy 
and peace ; His sanction is to be given not to a crushing asceticism, but to a 
genial innocence ; JTis approval, not to a compulsory celibacy, but to a sacred 
union. He who, to ajipease His own sore hunger, would not turn the stones 
of the wilderness into bread, gladly exercises, for the sake of others, His 

' Si>c A bp. Troiich on Mirach-g, p. 8. 

“ Seo Ulliuaun, Sinleggncss of Jesus, E. Tr., pp. 181—193. 
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transforming power; and but six or seven days afterwards, relieves the 
perplexity and sorrow of a bumble wedding feast by turning water into wine. 
The first miracle of Moses was, in stern retribution, to turn tlie river of a 
guilty nation into blood ; the first of Jesus to fill the water-jars of an innocent 
lamily with wine. 

And the other is its symbolic character. Like nearly all the miracles of 
Christ, it combines the characteristics of a work of mercy, an emblem, and a 
prophecy. The world gives its best first, and afterwards all the dregs and 
hitterness ; but Christ came to turn the lower into the richer and sweeter, the 
Mosaic law into the perfect law of liberty, the baptism of John into the 
baptism with the Holy Ghost and with fire, the self-denials of a painful 
isolation into the self-denials of a happy home, sorrow and sighing into hope 
and blessing, and water into wine. And thus the “ holy estate ” which Cinist 
adorned and beautified with His presence and first miracle in Cana of Galilee, 
foreshadows the mystical union between Christ and His Church ; and the 
••ominon element which He thus miraculously changed becomes a type of our 
life on earth transfigured and ennobled by the anticipated joys of heaven — a 
type of that wine which He shall drink new with us in the kingdom of God, 
at the marriage supper of the Jjamb.^ 


* A liirgti school of English Apologists havo appealed to the miracles of Clirist as proving His mission, 
ami to tlie Gospels as proving the miracles. This is not the view of the writer, who, in common lie h(‘liovcs 
with many of the more recent avitlioritios who havo dealt with the siihjoci, regards “Christianity jiiid 
t’luist(‘mlom ’’ as tho strongest external proof of the liistorical n^ality of that w^hicli tlie Gospi'Is rehil<\ 
The Gospels snjiply us with a vera causa for that which otlierwiso would bo to us an inoxj)li(‘ablo enigma. 
T^his was this argument which I endeavoured to state as forcibly as 1 could in the Hnlscan Lectures of 
lyTO — “Tho Witness of History to Christ/’ But T say “the strongest internal proof,” ])ocauso tlioso 
who are so ready to assume that any one who helieves, for instance, in the Incarnation must iicccvssarily bo 
»’ither morally a hypocrite, or int(»llectiially au iinbecilo, ought not to forget how strong is that im'pnrniiou 
for hchef wliicli every Christian derives from tln^ experiences of liis own life, and from that wliich ho 
htTiovc^s to be the Voice of God speaking to bis heart, and confirming all w hich ho has h'ariit of God 
through Christ, and Clu'ist alone. Tlie forc^' of this evideneo is ind(>od valueless as au argument against 
^‘tilers ; on the other hand, they should bear in mind tliat their denial of its force in their own case does 
iavuUdato its force in the minds of those for whom it exists. 
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Civ true l.cavts l.i.t eartli aiul sky. 

And s,.i..c tk.w.'rs I.> lA.xim and die; 

Hoiiu-ly soriiDS niul shn])lD views ^ 

Lo^^ly th-aifrlds >uay host „ft,, UprjMxy. 
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ril M IMS'r'S fust mii-aclu ul' Ouna sviis a sigpi 11 

camo, u„t to call His cliscipk-s o,.t of the »«rM » 
its o, -.Unary dutios, hut to make men happier, n. ^ 
bettor » the ivorhl. He willed that they ^ 
he hushauds, and lathe, s, and citrr-ens, net c . 

„r monks. He would show that I"'® , 

brightness of pure society, .and the mtr o t" 

- - gatlerlngs, no less than the eeste.es of the -“J, 
in tlie wilderness, or tin' visions ol the niys ic i 

^*''^And, as pointing the same moral, there J 

significant in the place which He chose as ^ ^ 

^ His earliest ministry. St. John had preached i 
wastes hy the Head Sea waters i his voice had been echoed back .> 
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flinty precipices that frown over the sultry Ohor. The city nean'st to the 
scene of his teaching had been built in defiance of a curse, and the road 
to it led through “the bloody way.” All around him breathed the dreadliil 
associations of a guilty and desolated pa.st; the very waves were bituminous; 
the very fruits crumbled into foul ashes under the touch ; the very dust beneath 
his feet lay, hot and wliite, over the relics of an abominable race. There, 
beside those leaden waters, under that copper heaven, amid those burning 
wildernesses and scarred ravines, had he preached the baptism of repentance. 
But Christ, amid the joyous band of His mother, and His brethren, and 11 is 
disciples, chose as the earliest centre of Ilis ministry a bright and busy city, 
whose marble buildings were mirrored in a limpid sea. 

That little city was Capernaum. It rose under thi? gentle declivities of 
liills that encircled an earthly Ihiradise.* 'riiere were no such trees, and no 
'^uch gardens, anywhere in Palestine as in the land ol' Gennesareth. The very 
uanie means “ garden of abundance',” and the numberless flowers blossom 
oAa'r a little plain which is “ in sight like unto an emerald.” It was doubtless 
a ))art of Christ’s divine ))lan that His ministry should begin amid scenes 
so beautiful, and that the good tidings, which revealed to maukiud their loftiest 
liopes and purest pleasures, should be first proclaiimsl in a region of unusual 
loveliness. The features of the scene are neither gorgeous nor colossal ; there 
is nothing here of the mountain gloom or the mountain glory ; nothing of 
that “ dread magnificence ” which overawes us as we gaze on tropical volcainx's 
or the iceclad hills. Had our life on earth been full of wild and terrible 
'.atastrophes, then it might have been fitly symlwliscd by scenes which told 
only of deluge aud conflagration; but these green pastures and still waters, 
those bright birds and blossoming shrubs, the dimpling surface of that inland 
^oa, so doubly delicious aud refreshful in a sultry land, all correspond with 
tlio characteristics of a life comj)osed of innocent and simple elements, and 
brightened with the ordinary pleasures which, like the rain and the sunshine, 
‘^'■0 granted to all mankind. 

What the traveller will see, as he emerges from the Valley of Doves, and 
matches his first eager glimpse of Gennesareth, will be a small inland sea, like 
barp in shape,® thirteen miles long and six broad. On the farther or eastern 

^ John ii. 12, “ He descended ” — a touch of accuracy, since <he road is ono loiifj doscciil. 

1 ** said to bo the origin of the ancient name “ Chiunoreth,” a beautiful (»noiiiato|Ki.'ia for a 

Tile Wady Hsmnt&m, or “Valley of Doves,” is a bcaulifid gorge in the hills by which the traveller 
*3 descend from Hattin to Ifejdel. 
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into the last stage of decrepitude — and the “ frightful village ” of Mojdol (the 
ancient Magdala), where the degradation of the iuhabitirnts is best shown 
by the fact that the children play stark naked in tlie street — there is not a 
single inhabited spot on its once crowded shores.^ One miserable, crazy boat 
— -and that not always procurable — h;is replaced its gay and numerous Jleet. 
As the fish are still abundant, no fact could show more clearly the dejected 
inanity and apathetic enervation of the present dwellers uj^on its shoi’cs. 
But the natural features still remain. The lake still lies unchanged in the 
bosom of the hills, reflecting every varying gleam oi’ the atmosphere like an 
(jpal set in emeralds ; the waters are still as beautiful in their clearness as when 
tlie boat of Peter lay rocking on their ripples, and Jesus gazed into their crystal 
depths; the cup-like basin still seems to overflow with its flood of sunlight; the 
air is still balmy with natural perfumes ; the turtle-dove still murmurs in the 
valleys, and the pelican fishes in the waves ; and there are palms and green 
fields, and streams, and grey heaps of ruin. And what it has lost in population 
and activity, it has gained in solemnity and interest. If every ve.stige of human 
liubitation should disappear from beside it, and the jackal and the hyena should 
howl about the shattered fragments of the synagogues whoi’o once Christ taught, 
yet the fact that Ho chose it as the scene of His opening ministry- will give a 
sense of sacredness and pathos to its lonely wat(‘rs till time shall be no more. 

Yet widely different must have been its general aspect in the time of Christ, 
and far more strikingly beautiful, because far more richly cultivated. Josephus, 
in a passage of glowing admiration, after describing the sweetness of its waters, 
and the delicate temperatui-e of its air, its palms, and vines, and oranges, and 
figs, and almonds, and pomegranates, and warm springs, says that tlie seasons 
sooined to compete for the honour of its possession, and Nature to have created 
it as a kind of emulative challenge, wherein she had gathered all tlie elements 
of her strength.^ The Talmudists see in the fact that this plain — “ the ambition 
ol Nature ” — belonged to the tribe of Naphtali, a fulfilment of the Mosaic bless- 
it'g, that that tribe should be “ satisfied with favour, and full with the blessing 
of the Lord;”'*' and they had the proverb, true in a deeper sense than they 

^ A few Bedawin may someiimos bo foimd at Aiu ot-Tabijali (Bctlisaida). Rc’iian Iruly observes tluit a 
iiinape such as El-Gbuweir now is, could hardly have been the scene of such prodigious aetiviiy, had not 
flifnuh; bcou modidod by the uumlierless trees, whieli under the wiih(*ring infliieiieo of Islam have ad 
destroyod, 

^ Acts X, 37 : St. Peter says, “That word which was j^rcached throughout all Jud;oa, and bc(j<ni front 
ilce^ Luke xxiii. 6 : “ Beginning from Galilee.” 

^he Rabbis refer to its extraordinary fruitfulness. 

Bout, xxxiii. 23. 
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suppose, that “ God had created seven seas in the land of Canaan, but one only 
— the Sea of Galilee — had He chosen for Himself” 

Not, however, for its beauty only, but because of its centrality, and its 
populous activity, it was admirably adapted for that ministry which fulfilled the 
old prophecy of Isaiali, that " tlic land of Zebulun and the land of Naphtali, 
beyond Jordan, Galilee of the Gentiles,” should “ sec a great light ; ” and that 
to them “ who sat in the region and shadow of death ” should “ light spring ^ 
up.” For Christ was to be, even in His own lifetime, “ a light to lighten the 
Gentiles,” as well as “ the glory of His people Israel.” And people of many 
nationalities dwelt in and encompassed this neighbourhood, because it was "the 
way of the sea.” “ The cities,” says Josephus, “ lie here very thick ; and the 
very numerous villages are so fill! of people, because of the fertility of the land 
. . . . that the very smalle-st of them contain above 15,000 inhabitants.”^ He 
adds that the people were active, industrious, and inured to war from infancy, 
cultivating every acre of their rich and beautiful soil. No less than four roads 
communicated with the shores of the lake. One led down the Jordan valley on 
the western side ; another, crossing a bridge at the south of the lake, passed 
through Perica to the fords of Jordan near Jericho ; a third led, through 
Sepphoris, tlie gay and rising capital of Galilee, to the famous port of Accho on 
the Mediterranean Sea ; a fourth ran over the mountains of Zebulon to Nazareth, 
and so through the ])laiu ol' Esdraelon to Samaria and Jerusalem. Through 
this district passed the great caravans on their way from Egypt to Damascus; 
and the heathens who congregated at JJtdhsaida J ulias and Cmsarea Philippi 
must hav^e been constantly' seen in the streets of Capernaum. In the time of 
Christ it was, for po])ulati()n and activity, "the manufacturing district” ol 
Palestine, and the waters of its lake were ploughed by 4,000 vessels of every 
description, from the war-vessel of the Homans to the rough fisher-boats of 
liethsaida, and the gilded pinnaces from Herod’s palace. Ituraea, Samaria, 
Syria, Phumicia were immediately accessible by crossing the lake, the river, or 
the hills. The town of Tiberias, which Herod Antipas had built to be the 
capital of Galilee, and named in honour of the reigning emperor, had risen 
with marvellous rapidity ; by the time that St. John wrote his Gospel it had 
already given its name to the Sea of Galilee ; and even if Christ never entered 
its heathenish amphitheatre or grave-polluted streets,® He must have often seen 

- Jos. B. J. iii. 3, § 2. Seo note 2, p. 1»39. 

- Being built on the site of an old cemetciy, no true Jew could enter it without ceremonial pollution- 
Josephus (Anti, xviii. 2, § 3) expressly says that, from the number of tombs which had to be removed m 
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in the distance its turreted walls, its strong castle, and the Golden House of 
Antipas, flinging far into the lake the reflection of its marble lions and sculp- 
tured architraves.^ Europe, Asia, and Africa had contributed to its |)o})ulation, 
and men of all nations met in its market-place. A ll along the western shores of 
Gennesareth, Jews and Gentiles were strangely mingled, and the wild Arabs of 
the desert might there be seen side by side with enterprising Pbauiicians, 
effeminate Syrians, contemptuous Homans, and sujiiile, wily, corrupted Greeks. 

The days of delightful seclusion in the happy valk'y of Nazareth were past; 
a life of incessant toil, of deep anxiedy, of trouble, and wandering, and oj)position, 
of preaching, healing, and doing good, was now to begin. At this carliijst dawn 
of His public entrance upon His ministry, onr Lord’s first stay in Capernaum 
was not for many days ; yet these days woidd be a ty])o of all the remaining 
life. He would preach in a .lewish synagogue built by a llonian centurion, and 
His works of love would become known to men of many nationalities.' It 
would be clear to all that the new Prophet who had arisen was wholly unlike 
His great forerunner. The hairy mantle, tin; ascetic seclusion, the unshorn 
locks, would have been im])ossiblo and out of place among the inhabitants of 
those crowded and busy shores. Christ came not to revolutionise*, but to 
ennoble and to sanctify. ILe came to reveal that the Eternal was not the 
Fi(f/or, but only the Uiihooh ; that Eternity was no oci'an whither men were 
being swept by the river or Time, but was around them now, and that their 
lives were only real in so far as they felt its presence. lie came to teach that 
(iod was no dim abstraction, infinitely separated from them in tin* far-oiT heavtm, 
but that He was the Father in whom they lived, and moved, and had their 
lx*ing; and that the service which Ho loved was not ritual and sacrifice, not 
pompous scrupulosity and censorious orthodoxy, but mercy and justice, humility 
aud love. He came not to hush the natural music of men’s lives, nor to fill it 
"ith storm and agitation, but to re-tune every silver chord in that harp of a 
thousand strings,” and to make it echo with the harmonies of heaven. 

And such being the significance of Christ’s life in this lovely region, it is 
strange that the exact site of Capernaum of Capernaum, “His own City” 


tlio foundations, every Jew who iuhabiled it Ijeeame unclean (Nuinl). xix. il); and Iiciicc H<‘i'od 
iitiims, ■wlio built it (2?. J. ii. 9, § 1), had to compel people to rcsido in it, or to bribe) llicin i)y vi'ry 
privileges (Antt, xviii.2, §3). It is probable that Christ never set foot within its jireeiuets; 
some of the inhabitants were, of course, among His bearers (John vi. 2;5). 
j ™ 12, 13 ; B. Jud. ii, 21, § 6. 

th some great works were performed during this brief visit .seems elo.-ir from Luke iv. -d; Imt that 

®y could scarcely be regarded as miracles seems ecjually clear from John iv. H i, 
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(Matt. ix. 1), which witnessed .so many of His mightiest miracles, which heard 
so many of Ilis greatest revelations— should remain to this day a matter of 
uncertainty. That it was indeed eHher at Khan Minyeh or at Tell H6m is 
reasonably certain ; l)ut at which ? Both towns are in the immediate vicinity ol' 
Bethsaida and of Ohorazin ; both are beside the waves of Galilee ; both lie on 



ments ; the decision in favour of either 

involves ditliculties as yet nnsohn-d. After visiting the scenes, and careful!) 
studying on the s])ot the arguments of travellers in many volumes, the pre- 
ponderance of evidence seems to me in favour of Tell Hhm. There, on boh| 
rising ground, encumbered with fragments of white marble, rise the ruinc 
walls of what was perhaps a synagogue, built in the florid and compost® 
style which marks the Herodian age; and amid the rank grass and giganh® 
thistles lie scattered the remnants of pillars and architraves which prove i 
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on this spot once stood a beautiful and prosperous town.* At Khan Minyeh 
there is nothing but a common ruined caravanserai and grey mouiulcd heaps, 
which may or may not be the ruins of ruins. But whichever of the two was 
the site on which stood the home of Peter — which was also the liomc of Christ 
(Matt. viii. 14) — either is desolate ; even the wandering Bedawy seems to shun 
those ancient ruins, where the fox and the jackal prowl at night. The sad and 
solemn woe that was uttered upon the then bright and flourishing city has been 
fulfilled : “ And thou, Capernaum, which art exalted to heaven, shalt be thrust 
down to hell : for if the mighty works, which have been done in thee, had been 
done in Sodom, it had remained unto this day.” " 


* Major Wilson, II.E., of the Palostiuo Exploration Fund, found that tlic plan of <ho Ini’go whito 

building at Tell Hiim consisted of “four rows of seven columns each . . . snrroundtd by a blank 

wall, omamontod outside with pilasters, and apparently a hoa\y cornice of late date ; . . but wliat 

puzzles me is that the entrance was on tlio south aide, whicli does not .seem to be usual in .syiiagogiu*s. 
The synagogue was surrounded by another building of lat<u* date, also wrdl built and ornameiitod ’’ (see 
Porter’s Handbook, ii. 403). 

* Luke X. 15; Matt. xi. 23. — ^The arguments about the site of Capernaum would fill seveial volumes. 
Tho reader may find most of them in Dr. Robinson, Bihl, Rdnearclies, iii. 28H — 21)4; Wilson, Lands of the 
Bible, ii. 139 — 149; Ritter, Jordan, 335 — 343; Thomson, Tim Land and the Rooky 352 scupp. Some 
now arguments are adduced in Mr. McGregor’s Rob Roy on the Jordan. Tb<‘ ri'Si arclu's of (ho Palestine 
Exploration Fund, under Major Wilson, seem to mo to sireugiben Ibe case in favour of Tell Hum very 
considerably; and Toll Hum, “the mined mound of Hum,” is a very natural corrupHou of Kofr Nalvhn, 
“the village of JVa/utm.” — ^As this chapter is on tho scene of tlio ministi’y, it may be well to observe that 
tho true version of the famous prophecy in Tsa. ix. 1 is, “As of old Ho lightly esteemed the land of 
Zobulun and the land of Naphtali; so, in tho latter time, He hath made her glorious by the way of the 
6oa,’' &c. (See Porowne, On the Psalms, I. xix.) 
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CHAPTElt xril. 

.1 K S I' S AT T 11 K TASS O V E 11. 

‘ TIu’ Lord, whom yo so(»k, sliall siiddoiily come to His Templo.’^-^MAL. iii. 1. 

HE st;iy of Josiis at Capernaum on this occasion was 
very short/ and it is not improbable that He simply 
awaited tlun-e the starting oi‘ the great caravan of 
pilgrims wlio, at this time, were about to wend their 
way to the gx'cat feast at Jerusalem. 

The Synoptists are silent respecting any visit of 
Christ to the J’assover between His twelfth year and 
His death and it is St. John alone whoi, true to the 

^ John ii. I J : “ Not many days.” 

' Blit just as St. John distinctly implies the Galilican ministry (vii. 3> 4)» so 
iho Synoptists distinctly imply that there must have been a Judman ministry, 
e.g., Judas is a Jew, and Josejili of Arimathaea; and our Lord was well 
to people at and near Jerusalem (see Matt. iv. 25; xxiii. 37; Mark iii. 7, B, ^ 
xi. 2,3; xiv. It; XV. 43 — 46; and compare Matt. xiii. 57). lit Luke iir. 
there is good MS. authority (k, B, C, L, &c.) for the reading, " He preached lO 
the synagogues of Judaea.” “The vague and shifting outlines of the Synoptists,” says Mr. San /» 
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purpose and characteristics of his Gos[)el, mentions tliis earliest Passover of 
Christ’s ministry, or gives ns any particulars that took place during its progress.* 
The main event which distinguished it was the purification of the Temple — 
an act so ineftectual to conquer the hesetting vice of the Jews, that lie was 
obliged to repeat it, with expressioirs still more stern, at the close of His 
ministry, and only four days before His death." 

We have already seen what vast crowds Hocked to the Holy City at -the 
great annual feast. Then, as now, that immense multitude, comjmscd of 
pilgrims from every land, and proselytes of every nation, brought with them 
many needs. The traveller who now visits Jerusalem at Easter time will make 
liis way to the gates of the Church of the Sepulehre through a crowd of vendors 
of relics, souvenirs, and all kinds of objects, who, s<iuatting on the ground, fill 
all the vacant space before the church, and overflow into the adjoining stnjct. 
Far more numerous and far more noisome must have been the buyers and sellers 
who choked the avenues leading to the Temple, in tin; Passover to which Je.sus 
now' went among the other pilgrims;'* for what they had to sell were not only 
trinkets and knick-knacks, such as now arc sold to Easter pilgrims, but oxen, 
and sheep, and doves. On both sides of the eastern gate -the gate Hhusau — 
as far as Solomon’s porch, there had long been established the sho])s of mer- 
cliauts and the banks of money-changers. The latter were almost a lu'cessity ; 
for, twenty days before the Pa.ssover, the priests began to collect the old sacred 
tribute of half a shekel paid yearly by every Israelite, whether rich or poor, as 
atonement money for his soul, and applied to the expenses of the Tabernacle 
service.'* How it would not be lawful to pay this in the coinage brought from 
all kinds of governments, sometimes i-cpresented by wretched counters of brass 
and coj)pcr, and always defiled with heathen symbols and heatlien inscriptions. 
It was lawful t(J send this money to the priests from a di.stance, but eveiy Jew 
"lio presented himself in the Temple preferred to pay it in person. He was 

«llow ample room for all tho insertions that are matle in them with so much precision by St. John” 
("oi'rt/i Gospel, p. 166). See too tho important testimony of St. Peter (Acts x. 37, 39). 

Other Passovers mentioned are John vi. 4 ; xi. 55. Tho feast of v. 1 would make four Fiissovors, if it 
*00 certain that a Passover was intended, and in any ca.se wo shall in the course of the narrative find 
"'uch to confirm the opinion of Ensobins and Tlioodoret, that tho ministry la.sted three ycjirs and a few 
"'oaths. The tiaxa tus ’lovSatas (“ Tlie Passover o/ the Jews ”) of St. Jolin may perhaps be regarded as 
"a lafeation that ho wrote when tho Passover had ceased to bo possible'. 

tiv ***• Mark xi. 15—17 ; Luke xix. 45. It seems impossible to boliovo that tho two narra- 

the same event. The consequences of that act, and the answer which He then gives to tho 
^ wked for some proof of His commission to exercise this authority, aro quite different, 
he of this Passover was perhaps April, A.D. 28. 

‘ Etod. XXX. 11 ~ 16 . 
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therefore obliged to procure the little silver coin in return for his own currency, 
and the money-changers charged him five per eent. as the usual Icolbon or agio. 

Had this trafficking been confined to the streets immediately adjacent to the 
holy building, it would have been excusable, though not altogether seemly. 
Such scenes are described by heathen writers as occurring round the Temple of 
Venus at Mount Eryx, and of the Syrian goddess at Hierapolis — ^nay, even, to 
come nearer liome, such scenes once occurred in our own St. Paul’s. But the 
mischief had not stopped here. The vicinity of the Court of the Gentiles, with 
its broad spaces and long arcades, bad been too tempting to Jewish greed. We 
learn from the Talmud that a certain Babha Ben Buta had been the first to 
introduce “ 3,000 sheep of the flocks of Kedar into the Mountain of the House” 
— i.e., into the Court of the Gentiles, and therefore within the consecrated 
precincts. The profane example was eagerly followed. The chanujoth of the 
shop-keepers, the exchange boot! is of the usurers, gradually crept into the sacred 
enclosure. There, in tlic actual Court of the Gentiles, steaming with heat in 
the burning April day, and filling the Temple with stench and filth, were 
penned whole flocks of sheep and oxen,^ while the drovers and pilgrims stood 
bartering and bargaining around them. There were the men with their great 
wicker cages filled with doves, and under the shadoAV of the arcades, formed by 
<|uadruple rows of Corinthian columns,* sat the money-changers, with their 
tables covered with piles of various small coins, while, as they reckoned and 
wrangled in the most dishonest of trades, their greedy eyes twinkled with the 
lust of gain. 7\nd tliis was the entrance-court to the Temple of the Most 
High ! The court which was a witness that that house should be a House of 
IVaycr for all nations’ had been degraded into a place which, for foulness, was 
more like shambles, and for bustling commerce more like a densely-crowded 
bazaiir; while the lowing of o.xen, the bleating of sheep, the Babel of many 
languages, the huckstering and wrangling, and the clinking of money and of 
balances (perhaps not a]wa 3 '^s just), might be heard in the adjoining courts, 
disturbing the chant of the Levites and the players of priests ! 

Pilled with a righteous scorn at all this mean irreverence, burning 'witb 
irresistible and noble indignation, Jesus, on entering the Temple, made a scourge 

’ Their number may be conjectured from the fact that Herod alone sacrificed 300 oxen at the c<»- 
eecration of the new Temple (Jos. A>M. xv. 11, § 6). Josephus adds that Herod’s example was followed by 
each according to his ability, so that it was impossible to set down correctly the vaet number of tb* 
sacrifices. 

* Jos. Anit XV. 11, § 5. 
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of the rushes that lay on the lloor ; and in order to cleanse the sacred court of 
its worst pollutions, first drov'e out, indiscriminately, the sheep and oxen and 
the low crowd who tended them.' Then j^oin^ to the tables of the inoney- 
chaiu'ers. He overthrow tliem wliero they stood, upsetting the carefully-arranged 
heaps ol’ iK'terogeneoiis eoinuge, and h'aving the owners to grope and hunt fur 
their scattered money on the polluted floor. Even to those who sold doves ITc 
issued the mandate to di'part, le.ss sternly indeed, because the dove was th! 
offering of the pool-, and there was less desecration and foulness in the presence 
th(‘re of those lovely enihlems of innocence and purity; nor could He overturn 
the tables of the dove-si-lh-rs lest the birds should be hurt in their cages; hut 
still, even to those who sold doves, Ih* authoritatively exclaimed, “ Take tln-M? 
things hence,” justifying 11 is action to the whole terrified, injured, rauth-riiig, 
ignoble crowd in no of her words than the high rebuke, “Make not my Fathru 
hon-w a fioii-sc of hiorclinndiM!’^ And His disciples, seeing this transport of 
inspiring and glorious anger, recalled to mind what David had once written “ to 
the chief musician upon Shoshannim,” for the service of that very Temple, 

“ The zeal of thine house shall even devour rne.’”' 

Why did not this multitude of ignorant pilgrims resist? Why did these 
greedy chalferers content themselves with dark scowls and muttered male- 
dictions, while they suffered their o.xcn and sheep to be chased into the streets 
and themselves ejected, and their money flung rolling on the floor, by one who 
was then young and unknown, and in the garb of despised Galilee? Why, in 
the same way we might ask, did Saul sufler Samuel to beard him in the very 
presence of his army? Why did David abjectly obey the orders of Joah? 
Why did Ahab not dare to arrest Elijah at the door of Naboth’s vineyard? 
Heciatse .si// is irrak/icss ; because there is in the world nothing so abject as a 
guilty conscience, nothing so invincible as the sweeping tide of a Goiliib' 
indignation against all that is base and wrong. How eould these paltry 
sacrilegious buyers and sellers, conscious of wrong-doing, oppose that scathing' 

' Joiiu ii. 15. 'I’liat llio scouv^fo was for ( lio luun aswdl as tlio valtle, is clear from the “all‘’in vew’W. 
On this occasion, however, our Lonl us(!il tlie (jxj»re.ssiou “ a house of merchaudise,” not as afterwards, dic 
sterner censure, “ a den of robbers.” (Cf. Jer. vii. 10, 11.) 

^ Cf. Luke ii. 49. We find in tlie Talinnd that doves woi-e usually sold in tho “shops” bolougiu?'® 
the family of Annas on (ho Mount of Olives, who had so innltiplicd tho occasions for offering them, d'-** 
a single dove cost a gold piece, until this nefarious artificial value was reduced by the teaching* " 

R. Simeon, tlie son of Gamaliel. Perhaps tho profitableness of the trade had caused its extension to 
Temple courts. . . 

’ P.S. Ixix. 9. Thero is uo doubt that (caTaifstyf roi, “ shall devour ” (a. A, B, E, F, G, &c.), is the ng ' 
reading; but it may by a Hebraism really imply the saTf^o-yr, “ devoured,'’ of the LXX. 
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rebuke, or face the lightnings of those eyes that wore enkindled by an outraged 
holiness ? When Phinehas the priest was zealous for the Lord ol' Hosts, and 
drove through the bodies of the prince of Simeon and the, Midianitisb 
woman with one gloiious thrust of his indignant spear, why did not guilty 



CAPITAL UF COLUMN AT JERUSALEM. 


Israel avenge that splendid murder? Why did not every man ol' the tribe 
f'l biraeon become a God to the dauntless assassin? Because Vice cannot 
^tand lor one moment before Virtue’s ujdiftod arm. Base and gi’ovelling as 
^^>py were, these money-mongering dews felt in all that remnant of tlieir 
which was not vet eaten away by infidelity and avarice, that the Son 

"f^Ian was right. 

even the Priests and Pharisees, and Scribes and Levites, devoured as 
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they were by pride aiul formalism, could not condemn an act which might have 
been performed by a Nebemiab or a Judas Maccabmus, and which agreed with 
all that was pui'cst and best in their traditions.’ But when they had heard of 
this deed, or witnessed it, and had time to recover from the breathless mixtun; 
of admiration, disgust, and astonishment which it inspired, they came to Jesus, 
and though they did not dare to condemn what He had done, yet half indig- 
nantly asked Him lor some sign that He had a right to act thus.* ^ 

Our Lord’s answer in its full meaning was far beyond their comprehension, 
and in what apiwaird to be its meaning lilled them with a perfect stupor of 
angry amazement. “Destroy,” He said, “ this Temple,'’ and in three days I will 
raise it up.” 

Destroy this Temple ! — the Temple on whicli a king pre-eminent for his 
wealth and magnificence had lavished his most splendid resources, and thereby 
almost reconciled the Jews to an intolerable tyranny; the Temple for tin* con- 
struction of which one thousand wagons had been reipiired, and ten thousand 
workmen enrolled, and a thousand priests in sacerdotal vestments employed to 
lay the stones which the workmen had already hewn ; the Temple which was a 
marvel to the world for its colossal substructions of marble, its costly mosaics, 
its fragrant woods, its glittering roofs, the goldeiv vine with its hanging clusters 
sculptured over the entrance door, the embroidered vails, enwoven with llowers 
of purple, the profuse magnificence of its silver, gold, and precious stones.’ It 


* E.(j., in ilio Ral)l)is we find U. Eliezor Ben Zadok severely blamed for practising raorchaiidise iu a 
synagogue wliicli In? liiniself had built at Alexandria (Sepp). Gfrdnu’ has pointed out tho remarkable fcU*t 
tliat ill the Targnm of Joiiatlian, at llie last vm-so of Zechariah (xiv. 21), the word “trader” is substituied 
for “Canaanite.” “Tliero shall be no more the trader in the house of the Lord.” (Ebrard, Goi^p. HisL 
E. Tr., p. 219.) 

- “Tlie Jews’' in John ii. 18 inoaii.s, as usual in this Gospel, “the opponents of Jesus.” Tlie term 
hardly luvurs iu the of her Gospi'ls. except in the title of the cross, “ King of the Jews; ” but to St. Jolm 
“standing within the boundary of the Christian age, . . . the name ap|)ear8 to bo the true antitteis 

to Christianity.” (Westeott, s. v. “Jew ” in Smith’s Diet. Bible.) 

Jolin ii. 19. More literally, “shrine” (^'aui'), not (“ temple ”) as before in verse 14. Con- 
sequently the assertion of the? Jews was not strietly accurate, for vahs oeroy, “ tliis shrine” (asdisiingifmlm*^ 
from “the temple”), with all its porticoes, had 1 k*oii finislied iu eight or nine years. The Talmud sap 
that to aid the building, the rain which ftdl had been dried with miraculous quickness. The sign ''ddek 
Jesus gives is His prediction. Of. Micaiah \ l Kings xxii. 24; Jer. xx. 1 — 6, &c.). 

See the elaborate and gloating deseriptiou of Josephus [Antt xv. 11, §§ 3 — 5). It ajipoars, liowcvor, 
that the actual Holy Place — the vabf alone — liad been “ built by the priests in a year and six inoatlm 
(id, 6). The expression of ilie Jews applied to the whole area with its splendid colonnades, royal citaileb 
Josephus says (xv. 11, § 1) that Herml had begun the Temple in the eighteenth year of his reign-*^**^;’ 
between Nisan 1, A.U.C. 734 and 735. This would give us A.U.G. 781 — 782, A.D. 28 or 29, for our Lore s 
first Passover; and as the Temple was begun in Kisleu, the exact date is probably A.D. 28. TWs agree, 
with the date given in Luke iii. 1, if we suppose that he dates from the first year of Tiberius’s joint 
as we seem entitled to infer from the evidence of coins, &c, (Wioselor, Beitrdge, 177 ff. ; see 
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had been already forty-six years in building, and was yet far from finished ; and 
this unknown Galilean youth bade them destroy it, and He would raise; it in 
three days ! Such was the literal and evidently false construction which they 
chose to put upon His words, though the rccoi’ded ])racticc of their own great 
prophets might have shown them that a mystery lay hidden in this sign which 
lie gavo.i 



CARVED AR( H AT JEIU SALKM. 

How ineffaceable was the impi’ession produced by the words, is best proved 
by the fact that more than three years afterwards it was this, more than all Ilis 
other discourses, which His accusers and false witnesses tried to pervert into a 
constructive evidence of guilt ; nay, it was even this, more than anything (‘Ise, 

O’osjpeZ, p. 65.) Similarly in Jos. B. J., i. 21, § 1, Herod is sjiid to have begun flio Tonipln iu tlio 
year of his reign, which is no contradiction to Antt. xv. 11, § 1, the reign in tlio former iuhtance 
i^'iUK dated from tlio death of Augustus, in the latter from the confirmation of Hoi-od by tln^ Homans. 

("was built ”) seems to imply that the works were then sugjiended (cf. Ezra v. IbJ, but the 
" noi finished till the time of Herod Agrippa II. {Antt. xju U, § 7). 

Sec Isa. vii. ]1, 14, &c. 
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with which the misovahle robber taunted Him upon the very cross. They were 
obliged, indeed, entirely to distort Ills words into “I am able to destroy the 
Temple of God,”i or “ F will destroy this Temple made with hands, and in three 
days will build another.” ' lie had never used those expressions, and here also 
their false witness was so self- contradictory as to break down. But they were 
well awaiv* that this attempt of theirs to infuse a political and seditious meaning 
into wbat He said was best calculated to madden the tribunal before which he 
was arraigned: indeed, so well ada[)ted was it to this purpose that the mere 
distant echo, as it were, of the same words was again the main cause of 
martyrdom to His pruto-martyr Ste})hen.'* 

“ But He s])ake,” says 8t. John, “ of the temple of His body,” and he adds 
that it was not until His resurrection that His disciples fully understood Ills 
Avortls.' Nor is this astonishing, for they were words of very deep significance. 
Hitherto there had been but one Tein])le of the true God, the Temple in which 
He then stood -the Temj)le which symbolised, and had once at least, as the 
Jews believed, euslirinod that Sheclnnah, or cloud of glory, which was the living 
witness to God’s [)resenee in the world. But now the Spirit of God abode in a 
Temple not made with hands, even in the sacred Hody of the Son of God made 
llesli. He taberuaelod among us; “He had a tent like ours, and of the same 
material.” .Even this was to be done away. At that great Pentecost three 
years later, an<l thenceforward for ever, the Holy Spirit of God was to prefer 

“ Before* all toinples the heart aud pure.’^ 

Every Christian man was to l)e, in his mortal body, a temple of the Holy Ghost, 
'riiis was to be the central truth, the sublimest privilege of the New Dispen- 
sation; this was to be the object of Christ’s departure, and to make it “better 
for us that He should go away.” 

Nothing could have been more amazing to the carnal mind that walked by 
sight and not by faith — nothing more olli'nsivc to the Pharisaic mind that clung 
to the material— than this high truth, that his sacred Temple at Jerusalem was 
henceforth to be no longer, with any special privilege, the place where men were 
to worship the Father; that, in fact, it was the truest Temple no longer. 
they might, if they had willed it, have had some faint conception of what Christ 
meant. They must have known that by the A'oice of John He had beeu 
proclaimed the hlessiah ; they might have realised what He afterwards said to 


' Matt. xxvi. 61. - Mark xlv. 58. 

Ps. xvi. 10 ; Hos. vi. 2 ; 1 Cor. xv. 4, Slq, 


^ Acts vi. 14. 
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thorn, that “ in this place was one greater than the Temple they might havi' 
entered into the remarkable ntterancc of a Eabbi of tbeir own class — an 
litterance involved in the prophetic laugnagc of Daniel ix. 2 1, and which they 
ought therefore to have known — that the true Holy of Holies was the Messiah 
Himself. 

And in j)oint of fact there is an incidental but profoundly significant indi- 
cation that they had a deeper insight into Christ’s real meaning than they 
cliose to reveal. For, still brooding on these same w'ords — the first official 
words which Christ had addressed to tliem — when Jesus lay dead and Iniried 
in the rocky tomb, they came to Pilate with the rmnarkabh' stor}', “Sir, wi* 
remember that that deceiver said, while he was yet alive, Aftm’ three days 
I will rise again.” Now there is no trace that Jesus had erer used any such 
words distinctly to them; and unless they had heai’d the saying from .Judas, 
or unless it had been repeated by common rumour derived from the Apostles — 
/.e., unless the “we remember” was a distinct falscdiood — they could have been 
rdeiTing to no other occasion than tliis. And that they should have hoard it 
iVoin any of the disciples was most unlikely; for over the slow lu'arts of the 
Apostles these words of our Lord seem to have passed like the idh; wind. In 
spite of all that He had told them there seems to havi* been nothing which 
they expected less than His death, unless it were .His subsequent resurrection. 
How then came these .Pharisees and Priests to understand better than Jlis own 
disciples what our Lord had meant? Because they were not like the Apostles, 
loving, guileless, simple-hearted men ; because, in spite of all their knowledg(‘ 
and insight, their hearts were even already full of the liatred and r(;jection 
nhich ended in Christ’s murder, and which drew the guilt of His blood on the 
heads of them and of their children. 


But there was yet another meaning which the words invidved, not indeed 
less distasteful to their prejudices, but none the less lull of warning, and mon 
clearly within the range of their understandings. Tin; Temple was the very 
heart of the Avhole Mosaic system, the head-(puu'ters, so to speak, of the entin' 
bevitical ceremonial. In profaning that Temple, and suffering it to be protiined 
'■'in suffering One whom they chose to regard as only a pool- (ialiheah teacher 
til achieve that purification of it Avhich, whether from supint'in'ss, or Irom 
'^elt-intercst, or from timidity, neither Caiaphas, nor Annas, nor Hillel, nor 
Shamrnai, nor Gamaliel, nor Herod, had ventured to attempt -were they not, as 


d Were, destroying that Temple, abrogating that system, bearing witness by 
their very actions that for them its real significance had j)assed away P “ Finish, 
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then,”^ Ho might have implied, at once by way of prophecy and of permission, 
“ finish witliout delay this your work of dissolution : in three days will I, as a 
risen lledeemer, restore something better and greater ; not a material Temple, 
but a living Church.” Such is the meaning which St. Stephen seems to have 

seen in these Avords. Such is the meaning which is expanded in so many 

passages by the matchless reasoning and passion of St. Paul. But to this and 
every moaning they were deaf, and dull, and blind. They seem to have gone 
away silent indeed, but sullen and dissatisfied ; suspicious of, yet indifferent to, 
the tru(! solution ; ignorant, yet too haughty and too angry to inquire. 

What irreat works -lesus did on this occasion we cannot tell. Whatever 

they were, they caused some to Ixdieve on H im ; but it was not as yet a belief 

in which lie could trust. Their mere intellectual witness to His claims lie 
needed not ; and their hearts, untouched as yet, were, as He knew by divine 
insight, cold and barren, treacherous and lalse.^ 

‘ John ii. 19, A^VaTf (“ (Icstruy at oiico"). It is obviously liypotlietic. Cf. Matt. xii. 33. 

" Joliii ii. 



* Tlio shfki'I lit re fi^un'd is of ;i typo ronsidtrctl liy some of the Lost iiuthoritioa, Loth in England and on tho 
CoutinoTit, as that of tlio tinu; of Kzr.i Iho ScriLe. ft Lt'urs on ono side Iho clialico-shaped pot of manna, uIkac 
which is tlic riKcuician letter F (the Samaritan Ak‘])h), to indicate the ///'.sY year of his govonimcnt (4a7b.( ). 
around is tlu* legend, in Samaritan eharaeters, “ Shekel of rsnn;!,” surroundod Ly ii headed circle. On the 
is a eunvrnti(»iial representation of Aaron’s .hod that LiuMcd with alniond-Llossoms, and aronnd it the 
“Jerusalem the Holy/’ Tlie eniitiast Letween the cxtrcino simplicity of this Jewish pioeo and the beauty Loth in 
design and extu'utiun of the eonttauporary coins of ncigLLourim»* eoimtries, sueli as Greece, Egypt, and ('’yrono. i-l 
very niurvclluus. It is Lanl to realise tlvit a picei vJ Nueli rudeness should have been produced while («rook -a 
was approaching its zenith in the days oi IVrieles The exaiiipk! from which this engraving has been made 

found with about a hiuulrod others neiu Jei ieho, in the sjiring of 1874. 




nV.NKS OF THE JOKDA.N*. 

C 11 A V T E R XI V. 

MCODF.SIUS. 


O SiSaxKaKo? tov ’I(rpai)\ (“Tho Tciwhor of Israol ”). — JoHN iii. 10. 

CASTE or a sect may consist for the most part of 
haughty hmatics ami obstinate bigots, l)nt it will l^e 
strange indeed if there are to bo found among them 
no exceptions to the general cliaracteristies ; strange 
if honesty, candour, sensibility, an* utterly dead 
among them all. Even among rulers, scribes, Phari- 
sees, and wealthy members of the Saidiedi’in, Christ 
found believers and followers. The earliest and most 
remarkable of these was Nicodemus, a rich man, a ruler, 
a Pharisee, and a member of the Sanhedrin.' 

* Matt. ix. 18; Mark xii. 28. Strauss con.siilers this conversation witli 
NIcodemus to have been invented to show that tlio followers of .tesus were 
not all obscure and jwor! But the Fathers and e.arly Chri.stians cimsidored 
it to be their glory, not their reproach, that to the i>oor the Gospel was 
P «»«hed (see 1 Cor. i. 26—29), It ia with no touch of regret that Jerome writes, “ Ecelesia Chri.sti non 
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A constitutional timidity is, liowcver, observable in all which the Gospels tell 
us about Nicodornus ; a timidity which could not be wholly overcome even by his 
honest dc.siro to beiViond and acknowledge One whom he knew to be a Prophet, 
even if he did nut at once I'ceognise in Him the promised Messiah. Thus the 
few words which he interposed to check the rasli injustice of his colleagues arc 
cautiously rested on a general principle, and b(!tray no indication of his personal 
faith in the (laliheau whom his sect des}>isod. And even when the power of 
Christ’s love, manilest(‘d on the cross, had inade the most timid disciples bold, 
Nicodemus does nut come forward with his splendid gifts of alfection until the 
example had been set by one of his own wealth, and rank, and station in societ\-.' 

Such was the Kabbi who, with that mingled candour and fear of man which 
characterise all that we know of him, came indeed to Jesus, but came cautiously 
by' night. He was anxious to know inore of this young Galihean Prophet, whom 
h(‘ was too honest not to recognise as a teacher come from God; but he thoiiglit 
himself too eminent a person among his sect to compromise his dignity, and 
])ossibly even his safety, by visiting Him in ])ublic. 

Although he is alluded to in only' a few touches, because of that higli 
teaching which desiis vouchsafed to him, yet the im])rcssion left upon us l)y' his 
individuality’’ is inimitably distinct, and wholly beyond the range of invention, 
II is very lirst remark shows the indirect character of his mind —his way ol 
suggesting rather than stating what he wished— the half-iJatronising desire to 
ask, yet the half-shi’inking reluctance to frame his (piestion — the admission that 
Jesus had come “from God,” y'et the hesitating implication that it was only as 
“ a teacher,” and the suj)presse<l impiiiy, “ AVhat must J. do?” 

Our Lord saw' deep into his Innirt, and avoiding all formalities or discussion 
of preliminaries, startles him at once with the .solemn uncompromising address, 

(1<‘ Acadi'iniji, i>t Lyoaoo, sed de vlli idcliectihl congrcgfila esi” — “ Tlic Churoli of Christ was got togctlici', 
not (ml of (ho Aouh'iiiy and (ho Lycaoiiiii, but out of the e(niiinoii and vulgar herd ” (Oomni. in Gal. iii. 

‘ .Joliu vii. .')(); xix. ,'ift. I li!iv(' borrowed a few words from my articlo on “Nieodomus” in Smido* 
Diet, nf the Jiit/le. The iiaiiKX wliieii seems to have been not uiiconnnou among th(( Jews (Jos. Anti. xiv. 

§ 2', is doubth'ss. liko so' many Jewish names .at this ])CrI>jil. derived from the Greek. In the Tabiiiid il 
aiipears under tlie form Nakdimdn, and .some would derive it from naki, “iunoeent,” aud dam, "bl(w'l. 
Tradition say.s that aft('r tbo Resurreetiou (whieli would supply tho la.st outward impulse necessary to 
confirm bis faith and iuere.as(‘ his courage) ho becamo a profiissed disciple of Christ, and received haptwo 
from Peter and John; that tin; Jews (hen stripped him of his office, beat him, aud drove him tfoin 
Jerusalem; that his kinsiiiaii Gamaliel i-eceiv'ed and sheltered liim in his country hoilso till death, aw 
finally gave him hononr.ahle burial near the Iwdy of St. Stephen. If ho bo identical with the Nahlux'"' 
lien Gorien of the Talmud, ho outlived the fall of Jenisalcin, and liis family were reduced from 
such horriiile poverty that whereas the bridal bed of his daughter had been covered with a dower of I’- 
denarii, she wa-s subsecpiently seen endeavouring to support life by picking tho grains from tho ordum •> 
cattle in the streets. 
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“ Verily, verily, I say unto thee. Except a man be born again [or “ IVom 
above ”],’ be cannot see the kingdom of God.” My disciple must be mine in 
heart and soul, or be is no disciple at all ; the question is not of doing or not 
doing, but of heing. 

That answer startled Nicodemus into deep earnestness ; but like the Jews in 
the last chapter (ii. 20), be either could not, or would not, grasp its full 
significance. He prefers to play, with a kind of querulous surprise, about the 
mere literal meaning of the words, which he choose.s to interpret in tin* most 
physical and unintelligible sense. Mere logomachy like this Jesus did not 
pause to notice; lie only sheds a fresh ray of light on the reiteration of If is 
former warning. He spoke, not of the lleshly birth, but of that spiritual 
regeneration of wliich no man could predict the course or method, any more 
than they could tell the course of the night breeze that rose and fell and 
whispered fitfully outsiele the little tabernacle where they sat,^ but which must 
he a birth by water and by the Spirit — a purification, that is, and a renewal — 
an outward symbol and an inward grace — a death unto sin and a now birth unto 
righteousness. 

^Nicodemus could only answiu’ by an (‘xpression of incredulous amazement. 
A (lentile might need, as it were, a new birth when admitted into the .Jewish 
eornmunion ; but he — a son of Abraham, a Kabbi, a zealous keeper of the haw 
- could he need that new birth ? How could such things be ? 

“ Art thou the teacher (o StSdo-m\o?) of Israel,” asked our Lord, “ and knowest 
not these things?”^ Art thou the third member of the Sanhedrin, the chdhdm 
or wise man, and yet knowest not the earliest, simplest lesson of the initiation 
into the kingdom of heaven ? If thy knowledge be thus carnal, thus limited - 
if thus thou stumblest on the threshold, how canst thou understand those 
deeper truths which He only who came down trom heaven can make known ? 
I'he question was half sorrowful, half reproiichful ; but He proceeded to reveal to 

‘ The two moanitiga do not exclude each other. 

■ That this was the character of the allusion seems to Ihi implied in the use of it wceCjua, “ flu' broe/,(‘,” 
fatlier than 4 “ the wind.” Bunch in Hebrew, no less than wtvixa in Greek, means both spirit mid 

wind. This is, Indeed, the only place in the N.T. where irreCfio is used in this sense ; hut it is found in 
(Gen. viii. 1 ; Wisd. v. 23), and the quotation in Hcb. i. 7. But to make it mean ,ns many do. 
le Spirit breathes where it wills,” &e., gives an inferior sense. Tlie meaning i.s, “The wind breatlieth 
ere it listeth; so it is with every one bom of the Spirit.” Alford refers to other instances of iJie 
^kiirie idiom. 

^ This may, perhaps, be the meaning. The president of the Sanhedrin was called the ; the 

pTesident was called Father of the House of Judgment (]'i ’• 5 ^) ; the third member, wlio sat, on 

J President’s left, horo tho title of chdkdm, or “wise man” (D?n). On tlie other hand, 6 StUaKaKas may 
^I'roly generic = ** one of ot Si^aaKoKoi” Cf . Gal. iv. 2. 


20 
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this Muster in Isruel things greater and stranger than these ; even the salvation 
of man rendered possible by tlic sufferings and exaltation of the Son of Manji 
the love of (iod manifested in sending His only-begotten Son, not to judge, but 
to save ; the deliverance for all through faith in Him ; the condemnation which 
must fall on those who wilfully reject the truths He came to teach. 

These were indeed the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven — truths once 
undreamed of, but now fully revealed. And although they violated every 
prejudice, and overthrew every immediate Lope of this aged inquirer — though to 
learn them he must unlearn the entire intellectual habits of his life and training 
— yet we know from the se(iuel that they must have sunk into his inmost soul. 
Doubtless in the further discussion of them the night deepened around them j 
and in the imunorable words about the light and the darkness with which the 
interview was closed, Jesus gently rebuked the fear of man which led this great 
Kabbi to seek the shelter of midnight for a deed Avhich was not a deed of 
darkness, needing to be concealed, but which was indeed a coming to the true 
and only Light. 

Whatever lessons were littered, or signs were done during the remainder of 
this First Passover, no further details are given us about them. Finding .a 
stolid and insensate opposition, our Lord left Jerusalem, and went with His 
disciples “ into Jiuhea,” apparently to the banks of the Jordan, for there 
fc>t. John tolls ns that His disciples began to baptise." This baptism, a distant 
foreshadowing of the future sacrament, Christ seems rather to have permitted 
than to have directly organised. As yet it was the time of Preparation; as yet 
the inauguration of His ministry had been, if we may be allowed the expression, 
of an isolated and tentative description. Theologians have sought for all kiiub 
of subtle and profound explanations of this baptism by the disciples. Nothing, 
however, that has been suggested throws any further light upon the subject, 
and we can only believe that Jesus permitted for a time this simple and 
beautiful rite as a sign of discipleship, and as the national symbol of a desire 
for that lustration of the heart whicli was essential to all who would enter into 
the kingdom of heaven. 

John the Baptist was still continuing his baptism of repentance. Here, too, 
theologians have discovered a deep and mysterious difficulty, and have entered 

* Tlie v^aiSvvai, “ to 1)0 iiilsod ou ” (ver. It), is both literal and metai»liorical — npUfted on tho w''” ' 
exalted to tlie kingdom. Cf. Goii. xl. 13; .Tolm xii. 32; and oTopfliJ (Luke v. 35). . i 

- Ho woidd not if/n/Ncd/' baptiso; tho reasons for this woidd be analogous to those which preic 
St. Paul from froquoutly baptising, but far deojtor and more peremptory. 



BAPTISM BY THE DISCIPLES. 


ir<.5 

Into elaborate disquisitions on the relations between the baptism of Jcsiis and of 
.lolin. Nothing, however, has been elicited from the discussion.' Inasmuoh as 
the full activity of Christ’s ministry had not yet begun, the baptism of St. John 
no less than that of the disciples must be still regarded as a symbol of 
repentance and purity. Nor will any ojio who is convinced that Ilepontance is 
"the younger brother of Innocence,” and that for all who have sinned 
rep(‘nhinco is the very work of life, be surprised that the earliest preacliing of 
,lesus as of John was — “ Eepcnt, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.”^ The 
tinio of preparation, of preliminary testing, was not over yet; it was indeed 
drawing to a conclusion, and this baptism by the disciples Avas but a transitory 
phase of the opening ministry. And the fact that John no longer preached in 
the wilderness, or baptised at Bethany, but had found it desirable to leave the 
<i;('iie of his brief triumph and glory, marked that then' was a waning in the 
brightness of that star of the Cospel dawn. The humble sj)irit of John -in all 
of whose words a deep undertone of sadness is traceable- ae(re]>tcd, in entire 
';ubiiiissiveness to the will of Cod, the destiny of a brief and interrupted mission. 

lie had remoA'cd to yEnon, near Salim, a locality so wholly uncertain that it 
is impossible to iOTi\"e at any decision respecting it.' Some still eanu' to his 
baptism, though probably in diminished numbi'rs, for a larger midtitudi' now 
l)i‘gau to flock to the baptism of Christ’s disci])les. lint the ignoble jealousy 
which could not darken the illuminated soul of the Forerunner, found a ready 
place in the hearts of his followers. ITow long it may bavi' smouldered we do 
Udt know, but it Avas called into active display during the controversy e.\cited by 
Hie fact that tAvo great Teachers, of whom one bad testified to the otbi'r as the. 
preinisi'd Messiah, Avero baptising large multitudes of jieople, although the 
^^aiihedrin and all the appointed authorities ol' the nation had di'chired against 
their claims. Some Jew *' had annoyed the disciph's of John Avith a. disjmte 
about purification, and they AU'iited their perjilexed and niortilied 1‘eelings in a 

^ Ewuld ihinks thai the haptisiii of the disciples only dift't'vcd from lliiil of John in llie t wo respeels 
dint- (i.) it ^vus now directed to Jesus definitely as the Messiah to wliom Jolin had homo witness; and (ii.) 
it was ail initiation not into painful peuittniccs, hut into a liftJ of divine joy anti Iov(5 {(Jvsrh, 

]). :U5). 

“ Matt.xvhi. 3; Marki. 15. 

* doronie, and the great majority of incpiircrs, place it near Btdh-shean, or Seytliopolis, in llie valley (/f 
dh- JoiMlnii, where there w’ero ruins called Saliiinias, and a spring. The ol)j(‘ction to this is that i( wotild 

iu tin* limits of Samaria. Robinson (iii. 298) found a Salim east of Nahhnis. Others have fMn<*i(‘(l 
| *’y tniiiifl places wliich might answer the description near Hebron (cf. Josli. xv. 32): and t va n tit Wtidy 
“ live miles N.E. of Jenisalein. The identification of tlie site is of no great importanet* for tiie 
^‘‘J'nitive. 

MtTa louSaiou, “ with a Jew,'^ seems to be undoubtedly the right reading in John iii. 2o. A, B, L, Ae.) 
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complaint to their great master : “ llabbi, He wlio was with thee beyond 
Jordan, to whom thou hast borne witness,^ lo, He is baptising, and all men 
arc coming to Him.” The significant suppression of the name, the tone of 
irritation at what apjx'ared to them an encroachment, the scarcely subdued 
resentment that any one should be a successful rival to him whose words had 
I’or a sea.son so diseply stirrc'd the hearts of rnen, are all apparent in this 
<|uerulous address. And in the noble answer to it, all John’s inherent greatness 
shone forth. H<! could not enter into rivalries, which would be a treachery 
against his de(;pest convictions, a falsification of his most solemn words. God 
was tlu' sole source of human gifts, and in His sight there can be no such thing 
as human greatness. He reminded them of his asseveration that he was not tlie 
Christ, but only His messenger ; he was not the bridegroom, but the bride- 
groom’s friend, and his heart was even now being gladdened by the bridegroom’s 
voice. Henceforth he was content to decrease; content that his little light 
should be swallowed u[) in the boundless Hawn. He was but an earthly 
messenger; but he had put the seal of his most intense conviction to the belief 
that God was true, and had given all things to His Son, and that through Him 
alone could eternal life be won. 


* it€/bLaprvpr]t(as, a perfect tcnse (.Toiin iii. 2()). 




MOl NT OKUIZIM. 



“Dost 


CHAPTEK XV. 

THE WOMAN' OK SAMARIA. 

“ lu teniplo vis oraro ? in to ora. sod prius osto (oinplum Doi.” '-.luo. 

•J 

HE Jew whoso discussions had thus deeply moved the 
followeis of John may well have b(‘eu one of the pro- 
minent Pharisees ; and our Lord soon hecame avvaire 
that they were watching- his proceedings with an 
unfriendly eye. Their hostility to John was a still 
deeper hostility against Him, for the very reason that 
His teaching was already more successful. Perhaps 
in consequence of this determined rejection of the 
earliest steps of His teaching — perhaps also out of 
regard for the wounded feelings of John’s followers 
-but most of all because at this very time the news reaclu-d 
Him that John had been seized by Herod Antipas and thrown 
into prison — Jesus left Juda*a, and again departed into 

Uriah to pray iu a Temple ? Pray in thyself, but first be thou a Temple of God.’’ 
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( ialilee.^ Being already in the north of Juda*a, Ho chose the route which led 
through Samaria. The fanaticism of Jewish hatred, the fastidiousness of 
Jewish Pharisaism, whicli led His countrymen when travelling alone to avoid 
that route, could have no existence for Him, and were things rather to he 
<liscouraged than ap})roved. 

Starting early in the morning, to enjoy as many as possible of the cool hours 
for travelling, He stopped at length for rest and refreshment in the neighbour- 
hood of Sychar,“ a city not far from the well in the fertile district which the 
partiality of the patriarch Jacob had bequeathed to his favourite .son. The well, 
like all frequented wells in the East, was doul)tless sheltered by a little alcove', 
in which w('re seats of stone. 

rt was the hour of noon,’’ and weary as He was with the long journey, 
possibly also with the extreme heat, our Lord sat “thus” on the well. The 
•expre.ssion in the original is most ])athetically picturesque. It implies that tlie 
Wayfarer was (piite tire<l out, and in His exhaustion (lung His limbs wearily on 
the seat, anxious, if possible, (‘or complete repose. His disciples— probably the 
two pairs of In'others whom He had called among the earliest, and with thcni 
the friends Philip and Bartholomew- -had left him, to buy in the neighbouring 
city what was necessary for their wants ; and, hungry and thirsty. He who bore 
all our iulirmities sat w('arily awaiting them, when His solitude was broken by 
tlie aj)proach of a woman. In a ^lay noon in Palestine the heat may be indeed 
intense,* but it is not too intonsi' to admit of moving about; and thi.s wonnni, 
either Iroin accident, or, ])ossibly, because she was in no good repute, and there- 


' TIio first rc.isoii.s Jiro oinpliiisi.sod by Jolin (iv. ‘2, :>), flio latfer I)y Matt. iv. 12; Mark i. 14. Tlio 
SyiiopiiHfs markedly make llu! imiirisonmeiil of John (ho bof'inniiip' of (ho Galibean ministry, bat. (he 
Foiirtli Gospel .supplies the hiatus wbieh they leave. 

■ Syebar may possibly have been a villa;'*! nearer (ho well than Siehem, on tbo sit© of the village! wnr 
ealled El A.skar, a name whicli Mr. Thomson .says [The Lund and the Book, ii. 220) may very easily have 
been eorrnjiteil from Syebar. ^See, too, Kcim, iii. 1.5, 1(1.) 

•' I must hero repeat that I see no suflieient reason for .supposing that St. John adopts a diJfei''’id 
eomjmtatiou of hours from that of (he othf'r Evangelist.s. If it had been ovening, there would have hiea 
many women at (ho well instead of one ; and, as Alfonl ohscrve.s, St. John, if ho had tneant six in the 
evening, wonhl have naturally specified wheth'T he, incant si.\ a.m. or ji.m. 

■* It is not possible to determine at what time of the year this ineidciit took place. Those who take 
John iv. 35 literally, snjijiose tlnit it was in Dewmlicr ; those who take verso 36 literally, place it in May- 
Now one of the two must bo metaphorical, and how shall wo decide which ? Each supposition is 
surrounded with difliculties ; but as the baptising period seems to have lieen extremely short, and as tlio 
Passover in this yi'ar was in Ajiril, there is possibly a shade more likelihood that it took phice in May. It 
so, “ Say yo not. There arc yet four months, and then coineth harvest,” must bo understood as being merely 
a proverbial expression of the average interval lictwcen seed-time and harvest in some parts of PalestiySi 
for whidi proverb there are parallels both in Hebrew and classic literature. 



AT THE WELL. 
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lore would avoid the hour when the well would be thronged by all the wonuni 
of the city/ was coming to draw water. Her national entliusiasm and reverence 
lor the great ancestor of her race, or perhaps the .superior coolness and fn'shiu'ss 
of the water, may have been suflicient motive to induce her to seek this well, 
rutber than any nearer fountain. Water in the East is not only a necessity, 
])ut a delicious luxury, and the natives of Palestine are connoisseurs as to 
its quality. 

Jesus would have hailed her approach. The scene, indeed, in that rich 
gr<“eu valley, with the great cornfields .spreading fiir and wide, and the grateliil 
shadow of trees, and the rounded masses of Ebal and (jeri/.im rising on either 
hand, might well have invited to lonely musing ; and all the associations of that 
sacred spot — the story of Jacob, the neighbouring tomb of the princady Joseph, 
tlie memories of Joshua, and of Gideon, and the long lino oi‘ Tsratditish kings - 
would supply many a theme for such meditations. But the Lord Avns thirsty 
and fatigued, and having no means of reaching tin* cool water which glimmered 
dec]) below the well’s mouth. He said to the woman, ‘'Give me to drink.” 

Every one who has travelled in the East knows how glad and ready is the 
response to this request. The miserable Fellah, even tiie ignorant Bedawy, seems 
to I'eel a positive pleasure in having it in his powc'i* to obey the command of 
Iiis great prophet, and share with a thirsty traveller the priceless element. But 
so deadly was the hatred and rivalry between Jews and Samaritans, so entire 
tlic absence of all familiar intercourse between them, that the request oidy 
elicited from the woman of Samaria an expression of surprise that it should 
liave been made.^ 

Beiitly, and without a word of rebuke, our Lord tells her that had 
known the gift of God,'Lmd who it was who ask<‘d her to give Him to 

‘ <jou. xxiv. 11. 

' iv. 0 ; see E7A*a iv. 1. Even oiir Lord speaks of a Samaritan as ‘‘ an alien” (Tmke xvii. IS i. 

^ lu* Jews called them Cnthites ; eonpled the naiin* of “ Samaritan ” wit h “ devil ; ’’ accused them of worshipping^ 
tile earring.s and idolatrous amulets buried by Jaeob under the Alldu Meouenim or “ Kiiehanter's Oak” 
XXXV. 4); cursed them in their synagogues; did not suffer tliem to beeonu* pro.selyt(*s ; said tliat 
to eaf tlieir broad was like eating swine’s He.sii ; and denied thtmi all sliaro in tin* resiiiTeefion. The 
* luiijuifans, on tlioir part, were accused of waylaying Jews ; of misleading tJiem l>y falst* fire-sigjial.s; 
«U(l of liaving scattered bones in the Temple (Jos. Autt. xx. (>, § 1; xviii. 2, ” Ato you a Jew 

Sahimeh Cohen, the Samaritan liigh-priest, of Dr. Frankl; “and do you eonie to us, tin* Suniaritaiis, 

arc.dospisod by tho Jews?” (Jews in the JJast, ii. He added that they would willingly liv<* in 

ji‘‘ndship with the Jews, but that the Jews avoided all intercourse with them. Soon after, visiting the 
^M^hHredi.sh Jews of Nablous, Dr. Frankl asked one of that sect, “if he liad any iuf(?rconr.se with tho 
‘ «niaritans. The women retreated with a cry of horror, and one of tliem said, ‘Have you been aiiMuig 

Worshippers of tho pigeon?’ I said that I had. Tho women again ftdl hack with th(.‘ same expre.ssiou 
ftiid one of them said, ‘ Tahe a purifying hath / (id., p. JJt). 

Ihe of God” probably means in iho first instance the free, uuLversal gift of water. 
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JACOTt’.S WKI.L. 


drink, shn would liave asked of Him, and He would liave given her living 
water.^ She pointed to tlie well, a lumdred feet deep. He had nothing 
to draw with : whence could He obtain this living water? And then, 

* Not far from .Tjico})'s woll — wliich is oiip of thovery fpwpropiso spots in Palostiuo actually am^ v*los(‘ly 

i(](*iitific(l by probability, as well as by iiomiimous tradition, with oiir Saviour’s presence — there 

a Hwoct and ahnndaut stream. The fa(‘t that even the close vdoiiiity of the fountain should not hi ^’‘’*** 
enoiigJi to 7’eiid(»r needless the toil of Jacob in dig’^irij;^ the well — wliich is of immense depth— 
illustrates the jealousy and suspicion that marked his relations to the neighbouring Canaanites. The we 
is now dry, and in fact all that can ho seen of it is a pit some twenty feet deep ; the true well, or 
rate the mouth of it, liaving been filled up with masses of rubble and masonry from the basilica onee hui 
over it. Captain Anderson descended it to a depth of seventy-five feet, and it may have been twice t 
de|jth originally [Work in Palestine, ]). 201). 
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perhaps with a smile of incredulity and national pride, she, asked if Ho were 
greater than their father Jacob, who had digged and drunk of that very 
welld And yet there must have been something winch struck and ox'crawcd 
her in His words, for now she addresses Him by the title; ol' respc'ct which 
had been wanting in her first address. 



MOUNT KJJAL. 


Our Lord is not deterred by the hard literalism of her reply; He treats it 
He had treated similar unimaginative dulriess in the learned Nieodemns, 
ty still drawing her thoughts upward, if possible, to a higlu*r region. She 
thinking of common water, of whicli he who drinketh would thirst again; 

* Josophus {Anit. ix. 14, § 3; xi. 8, § 6 ; xii. 5, § 5) says fliat tlie Saiiiarifans wero foud of apfxh'iliii^r to 
dieir desceat from Jacob when the Jews were in prosperity, but deiiiod all rulatioii.shij) when tho J(*ws wtu-o 
1 ? ^^bersity. The son of Siracli calls them “tho foolis^h ]:)eople ^ fxuphs) tliat dwolluth in Shoclu'm. 

^tstoin thinks that this was a play on the ancient name Moreli. “Tliero be two niannoi* of nations which 
heart abhorreth, and the third is no nation : they that sit upon tlic mountain of Samam. and they that 
among the Philistines, and that foolish people that dwell in Siehom ” (Ecclus. 1. 25, 26). 
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but the water He spake of was a fountain within the heart, which quenched 
all thirst for ever, and sprang up unto eternal life.^ 

She becomes the supjjliant now. He had asked her a little favour, which 
she had dedayed, or lialf declined ; He now offers her an eternal gift. She sees 
that she is in some great Presence, and begs for this living water, but again 
with the same unspiritual narrowiu'ss — she only begs for it that she might 
thirst no more, nor come tliere to draw. 

But enough was done for the present to awake and to instruct this poor 
stranger, and al)rui)tly breaking off this portion of the conversation, Jesus bids 
h(*r call her husband, and return. All that Avas in His mind when He uttered 
this command we cannot tell ; it may have been because the immemorial 
d(‘corum of tin* East rc'garded it as unhecoming, if not as positively wrong, 
lor any man, and above* all for a Rabbi, to hold conversation with a strange 
woman ; it )na.y have been also to break a stony heart, to awake a sleeping 
conscience. For she was forced to answer that she had no husband, and our 
Lord, in grave conlirmation of her sad confession, unbai'ed to lier the secret of 
a loose and wanton life. She had had five husbands, and he whom she now had 
was not her liusband.“ 

She saw that a Prophet was before her, but from the facts of her own 
history — on which she is naturally anxious to linger as little as possible — her 
eager mind Hies to the one great question that was daily agitated with such 
fierce passion between her race and that of Him to whom she spake, and that 
lay at the root of the savage animosity with which they treated each other, 
Chance had thrown her into the society of a great Teacher: was it not a 
good opportunity to settle for «‘ver the immense discussion between Jews and 
Samaritans as to whether .Jerusalem or Gerizim was the holy place of Pale.stiiu‘ 
— Jerusalem, where Solomon had built his temple ; or Gerizim, the immemorial 
sanctuary, where Joshua had uttered the blessings, and where Abraham had 
been ready to offer up his son ? Pointing to the summit of the mountain 
towering eight hundred feet above them, and crowned by the ruins of the 

* Cf. Tsa. xii. 

- Ktnm, and many ofliors, iliiiik It ijidisputable that this is an allegorical reference to the five religions 
brought by ihe Asiatic stdtlers into Samaria, and the liybrid Johovism into which they were mcrgf'O. 
Stmnge that an allusion so siiijcrlluously dim should have been made at all ! If the Gospels were oii^ 
int(dligiblo to tlioso who could guess ihct solution of such enigmas, the study of them might well 
discredited altogether. 

^ Dent, xxvii. 4 (whore they road Gerizim). Cf. Gen, xii. 7 ; xxxiii. 18 ; Dent. xiL 5 j xi. 2^* ^ 
Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, })p. 236, 250, &c., ed. 1866 ; and the remarkable etoiy Jos. - ‘ 

xviil 4, § 1, 
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ancient temple of Manasseli, whicli Hyrcanus had destroyed, she put Ihm- 
dubious question, “ Our fathers worshipped in this mountain, and ye say that 
Jerusalem is the place where men ought to worshiji ? ” ‘ 

Briefly, and merely by way of parentliesis, He resolved her immediate 
problem. As against the Samaritans, the Jews were un({uestional)Iy rigid. 
.Jerusalem was the place which God had chosen; compared to the hybrid and 
defective worship of Samaria, Judaism was ])ure and tiau'; ' but before and 
after touching on the ‘earthly and temporal contro\ersy, Il(‘ uttered to lier 
the mighty and memorable prophecy, that the hour was coming, yea now was, 
wlien “neither in this mountain nor yet in Jerusalem” should true worshipi)ers 
Avorship the Father, but in every place should worship Him in spirit and 
in truth. 

She was deeply moved and touched ; but how could she, at the mere chance 
word of an unknown stranger, give up the strong faith in which sin* and her 
fathers had been born and bred? With a sigh sin; rei'erred the final settlement 
of this and of every question to the advent of the Messiah ;'* and tlnn; He spake 
the simple, awful words — “ I that speak unto thee am He.” 

His birth had been first revealed l)y night to a fi'w unknown and ignorant 
shepherds; the first full, clear announcement l»y Himself of His own Messiah- 
ship was made by a well-side in the weary noon to a. singh* obscure Samaritan 
woman. And to this poor, sinful, ignorant stranger had beem \itt('r(xl words 
of immortal significance, to which all future ages would listen, as it were, with 
hushed breath and on their knees. 

Who would have invenfed, who would have merely imo/jined, things so unlike 
the thoughts of man as these ‘i* 

And here the conversation was interrupted ; for the disciples — and among 
them he who writes the record — returned to their Master. .Jacob’s well is dug 


‘ Gt*n. xii. 6; xxxiii. 18, 20; Jos. Antt. xi. 8, §1. Somo stfon ifi tlio woman’s ((iio.stion a 

iflevo ilosiro to “turn ilio convorsatioii,” aiiJ to avoid tho personal and topics to whieli it 

seined likely to lead. Although there is no sign that her eoiiseienee was sullieit^iilly moved to make this 
ikely^ wo may doubtless seo in what she says the eommoii ]>hoTJ()imMiou of an iiittmso interest iu 
spoeiilative and 2)arty questions coinbinod with an utter apathy n'spocting moral obe(li«*n<*(\ 

Jolm iv. 22, “ We worship what we know; for salvation i.s of the J(‘ws.” It has het'ii jioiided out lliat 
a sentence could not conceivably have been writtou by the Asiatic. Gnostic to whom the .scliool of 
attribute the Fourtli Gospel. “ The ^jucTs is remarkabhi as being the onhj instance of our Lord thus 
^ nearest approach to it is Matt. xv. 24. 2d ” (Alford). Jo.se])lms pn’st'rvos the .striking 
^ down to the time of Alexander, the Temple on Gerizim had no namr [cu'wev/uoi' Anil, xii. 5 , 
Hell* Samaritans actually pro 2 >osod to Antiochus Epiphaues that it should bo dedicated to Jupiter 

^he Messianic hopes <5f tho Samaritans were founded, not on the Pro 2 )hets (whom they rejected), hid 
passages as Gon. xlix. 10 ; Numb. xxiv. 17 ; Deut. xviii. 15. 
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on elevated ground, on a spur of derizim, and in a part of the plain unobstructed 
and unshaded by trees or buildings. From a distance in that clear air they 
had seen and had heard tlieir Master in long and earnest conversation with a 
solitary figure. He a Jew, He a Eabbi, hdking to “ a woman,” and that woman 
a Samaritan, and that Samaritan a sinner ! ^ Yet they dared not suggest 
anything to Him ; they dared not question Him. The sense of His majesty, 



ItCfNS OF XJIK TEMPLK OF MANAH.SEH, HAMARIA. 


the love and tlic fixitli His very presence breathed, overshadowed all minor 
doubts or wondering curiosities. 

Meanwliile the Avoman, forgetting even her waterpot in her impetuous 
amazement, liad liurried to the city witli her Avondrous story. Here was One 
who liad revealed to Iier the very .se(u-e ts of* her life. Was not this the Messiah? 

The Samaritans — in all tlic (Jospel notices of whom wc detect something’ 
simpler and more ojien to conviction than in the Jews — instantly flocked outot 


* John iv. 27, “tliat IIo was talking wiih a [not the] woman.” To talk witli a woman in public was on^ 
of the six things wliieii a B-ahhi might not do; even, adds R. Hisda, with his own wife. Horo wo 
enriona aecideiilal analogy hefwoen Pharisaism and Buddhism. In the Vinaya a Bhzkshu is 
forbidden to look at or speak to a woman, but bo may not bold out his hand to his own mother u « 
drowning ! 
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the city at her words, and while tliey were seen approaching, the disciples 
urged our Lord to eat, for the hour of noon was now past, and He had had a 
weary walk. But all hunger had been satisfied in the exaltation of His 
ministry. “7 have food to eat,” He said, “ which ye know not.” Might they 
not have understood that, from childhood upwards, lie had not lived by bread 
alone? But again we find tlic same dull, hard, stolid literalism. Their 
Scriptures, the very idioms in which they spoke, Avere full of vivid metaphorsi, 
yet they could hit on no deeper e-vplaiiation of His meaning than that perhaps 
some one had brought Him something to cat.* How hard must it have been 
for Him thus, at every turn, to find even in His chosen ones such a strange 
incapacity to see that material images were but the vehicles for deep spiritual 
thoughts. But there was no impatience in Him who was meek and lowly of 
heart. “My iiu'at,” H(; said, “is to do the will of Him that sent me, and to 
finish His work.” And tlien pointing to the inhabitants of Sichem, as they 
streamed to Him over the plain. He continued, “You talk of there being yet 
four months to liarvest. Look at these fields, white already for the spiritual 
harvcfit. Ye shall be the joyful reapers of the harvest which I thus have sown 
in toil and pain ; hut T, the sower, njoice in the thought of that joy to come.” ■ 
I’lie personal intm-coursc with Christ convinced many of these Samaritans far 
more deei»ly than the narrative of the woman to whom He had first revealed 
Himself ; and graciously acceding to their request that He would stay with 
them. He and His disciples abode there two days. Doubtless it was the 
teaching of those two days that had a vast share in the rich conversions of a 
few subseciuent years.-* 

* For fsiniilar litt'ral niiscoii.si motions see Jehu ii. 20; iii. 4; iv. 11; at. 42 — 52; Matt. xvi. 6; 
viii. 15. We sluill iiu*et with tlu* jiielaj^ior ami even tlie na0])is said, “The just eat of the glfd’)' 

of tli(> Shoeiriiialj,” find that Mo.ses in was /iqZ by tlio iiiu.'sie of tlie spliores (Philo, De Sonin, i. 6). 

" Josh. xxiv. Id. We hav«* alieady .seen tliat no eerlain not(? of linio can bo draw'll from this allusion; 
Ho “in whom is no before or afler " might also have seen by imagination iho whitening harvest in the 
springing <*oi*u. 

^ Acts viii. 5. 
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to tins point of tlie saorod niirrative we have followed 
the chronological guidance ol' 8h .John, and here, Ibr 
the first time, we are seriously met l.y the difficult 

question as to the true order of events in our I.ord’s 
ministry. 

Is it or IS it not possible to construct a harmony 
ol the Gospels which shall remove all the difficulties 
created by the differing order in which the Evange- 
lists narrate the same events, and by the confessedly 
fragmentary character of their records, and by the general 
vagueness of the notes of time which they give, even when 
such notes are not wholly absent ? 

Sfiiicelv nr. * .LT perhaps, a sufficient answer to this cpiestion that 

J ny two authorities agree in the schemes which have been elaborated for 

* “ Hia «wu received Him uot.” 
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tte purpose. A host of writers, in all Christian nations, have devoted years — 
some of them have devoted Avell-nigh their whole lives — to the consideration of 
this and of similar (|uestions, and liave yet failed to come to any agreement 
or to command any general consent. 

To enter into all the arguments, on both sides, about the numerous disputed 
points wbicb must be settled before the problem can be solved, would be to 
undertake a task wbieli would lill many volumes, would produce no Jinal settle- 
ment of the dilHeully, and would be wholly l)eyond the purpose before us. 
What I have done is carcl'ully to consider the chief data, and without entering 
into coutrovcr^y or prctmuling to remove all possible objections, to narrate the 
events in that order wbicb, alter re])eated study, seems to be the most intriu- 
sically jirobable, with diu' reference to all dcjinile indications of time which the 
(iospels contain. An indisputabb* or convincing Inumony of the Gospels 
appears to me to be impossible, and as a necessary consequence it can be of 
no absolute importance. Had it been ess('ntial to our comprehension of the 
Saviour’s lile that we sbuiild know more exactly the times and places wlu-re 
the years of II is public ministry were spent, the Christian at least will beli(‘ve 
tliat such knowledge would not have been withheld iroin us. 

The insi)iration which guided the Hvangelists in narrating the life of Christ 
was one which enabled them to tidl all that was necessary for the peace and 
well-being of our souls, but very iiir from all which we might have yearned to 
know for tin* gratification of our curiosity, or even the satisfaction of our historic 
interest. Nor is it dillicidt to sec* herein a fresh indication that our thoughts 
must be fixed on the s|)i ritual more than on the material — on Christ who livotli 
for evermore, and is with us always, even to the end of the world, far more than 
on the ('xternal incidents of that human life which, in the counsel of God’s will, 
was the appointed means of man’s redemption. We shall never know all that 
we could wish to know about 

“ Tlio siuless years 

That breathed beneath the Syrian bine,” 

but we shall still be the children of God and the disciples of His Christ if 
keep His sayings and do the things wbicb He commanded. 

St, John tolls us that after two days’ abode among the open-minded Samaritans 
of Sychar, Jesus went into Galilee, “/or He Himself testified that a prophet 
hath no honour in his own country,” and yet he continues, that “When 
wa.s come into Galilee, the Galila'ans received Him, having seen all the thing* 
that He did at Jerusalem at the feast;” and he adds, immediately after, tia 
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Jesus came again into Cana of Galilee, and there liealed the nolJeman’s son. 
The perplexing “for” seems to point to one of those suppressed trains of 
thought so frequent in St. John. 1 understand it to mean that ut Na/.an'th, 
in His own home, rejection awaited lliin in spite of the lirst gleam of transient 
acceptance; and that for this rejection He was not un])re])ared, for it was one of 
llis distinct statements that “in his own country a prophet is dishono\ired.” ' 

, It was not the object of St. John to dwell on the ministry in Galilee, which 
had been already narrated by the Synoptists ; accordingly it is from St. Luke we 
receive the fullest account of our L(u-d’s tirst public act in His native town.’ 

It appears that Jesus did not go direct from Sychar to Ka/.urthh. On His 
way (unless we take Luke iv. 15 for a general and unehronological ri'I'erence) He 
taught continuously, and with general admiration and acceptance, in the .syna- 
gogues of Galilee.^ In this way He arrived at Na/areth, and according to His 
usual custom, for He had doubtless been a silent worsliippcu- in that humble 
place Sabbath after Sabbath from boyhood upwards. He entered into the 
synagogue on the Sabbath day. 

There was but one synagogue in the little town,' and ])robably il, resembled 
in alt respects, e.Kcept in its humbler aspect and materials, the synagogues of 
which we sec the ruins at Tell Hum and Irl'id. It was simply a rectangular 
hall, with a pillared portico of Grecian architecture, of which the further 
e.vtreiuity (where the “sanctuary” was placed) \isually ])ointed towards Jeru- 
.salein, which, since the time of Solomon, had always been the kihlck — /.c., the 
consccnited diredion — of a Jew’s worship, as Mecca is of a iMohammedan’s. 
lu wealthier places it was built of white marble, and sculptured on tht* outside 
lu alto-relievo, with rude ornaments of vine-leaves and grajies, or the budding 
rod ami the pot of manna.’' On entering there were seats on one side for the 

^ John iv. 43 — 45. That Christ tlhl not iwicv |nviicli at NdZ-aruth f*ii\‘innstaii(M‘s so clo.soly 

analogous, I regard as certain, and that is luy reason tor eousidt'riiijij that Matt. xiii. od — o8 ; Mark 
IV, 1 — G, rofor to this same even! , narrated out of its pn»per onler. 

* Luko iv. 14—30. Tliero may jwstiih/y (hut not eertainlyj bo some unehronological romiuisceuecs of 
visit to Kazareth in Matt. xiii. 51, — 58 ; Mark vi. 2 - G. 

Luko iv. 15, iSiSacTKiif .... (where the iinperfeet teiise.s iiuj)ly coiitiimity). Tlh‘ old name 

fov a synagogue was Beth Tepliillah, or “ House of Prayer; hut they are now called Jkfh ILik-Krncficth, 
House of Assembly.” The hours of meeting were the 3rd {shaair^th\ the Glh {mudio), and tlio lltii 
9, ,12, and 3. 

^ Luko iv. 16. 

these emblems were found on the broken slab of the architrave which once stood over tlu^ door of Iho 
synagogue at Capernaum (Tell Hum). They have no preteiieo to areliii(‘eiural h(*auty. loi (he reason 
n t \e hihlehf see 1 Kings viii. 29; Dan. vi. 10. Tlie oriental ion does not now .s(*eni to bo v<h* v eaivfully 
Pleaded to, for Mr. Monro tells me that in Algiers the reader's pidpit in the synagogues may look 
east; or south— only not west. 

22 
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men ; on tlie other, behind a lattice, were seated the women, slirouded in their 
long veils. At one end was the tchhah or ark oi‘ painted wood, which contained 
the sacred scri])tures ; and at one side was the hlma, or elevated seat for the 
reader or jn'eaxdier. Ch^rg}^, ])roper]y speaking, there were none, but in the 
chief seats were tlie ten or more haUanun^ ‘‘men of* ** leisure,’’ or leading elders 
and pre-eminent among tli(\se the chief of the synagogue,^ or rosh liaJc-keneseth , 
Inferior in rank to these were the clidzzdti;^ or clerk, whose duty it was to keep 
the sacred books; the i^hrUach^ corresponding to our sacristan or verger; and 
the parnafittN, or sheplierds, wlio in some respects acted as deacons. 

Tlie service of tlie synagogue was not unlike our own. After the prayers 
two lessons were always read, one from the Jjaw called parasha/i, and one from 
the Prophets called hajihfarah ; and as there were no ordained ministers to 
conduct the services — lor the office ol* priests and Levites at Jerusalem was 
wholly dilferent — these lessons might not only be read by any competent person 
wlio received permission from the ms/ liak-kenc^ethy but he was even at liberty 
to add his own widra-s/i^ or comment. 

Tlie reading of the or lesson from the Pentateuch, was apparently 

over when Jesus ascended the steps of the bhta, Kecognising His claim to 
])orf‘orm the lionovirablc function of a mapliiir or reader, the cliazzdn drew aside- 
the silk curtain ol* the painted ark which contained the sacred manuscripts, and 
handed Him the mepitldh or roll of the Prophet Isaiah, which contained the 
/iftphlarah ol* the day.^ Uur Lord unrolled the volume, and found the well* 
known passage in Isaiah Ixi. The whole congregation stood up to listen to 
II im. The length of tlie ha]}h(ar(ih might be from three to twenty-one verses, 
but Jesus only read the first and part of the second;^ stopping short, in 
spirit of tenderness, before the stern expression, “The day of vengeance of our 


* liuko vii. S; onlli'd also zcknirin. Their ‘"chief seats ” (Mark xii. 39, Ac.) were 
tile ark, aiul facing the coiigregal iuii. 

“ Mark v. 2*2, A:c. 

^ Luke iv. 20. 

^ It appears that tla^ Propln'cy of T^niali Avas goncvally writton on a soparalo mcgillah. It woul 
bo necessary to find tlu* place, hocaiise* tlu^ scroll of the Prophets had only ono roller, the Law had two, 
and “every h(‘hdomadal lesson is unrolled from tho rigid roller, and rolled on the left. Hence, whoa l 
.scroll of the Law is opened on tlie next Sabbath, tho portion appointed for the day is at once fouii 
(Ginshurg, s. v. “ Haphtarah,'” Kitto’s Ctjrloii. ii. 224.) 

** Probably it would be read in llebr<?w, l)ut translated by tho “interpreter’* either into A 
which was then the vernacular of Palestine; or into Gret‘k, wliieh at that time seems to haNO 
generally understood and spoken throughout tho country. Tho passage, as given in St. Luke, 
mainly with tho JjXX. or Greek version; but (:is is almost invariably the case in the New 
quotations from tho Ohl Testament) witli some remarkable diiferencos. The deviations from the 
original are at first sight considerable, tliough the main conception is tho same. 
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<tod,” SO that the gracious words, “The acceptaWe year^ of the Lord,” might 
rest last upon their ears and form the text of His dlsoour.se. He (hon rolh d up 
the rnegillah, handed it back to the chazzdn, and, as was customary among the 
Jews, sat down to deliver His sermon.® 



TlOLL OP THE PENTATEVCH AT SlIECHEM, SAID TO HAVE HEEN AVIHTTEN UY ETJ-.AZAIl, THE SON” OF AA1((»X. 


* This expression led to the mistaken tradition of some Failiers iliai our Lord’s luiiiistry Insiod hut 
^ single year. Some refer it to that portion known as “tlio C^alilirau year.” In nil jirohahilily the 
|'xim>asion “year ” is merely general. Mr. Browne, in his Ordo Baeclorifm, argues fioworfully for tin* linii- 
^don of our Lord’s ministry to a year; but the three passovors distinctly incntioncd by 81. John i without 
* single important variation in any MS., or version, or quotation by the Fathers) in vi. t sconi ooiiclusivc on 
Mother side (John ii. 13; vi. 4; xi. 55); and this was tlio ^uew of Melito, Si. Ilippolyius, St. Jerome, ttc. 

This was our Lord's usual attitude. when teacliiiig (Matt. v. 1; Mark xiii. 3, .^c. ). Prohahly the 
^^^Ooiioe, as well ao tho reader, stood at any rate during the reading of tlie Law (^Neh. viii. 5). The sermon 
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Tlu! passage which He had read, whetlier part of the ordinary lesson for the 
day or chos(‘n l)y Himself, w'as a very remarkable one, and it must have derived 
additiona.1 grandeur and solemnity from the lips of Him in whom it was fulfilled. 
Every eye in tlie synagogue was fixed u])on Him with a gaze of intense earnest- 
ness,' and w(' may imagitu' the thrill of aAvful expectation and excitement which 
passed through tiu> hearts of tlie listeners, as, in a discourse of which the subject 
only is jjreserved i'or us by the Evangelist, He developed the theme thatlHe 
was Himself tlie Messiah, of whom the great Prophet had sung 700 years 
be(bi’(‘.’ His Words were full of a gi'ace, an authority, a jiower which was at 
first irresistible and whieb commanded the involuntary astonishment of all. 
But as lf(' proceeded Hi' became conscious of a change. The spell of His 
wisdom and swi'i'tness** was broki'ii, as these rude and violent Nazarenes began 
to ri'alise the full meaning of His divine claims. It was customary with the 
Jews in the worship of their synagogue to give full vent to their feelings, and 
it was not long before Jesus became sensilde of indignant and rebellious 
murmurs. He saw that those' eager glittering eyes, which had been fixed upon 
Him in the tirst ('xcitemeiit of atti'iition, were beginning to glow with the 
malignant light of jealousy and hatred. “Is not this the carpenter? is He 
not the brother of workmen like hims('lf — James and Joses and Simon and 
<Iudas — and of sisters who live among us? do not even his own family dis- 
believ(' in him?” *' Such were the whispers wliich began to be buzzed about 
among the audience. This was no }'oung and learned Rabbi"’ from the schools 
of (lamaliel or Shammai, and yet he spoke with an authority which not even 
tlio great scribes assumed! Mveii a Hillel, when his doctrines failed to persuade, 
could only secure conviction by appealing to the previous authority of a SheBiaia 
or an Abtalion. But ////v teacher ajiiiealed to no one — this teacher who had 
but been their village carpenter ! AVhat business had he to teach ? Whence 
could he know letters, having never learned?*’ 

Jesus did not leave unobserved the change wdiich was passing over 11“^ 
feelings of His audience.' He at once told them that He was the Jesns 

* .Liiko iv. 

' Lii]v«' iv. IS. 

Of. Ps. xlv. 2. 

Malt. xiii. .57, “aiKl In ]us own houso.” Of. .Tolm vii- 5; Mark iii. 21 ; Matt. xiii. 

^ TliP titl(‘, locri'tJicr wiHi ilnt of “ traclicr,” wa.s, liowovor, freoly allowed to Olirist, even by pis 
(Matt. viii. ID; xii. 88; xxii. 10; xxiii. 7, 

® Cf. Jolin vii. l.j, Sic. 

7 “TIh^ villaofo bo^^rarly prldo of tlio 'NTazarones oannot at all coniprebond the humility of the 
Quo’' (Stior). Tlioir rcinark savours of tho notions of Sliainrnai, who (in opposition to Hillel) hekl t 
nojtoe rupflit oven to bo admittod into a sdiool imIo.s.s Jio wa.s of good family and rich. 
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whom they described, and yet with no abatement of Ilis Messianic grandeur. 
Their hardness and unbelief had already depressed TIis spirit before lie liad 
even entered the synagogue. The implied slur on the liumility of His previous 
life He passes by; it was too essentially provincial and innately \uilgar to need 
correction, since any Nazarene of sufficient honesty might have reminded 
himself of the yet humbler origin of the great herdsman Amos. Nor would 
lie notice the base hatred Avhich weak and bad men always contract for those 
who shame them by the silent superiority of noble lives. But He was aware of 
another feeling in their minds ; a demand upon Him for some stupendous 
vindication of His claims; a jealousy that He should have performed miracles 
at Cana, and given an impression of Ilis power at Capernaum,* to say nothing 
of what He had done and taught at Jerusalem — -and yet that Ho should have 
vouchsafed no special mark of His favour among them. Ho knew that the 
taunting and sce])tical proverb, “Physician, heal thy-self,” was in their hearts, 
and all but on their Iips.~ But to show tlunn most clearly that He Avas 
something more than they — that Ho was no more Nazarene like any other who 
might have lived among them lor thirty years, and that lie belonged not to 
them but to the world'* — He reminds them that miracles are not lo be limited 
by geogi’aphical relationships — tliat Elijah had only saved the l^ho'nician widow 
ofSarepta, and Elisha only healed the hostile leper of Syria. 

f! hat then? were they in //m* estimation (and He but “the carptmter ! ”) 
no better than Gentiles and lepers ? This was tin' climax oi' all that was 
intolerable to them, as coming from a fellow-towmsman whom tlo'y wislusl to 
rank among themselvms; and at these Avords their long-suppressed fury burst 
into a danie. The speaker was no longer interru])ted l>y a murmur of dis- 
approbation, but by a roar of Avrath. With one of those bursts of sangiiinaiy 
excitement which characterised that sHange, violent, impassioned people —a 
people whose minds are sAvept by storms as sudden as those which in one 
nioroentlash into fury the mirror surface of their lake - they rose in a body,' 
loro II^ out of the city, and then dragged Him to the broAv of the hill above. 

' nieso arc niirecorilcd if onr order is right; Imt reiiiarkahle iiistanees of toiicliuig and of powers rpiiio 
S'lffieieiit to establish a strong expeetalioii— ospeeially when taken in eonncelion with tin' inii-aele at (.’ana — 
Way have occurred in tho short interval ineutione<l in John ii. 12. Even at Nazareth it seems tlial some 
“light acts of healing, hardly regarded as miracles, li.ad hceii performed (Mark vi. ■'> ; Matt. xiii. r)Si. More 
>au this Ho neither could nor would perform amid a faithless and hostih' popidalioTi. 

Tile prOA’Crb finds its analogy in all nations. It was aftenvards nddn'ssed to t.'lirist upon tlie eross. 

It has been conjectured tliat His recent favourable reception at Syeliar wouhl teml to prejmlieo the 
■bazareiics against Him. 

’ Luke iv. 28, inkiiirOriaav irdyrts Ov/iov, K. t. \ (“They wore all instantly filled with passion ). Of. 

‘ xxiL 22 ; xxviii. 25. 
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The little town of Nazareth nestles in the southern hollows of that hill ; many 
a mass of precipitous rock lies imheddod on its slopes, and it is probable that the 
hill-side may have been far more steep and precipitous two thousand years ago.^ 



To one of tliese rocky 
escarpments they dragged 
Him, in ordei' to iling 
Him headlong down. 

But His hour was not 
yet come, and tlu'y wen* 
saved from the consum- 
mation of a crime whicli 
would have branded them 
with everlasting infamy. 
“ He passed through the 
midst of them, and went 
on His way.” Tlu're is 
no need to suppose an 
actual miracle; .still less 


CLIFF KEIIINI) NAZARETH. 


* KaraKpy)nvi(rai (“ To liiirl Him licadlong down ”). Tlie word occurs nowhere else in the Now Tostainen^' 
or the LXX. except in 2 Cliron. xxv. 12. KaraKprj^virTixhs (Precipitation ”) was one form of stoningf, 
was the roco^iiltod pnnislimcnt for blasjdiomy. The scene of this event was certainly not the Mount 
of Precipitation^’ whicli was much beyond a Sabbath-day’s journey, being at least two miles off. It 
liave been the cliff above the Marouite Church, whicli is about forty feet high. 
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to imagine a secret and sudden escape into the narrow and tortuous lanes of the 
town. Perhaps Ilis silence, perhaps the calm nobleness of His bearing, perhaps 
the dauntless innocence of His gaze overawed them. Apart from anything 
supernatural, there seems to have been in the pres('uce of Jesus a spell of 
mystery and of majesty which even His most ruthless and hardened enemies 
acknowledged, and before which they involuntarily bowed. It was to this that 
H'c owed His escape wheir the maddened Jows in the Temple took up stones to 
stone Him ; it was tins that made the bold and bigoted ofRcers of the Sanhedrin 
unable to arrest Him as He taught in public during the Feast of Tabernacles 
at Jerusalem; it was this that made the armed band of His enemies, at Ilis 
mere look, fall before Him to the ground in the Garden of Gethseinane. 
is\iddcnly, quietly, He asserted His freedom, waived aside His captors, and 
overawing them by His simple glance, passed tlirough their midst unharmed. 
Similar events have occurred in history, and continue still to occur. There is 
something in defenceless and yet dauntless dignity that calms even the fury of a 
mob. “ They' stood — stopped — inquired — were ashamed — lied — separated.” ‘ 
And so He left them, never apj)arently' to return again ; never, if W(! arc 
right in the view hero taken, to preach again in their little synagogue. Did any 
feelings of merely human regret weigh down His soul while He was wending 
His weary steps" down the steep hill-slopt^ towai'ds Cana of Galilee? Did any 
tear start in His eyes unbidden as He stood, perliaps for the last time, to gaze 
from thence on the rich plain of Esdraelon, and the purple heights of Carmel, 
and the white sands that fringe the blue waters of the ^Mediterranean ? AVere 
there any from Jrhom He grieved to be severed, in the green secluded valley 
where His manhood had laboured, and His childhood played? Did He cast one 
longing, lingering glance at the humble homo in which I’or so many yeaiv. He had 
toiled as the village carpenter? Did no companion ol' His innocent boyhood, 
no friend of His sinless youth, accompany Him witli awe, and pity, and regret ? 
Such questicjhs are not, surely, unnatural ; not, sur(‘ly, irreverent ; — but they are 
flot answered. Of all merely human emotions of His heart, except so far as 
they directly affect His mission upon earth, the Gos[)els are silent. AVe know 
only that thenceforth other friends awaited Him away Irom boorish Nazari'th, 
uniong the gentle and noble-hearted fishermen of Dethsaida ; and that thence- 
forth His home, so far as He had a home, was in the little city of Capernaum, 
Reside the sunlit waters of the Galila?an liake. 

* Pfeimingor, quoted by Stier, iii. 451. Cf. Jolm a H. 30, 46’; A'iii. 59; x. 39; xviii. 6‘, 

® Luko iv. 30, ivoptv^To (“Ho was journeying 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


TIIF. HECIN'MNd or TllK CAlilE/EAN MINISTRY. 
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TTTwxol iuayyc\i(oi/Tai,^ — MaTT. xi. 5. 

-■— -jr^ — — (^:> »■ o 

) EJECTED at Na/areth, our Lord naturally turned to 
‘ ueiglibouriug Cana, where His first miracjfe had 

I *\l/ Avroujflit to gladden friends. He Lad n(||,iong 

I arrived Avhen an officer from the neighbouring court 

^'■y I /Q) Anti])as, hearing of His arri\al, caipi aud 

I urgently entreated that He would descend to Caper- 

^ ' naum and heal his dying son. Although our Lord 
va'^V never set foot iii Tiberias, yet the voice of John 
had niore than once been listened to with alarm and 
^ A reverence in the court of the voluptuous king.® We know 

7 ^ “The |)Oor are bciii^ evaiip^oliscd.” 

pjoneral obscurity of the chronology, it seems clear (as we have 
before) tluit. by /7c/s tinio John liad been oast into prison (Matt. iv. 1«> ’ 

Mark 1.14; Luke iii. 20). Comparing these passages of the Synoptists 
John iii. 24; iv. 45, and following the order of events given in the text, wo may 
perhaps assume (though this is not absolutely necessary) that Galilee here means Northern Galileo, 
Gallioo proper. 
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that Manaen, the foster-brother of Herod, was in after days a Christian, and 
we know that among the women who ministered to Christ of their substance 
was Joanna, the wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward.’ As this courtier (JjamkiKO'i) 
believed in Christ with his whole house, in consequence of the miracle now 
wrought, it has been conjectured with some probability that it was none other 
than Chuza himself. 

• The imperious urgency of his request, a r(‘quest which appears at first to 
have had but little root in spiritual conviction, needl'd a momentary check. It 
was necessary for Jesus to show that He was no men' luikcvui, no mere benevolent 
physician, ready at any time to work local cui'es, and to place His supernatural 
])ovvers at the beck and call of any sTiffi'rer who might come to Him as a 
dc.spei'ate resource. He at once rebuked the spirit which demanded mei'c signs 
and prodigies as the sole possible ground of faith.’ Hut yielding to the fatlier’s 
]iassionate earnestness, He dismissed him with the assurance that his son lived. 
The interview had taken phiec at the seventh hour — /.c., at one o’clock in ihi! 
(lay. Evi'u in the short November day it would have l)eer< still possible for 
the father to get to Capernaum ; for if Cana be, as we believe, Kefr Keuna, it 
is not more than five hours’ distam'e iVom Capernaum. Hut the father’s soul 
had been calmed by faith in (-hrist’s jiromise, and he slept that night at 
some intermediate spot upon the road.’ The next day his slaves nnd him, 
and told him that, at the very hour when Je.sus had spoki'u, the fever liad 
left his .son. This was the .second time that Christ had signalised Jlis arrival 
in Galilee by the performance of a coii.spicuous miracle. The position ol’ the 
courtier caused, it to be widely known, and it cimtribiited, no doubt, to that 
joyous and enthusiastic welcome which our Jjord n'ceived during that bright 
early period of His ministry, which has been lieautilully called the “ Galihean 
spring.”'' 

At this point we are again met by dilTiculties in tlu' chronology, which are 
not only sei'ious, but to the certain solution of which theri' appears to be no clue. 
It we follow exclusively the order given by one Evangelist, we appear to run 
couat(!r to the scattered indications which may be found in another. That it 
diould be so will cau.se no difficulty to the candid mind. Tin* Evangelists do not 

^ Ayta xiii. 1 . Luko viii. 3. 

^ Tcpara (“ marvels ”). This is a lialf* disparaging form for miracl<‘s, rarely used in tlio Oo.MpoI.s, and do- 
only from the s(5use of astonish uiont wliicli they caused. 

^ I^erhaps at Lubiyeh, or Hattin. 

says that “no one can doubt’' as to the idoniiiy of flii.-s incidoid uilli fliat iinrmU'd of 
^^10 coiiturjou's servant. It is, however, seriously doubled — nay, onfij'fdy di.spufrd — l»y iiaiiiy of the abierf* 
^iiutators, from Chrysostom, down to Ebrard and Tisehendorf. 

23 
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profess to be scrupulously guided by chronological sequence. The pictures 
which they give of the main events in the life of Christ are simple and harmo- 
nious, and that they should be presented in an informal, and what, with reference 
to mere literary considerations, would be called an inartistic manner, is not only 
in accordance with tlie position of the writers, but is an additional confirmation 
of our conviction that we are reading the records of a life which, in its majesty 
and beauty, infinitely transcended the capacities of invention or imagination 
in the simple and faithful annalists by whom it was recorded. 

It was not, as we have already observed, the object of St. John to narrate the 
Oalilyean ministry, the existence of which he distinctly implies (vii. 3, 4), but 
which had already been 1‘ully recorded. Circumstances liad given to the Evan- 
gelist a minuk' and profound kuowU'dge of the ministry in Judsea, which is by 
the others presupposed, though not narrated.^ At this point accordingly (iv. 54) 
he breaks off, and only contiiuu's the thread of his narrative at the return of 
.Jesus to “a” or “the” feast of the Jews (v. 1). If the feast here alluded to 
were the feast of J’urim, as we sluill sec is probably the case, then St. John here 
passes over the history of several months. We fall back, therefore, on the 
Synoptic Gospels for the events of the intervening ministry on the shores of 
Gennesareth. And since we have often to choose between the order of events as 
narrated by the three Evangtdists, we must here follow that given by St. Luke, 
both becaus(! it appears to us intrinsically probable, and because St. Luke, 
unlike the two previous Evangelists, seems to have been guided, so far as his 
iTiforniation allowed, by chronological considerations.'^ 

It seems, then, that after leaving Cana, our Lord went at once to Caper- 
naum, accompanied ap])arent1y by llis mother and His brethren, and made 
that town His home.^ His sisters were probably married, and did not leave 
their native Kazareth; but the dreadful insult which Jesus had received would 
have been alone sufficient to influence His family to leave the place, even if 
th(!y did not directly share in the odium and persecution which His words 

' Distinctly, for instance, in Matt. iv. 2.5; xxili. .37, “henv often;’' six. Ij Luke x. 38, &c. ; not to 
mention the extremely interesllug anil valuable remling of rrjs ’lovSalat (“Judma”) forr^s roAiiAo(«j(“Gftlil8® ) 
in Luko iv. 44. 

^ liUlxO 1. 

3 “His own city'’ (Matt. ix. 1; of. Matt. xvii. tit). St. Matthew (iv. 15, 16) sees in this locality 
ministry an idealised fiiliilmeiit of laa. ix. 1. The LXX. is here loose, and the quotation also differs 
from the Hebrew; loss so, however, than mig^lit at first sight appear, becauso the “did more grievously 
afflict her ** of tho English Version (which would utterly contradict the purport of St. Matthew’s allusion) 
should be rather “made heavy,” i,€., ** honoured.*' “Way of tho sea,” because the great caravan road lan 
along its western shore. St. Luke alone calls the Sea of Galileo “ a lake,” because he wrote for Gentiles* 

•• Bej omd J ordan ” perhaps refers to Penea. 
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had caused. Perhaiis the growing alienation between Himself and them may 
have been due, in part, to this circumstance. They must have felt, and we knoA. 
that they did feel, a deeply-seated annoyance, if, refusing to admit the full 
awfulness of His mission, and entirely disapproving the form of its manifestation, 
they yet felt themselves involved in hatred and ruin as a direct conseciuencc of 
His actions. Certain it is tliat, although apparently they wore living at 
Capernaum, /Aeir home was not ///y home. Horae, in the strict sense. He had 
none ; but the house of which He made ordinary \isc appears to hav(? been that 
which belonged to His chief apostle. It is tru(^ that Simon and Andrew arc 
•said to have belonged to Bethsaida, but they may easily have engaged the use 
of a house at Capernaum, belonging to Peter’s mother-in-law ; or, since 
Bethsaida is little more than a suburb or part of Capernaum, they may have 
actually moved for the convenience of their Master from the one place to the 
other. 

The first three Evangelists have given ns a detailed account of the Lord’s 
lirst Sabbath at Capernaum, and it has for us an intrinsic interest, because it 
gives us one remarkable specimen of the manner in which lie spent the days of 
His active ministiy. It is the best commentary on that epitome of His life 
which presents it to us in its most splendid originality — that “ He went about 
doing good.” It is the point which the rarest and noblest of His followers have 
found it most difficult to imitate ; it is the point in which His life transcended 
most absolutely the ideal of the attainments of His very greatest forerunners, 
’fhe seclusion of the hermit, the self-maceration of the ascetic, the rapture of 
the mystic — all these arc easier and more common than the unwearied toil of a 
self-renouncing love. 

The day began in the .synagogue, perhaps in the very building which the 
•lews owed to the munificence of the centurion proselyte. If (Japernaum were 
indeed Tell Hum, then the white marble ruins which still stand on a little 
eminence above the lake, and still encumber the now waste and desolate site 
•jf the town with their fragments of elaborate sculpture, may possibly be th<i ruins 
uf this very building. The .synagogue, which is not very large, must have het n 
densely crowded; and to teach an earnest and expectant crowd — to teach as He 
taught, not in dull, dead, conventional formula.', but with thoughts that breathed 
and words that burned — to teach as they do who are swayed by the emotion of 
the hour, while heart speaks to heart — must have required no slight energy ol 
^tfe, must have involved no little exhaustion of the physical powers. B<it this 
'vas not all. While He was speaking, while the audience of .simple-hearted yet 
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faithful, intoll igont, warliko people were listening to Him in mute astonishment, 
hanging on II is lips with deep and reverential admiration — suddenly the deep 
silence was broken by the wild cries and obscene ravings of one of those unhappy 
wretches who were tmiversally believed to be under the infliience of impure 
spirits, and wlio- in the absence of any retreat for such suflerers — had, perhaps, 
slipped in unobserved among the throrig.’ Even the poor demoniac, in the 
depths of his perturbed and degraded nature, had felt the haunting spell of that 
[>ure presence, of that holy voice, of that divine and illuminating message. But, 
distorted as his whole moral being was, he raved against it, as though by the 
voi(;es of the evil demons who ])()ssessed him, and while he saluted “ Jesus 
the Nazarene ” as the Holy One of Ood, yet, with agonies of terror and hatred, 
demanded to I)e let aloin*, and not to be destroyed. 

Then follow('d a scene of thrilling excitement. Turning to the furious and 
raving sufferer, recognising the «luality of his consciousness, addressing the 
devil which seemed to be forcing from him these terrified ejaculations, Jesus 
said, “ Hold thy peac(‘, ' and comk' out of him.” Me never accepted or tolerated 
this ghastly testimony to His origin and office. Tin* calm, the sweetness, the 
])ower of the divine utterance W(‘re irresistible. The demoniac fell to the 
ground in a IV-arCvd paroxysm, screaming and convulsed. But it was soon over, 
The man arosi^ oired ; his whole look and bearing showed that he was dis- 
possessed of th(^ overmastering inlluence, and was now in his right mintl. 


* Luki> iv. a;:, “A spiril of an nnoloaii ilcvil.” “cried wifli a loud voice,;” cf. Mark i. 23. Tlie fa is, 
{t('riia))s, not “desist ! lot us alone!" Imi a wild cry of horror. Tho Jews, like most auciout natioua, 
attrilndcd c.vcry evil result iuinicdialcly to the ucliou of (huiioiis, c.^,, even Noah*8 drunkenuoss. lu 
xci. (}, the IjXX. ivoulcrs “ the dcstriiclion thal u’a.stoth at noond.'iy,” by “ mid-day demons.*’ If a ifoniaa 
doc.s not cover lu’r iiciul, demons sii upon her liair. If you do not wash your handa hoforo inoal^, you 
hcconu! tho victim of a domoii, “ If a t.idl rushes at you in the fi(dd,” says tho Talmud, “Satan livips 

up from betwci'ii Ins lionis. All mental .•ihcrral ion, all sudden sickness, all luolancholy tendencies, all 
uii('xpoctc<l ohsla<'lcs, were, and in the I'-jisI still arc, I'cgardi'd as due to tlie direct influence of domoiis 
((/crs). Th(>s(5 d.inons they believed to he tho .spirits of the wicked (Jos. B. J. vii. 6, § 3). That 

they regarded as ilemonlaenl possession what we rogaril as ejiilcpsy and mania is certain. This is 
indeed elear Irom the pas.sage of .loseplms to whieli 1 have just referred, but tho real controversy turns 
on tlu' fpiesiiou whether mueh more than this i- not jKvssible. and w'hetlior in tho days of Christ much 
more than this was not a common phenomenon, Tt not one of those questions which seem to mo to be uf 
vit.al importaiu'c, and dogmatism on cithci* sid*‘ must ho left to those who think it necessary, 

tpifiuidiiTi (Imko iv. A strong word, meaning literally' “bo thou muzzled” (cf. Acts xvi. 

Tliose who reject tho reality of domoiiincal possession, and therefore regard tho action as a figurotivo 
concession to the sniferer’s delusions, ap|)eal to sucli expressioas as Malt. viii. 26; Luke iv. 39. On this 
diwtrino of “acemmnodation,” sec Suidas s. v. SuyKord^oirt! ; Haag, Hid. dcs Dogme», i. 98. Although it is 
a principle which has received the sanction of some very eminent Fathers, it must be applied with tho 
most extremi' caution. Before deciding dogmatically Ihiit there never can have been any such thing s® 
demoniacal possession, many strange facts and narratives have to be taken into account. Among others soo 
“Tho Devils of Morzino ” (Comhill Magazine, xi. -168). 
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A niinicle so gracious and so coninianding had never before been so strikingly- 
manifested, andtbeworsliippers separated with emotions of indeseribabli' wonder.^ 

Eising from the seat of the maphtir in the synagogue, Christ retired 
into the house of Simon. IIei*e again He was met by the strong appeal of 
sickness and suffering. Simon, wliom Jfe had already lK)und to Himself on tlie 
banks of the Jordan, by the first vague call to his future A postdate, was a 
juarried man,' and his wife’s mother lay stricken down by a violent access of 
lever." One request from the afflicted himily was sufficient: there was no net'd, 
as in the case of the more worldly nobleman, for importunate entreaty.' He 
stood over her; He took her by the hand; He raised her up; lb' rebuked the 
fever; His voice, stirring her whole being, dominated over tlu' sources of dis('ase, 
an<l, restored instantaneously to health, she rose and busied hersell’ about the 
household duties. 

Possibly' the strictness of observance which marked tin* .lewish Sabbath 
secured for our Lord a brief interval for refreshment ; but no sooner did the sun 
h(‘gin to set, than the eag('r multitude, l)arely waiting for the full close of 
the Saltbath hours, began to seek His aid. The whoh' city' came densely 
thronging round the doors of the humble home, bringing with them their 
(h'nioniacs and their diseased. What a strange scene 1 There lay the limpid 
lake, reflecting in pale rose-colour the last flush of sunset that gilded the 
western hills ; and here, amid the peace of Nature, was e.xposed, in hideous 
variety, the siekness and misery of man, while the stillness of tlu^ Sabbath 


' It is wortli while to set side hy side with this aii ijistancoof exurcisin, sueli as was cnTniiionly ])nu‘1is(Ml 
by Jews at this very period (cf. Matt. xii. 27 ; Mark ix. ; Acts xi.x. 12), flip inveiilitni of wliieli Jose[)hus 
altrihntp.s to Solomon, and which he tells us he liad hiinstJf witnessed. Tie sfiys that he had seen a .h*w 
iiaiHod Elea/ar casting out demons in the jiresenet* of Yt'spasian, Titus, their ollieers am! army. His 
im*lh(»d was to draw' the demon out throuj^h tlu^ nostrils liy a rinj^ and a particular root, llenuipoii the 
lujiji tell down, and Eleazar, with various iiieantations and in the Jiaine of S«»lonion, adjnriMl the dtunon not 
to return. And then, in proof that the cure w'as ellVrtual, ho put a basin of water a little svay off, .and 
hufh' the demon, as ho departed, to overturn it ! (Jos. Antt, viii. 2, § o). For the root ein]»Ioy(‘d see Id, B. ./. 
'h. t>, § Josephus w^as a man of astute mind and liberal (*xperionce, f.ainiliar with heal lien eulture, and 
constant denizen of courts and campH. The Evangelists, on the otlu'r hand, were simi)h\ untrained, and 
iboioraiit men; yet to what scorn would they have been subjeeted how w'ould their credulity and su])i*r- 
^btion have been derided — if they had told the story of such an exorcism as /to And if this was the 
‘‘iim iii mode, we may the better understand the profound sensation caused in the minds of the sjxfetators hy 
du* elfect of Christ’s simple w ord. 

Of. 1 Cor. ix. 5. 
liuke IV. 38. 


Id. 38, ^iJf^TYiffau (implying a single and instantaneous act), not vpwra (“ continued asking”) as in 
Jolr.i iv. 47. A carefid companson of this or any similar narrative in the thn'o Synoptists (Matt. viii. I T, !»>; 
^hu’k i, 29 — 31; Luke iv. 38, 39) will show the inquirer more clearly the roseml)liiii<‘es and tlie diffeu’encos 
du* dikseriptions of tho same event, than any number of disquisitions. Often it is only by combining tlio 
^ independent testimonies that w’e get a clear and graphic picture. 
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twilight was hrokoiv by tho shrieks of tlemoniacs who testified to the Presenc( 
of the Son of (}od.' 

“ A lazar-lioiisfj it seemed, wlicrein were laid 
Nuiulan’s of all diseaixMl ; all maladies 
Df <,dia.sny spasm, and racking* tortures, quabcs 
Of iieai-t-siek agimy, ail feverous kinds. 

Demoniac* plirenzy, moping melancholy 
And inoonsiruck madness;” 

and amidst them ;.ll, not 

Dc‘spair 

TcmkIchI tho sick, husiest from eoueh to couch, 

And over tlunn triumphant Death liis dart 
Shook,” .... 

hut far into tin; (h'oponing dusk, the only person there who was unexcited ant 
nnalarmod — hushing by Ilis voice tho delirium of madness and the screanii 
of epilc'psy,“ touching disease into health again by laying oil each unhapp) 
and tortur(‘d'‘ .sulfcrer His pure and gentle hands — moved, in His love anc 
tenderness, the young Pro[)het of Nazareth, the Christ, the Saviour of tin 
world. Ifnalanned indeed, and unexcited, but not free from sorrow anc 
suffering. For sympathy is nothing else than a fellow-feeling with others 
a sensible partici])ation in their joy or woe. And Jesus was touched Avitli i 
feeling of their infirmities. Those cries pierced to His inino.st heart; the groain 
and sighs of all that collective misery filled His whole soul with pity: He bled 
for them; He sulTerod with them; their agonic^s were His; so that the Evangclbl 
St. Matthew reealls and echoes in this place, with a slight dift'erence of languai'p, 
the words of Isaiah, “ Sundy He boro our griefs and carried our sorrows.”^ 

The farm; of tliat luarvellous day rang through all Galilee and Pera'a, aiul 
oven to tlie farthest })arts of Syria,’ and we might well have imagined that 
the \\u;:arie(l Saviour would have needed a long repose. But to Him the dearest 
and best rop»)se was solitude and silence, whore He might be alone and 
nndisturl)cd with His heavenly Father. The little plain of Gennesaretli wa.s 
still covered with the deep darkness which precedes the dawn,® when, unobserved 
by all, .lesus rose and went away to a desert place, and there refreshed His sidrit 

* Luk(! iv. 40. 

= Mail. iv. 24. 

» Ibid. 

^ .Matt. viii. 17. Tlio I.XX. roads anapriaf (“sins') for o(r6evt£oi (“slcknosscs’’), and makes the 
more pui*ely montjil. Tlunigli no word of the LXX. is found in St. Mattlicw's quotation, yet he gives ew® 
of the possible senses of tlio original. 

^ Matt. iv. 24. 

® Mark i. 3o. Clm? of the many little graphic touches, derived doubtless from the Apostle St. PetoG * 
which the Gospol of St. Mark abounds. 



SCENE AT EVENING. jgg 

with quiet prayer. Although the work which He was sent to do obliged Him 
often to spend His days amid thronging and excited multitudes, He did not 
love the tumult, and avoided even the admiration and gratitude of those who 
felt in His presence a spring of life. But He was not sutlered thus to remain, 
even for a brief period, in rest and seclusion. Tlie multitude sought Him 
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p' rsistontly j Simon and his friends almost hunted for Him iu their eager desire 
see and to hear. They even wished to detain Him among them by gentle 
But He quietly resisted their importunity. Tt was iici His object to 
w centre of an admiring populace, or to .spend His wbole time in 

jvor uig miracles, W'hich, though they wore deeds of mercy, were mainly intended 
Cii hearts to His diviner teaching. His blessings wen* not to be 

lied to Capernaum. Dalmanutha, Magdala, Beth saida, Chorazin were all near 

‘ Lnke iv. 42 ; Mark i. 36. 
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at hand. “Let ii.s go,” He said, “to the adjoining country towns^ to preach the 
kingdom of (iod there also; lor tliereforc am I sent.” 

It is doubtful, liowever, wlietlier Jesus His intention into instant 
effect. Jt seems as ii' He so far yielded to the anxiety of the multitude as to 
give them one rnort* address before Hi; set forth to preacli in that populous 
neighlmurhood.- lie bent His steps towards the shore, and probably to the 
spot where the little boats t)f Mis earliest disciples were anchored, near the 
b(‘ach ol' liai'd white saud which lines the water-side at Bethsaida. At a little 
distance behind Him Ibllowed an ev(T-gathering concourse of people from all the 
neighbourhood ; and wliile He stopped to speak to them, the two pail's of fisher: 
brethren, Simon and Andrew, and James and John, jiursued the toils by which 
they eariK'd their daily bread. While .Jesus liad retired to rest for a few short 
hours of' the night, Simon and his comjianions, impelled by the necessities of 
a lot wliich tluy seem to havu; borm* with noble-minded cheerfulness, had been 
engag(‘d in lishiug ; and, having been wholly unsuccessf ul, two of them, seated t)n 
the shore — jirobably, in that clear still atmosjihere, within hearing of His voice — 
were occupying tliidr time in washing, and two, seat(‘d in their boat with their 
hired servants, and Zebedee, their fatlu'r, were mending Cheir nets.'* As .Jesu.s 
spoke, the multitude — some in their desire to catch every syllable that fell 
from the lips of Him who spake as mwer man spake, and some in their longini,' 
to touch Him, and so be liealed of whateviT plagues they had — thronged 
upon Him closer and closer, impeding His movements with dangerous and 
unseemly pressure.* He tluTeforc beckoned to Simon to get into his boat and 
])ush it ashore, so that He might step on board of it, and teach the peo})l(' 
from th(‘nc<*. Seated in this pleasant puljiit, saf»' from the inconvenient contact 
with the multitude. He taught them I'rom the little boat as it rocked on the blue 


‘ Mark i. 38, fcw/uonoAfiy. Cf. Jiiiku iv. 43. 

‘ 1 must apiiii rcuiark tluii whiUi adopliug the orrh*r wliieli appears to ino most probable, tiiul 
ill lliis pari of tie* narrative is tliat given by St. Luke, and is followed (among other einiiieiit autlioritiof^) 
by Lange, rejieaied examination lias convinced me of tie utter imjiossibility of any cei’taiiity about tk’ 
Cijcuct secpnmci^ of events. Tlio data of tiim* are far too vague to admit of definiteness in the chronological 
arraugemonf. 

2 1 have here attempted to combine, as far as it is posaihle, in one continuous narrative, the perfecil) 
eompndiensible, l)ut sliglitly differing aiTounls of ilie Synoptists (Matt. iv. 18 — 22; Mark i. 


Luke V. 1 — 11). Iv<4 mo remark — (1) that any one who.se faith is shaken by the so called “discrepancies^ 
of these and similar storie. must (a) either hold some very rigid, untenable, and superstitious vi‘o\ ^ 
inspiration, or (6) bo wholly nnaeqiiainted with the different aspects assumed by perfectly truthful 
confessedly fi-agmentary testimonies; and (2) that the vi^ry variety in the narratives, btnng in no • 
inconsistent with essential and truthful unity, is a valuable proof of the independence of the 


witnesses. 


^ See Mark iii. 9 — 12. 
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ripples, spai'kling iu the morning sun. And vvlien His .sermon wa.s over. He 
thought not of Himself and of His own fatigue, hut of His poor and disa])puinted 
•disciples. He know that they had toiled in vain ; He had observed that even 
while He spoke they had been preparing lor some future and more pro.sperous 
e.vpedition; and with a sympathy which never omitted an act of kindness, He 
ordered Peter to push out his boat into tlie deep, and all of them to cast 



TIIK SEA or GAI.ILEi:. 


their nets once more.^ Peter was in a despondent mood ; but the mere 
Word of One whom he so deeply reverenced, and whoso power he had already 
Witnessed, was sufficient. And his faith was rewarded. Instantly a vast haul 
^1 fishes crowded into the nets. 

A busy scene followed. The instinct of work first prevaih'd. Simon and 
Andrew beckoned to Zebedee and his sons and servants to come in tlu ir boat 
“Jifi help to save the miraculous draught and straining nets ; both boats were 

^ Luko V. 4, irravay aye .... 
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filled to the j'unwalo \vllh tlie load; and at tlie first moment that the work 
was finished, and I’etor rccogiiisod the whole force of the miracle, he falls, with 
his usual eager impetuosity, at his Master’s feet- to thank Him? to offer Him 
henceforth an ahsolute devotion? — No; but (and here we have a touch of 
indescribable truthfulness, utterly beyond the power of the inost consummate 
intellect to have invented) to exclaim, “Dki’AUt from mi:, for I am a sinful 
man, 0 Lord!”* A llasli of supernatural illumination had revealed to him 
both his own sinful unworthiness and who Hi: was who was with him in the 
boat. It was the ery of sidf-loathing which had already realised something 
nobler. It was the first impulse of fear and amazement, before they had had time 

to gi'ow into adoration 
and love. St. Peter did 
not mean the “ Di'part 
from me;” ho only 
meant — and this was 
known to the Searcher 
of hearts — “ I am utterly 
unworthy to be near 
Thee, yet let me stay.” 

i isii or THE SFA or (i.Mi! 1,1! J Fow Averts tins 

cry of his passionate and 

trembling humility to the liestial ravings of the unclean spirits, who bade tlie 
Lord to let them alone, or to the hardened degradation of the filthy Gadareiios, 
who preferred to the presence of th(*ir Saviour the tending of their swine ! 

And how gently the answm- came : “ Fear not ; from henceforth thou shalt 
catch men.” Our Lord, as in all His teaching, seized and applied with exquisite 
significance the eireumstanees of the moment. IJoiiiid them in the little heat 
lay in heaps the glittering s|i(h 1 of the lake — glittering, Imt with a glitter that 
began to huh' in death * irenceforth that sinful man, washed and cleansed, 
and redeemed and sanetilied, was to chase, with nobler labour, a spoil which, h}' 
being entangled in tlu' Oospid net, would not die, but be saved alive.’’ Au<l 
his brother, and his partners, they loo were to become “fishers of men.” 
final call was enough. They had already been called by Jesus on the banks ot 
Jordan; they had already heard the Baptist’s te.stiniony; but they had not y**^ 

' It is auapruxhf, •• II .sinful injiu ’’ (Luke V. 8y a coilfcssion of individual guilt; not '* 

.9infnl lM>ing.” Comp. Evod. x.\. IS, lit; .Tiidg. xiii. 22; 1 Kings xvii. 18; Dan. x. 17; Isa. vi. 5. 

* Hence Hie extreme frerpHuicj' of the lish a.s ji symbol of Cbvistiiuis ii: early Christian art and utei'id'’"’ 

® Iiuko V. 10, Mpiiiruus itrii (^ooypwv, *• thou .shalt be a taker-alive of men.” 
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been bidden to forsake ail and follow Him ; tlicy bad not yet grown familiar 
with the miracles of power which confirmed their laith ; tliey had not yet 
learned fully to recognise that they who followed Him wore not only safe in 
His holy keeping, but should receive a thousandfold more in all that constitutes 
true and noble happiness even in this life — in the world to come, life everlasting. 

We have already seen that, at the very beginning of His ministry, our 
Lord had prepared six of His Apostles for a call to His future service; four of 
whom were on this occasion bidden not only to regard Him as their l\laster, 
but henceforth to leave all and follow Him. There was but one other of the 
A])Ostlcs who received a separate call — the Evangelist, St. Matthew. His call, 
though narrated in different sequences by each of the Synoptists, probaldy took 
[)laco about this tiinc.^ At or near Capernaum there was a receipt of custom. 
Lying as the town did at the nucleus of roads which diverged to Tyre, to 
Damascus, to Jerusalem, and to Sepphoris, it was a busy ctuitrc of merchandise, 
nnd therefore a natural place for the collection ol' tribute and tax('s. These 
unposts were to the Jews pre-eminently distasteful. 'I’he nuu-e fact of having 
to })ay them wounded their tenderest sensibilities. They' wore not only' a 
budge of servitude; they were not oidy' a daily and terrible witness that (iod 
socmed to have forsaken His land, and that all the splendid Alesslanic hopes 
and promises of their earlier history were merg('d in tin* disastrous twilight 
I r subjugation to a foreign rule which was cruelly and contemptuously ('ulbrcod; 
I'ut, more than this, the mere payment of such imposts wore almost the 
a])j)(‘arauce of apostacy to the sensitive and scrupidous mind of a gi'miinc 
'h'w.' It seemed to be a violation of the first ju'incijdc's of the Theocracy, such 
as could only be excused as the result of alisolutc compulsion. We cannot, 
ib(;refore, wonder that the officers who gathered these taxes wei-e regarded with 
profound dislike. It must be remembered that those with whom the provincials 
came in contact were not the Koman kniglits — tlui real pn/tlicniii, who farmed 
liie taxes — but were the merest subordinates, olten chosen I'rom the dregc 
"f the people, and so notorious as a class for tlu'ir mal-practices, that they were 


’ By St. Matthew himself, after the Sermon on the Mount, ilio inirach? of the (Jadarene deinoniaes, and 
cure of the man sick of the palsy (ix. !)); by St. Mark, after the caii’e. of tlie paralyfie, l)ut .some 
la^oro the visit to Gergosa (,!!• 14) j by St. Luke, iiflcr the cun) of llie ])ariilytie, but, liid'oro tlie eluiieo 
"f flio Twelve, and before the Sermon on tlio Monut (v. 27). It sei'ins, liowevcr. to have Immui tlie nisi; 
'*1 all three to narrate it in immediate coiintfction with the feast which be gave in (llirist's Imnonr; but it 
not follow that the feast was given immediately after his call. 

‘ llciit. xvii. 15 ; Jos. Anti, xviii. 2, § 1. “ If W'e can imagine, an Irish Rimiaii ( 'atliolie. in Ireland under- 
baling tho functions of a Protestant titho proctor, we can realise the di'tcstatiou iu wliich (ho piihlicaii.s 
held.” 
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regarded almost witli horror, and wore always included in the same category 
with harlots and sinners. When an occupation is thus despised and detested, it 
is clear that its members arc apt to sink to the level at which they are placed by 
the popular odium. And if a dew could scarcely persuade himself that it was 
right io pa// taxes, how much more heinous a crime must it have been in his eyes 
to become the <|uestionably-honest instrument for collecting them ! If a publican 
was hated, how sti'l more intense must have been the disgust entertained against 
a publican who was also a Jew ! ^ 

But He wlio came to seek and save the lost— He who could evoke Christian 
holiness out of the midst of heathen corruption — could make, even out of a 
Jewish publican, the Ajiostle and the first Evangelist of a new and living 
Faith. His choice of Apostles was dictated by a spirit far different from that of 
calculating policy or conventional prudence. He rejected the dignified scribe 
(Matt. viii. It)); He chose tlu^ despised and hated tax-gatherer. It was the 
glorious unworldlincss of a Divine insight and a perfect charity, and St. Matthew 
more than justified it by turning his knowledge of writing to a sacred use, 
and becoming the earliest liiographer of his Saviour and his Lord. 

No doubt Matthew had heard some of the discourses, liad seen some of the 
miracles of Christ. His heart had been touched, and to the eyes of Him who 
despised none and despaired of none, the publican, even as he sat at “the 
receipt of custom,” “ was ready for the call. One word was enough. The 
“ Follow' me ” wdiich showed to Matthew that his Lord loved him, and was ready 
to use him as a chosen instrument in spreading the good tidings of the kingdom 
of God, was sullicient to break the tem[)tations of avarice and the routine of a 
daily calling, and “ he left all, rose up, and followed Him,” touched into noblest 
transformation 1/y the Ithuriel-spear of a forgiving and redeeming love.® 

' The title “| iil)lie;iii.’’ )i.s ii lenii of o|»[»robriiim, vras no ttiorouglily provoi'hial that, if we may trust 
(ho exact report of His woiuIn, it was even used in Hint seiiso by our Lord Himself; “Let him bo luito 
thee as a heathen man and a publican ” (Malt, xviii. 17). Tlin Jews had a proverb, “Take not a wife out 
of the family where there is a puhliean, for they are all publicans.” The Gentiles did not think mufh 
laitter of them. Theocritus, in answer l,o the question, wlrcti were the worst kind of wild beasts, said, “0** 
the mountains, bears and lions; in cities, publicans and pettifoggor.s.” 

* Tlii.s “rt'ceipt of custom” is said to have been at the seaside; hence, in the Hebrew Gospel of ot. 
Matthew, “pulilieau” is nuulered “lord of the ymasajie.” The publicans are said to have delivered to 
those who 2>aid toll, a tieket to free tlu'iii on tlie oilier side. 

“ It is here .assumed that Mattlu'w is identical with Levi. The \ty6it(vov (“called”) of Matt. lx. 9 impho* 
a change of name. His umiuo may have been changed by Christ, perhaps, in part to obliterate the 
reminiscences of his late discreditable eaUiiig. The name Matthew (if with Qcsenins wo regard it as 
valent to Mattilbjah) means, like N'alli.auael and Theodore, “gift of God.” If the Evangelist himself 
naturally prefers this name, wlnweas St. Mark and St. Luke call him by the name which he boro when ho 
received Christ’s summons, on the other li.aiul we should note the touching humility with which ho 
of the Evaugelist.s gives to himself in the list of the Apostles (x. 3) the dishonourable title of “ publican. 
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CHAPTER XVIIT. 

THE TWELVE, AND THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 

•Ante Christi adventum Lex jubeJmt non juvabat ; jiost et jnbot, et juvat.”' — Acoustine. 

FTER one of IFis days of loviii" and coasoless toil, 
Jesus, as was His Avont, found rest and jAeaco in 
prayer. “ He went out into a mountain”— or, as it 

should rather be rendered, into Uu; niountaiir “to 

pray, and continued all night in prayer to God.” 
There is soinetliing affecting beyond measun^ in tlie 
thought of these lonely hours ; the absolute silence 
and stillness, broken by uo sounds of human life, but 
only by the hooting of the night-jar or the howl of tlie 
jackal; the stars of an Eastern heaven raining their large 
lustre out of the unfathomable depth ; the figure of the 
IVTan of Sorrows kneeling upon the dewy grass, and 
gaining strength for Ills labours from the purer air, 
the more open heaven, of that intense and silent 



communing with His Father and His God. 

(^rist s coming the Law bade but aided not; thenceforth it botJi bids and aids.” 

© 'n, 12, rb 6pos (** the mount ”) is clearly spocihe, though elsewhere it only means the hill dii 


1 u 

2 


districts. 
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The scene of this lonely vigil, and of the Sermon on the Mount, was in all 
probability the singular elevation known at this day as the Kum Hattin, or 
“Horns of Hattin.”^ It is a hill with a summit which closely resembles an 
Oriental saddle with its two high peaks. On the west it rises very little above 
the level of a broad and undulating plain; on the east it sinks precipitately 
towards a plateau, on which lies, immediately beneath the cliffs, the village of 
Hattiii ; and from this plateau the traveller descends through a wild and tropic 
gorge to the shining levels of the Lake of Galilee. It is the only conspicuous 
hill on the western side of the lake, and it is admirably adapted by its 
conformation, both to form a place for short retirement, and a rendezvous for 
gathering multitudes. Hitherward, in all probability, our Lord wandered in the 
evening hetween the rugged and brigand-haunted crags which form the sides 
of the Vale of Doves, stopping, perhaps, at times to drink the clear water of 
the little stream, to gather the pleasant apples of the nuhk^ and to watch the 
eagles swooping down on some near point of rock. And hither, in the morning, 
less heedful than their Divine Master of the manifold beauties of the scene, the 
crowd followed Him — loth ('ven for a time to lose His inspiring presence, eager 
to listen to the gracious words that proceeded out of His mouth. 

It Avas at dawn of day, and before the crowd had assembled, that our Lord 
summoned into His presence tiie disciples Avho had gradually gathered around 
Him. Hitherto the relation which bound them to His person seems to have 
been loose and partial ; and it is doubtful whether they at all realised its full 
significance. But now the hour was come, and out of the wider band of general 
followers He made the final and special choice of His twelve Apostles. Tlieir 
number was insignificant compared to the pompous retinue of hundreds wlio 
called themselves followers of a Hillel or a Gamaliel, and their position iu 
life wa.s Innnblc and obscure. Simon and Andrew the sons of Jonas, Janies 
and John the sons of Zahdia, and Philip, wei*e of the little village of Bethsaida. 

II Matthew be the same as Levi, he was a son of Alphaeus, and therefore 
a brother of James the Less and of .Jude, the brother of James, who is 
generally regarded as identical with Lebbieus and Thaddmus. They belonged 
in all probability to Cana or Capernaum, and if there were any ground for 
believing the tradition* which says that Mary, the wife of Alphieus or Klop<i!’i 

* Roliinsou writc.s it Kurun, wliicli as a plural is good dictionary Arabic. I generally follow Mr. Porter ^ 
spelling of modern names in Palestine, as it certainly well represents the actual pronunciation. 

riio pmietuation of Jolin xix. 25 is too unceHain to regard this as undeniable; nor, since Jaiiics, 
Jijdas, Bimoii are among the very commonest of Jewish names, does this in any way affect the question 
of the “ Brethren of Jesiw.’’ 
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was a younger sister of the Virgin, then wc should liave to consider those 
two brothers as first-cousins of our Lord. Nathanael or Bartholomew was 
of Cana in Galilee.* Thomas and Simon Zelotes were also Galila;ans. Judas 
Iscariot was the son of a Simon Iscariot, but whether this Simon is identical 
with the Zealot cannot be determined. 

Of these, “ the glorious company of the Apostles,” three, Janies the Less,' 
Jude [the brother®] of James, and Simon Zelotes, are almost totally unknown. 
The very personality of James and Jude is involved in numerous and difficult 
problems, caused by the extreme frequency of those names among the Jews. 
Whether they are the authors of the two Catholic Epistles, is a question which, 
j)erhaps, will never be determined. Nor is an}’thing of individual interest 
recorded about them in the Gospels, if wc except the single question of “ J udas, 
not Iscariot,” which is mentioned by St. John.* Simon is only known by his 
surnames of Zelotes, “the Zealot,” or “the Canaanite” — names which are 
identical in meaning, and which mark him out as having once belonged to 


* T}iis goes against Dr. DoiKildson’s conjcciiiro fliat hotli Pliilip and Xatliaiiaol wore sons of Toliiiai, 
brothers. Dr. Donaldson also argues that Tlioinas was a twin-brotlu'r of Matihow, and was originally 

<*iillr(l J.ido; and that Judo was tho son of Jamos tho Loss, and tlioroforo {fmndaon of AlplioMis (soo his 
arginnents in Jaslmr, p. 100). (Euseb. Jf. E, i. 'Somo h^gonds mako Thomas n twin-brolhor of James. 

• Jamos should rather bo called “ the Litth?" than ‘‘tlie Tjoss.” Tlit^ Gna'k is u fxiKpha, whit-h in classical 
tirock moans “tho short of stature^’ (Xcn. Mein. i. 4, ti; Liglitfoot, GdlatUtus, ]). moroovor, Jamos 
the 8t>n of Zobedeo is never called tlie Groat. 

” “Judas of Jamos ’’ aio?/ moan “.son of Jamos;’" but it is supposed tliat both Judas and tlio bot tor- 
known James were sons of Alphsous. as well as Matthew. Judas is almost universally bolieviMl to bo tho 
s:mic as Lobbmus and Thaddaeus — “ tho threc-nained disciple.’" Lehh im'ans “ heart ; ” and J<‘roimi vendors 
tliciiaiuo Corculiim. (Tlioro is absolutely no ground for tho notion that roooivod otlior names b(*oaust> 
the name Jehuda has throe letters of the Totragvammatoii. and so the J('ws avoided it ; on tln^ contrary, 
it was one of tlie very commonest of Jewish names.) Tho idontitication rests partly on tlm faot that 
in Matt. X. 3, the reading “ Lebliseus ” is in w, B. “ Thaddu n.s ; " .and in .some MSS. “ Eobbajus who i.s 
siiniamod Thaddccus.” In Mark iii. 18 tlio Heading also varies, bul tlio t rue reading is ])ruhably “ Thaddjon.s,’’ 
^vlio, then, in both lists occupies tlio tenth place. In St. Lnk(**s li.st, tho corrosixmdiiig name, thougli it 
ooenpies tho eleventh place, is “ Judas of Jamos.” Ewald ideiiiitios Ltddaeus with la*vi (Mark ii. I I), where 
Origen (c. Cels. ii. 62) seems to have read “Lobes,” and conjeotiires that Thaddions died early, and “Judas 
of James” was appointed in his place (Gcsch. Christ. 39f)). Clemons of Ah»xandria ooi-taiiily distinguishes 
krtwoon “Matthew’^ and “ Levi ” {Strom, iv. 9. § 73). But the wliole subject is involved in almost inerodible 
ohsciirity. The lists of the Aiiostles as given by tho three Evangelists and in the Acts are as follow 


Matt. x. 2-4. 

1. SiTOon. 

Andrenr. 

3. James. 

4. John. 

A Philip. 

if* ®jwtnolomew. 

Thomas. 

8. Matthew. 
iJ* of Alphmus. 
10. ijebbsBiu. 

in ®t®OH 6 KLavawaios. 

A2. Judas Iscariot. 


Mahk iii. IG- 19. 
Simou. 

Jamos. 

John. 

Andrew. 

Philip. 

Bartholomew. 

Matthew. 

Thomas. 

James of Alphmus. 
Thaddmus. 

Simon o KaMovaroc. 
Judas Iscariot. 


Lvke vi. 1 4— IG. 
Simou. 

Andrew. 

JainoH. 

John. 

Philip. 

Bartholomew. 

Matthew. 

Thomius. 

James of Alpliseua. 
Simon Zelotes. 
Jude of .Tamos. 
Judas Iscariot. 


‘ J<»hn xiv. 22. 


Acts i. IJ. 

Pot or. 

.Taino.<9. 

John. 

Andrew. 

Philip. 

ThoniJis. 
Bartbolomow, 
Matt h ft w'. 

•Jumos of Alphieue. 
Simon Zolotrs 
Judo of Jnuiet’. 
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the wild and furious followers of Judas of GiscalaJ The Greek names of 
Philip and Andrew, together with the fact that it was to Philip that the Greeks 
applied who wished for an interview with our Lord, and his reference of 
the request to Andrew, may possibly point® to some connection on their part 
with the Hellenists; but, besides their first call, almost nothing is recorded 
about them ; and the same remark applies to Nathanael and to Matthew. Of 
Thomas, called also Didymus, or “ the Twin,” which is only a Greek version 
of his Hebrew name, we catch several interesting glimpses, which show a well- 
marked character, naive and simple, but at the same time ardent and generous ; 
ready to die, yet slow to believe. Of Judas, the man of Kerioth,^ perhaps the 
only Jew in the Apostolic band, we shall have sad occasion to speak here- 
after; and throughout tlie Gospels he is often branded by the fatal epitaph, so 
terrible in its very simplicity, “Judas Iscariot, who also betrayed Him.”* 

James, John, and Peter belonged to the innermost circle — the ixXeKrm 


* The true reading of MaH. x. 4; Mark iii. 18 is Kanaiuiios, and the form of tlio word indicates tlio 
member of a s(;et (Liglitfooi, p. K-58). “Those are called Zealots among the Jews who aro 

guardians of ilio Law ” (Said. s. v.). Nicoi»horus {Hist. EccL ii. 40) says that ho derived the name “ becaiiso 
of his fiery zeal towards his teacher/’ For a description of this faction, and their doings, see Jos. Bdl, 
Jud. iv. passim, “ Zealots/’ he says (iv. § 0), “ for that was the name they went by, as if they wore 
zealous in good dt‘eds, and not rather zealous in the worst.” Tliey took Phiuehas as their typo (Numb. 
XXV. 11 — 13). Canaanite can hardly mean “of Cana,” for that would he Kauathaios (Ewald, Gcsch. Christ,, 
p. 399). Bruce happily remarks that the choice of an ex-Zcalot as an Apostle, giving grounds for political 
suspicion, is another sign of Christ ’s disregard of mere prudential wisdom. Christ wished the Apostles 
bo the tyx)e and germ of the Church; and therefore wo find in it a union of opiiosites — the tax-gat hen 
Matthew, and the tax-hater Simon — the unxiatnotic Jew who served tlic alien, and the patriot who stroN 
for eiiianci[)ation {Training of the TweliWy p. 36). 

- But see supra, Chap. X., p. 116. 

•’ In Jolm vi. 71, some MSS. read, arrh Kapu^rov. In D this is the reading also of xii. 4; xiii. 2, <fec 
and Tischendorf tliiiiks that St. John may have always used this form. Kerioth is the name of a town o; 
the south(*rn border of Judah (Josh. xv. 25). Iscariot then moans “^an of Kerioth,” just as Ist^bos 
“ a man of Toh” (Jos. Aiitt. vii. 6, § 1). Ewald, however {Gcsch. Christ., p. 398), identifies it with Kartai 
in Zebulun (Josii. xxi. 3*1). Otlior derivations of tlio name (e.g., scortea, “a leather apron;” asjearo 
“suffocation,” Ac.; see Liglitfoot, Hor. Hcbr., in Matt. x. 4) are hardly worth noticing; but it must b 
admitted tliat tlio I'eading in Josh. xv. 25 is dubious, lieing probably Kerioth-Hezron, t.e., “ cities o: 
Hezron, wdiieli i.s Ilazor.” Robinson identifies the jilace with Kuryvtein, “ the two cities ” — a ruined .site 
ten miles south of Hebron. 

Matt. X. 4. The lis irpobcrris, “ who became a traitor,” of Luke vi. 16, is a little loss severe, b 

Simon the Zealot boro also the name l.scanot, as would appear from some MSS. in John vi. 71; xiii. 26, then 
ho was a father of tlio traitor. If h(^ were, as some traditions say, a son of “Clopas, or Alphmus,” it might 
appear that nearly all the Ajiostles were related to each other and to our Lord. If we accept the suggestions 
of different writers on the .subjt*ot, James and John, James the Less, Judo, Matthew, and Simon were all 
His first-cousins, and Judas Iscariot His second-cousin. Tlio notion that Thomas was a twin-brother, 
according to some of Matthew, according to others of Thaddmus, according to others of Jesus Him®® ’ 
merely arises from his name. But all these suppositions depend on dubious conjecture or wavering tradition, 
and it is hardly needful to recount all the various guesses and attempted combinations of modem writers- 
It is, however, an interesting fact that so many of the Apostles were brothers— two sons of Zabdia, two of 
Jonas, throe (at least), if not four, of Alphmus ; besides (possibly) two sons of Tolmai, and a father and soa 
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iKT^KTorepai— of our Lord’s associates and friends.^ They alone wore admitted 
into His presence when He raised the daughter of Jairus, and at His transfigu- 
• ration, and during His agony in the garden. Of James we know nothing furtlior 
except that to him was granted the high honour of being the first martyr 
in the Apostolic band. He and his brother John seem, although they were 
lishcrmen, to have been in easier circumstances than their associates. Zebedee, 
thoir fiither, not only had his own boat, but also his own hired servants,’ 
iuul John mentions incidentally in his Gospel that he “ was known to the 



FISHEHMAX of TIIK lake of GALILEE. 

(By JJCnnwsum, from a SJieich hy the liev. S. C. Malan, in Murrain Xnt) Tcyfamnit.) 

I'lgh priest.” 2 We have already noticed the not improbable conjecture that he 
U'sklcd much at Jerusalem, and there managed the importing of the fish which 
were sent thither from the Sea of Galilee. We should thus be able to account 
|or his more intimate knowledge of those many incidents of our Lord’s ministry 
Juda?a which have been entirely omitted by the other Evangelists. 

St. John and St. Peter — the one the symbol of the contemplative, the 

Viivi^ alreaily inentlonfid tlio conjocturo doriveil frtnn John xix. 2.5, Unit Siiloims was it sistor of (lio 
^^^^**** 2)* Zebed<»o were the first-cou.siiis of Jesus, it would 

huit or tradition of the fact should have been pnjserved. Ztdiedee probably died sJiortly 
2 to the Apostolate, as wo hear no more of liiin. 

in’io. H wearing a WraAov or rnitro (Exod. xxix. 6) at EphosiLs, as tliougli he had hiiuself l oeu 

cspeei^i] ^ strange tliat such a story shou hi have l)ccn iiivcuilcd, 

Xxix i- p same thing asserted of James the Just, “tljo Lonl’s brother” (Epii)hau. Ifarr. 

. • , Ewald, Oeack, Christvs, p. 246, 3rd edj. Perhaps in this instance, a.s in others, a symbolic alliisiou 

w loo literally interpreted as a fact. 

25 
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other of the practical life — arc undoubtedly the grandest and most attractive 
figures in that Apostolic band. The character of St. John has been often 
mistaken. Filled as he was with a most divine tenderness — realising as he 
did to a greater extent than any of the Apostles the full depth and significance 
of our I.(ord’s new commandment — rich us bis Epistles and his Gospel are 
with a meditative and absorbing reverence — dear as he has ever been in con- 
sequence to the heai-t of tlie mystic and the saint — yet he was something 
indefinitely far removed from that elleminate pietist that has furnished tlie 
usual type under whirl i be has been represented. The name Boanerges, or 
“Sons of Thunder,” which he shared with his brother James, their joint petition 
for precedence in the kingdom of God, their passionate request to call down fire 



I ISM or TME LAKE OF GALILEE. [Capo'vta DamaHcina.) 


from heaven on the ofi'ending village of the Samaritans,^ tlie burning energy of 
the pafois in wliich the Apocalypse is written, the impetuous horror with whicli, 
according to tradition, St. Jolm recoiled from the presence of the heretic 
Cerinthus,^ all show that in him was the spirit of the eagle, which, rather than 
the dove, lias been his immemorial symbol.* And since zeal and enthusiasm, 
dead as they are, and scorned, in these days by an effete and comfortable 
religionism, yet have ever been indispensable instruments in spreading the 
Kingdom of Heaven, doubtless it was the existence of these elements in his 
character, side by side with tenderness and devotion, which endeared him so 
greatly to his Master, and Uiude him the “disciple whom Jesus loved.” The 
depth and power of his imagination, the rare combination of contemplativenoss 
and passion, of strength and sweetness, in the same soul — ^the perfect faith which 
inspired his devotion, and the perfect love v/hich precluded fear — th^se wer® 

* Luke ix. 54*. 

Eu8el). H. E, iv. 14. The heretic is also said to lipve been Bbion (Epii)h, Haer. xxx. 24). 

® The same spirit appears in Luke ix. 49; Rev. xxii. 18; 2 Jolm 9, lO. 


ST. PETER. 


the gifts and graces which rendered him worthy of leaning his youncr head on 
the bosom of his Lord. « aion 

. Nor IS his friend St. Peter a less interesting study. We shall have many 
opportunities of observing the generous, impetuous, wavering, noble, timid, 
impulses of his thoroughly human but most lovable disposition. Let the brief 



Vivid summary of another now suffice. “ It would be hard to toll,” says Dr. 
ainilton, “ whether most of his fervour flowed through the outlet of adoration 
activity. His full heart put foi *ce and promptitude into every inovemont. Is 
Master encompassed by fierce ruffians ? — Peter’s ardour flashes in his ready 
converts the Galihean boatman into the soldier instantaneous. Is 
^ J’umour of a resurrection from Joseph’s tomb? — John’s nimbler foot 
older friend; but Peter’s eagerness outruns the serene love of John, 
past the gazing disciple he rushes breathless into the l acant sepulchre. Is 
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the risen Saviour on the strand ? — his comrades secure the net, and turn the 
vessel’s head for shore ; but Peter plunges over the vessel’s side, and struggling 
through the waves, in his dripping coat falls down at his Master’s feet. Does 
Jesus say, ‘Bring of the fish ye have caugh't?’ — ere any one could anticipate 
the word, Ptder’s brawny arm is lugging the weltering net with its glittering 
spoil asliore, and every eager movement unwittingly is answering beforehand the 
question of his Lord, ‘ Simon, lovest thou me ? ’ And that fervour is the best, 
which, like Peter’s, and as occasion requires, can ascend in ecstatic ascriptions of 
adoration and praise, or follow Christ to prison and to death ; which can con- 
centrate itself on feats of heroic devotion, or distribute itself in the affectionate 
assiduities of a miscellaneous industry.” ^ 

Such were the chief of the Apostles whom their Lord united into one 
band as lie sat on the green summit of Kurn Ilattin. We may suppose that on 
one of those two peaks fie liad passed the night in prayer, and had there been 
joined by JTis disciples at the early dawn. By what external symbol, if by 
any, our Lord ratified this first great ordination to the Apostolate we do not 
know ; but undoubtedly the present choice was regarded as foraial and as final, 
hlenceforth there was to be no return to the fisher’s boat or the publican's 
• booth as a source of sustenance ; but the disciples were to share the wandering 
missions, the evangelic labours, the scant meal and uncertain home, which 
marked even the happiest period of the ministry of their Lord. They were 
to be weary with Him under the burning noonday, and to sleep, as ITe did, 
under the starry sky. 

And while the choice was being made, a vast promiscuous multitude bad 
begun to gather. Not only from the densely-populated shores of the Sea of 
(lalilee, but even from Jiuhea and Jerusalem — nay, even from the distant 
sea-coasts o^ Tyre and Sidon— -they had crowded to touch His person and 
hear His words. * From the peak He descended to the flat summit of the 
hill,® and first of all occupied Himself witli the physical wants of those 


^ Dr. Hamilton, Life in Ear tic si, p. 80. 

2 Liiko vi. 17 — 19, As.suming, witlj. hesitation, that. St. Luke intends to record tli'j 

same great di.seourso as that given by St. Matthew, I have licre, as in so many other places, conihnic< 
the separate touche.s in tlio twofold narrative. Til© apj)arent differences are easily accounted for ») 
any reasonable theory of iho position of the Evangelists: At tho same time I see no objection wliatever o 
tlie supposition that our Lord may Jiave repeated parts of* His teaching at different times and places, and u 
ditfereiit audiences ; or tliat St. Matthew has combiueil and iJiot one but many sermons dc]ivert‘< 

on tlie Galilaean liills. ^ 

3 The Tciiroy (“level spot”) of Luke vi. 17, whict is too briefly rendered “tho plain” 

English Version. Of. Isa. xiii. 2, LXX. \ 
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anxious heavers, healing their diseases, and dispossessing the unclean spirits of 
the souls which they had seized. And then, when the multitude were seated 
in calm and serious attention on tlie grassy sides of that lovely natural amphi- 
theatre, He raised His eyes,^ wliich had, perhaps, been bent downwards for a 
few moments of inward prayer, and opening His mouth," delivered primarily 
to His disciples, but intending through them to address the miiltitude, that 
memorable discourse which will be known for ever as “ the Sermon on the 
Mount.” 

The most careless reader lias probably been struck with the contrast between 
the delivery of this sermon and the delivery of the Law on Sinai. We think of 
that as a “ fiery law,” whose promulgation is surrounded by the imagery of 
thunders, and lightnings, and the voice of the trumpet sounding long and vvaxing 
louder and louder. We think of this as flowing forth in divinest music amid 
all the calm and loveliness of the clear and quiet dawn. That came dreadfully 
to the startled conscience from an Unseen Presence, shrouded by wreathing 
clouds, and destroying fire, and eddying smoke ; this was uttered by a sweet 
liuman voice that moved the heart most gently in words of jieace. That was 
di'livered on the desolate and storm-rent hill which seems with its red granite 
crags to threaten the scoi'ching wilderness ; this on the flowery grass of the 
green hill-side which .slopes down to the silver lake. That shook the heart 
with terror and agitation; this soothed it with peace and love. And yet 
the New Commandments of the Mount of Beatitudes were not meant to 
abrogate, but rather to complete, the Law which was spoken from Sinai to them 
of old.^ That Law was founded on the eternal distinctions of right and wrong — 
distinctions strong and irremovable as the granite bases of the world. Easier 
Would it bo to sweep away the heaven and the earth, than to destroy the 
least letter, one yod — or the least point of a letter, one projecting horn — of that 
code which contains the very principles of all moral life. Jesus warned 
them that He came, not to abolish that Law, but to obey and to fulfil ; whih' 
at the same time He taught that this obedience had nothing to do with the 
bevitical scrupulosity of a superstitious adherence to the letter, but was rather 
surrender of the heart and will to the innermost meaning and spirit which the 
commands involved. He fulfilled that olden Law by perfectly keeping it, and 

^ Luke vi. 20. 

* Mat/t. V. 2. The expression marks the solemnity and iinporUnco of the discourse. 

Th ^ (Matt. V. 21). Not “hy,” as inoiir A. V., hut “to’’ them of old; “to t*]‘l mou (AVidif). 

^ tabbis, too, spoke of the abiding permanence of the Law, but they applied the romark material]}, 
a » Jesus does, spiritually. 
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by imparting; a power to keep it to all who believe in Him, even though He 
made its cogency so far more universal and profound.^ 

The sermon Ix'gan with the word “blessed,” and with an octave of beatitudes. 

But it was a neiv revelation of beatitude. The people were 
expecting a Messiah who should break the yoke off their 
necks — a king clothed in earthly splendour, and manifested 
in the poinj) of victory and vengeance. Their minds were 
haunted with legendary prophecies, as to how He should 
stand on the shore of Jopj^a, and bid the sea pour out its 
pearls and ti'easure at Ilis feet; how He should clothe them 
with jewels and scarlet, and feed them with even a sweeter 
manna than the wilderness had known. But Christ reveals 
to them another King, another happiness — the riches ol' 
poverty, the royalty of meekness, the high beatitudes of 
sorrow and persecution. And this new Law, which should 
not only command but also aid, was to be set forth iu 
hem'ficent manifestation — at once as salt to preserve the 
world from corruption, and as a light to guide it in the 
darkness. And then bdlows a comparison of the new Law 
of merej'^ with the old Law of threatening ; the old was 
transitory, this permanent ; the old was a type and shadow, 
the now a fulfdment and completion ; the old demanded 
obedience in outward action, the new was to permeate the 
thoughts ; the old contained the rule of conduct, the new 
the secret of obedience. The command, “ Thou shalt not 
murder,” was henceforth extended to angry words and feel- 
ings of hatred.” The germ of adultery was shown to be 





* S«w tlu> beautiful remarks of St. Augustiue, quoted in Arclibisliop Trench 9 
Srnnon on Ihe |i. 18H. 

THE HiLEH LILY. “ wohI fiKv, “ wjtlioiit causo ” (D, ffiaiiy uncials, ihe Vetus Itala, 

Ciireton Syriac, c^c.) iu Matt. v. 22, whether genuine or not, expresses the tnii* 
sense, for there is such a thing as a righteous anger, and a justifiable indignation 
(Eph, iv". 2fi). Augiisliiie finely and truly says, “JSon fratri irascitur, qui peccato fratris irasciinr 
{IMmcf. i. II>) — “He is not angry witli liis brother who is angry with his brother’s sin.” The word 
in the siiine verse may be not merely “fool,” but “rebel,” “apostate;” tlio Hebrew morah (Numb. xx. 

(Of course, I do not moati that fnophs is derived from, but merely tliat it was suggested by the Hebrew 
word, as is the case \ery often in IjXX. reiuleriiigs.) But tho tiling which Josus forbids is not the 
nso of particular (jxprossions — ^for if that were all. Ho might have instanced taunts and libels ten thousan 
times more deadly — but tlio spirit of rage and passiou out of which such expressions spring. Tlius 
&vepu)V€ “ O empty creature ”) is u.sed, Yvith duo cause, by St. James (ii. 20), and fLwphs, ** 
applied to the blind and wicked, not only by Band (Ps. xiv. 1), but by our Lord Himself (Matt.xxiii. 17)- 
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involved in a lascivious look. The prohibition of peijury was extended to every 
vain and unnecessary oath. The law of equivalent revenge was superseded by a 
. law of absolute self-abnegation. The love due to our neighbour was e.xtended 
also to our eneray.^ Henceforth the children of the kingdom were to aim at 
nothing less than this — ^namely, to be perfect, as their Father in heaven is 

And the new life which was 
to issue from this new Law was 
to be contrasted in all respects 
with that routine of exaggerated 
scruples and Pharisaic formalism 
which had hitherto been regarded 
as the highest type of a religious 
conversation. Alms were to be 
given, not with noisy ostentation, 
bat in modest secrecy.® Prayers 
were to be uttered, not with hypo- 
critic publicity, but in holy soli- 
tude. Fasting was to be c.xercised, 
not as a belauded virtue, but as 
a private self-denial. And all 

‘ Matt. V. 43, “ And liate tliino eiiomy,” 
lias })ecn scv^eroly criticised by later Jews as 
i mi8r(‘presoutatioii of the Mosaic Law. See, 
lujwover, Deut. xxiii. G ; vii. 2. And although 
Hieso precepts were of special significance, cer- 
tainly many of the Rabbis, including Sbaminai 
biinsolf, had made use of the Mosaic Law 
in justify the most violent national and religious hatred (c. Schottgen, llui\ Ihhr., ad loc.). He 
<luotc8, among other passages from the Talmud, Midr, TehilUn, f. 26, 4: “Do not sliow kindness or pity to 
(jentilos.’’ ‘*Tho Mishna,” says Gfrorer {Jahrh. d, Heih, i. 114), “is full of such passages,” and if 
the Jews had not acted in the spirit of them, we should not have had the charges against them in Taeilus 
r'advcrsus omnes alios hostile odium,” H, v. 5) and Juvoiial (“Non monstrare vias eadem nisi sacra 
«olouti,’> Bat xiv. 103). 

“ There is no trace in the Talmud or olsewhere that it was a practice of the Pharisees to a 
tniinpetcr before them when they distributed tbeir alms (Ligbtfoot, Kov, IMr, in Mall. vi. 2). The 
^ipression “ do not sound a trumpet before Ukkj ” is meredy a grapliic touch for “ do not do it publicly 
Aiid ostentatiously” (cf. Numb. x. 3; Ps. Ixxxi. 3; Joel ii. 15, &c.\ Mr. Shore, in tln^ Bible Educator. 
of Schottgen’s conjecture, which connects it with the trumpet-sliap(‘<l openings of Die alms-boxes 

the Temple treasury (Neh. xii. 41); hut surely “do not trumpet” could never mean “do not make 
>our shekels rattle in those trumpet-shaped orifices.” It is true that they were called shopherolh 
^ iand. Be Spot Tempt Hierosot xii.). Grotius connects the expression with Amos iv. >; and Kashi 
a (supposed ciistom (Targ, Hos. xiv. 8) of blowing the trumpet during libations iu ilie lemple. 
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these acts of devotion were to be offered with sole reference to the love of 
God, in a simplicity which sought no earthly reward, but which stored up 
for itself a heavenly and incorruptible treasure. And the service to be sincere 
must be entire and undistmcted. The cares and the anxieties of life were 
not to divert its earnestness or to trouble its repose. The God to whom 
it was directed was a Father also, and He who ever feeds the fowls of the 
air, which neither sow nor reap, and clothes in their moi*o than regal loveliness 
the flowers of the field,^ would not fail to clothe and feed, and that without 
any need for their own toilsome anxiety, the children who seek His righteousne 
as their first desire. 

And what should be the basis of such service ? The self-examination whit 
issues in a gentleness which will not condemn, in a charity that cannot believ 
in an ignorance that will not know, the sins of others ; the reserve which wi 
not waste or degrade things holy; the faith which seeks for strength from abov 
and knows that, seeking rightly, it shall obtain ; the self-denial which, in tl 
desire to increase God’s glory and man’s happiness, sees the sole guide of i 
actions towards all the world. 

The gate was strait, the path narrow, but it led to life ; by the lives ar 
actions of those who professed to live by it, and point it out, they wei 
to judge whether their doctriue was ti'ue or false ; without this neither won 
of orthodoxy would avail, nor works of power. 

Lastly, He warned them that he who heard these sayings and did tliei 
was like a wise man who built a house with foundations dug deeply into tli 
living rock, whose house, because it w'as founded upon a rock, stood unshakei 
amid the vehement beating of storm and surge: but he who heard and did then 
not was likened “ unto a foolish man that built his house upon the sand ; am 
the rain descended, and the Hoods came, and the winds blew and beat upoi 
that house : and it fell, and great was the fall of it.”^ 


' Comparo flio imiiK* Kainerkrone fur the imi)eri.".l niartagon. The lilies to which Christ allutli’' 
(Matt. vi. 28) are either flowers generally, or, perhaps, the scarlet anemone, or the Huleh lily— a hcaiitihi 
flower which is found wild in this iieighhourhood. lu verse 27, ^Xiicfo should be rendered ‘’age, 

“stature," as in John ix. 21; Eph. iv. IJ; Heb. xi. 11. 

- With this siiiiilo comparo Ezok.xiii.il; Job xxvii. 18. For an admirable sketch of tho topi<^ 
handled in the Sermon on tho Mount, soo Wostc^ott’s Introd., p. 358. In outline ho arranges it lhas ' 
“ 1. ThciCitizen.'j of the Kingdom (v. l—lti) —their clwractor absolutely (3 — 6); relatively (7 — 12); and t e>' 
iiiflueneo (13— Iti). 2 . Tho Now Law (17—48) as tho fulfilment of tho Old, generally ( 17 -- 20 ) 

specially {murd(>r, adultery, perjury, reveng(!, exclusiveness, 21 — 48). 3. Tho New Life (vi. — vii. 27); 

of devotion (vi. 1—18), aims (19— 34), conduct (rii. 1—12), dangers (vdi. 13 — 23). 4. Tho Groat 
Many Rabbinical parables— always inferior in beauty, in point, in breadth, and in spirituality— have 
compared with sejMirato clauses of tlio Sermon on the Mount. Since even the Mislma was not comm 
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Such in barest and most colourless outline are the topics of tliat mighty 
sermon ; nor is it marvellous that they who heard it “ were astonished at the 
doctrine.” Their main astonishment was that He taught “as one having 
authority, and not as the Scribes.” The teaching of their Scrihes was narrow, 
dogmatic, material; it was cold in manner, frivolous in matter, second-hand, 
and iterative in its very essence ; with no freshness in it, no force, no fire ; 
sefrile to all authority, 02}posed to all independence ; at once erudite and foolish, 
at once contemptuous and mean; never j)assing a hair’s breadth beyond the 


to till the second century, and since it is therefore impossible to estimate tlie diffusion of 

Christian thought even among hostile Rabbinic writers, nothing conclusive can b <5 assurtnl from these 
|)!iralle!8. It is a great mistake, as a friend observes, to suppose that the world is made in water-tight 
Cl unparlinents, oven when the divisions seem most absolute. In fact, hostility may 1)0 less a barrier tlmu 
a chamiel, at least wlien accoini)aiii(Ml by competition. Protesta’itism lias reairted upon Romanism, but 
MDtluiig like to the extent that Christianity reacted upon Jiuhiism. But cvcui if wo suppose tlie Rabbinic 
jKiialhds, such as they are, to bo indopondent and precedent, yet, considering the fact that high moral triitlis 
lijivii been uttered even by pagans, from the earlic^st times — and considering that all discovery of moral 
truths is due to that revealing Sjnrit which is called in Scri^iture “tht^ candh^ of tlie Lord" (Prov. xx. 27) — 
the fpiestion of “ originality,” to wJiieh some writers attach so much importuuc(», seems to be futile, and 
devoid of all significance. I have not thought it worth while to ailduee these paralhds, except in rare and 
interesting cases. The attack on the score of its not being “original " is tlie one of all others from wliich 
Christianity has least to fear. The qimstioii of mere literary proeedmiee in the utterance or illustration of 
a moral truth is one which lias no iinportaiico for mankind. A truth so enunciated tliat it nnu'cly lies 
“in the lumber-room of the miuiiory, side by side with the most exploded errors," is practically no 
triitli at all; it only becomes real wlion it is so taught as to become potent among human motives. 

“ Thougli truths in inanliood darkly join, 

Doep-.seatcd in uur iiiy.stic frame, 

Wt? yield JiU honour to the name 
Of Him who made them current coin.” 


^ The Scribes (Sop/ierun) date as a distinct body from the period of Ezra. The name is derived 
fium sapher, or “book,” and moans “ Scripturalists” — tlio.se who ex])laiii(Ml and copied the Law; not from 
“ to count,” bccauso they covnfed all the letters of it (Denuibourg, Jlist, Ful. 25). Their functions 
to copy, read, amend, explain, and pnjtect the Law. It was in the latter capacity tliat they invented 
the “ fences,” which, under the title of Dibheri jSiop/fcr/m, “ rvords of tJie {Scribes, ” formed the nucleus 
ef the “ tradition of the elders” (Matt. xv. 2; Gnl. i. 14), or Oral Law (the Torah shvbcal p/, or “Law 
^•pon the lip,” as distiiigiiLshed from tlie Torah shebrkdeh, or “Law wliich is in writing"), any trans- 
gression of which is declared by the Mishim to be more heinous than a transgression of the words of the 
{Sanhedrin, x. 3). The Sopherhn proper only lasted from Ezra to the death of Simon the Just, 
li.C. 3(X), and they wore succoedod by the Tiinaim, or teachers of the Law — the po^hk A and *^o/Lio5i5«,TAfc£Aot, 
lawyers” and “doctors of the Law,” of the Gospels — who lasted to A.D. 220, and lixi'd tlui “Words of 
llic Scribes” into “Halachoth,” or “rules of action,” chiefly intended to form a seijaij laforali, or “hedgo 
about (he Law.” The Tanairn inherited a splendour of reputation which was reileidod on them from 
Jicir piedeccHsors, who held a most exalted position (Eeclus. xxxix. 1 — 11). But tlie name ypa^fiar^v^, 
Scribe^ » still continued to exist, although in a h^ss lofty meaning than it ha<l previously acc|uirofl. 

‘ » coiid-haudness, the slavisli dependence on precedent and authority, is the most rcinarkablo cluirac- 
^iistic of Rabbinical teaching. It very rarely rises above tlie level of a commentary at nneo timid 
fantastic. R. Eliczer actually made it bis boast that he had originated nothing ; and Hillol s grand 
or President of the Sanhedrin, was simply due to lii.s having reiinmibenid a dccismi) 
‘‘t Wipinaia and Abtalion. “ Got for thyself a teacher,” was a characteristic gnome of Josliua Ben 
‘ *‘‘<<‘hia, whom the Talmud calls “ the Teacher of Christ.” 

2G 
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carefully-watched boundary line of commentary and precedent ; full of balanced 
inference and orthodox hesitancy, and impossible literabsm ; intricate with legal 
pettiness and labyrinthine system ; elevating mere memory above genius, and 
repetition above originality; concerned only about Priests and Pharisees, in 
Temple and synagogue, or school, or Sanhedrin, and mostly occupied with 
things infinitely little. It was not indeed wholly devoid of moral significance, 
nor is it impossible to find here and there, among the debris of it, a noble 
thought ; but it was occupied a thousandfold more with Levitical minutiae 
about mint, and anise, and cummin, and the length of fringes, and the breadth 
of phylacteries, and the washing of cups and platters, and the particular quarter 
of a second when new moons and Sabbath-days began.^ But this teaching of 
Jesus was wholly difterent in its character, and as much grander as the temple of 
the morning sky under which it was uttered was grander than stifling synagogue 
or crowded school. It was preached, as each occasion rose, on the hill-side, or by 
the lake, or on the roads, or in the house of the Pharisee, or at the banquet of 
the Publican ; nor was it any sweeter or loftier when it was addressed in the 
Boyal Portico to the Masters of Israel, than when its only hearers were the 
ignorant people whom the haughty Pharisees held to be accursed. And there 

^ Aliy Olio wlio chooses to take tlio trouble, may verify tlioso assertions for himself. Much has been 
witteu lately iu exaliatiou of the Talmud. Now the literature to which tlie general name of Talmud is 
given, occupies twelve immense folio volumes; and it would be strange indeed if out of this vast 
eiK’yclopiedia of a nation’s literature, it were not possible to quote a few eloquent passages, some beautiful 
illustrations, and a considerable number of just moral sentiments which sometimes rise to the dignity (»f 
noble tliouglits. But what seems to mo absolutely indisj)utable, and what any one may judge of for 
liimself, is that all which is really valuable iu the Talmud is infiiiiiesimally small compared with the almost 
immeasurable rubbish-heaps iu which it is imbedded. Let any one, for instance, take in baud the recont 
Breuch translation of one of the most important Talmudic ti^atises. Tho Talmud — t.e., the Mishna uud 
Gemara — is divided into six Sedarim, or “ orders,” the first of whicli is called Seder Zerainiy or “ Order of 
Seeds,” and tlie first treatise of this is called Bermdwth, or “ Blessings,” and is composed of nine cliapters 
on “ the confession. >»rorship, and service of the one God, and of prayers and benedictions offered to Hiifl 
as tho Giv(u* of tho blessings of Life.” This lias lieen translated into French by a learned Hebraist, M. 
Moise Schwab, of the Bibliothoquo Naliouale. The subject of this treatise is infinitely more elevating and 
important than that of any other of the sixty-three massihtothy or “treatises” of whicli tho Mishna U 
composed. Now I w’ill ask any reader or critic who considers that I have spoken too slightingly of the 
Sciibes in the above passage, or have unduly depreciat(*d the Talmud in other parts of tliis book, merely 
to take at haphazard any three peraklm, or chapters of the Berachothy and make an abstract of them. I 
shall he indeed surprised if after accepting this little test lie still retains the exalted conception of these 
Jewisli writings which some recent writei s — notably the late lamented Mr. Deutsch — ^liave endeavoured 
to create. Few English di\ines havt^ known the Talmud so thoroughly as Dr. Lightfoot, the learned 
author of the Horae Hebraicae (d. 1675). He was a man of eminont candour and simplicity, and his esti- 
mate of tho Talmud, after an almost lifelong study of it, was as follows; **Volnmina ista legentem 
supra modiim cruciant, torquent, ot fatigant, styli difficuUas tantum non insuperabilis, linguae asiientas 
trciuenda, et riirim traclatanirn stupenda inanitas et vafrities. Nugis ubique scatent ita ae si 
iiollent legi; obscuris ac difficilibus ac si nollent iiitolligi; ita ut ubique pationtiA. Lectori sit oiius, et 
nugas ferendo et asperitates.” {Dedic, in Hor, Jlebr. in Mattli,y 1658.) 
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was no reserve in its administration. It flowed forth as sweetly and as lavishly 
to single listeners as to enraptured crowds; and some of its very richest 
revelations were vouchsafed, neither to rulers nor to multitudes, but to the 
persecuted outcast of the Jewish synagogue, to the timid inquirer in the lonely 
midnight, and the frail woman by the noon-day well. And it dealt, not with 
scrupulous tithes and ceremonial cleansings, but with the human soul, and 
human destiny, and human life — with Hope and Charity, and Faith. There 
were no definitions in it, or e.vplanations, or “ schola.stic systems,” or philosophic 
theorising, or implicated mazes of difficult and dubious discussion, but a 
swift intuitive insight into the very depths of the human heart — even a 
supreme and daring paradox that, without being fenced round with exceptions 
or limitations, appealed to the conscience with its irresistible simplicity, and 
with an absolute mastery stirred and dominated over the heart. Springing 
from the depths of holy emotions, it thrilled the being of every listener as 
with an electric flame. In a word, its authority was the authority of the 
Divine Incarnate; it was a Voice of God, speaking in the utterance of man; 
its austere purity was yet pervaded with tenderest sympathy, and its awful 
severity with an unutterable love. It is, to borrow the image of the Avisest 
of the Latin Fathers, a great sea whose smiling surface breaks into refreshing 
lipples at the feet of our little ones, but into whose unfathomable depths 
tlio wisest may gaze with the shudder of amazement and the thrill of love.*^ 

And we, who can compare Christ’s teaching — the teaching of One whom 
some would represent to have been no more than the carpenter of Nazareth — 
with all that the world has of best and greatest in Philosophy and Eloquence 
and Song, must not we too add, with yet deeper emphasis, that teaching 
as One having authority, lie spake as never man spake? Other teachers 
have by God’s grace uttered words of wi.sdom, but to which of them has 
it been granted to regenerate mankind? What would the world be now it 
it had nothing better than the dry aphorisms and cautious hesitations of 
Confucius, or the dubious principles and dangerous concessions of Plato? 
Would humanity have made the va.st moral advance which it hm made, 
if no great Prophet from on High had furnished it with anything better 
than Sakya Mouni’s dreary hope of a nirvana, to be won by unnatural 
asceticism, or than Mahomet’s cynical sanction of polygamy and despotism ? 
Christianity may have degenerated in many respects from its old and great 

’ To avoid ropetition, I may refer on this subject to the third of niy Hul.sean Lcctiire.s on the R dnena of 
^^tory to Christ, pp. 134—149. 
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ideal ; it may Lave lost something of its virgin purity — the straggling and 
divided Church of to-day may liave waned, during these long centuries, 
from the splendour of the New Jerusalem descending out of heaven from 
God: but is Christendom no better than what Greece became, and what 
Turkey and Arabia and China are? Does Christianity wither the nations 
which have accepted it Avith tlie atrophy of Buddhism, or the blight of Islam ? ' 
Even as a moral systcm^ — though it is infinitely more than a moral system — 
we do not concede that Christianity is unoriginal; and we besides maintain 
that no 1‘aith has ever been able like it to sway the affections and hearts 
■of men. Other religions are demonstrably defective and ciToneous; ours has 
never been proved to be otherwise than perfect and entire ; other systems 
were esoteric and exclusive, ours simple and universal; others temporary 
and for the few, ours eternal and for the race. K'ung Foo-tze, Sakya Mouui, 
]\rahomet, could not even conceive the ideal of a society without falling into 
miserable error; Christ established the reality of an eternal and glorious 
kingdom — avIiosc theory for all, rvhose history in the world, prove it to 
be indeed what it Avas from the first proclaimed to be — the Kingdom of 
Heaven, the Kingdom of God.“ 

And y('t how exquisitely and freshly simple is the actual language of Christ 
compared Avith all other teaching that has ever gained the car of the world I 
There is no science in it, no art, no pomp of demonstration, no carefulness of 
ioil, no trick of rhetoricians, no Avisdom of the schools. Straight as an arrow 
to the mark His precepts pierce to the Amry depths of the soul and spirit. 
All is short, clear, precise, full of holiness, full of the common images of daily 
life. There is scarcely a scene or object iamiliar to the Galilee of that day, wliicli 
Jesus did not use as a moral illu.stration of some glorious promise or moral law. 
He spoke of green fields, and springing fiovvers, and the budding, of the vernal 
trees ; of the red or loAvering sky ; of sunrise and sunset ; of wind and rain ; 
of night and storm ; of clouds and lightning ; of stream and river ; of stars and 
lamps ; of fire and salt ; of quivering bulrushes and burning weeds ; of rent 
garments and bursting wine- skins; of eggs and serpents; of pearls and piece.*! 
of money ; of nets and fish. Wine aiul Avheat, corn and oil, stewards and 
gardeners, labourers and employers, kings and shepherds, travellers and fathers 

' A blight certainly iu Turkey, Syria, Ar.al)ia, and Egyjd, and surely CTcrywliere non-progressive; h®* 
Islam being, a.s it is, a professed niodificatiuu of Judaism and Christianity, can hardly be counted an 
independent religion, and is indeed a dcgejieracy even from Judaism. 

- See further The Witness of History to Christ, pp. 142, seqq. 
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of families, courtiers in soft clothing and brides in nuptial robes — ail these are 
found in His discourses. He knew all life, and had gazed on it with a kindly 
•as well as a kingly glance. He could .sympathise with its joys no less than 
He could heal its sorrows, and the eyes that were so often suffused with tears 
as they saw the sufferings of earth’s mourners beside the bed of death, bad 
shone also with a kindlier glow as they watched the games of earth’s haj)py 
little ones in the green fields and busy streets.^ 


’ Few have spoken more beautifully of our Lord's leaeliiug in ilieso respects tliaii Bishop Dupaiiloiip, 
Vie de Notre Seigneur^ Z.c., wherein iho main thought of the last iiaragraph will b(^ foiiiid at groaler 
length. Much that I have said in this chapter is beautifully illustrated in a little by Arthur Hugli 

€loi:gh, part of which (if it be not known to him) the reader will thank mo for quoting 

“ * Across the sea, along the shore, 

In numbers ever more ami more, 

From lonely lint ami busy town. 

The valley through, tlic mountain clown , 

AVIiat was it ye went out to see, 

Ye silly folk of (lalilce ? 

The reeil that in the wiml iloth .shake? 

'I’hc weed that washes in tlie lake ? 


“ ‘ A Teacher? lUthcr seek the feet 
Of those who sit in Mose.';’ seat. 

Go, humbly seek, and bow to tlieni 
Far off ill great Jerusalem .... 
"What is it came ye here to note? 

A young Man preaching in a boat. 

‘ A l'rox»bet ! Boys ami women weak I 
Declare- -and cease to rave — 
Wlicncc is it He bath learnt to speak*; 

»Say, who His doctrine gave ? 

A JToi>het? Prophet wherefore Tic 
Of all in Israel's tiihc s ? ’ - 
Jlc tvxchcth with avthorUy 
And not 08 do the scrihts'’ 




CHAPTER XIX. 

I'URTIIKR MIRACLKS. 

Ho soTii forth His word, and healed them.” — P,s. evil. 20. 

ME I naufifuration of tlic Great Doctrine was imme- 
diately followed and ratified by mighty signs. Jesus 
went, says one of the Fathers, from teacMng to 
miracle.* Having taught as One who had authority, 
He proceeded to confirm that authority by accordant 
^ deeds. 

It might have been thought that after a nigl't 
of ceaseless prayer under the open, sky, followed at 
early dawn by the choice of twelve Apostles, and 
tlu'ii by a long address to them and to a vast pW' 
miscuous imdtitude, our Lord would have retired to tlie 
repose wdiich such incessant activity required. Such, hoi/v 

> Eufliymiiia. Matt. viii. 1 — i; Mark i. 40 — 45; Liike v. 12 — 16.; — St. 1®***^^ 
narrates twenty miracles,- St. Mark, eigliteen ; St. Luke, nineteen ; and St. John, seven. The total nuiB 
of miracles relat ed by the Evangelists is thirty- throe. 





TOUGHING A LEPEB. 


ever, was very far mdeeii from \)emg tlve case, and tlie next few days, d we 
rightly grasp the sequence of events, were days of continuous and unwearyinf 
t&il- 

When the Sermon was over, the immense throng dispersed in various 
directions, and those whose homes lay in the plain of Uennesareth would 
doubtless follow Jesus through the Aullage of Hattin, and across the narrow 
plateau, and then, after descending the ravine, would leave Magdala on the 
right, and pass through Bethsaida^ to Capernaum. 

As He descended the mountain,'^ and was just entering one of the little 
towns, probably a short distance in advance of the multitude, who from 
natural respect would be likely to leave Him undisturbed alter His labours, 
a pitiable spectacle met His eyes. Suddenly,^ with agonies of entreaty, falling 
first on his knees, then, in the anguish of his heart and the intensity of his 
supplication, prostrating himself upon his face, there appeared before Him, 
with bare head, and rent garments, and covered lip, a leper — “full of lepro.sy” — 
smitten with the worst and foulest form of that loathsome and terrible disease. 
It must, indeed, have required on the part of the j^oor wretch a stupendous 
faitli to believe that the young Prophet of Nazareth was One who could heal a 
disease of which the worst misery was the belief that, when once thoroughly 
seated in the blood, it was ineradicable and progressive. And yet the con- 
' ceiitrated hope of a life broke out in the man’s impassioned prayer, “ Lord, if 
Thou wilt, Thou canst make me clean.” I’rompt as an echo came the answer to 
his faith, “I will: be thou clean.”® All Christ’s miracles are revelations also, 
i^oraetiines, when the circumstances of the case required it. He delayed His 
answer to a sufferer’s prayer. But we are never told that there was a moment’s 
pause when a leper cried to him. Lepro.sy was an acknowledged type of sin, 
land Christ would teach us that the heartfelt prayer of the sinner to bo purged 


Tliat is, the Wtittem Botlisaida — probably tlio pleasaiif; spot on tbo lake witli its gonlly sloping banks, 
jObimdant streams, and strip of bright sand, now calhA Ain et-Tiil)ijab. 

• This definite mark of time and place is furnisLed by St. Matthew (viii. 1). I liavo combined with 
ns narrative the iucidents alluded to by the two other Synoptists. 

Luke V. 12. Hattin, or Magdala, would best suit the conditions mentioned. 

This is implied in the aol i!oh (“ and behold ”) of Luke v. 12 ; Matt. viii. 2. The plira.se is peculiar 
" lose two Evangelists, of wliom St. Matthew uses it twenty-three, and St. Luke sixteen times (Westcott, 
p. 237, ».). 

‘A prompt echo to the ripe faith of the leper ” (Bengel). St. Ambrose says, very faneifully, “ lb’ 
7**' V of Fhotinns ; Ho utters a command beciinse of Arias; He touches beeanset <)f 

^Wnehsous.” The prompt, almost impetuous gladness and spontaneity of these niirach.-s contrasts witli 
‘"Sorrow and delay of those later ones, which Jesus wrought when His heart bad l»een utterly saddened, 

I men’s faith in Him had already begun to wane (cf. Matt. xiii. 58; Mark vi. 5). “Ho effected Ills 

miracles instantaneously that He might not seem to do them with toil ’’ (Bengelj. 
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and cleansed is always met by instantaneous acceptance. When David, the type 
of all true penitents, cried with intense contrition, “I have sinned against the 
Lord,” Natlian could instantly convey to him Gods gracious message, ‘'The 
Lord also hath put away thy sin; thou shalt not die.”^ 

Instantly stretching forth His hand, our Lord touched the leper, and he was. 
cleansed. 

Jt was a gloiious violation of the letter of the Law, which attached eere- 
inonial pollution to a leper’s touch;- but it was at the same time a glorious 
illustration of the -spirit of the Law, which was that mercy is better than 
sacrifice. The hand of Jesus was not polluted by touching the leper’s body, 
but the leper’s whole body was cleansed by the touch of that holy hand. It 
was even thus that He touched our sinful human nature, and yet remaiuecl 
without sj)ofc of sin. 

It was in the depth and si^ontaiieity of His human emotion that our Lord 
had touched the leper into health. Hut it was His present desire to fulfil the 
Mosaic Law by periect obedience ; and both in proof of the miracle, and out of 
consideration to the sulferer, and in conformity with the Levitical ordinance, 
Hy bade the leper go and show himself to the pidest, make the customary 
offerings, and obtain the legal certilicate that he was clean. He accompanied 
the direction with a strict and even stern injunction to say not one word 
of it to any one.^ It appears from this that the suddenness with which 
the miracle had been accomplished had kept it secret from all, except , perhaps 

^ 2 Sam. xii. i:3. 

• Lev. xiii. 46 ; Numb. v. 2. 

• ^ Wq sliJill wpcjik mure ef leprosy liereaftcr, wliou wo consider otliers of our Lord’s miracles. Perhaps 
no ooncopfioii of it can bo derivo<l from any source moro ft^arfiilly than from Lev. xiii., xiv. Tlie read(M* 
will find (ho subject fully and h^'irncdly treated in- Jaliu’s Archaeologia Bihlica, §§ 188, 189. Tho rites 
which accompanied the .sacerdotal cleansing of a leper are described at length iu Lev. xiv. It was a 
long process, in two stages. First tho priest Iiad to como to him outside the camp or town, to kill a 
sparrow over fresh water, to <lip a li\ing sparrow with cedar-wood, scarlet wool, and hyssop into the blood- 
stained water, t«) sprinkle tlio leper .seveji times with this .strange aspergillum, and then let tho living hird 
loose, and pronounee the man clean. The man was then to shavo oft* liis hair, bathe, remain seven days out 
of his house ; again shave, and batin', and return to the priest, bringing one lamb for a trospass-otferiug. 
and a second with a ewe-lamb for a burnt and sin-offering (or, if too i)Oor to do this, two young pigeons), 
and (lour and oil for a meat-offering. {Some of tho blood of tho tresxiass-offermg, and some of tho oil, was 
tlion put, with certain ceremonies, on tlie tip of his right ear, the thumb of his right hand, and tho groat ioo 
of liis right foot, the re.st of the oil bt*ing ]>oured upon his liead. He was then pronounced clean. Thei’o 
could not well bo any dispute about tlie reality of tho cleansing, after ceremonials so elaborate as tlu*’. 
whicli are the main topic of tlie Misluiaic tract Negaim, in fourteen clmj)tcrs. In Pclitzsch’s Pair/t 
Kranhheil znr Gones}nnjf the whole rite.s are elaborately described. 

^ “ See tliat you tell no wonl, to nobody ” (Mark i. 44). This probably is the correct reading of B. The 
expression is much stronger tlian usual (st'e xiii. 2; xiv. 2). For other instances of enjoined secrecy 
Mark i. 25, 44 (Luke iv. 35 ; v. 14) ; Mark iii. 12 (Matt. xii. IG) ; v. 43 (Luke viii. 56). It will bo seen 
from thi.s that such commands were mainly given in tlie early pari of tho ministry. 
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a few of our Lord’s immediate followers, although it had been wrought in 
open day, and in the immediate neighbourhood of a city, and at no great distance 
from the following multitudes. But wliy did our Lord on this, and many other 
occasions, enjoin on the recipients of the miracles a secrecy which they so rarely 
observed? The full reason perhaps we shall never know; but that it had 
reference to circumstances of time and place, and the mental condition of those 
in whose favour the deeds were wrought, is clear from the I'act that on one 
occasion at least, where the conditions were different. He even (‘iijoincd a 
publication of the mercy vouchsafed.* Was it, as St. Chrysostom conjectures, 
to repress a spirit of boastfulness, and teach men not to talk away the deep 
inward sense of God’s great gifts ? or was it to avoid an over-excitement and 
tumult in the already astoni.shcd multitudes of Galilee?' or was it that He 
might be regarded by them in His true light — not as a mighty Wonder-worker, 
not as a universal Hakim, but as a Saviour by lievelation and by Hojie? 

Whatever may have been the general reasons, it appears that in this 
case there must liavc been some reason of special im[)ortanee. St. Mark, 
reflecting for us the intense and vivid impressions of St. Peter, shows us, in his 
terse but most graphic narrative, that the man’s dismissal was accompanied 
on our Saviour’s part with some overpowering emotion. Not only is tlie 
word, “ Pie straitly charged him ” (Mark i. 48), a word implying an extri'inc 
earnestness and even vehemence of look and gesture, but the word for “ forth- 
with sent him away” is literally He “pushed ” or “ drove him forth.” ^ What 
was the cause for this severely inculcated order, for this instantaneous dis- 
inis.sal ? Perhaps it was tho fact that by touching the leper — though the 
touch was healing — He would, in the eyes of an unreasoning and unspiritual 
orthodoxy, be regarded as ceremonially unclean. And that this actually did 
occur may be assumed from the expressly mentioned fact that, in consequence 
of the manner in which this incident was blazoned abroad by the cleansed 

' Tlie Gadareue demoniac (Mark v. 19; Luke viii. 39). 

■ As is clearly indicAted in the beautiful reference to Isa. xlii. in Matt. xii. 1.5 — 20. No true 
Pi'ophet regards such powers as being the real root of llio matter. At tho liest they are ci-Ulcnlldl, and 
that mainly to the immediate witnesses. 

' ihPp‘nri<rint»os air^, tWus aurdv (Mark i. 43). Eutliymius explains this word by “ looking 

sternly on him, and shaking his head at him.” It is true that both th<!so words weur l•lsewh(‘re in the 
picturesque and energetic Greek of the Gospels, but generally in very strong stnises — Matt. ix. .10 
Mark i. 12; xiv. 5; John xi. 33, In Aquila and Symmiudius also tho word is ii.sed of vchenient 
i'Klignatiqn (Ps. vii. 11 ; Isa. xvii. 13). Some have supposed that ixfiahuv, merely in the sense of " .send 
forth,” is dne to the vagueness of the Hebrew words; still a certain vehemence and nrgeney in our Lord’s 
''^ords to tho leper is observable in tho change from the third to tho first person in Luke v. 14. Tho 
^Qss imply tliat tho miracle was done in a house; it may mean “from tlie town (All.). 

27 
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sufferer, “ lie could not openly enter into a city, but was without in desert 
places.’'^ St. Luke inontions a similar circumstance, though without giving any 
special reason for it, and adds that Jesus spent the time in prayer.® If, 
however, the dissemination of the leper’s story involved the necessity for a 
short period of seclusion, it is clear that the multitude paid but little regard to 
tliis Levitical uncleanuess, for even in the lonely spot to which Jesus had 
retired they thronged to Him from every quarter. 

Whctlior tlie lieallng ol’ thi^ centurion’s servant‘s took place before or after 
this retirement is uncertain ; hut from the fact that both St. Matthew and 
St. Luke place it in close connection with the Sermon on the Mount, we may 
sup])(^so that the thronging of the multitudes to seek Him even in desert places, 
may have shown tlnit it would not be possible for Him to satisfy the scruples of 
tlie Ijegalists by this temporary retirement from human intercourse. 

(_)ur Lord had barely' reached the town of Capernaum, where He had fixed 
His temporary home, when He was mot by a deputation of Jewish elders^ — 
})rohably the bdtlanim of the chief synagogue — to intercede with Him on beball 
of a c(‘iiturion, whose faitliful and beloved slavc’^ lay in the agony and peril 

’ ISlnrk i. I'). “It was,” says Lanjjfo {lAfe of Christ,, E. Tr., ii. 443), “a sort of Levitical quarantine.” 
ITe is wron^, liowever, in takinjj^ iroKiv to mean “ that city,” for St. Mark has not mentioned any city, and 
tlu‘ word lias no jirlicle. 

‘ Tt is interesting to oliserve that St. Luke, more tlian the other Evangelists, constantly refers to the 
privale prayi'rs of Jesns (iii. ill; vi. 1*2; ix. IS, 28; xi. 1; xxiii. 34, 4G). 

Lnk(* vii. 1 — lO; IMatt. viii. o— I'.k The points of dilterenee between the healing of the nobleman’s 
son an<l tliis niiraeh^ iirc^ too numerous to a<linit of onr acee])ting the opinion of those who identify them. 

^ 8t. MaUlK'w’s hriefer and h'ss ne<*urate narrative represents the request as eiuning from the 
eoiitnn«)n himself, on the every day prineiplo tliat “ He who does a thing by another’s agency does it 
himself. * For a similar ease, eoinp. IMatt. xx. 20 with Mark x. 3r)*(Treneh on Miracles, p. 236). Of course 
if rns^^iration were si suprrsuftnrai, tuiraenUms interposition, instead of, as we believe, a guiding and 
ilhimiiiating inflmmee, such a])])arciit diserepaneios would nut exist. But, as the Jews wisely said oven of 
their adorc^l l^aw, “tlie Law s])enk.s witli the tongue of the sons of men,” so we say with St. Augustine, 
that the Evangidists an* p<*rft‘etly sober and truthful witnesses, though they wore not in trivial matters 
miraculously exenqili'd from insignitieniit imperfe<*lions of ineiuory» and speak to us as wo speak to each 
oilier. 1 would I’oi go so f;ir as St. Augustine in saying that tliey wrote “just as each remembered, or 
as cacli j)l(*as(‘d ; but I woubl ;isk with him, “ (Jould the Scripture speak otherwise to us than in our own 
way {JJc Cons. JiJrr. ii. 2e.) In the faee of such olndous variations — trivial indeed, yet real — as exist he- 
twemi them, in n'cordlng exact words (e.f/., tho.se uttered in (jlethsemane, or by the Apostles in the 
sJiiph and tacts {c.i/., tin* order ot tin? remptatioiis and F o Title on the Cro.ss), I do not see liow thoir 
snpernatnral <(nd tnJaUible arcuntnj, as a[)Hri from their absolutely truthful evddonce, can be maintained. 
As, onee more, is observed by 8t. Angustiuo, ‘ Per hujusmodi loeutiones varias sed non contrarids 
diseimus nihil in eujusquo verbis nos iiispicere debere iii.i voluntatem,” &c. (Vh. ii. 28). ** Diversa muHa,” 

lie says elsewhere, ''advrrsti nulla esse ]io?jsunt.” The Mauielueans, to whom this narrative was 
distasteful, tried to r(*jeet it on the ground of this very discrepaney. The free and candid inanner in 
which St. Augustine iiu'ets and answers them is well worth study. The reader will find some of Id’’ 
most important remarks on tliis subject quoted or referred to by Archbishop Trench. Sei-mon on the Mount, 
pp. 48—50. 

It has been suggested, and is not impossible, that the i iraTs of St. Matthew’s Gospel may have 



THE OENTURION^S FAITH. on 

of a laralytic seizure. It might have seemed strange that Jewish cldere should 
lake th,s amount of interest in one who, whether a Hon, an or not, was 
certainly a heathen, and may not even have been a “ jn-oselyte of the gate." * 
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lU' LNS AT TELL m .M. 


hey explained, however, that not only did he hive their nation — a thing most 
‘■«rc in a Gentile, for, generally speaking, the .Jews were regarded with singular 

an w n "* o^r \ Hebrew word. S). Luke, liowever. e.-ill.s flio slave “ iii y sou ’’ (vii. 7; 
>*3 10111 as St. Matthew. j t , 

Arts i** not dfisigfnated by tlio terms usually a]i|)Ii(i(l to proselyies (<'.;/.. iu 

tlio } 1* ^ been ono of iho Samaritan soldioihs of Horod Aiiti[)as, or lie may liavo Ihmjij at 

of a small Roman garrison at Capernaum. 
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detestation — but had even, at his own expense, built them a synagogue, which, 
although there must have been several in Capernaum, was sufficiently beautiful 
and conspioious to bo called “ the synagogue.” ^ The mere fact of their 
appealing to Jesus shows that this event belongs to an early period of His 
ministry, when myriads looked to Him with astonishment and hope, and befoi*e 

the deadly'^ exasperation of after days had begun. 
Christ immediately granted their request. “ I will 
go,” He said, “and heal him.” But on the way 
they' met other messengers from the humble and 
dex'out centuiion, entreating Him not to enter the 
unworthy roof of a Gentile, but to heal the suffer- 
ing slave (as He had healed the son of the courtier) 
by' a mere word of power. As the centurion, though 
in a subordinate office, yet had ministei's ever 
ready to do his bidding, so could not Christ bid 
viewless messengers to perform His will, without 
undergoing this j^crsonal labour? The Lord was 
struck by so remarkable a faith, greater than 
any which He had met with even in Israel. He 
had found in the oleaster what He had not found 
in the olive;- and He drew from this circumstance 
the lesson, which fell with such a chilling and 
unwelcome sound on Jewish ears, that when many 
of the natural children of the kingdom should he 
cast into outer darkness, many should come Iron) 
the East and the West, and sit down with Abraham 
;ind Isaac jind Jacob in the kingdom of heaven. 

UO.M .\\ ( EXTI UIOX. Hut the centurion’s messengers found on their 

{Fana Mcnin, U Cofitai 'c di Tutu Nadonc.”) . jijjiit iiii 

roturii that the healing word had been ettectiuii, 
and that the cherished slave had been restored to health. 

It is not strange that, after day's so marvellous as these, it was impossible 
for Jesus to find due repose. Fi*om early dawn on the mountain-top to late 

* Luko \ ii. 5. Tlioro were said to bo 100 synapt»gn(^s in Jerusalem, and if Caporuaum be Tell Hiuii, 
thoro are among its ruins tlio apparent roniains of at least two synagogues. Perhaps when the travolldf 
is sitting among tlio sculptured debris of wliito marble wliich crown the low bluff on wliicli Tell Hum 
stands, lie may bo in the ruins of the actual building, which hy its splendour attested the centurions 
liberal and kindly feelings towards the Jews, and which once rang with the echoes of the voice of Christ. 

Aug. in Job. tr. xvi. 
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evening in whatever house He had selected for His nightly rest, the multitudes 
came crowding about Him, not respecting His privacy, not allowing for His 
weariness, eager to see Him, eager to share His mii-acles, eager to listen to His 
words. There was no time even to eat bread. Such a life is not only to the last 
degree trying and fatiguing, but to a refined and high-strung nature, rejoicing in 
noble solitude, finding its purest and most perfect ha}i]>iness in lonely prayer, 
this incessant publicity, this apparently illimitable toil becomes simply mad- 
dening, unless the spirit be sustained by boundless symi)atliy and love. Hut 
the heart of the Saviour toas so sustained. It is probably to this period that 
the remarkable anecdote belongs which is preserved for us by St. Mark alone. 
The kinsmen and immediate family of Christ, hearing of all that He was doing, 
came from their home — perhaps at Cana, ])crhaps at Capernaum — to get posses- 
sion of His person, to put Him under constraint.* Their informants had 
mistaken the exaltation visible in all His words and actions — the intense 
glow of compassion — the burning flame of love; they looked upon it as ov(‘r- 
excitement, e.xaggerated sensibility, the very delirium of benefieenee and zeal. 
AVith the world there has ever been a tendency to confuse the fiu’vour of en- 
thusiasm with the eccentricity of a disordered genius. “ Paul, thou art mad,” 
was the only comment which the Apostle’s passion of exalted eloquence produced 
on the cynical and hUm intellect of the Jionian Procurator." “ He hath a 
devil,” was the inference suggested to many dull aiul worldly hearers after 
some of the tenderest and divinest sayings of our Lord.'* “ Brother Martin has 
a fine genius,” was the sneering allusion of Pope Leo X. to Luther. “ What 
crackbrained fanatics,” ob.served the fine gentlemen of the eighteenth century 
when they spoke of Wesley and AVhitefield. Similar, though not so coarse, was 
the thought which filled the mind of Christ’s relatives, when they heard of 
this sudden and amazing activity after the calm seclusion of thirty unknown and 
unnoticed years. As yet they were out of sympathy with Him ; they knew Him 
not, did not fully belicv'e in Him ; they said, “ He is beside Himself.” It was 
needful that they should be henceforth taught by several decisive proofs that He 
'vas not of them; that this was no longer the carpenter, the brother of James 
and Josps and Judas and Simon, but the Son of God, the Saviour of the world. 

' Mark iii. 21, ol nap' ovroS— a soinowhat vague exprossiou — seems somolliiiig like <nir collofiuial 
otpressioii “ liis poopla” From the curious aeridcut that tlio word Kparf/o-ai, “ to get possession of, 
occurs in Dio LXX. (2 ICiugs iv. 8), in immediate coniioetioii with “eating hre.'id,” Bisliop Win'dswortli 
Wilkes the surely too-iugenious conjecture “that the inothor of Christ supposed tliat .slio was imitating 
'<* good Shunamite in her conduct to the prophet Elisha, in endeavouring to fonstivin them- [qu. Him P 

ess, indeed, he refers airhy to rht> which is impossible] io eut bread." 

- Acts xxvi. 24. Cf. 2 Cor. v. 13. “ John x. 20. 




XAIN (mount TAHOR IN THE DISTANCE). 


CHAPTER XX. 

JESUS AT NAIN. 


“ Shall tho dead arise, and prais(3 thtM? ? ” — Ps. Ixxxviii. 10. 


tlie common reading in the text of St. Luke (vii. 11) 
bo right, it n'as on tho A’cry day after these ovonts 
that our Ijord took Jiis way from Capernaum to 
Naiu.' Possibly — iur, in the dim uncertainties of tlio 
v) chronological sequence, much scope must be left to 
juire conjecture — the incident of His having touclied 
tho l(‘])er may have tended to liastcn His temporary 
^ ^ departure from Capernaum by the comments which 

I // the act involved. 

Naiii — now a sqiialid and miserable village — is about 
twenty-five miles from Capernaum, and lies on the north- 
Avest slope of Jebel el-l)uhy, or Little Hermon. The 
name (which it still retains) means “fair,” and its situation 
near Endor- jicstling picturesquely on the hill-slopes ol 



* The narratives of this eliapter are mostly peculiar to St. Luke (vii. 11 — 50). Tho message of St. John 
Baptist/s disciples is, however, idso related by St-, Matthew (xi, 2‘“19). It is true that the latter woid i' 
added in Luke ix. 37 ; but, on tho other Land, it is omitted in Acts xxi. 1 ; xxv. 17, &c. And when a widei 
range of time is intended, St. Luke uses iy ; on the other hand, according to Meyer, when w W 

is understood, St. Luke never uses iv. See Alford, ad loc. 'Zv rf is here tho reading of A, B, L, AO-. 
Tischendorf roads rf witli w (primd munu), C, D, K, &c. 
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the graceful mountain, and full in view of Tabor and the heiglits of Zebulon 

justifies the flattering title. Starting, as Orientals always do, early in the cool 
morning hours, Jesus, in all probability, sailed to the southern end ol‘ the 
lake, and then passed down the Jordan valley, to the s])ot where the wadys of 
the Esdraelon slope down to it ; from which point, leaving Mount Tabor 
on the right hand, and Endor on the left. He might easily have arrived at 
the little village soon after noon. 

At this bright and welcome period of ITis ministry. He was usually accom- 
panied, not only by His disciples, l)nt also by rejoicing and adoring crowds. 
And as the glad procession, so full of their liigh hopes and too-often-erring 
beliefs about the coming King, were climbing the narrow and rocky ascent tliat 
leads to the gate of Nain, they were mot by another and a sad procession issuing 
through it to bury a dead youth outside the walls.* There was a pathos 
deeper than ordinary in the spectacle, and therelbi’c probabl}', in that emotional 
race, a wail wilder and sincerer than the ordinaiy lanumtation. For this boy 
was — in language which is all the more d('cpl3' mo\'ing from its absolute 
simplicity, and which to Jewish ears would have invohed a sense of anguish 
yet deeper than to ours" — “the only son of his mother, and she a widow.” 
The sight of this terrible sorrow appealed irresistibly to the Saviour’s loving 
and gentle heart. Pausing only to say to the mother, “ Weep not,” He 
approached, and — heedless once more of purely ceremonial observances — touched 
the bier, or rather the open coffin in which the dead youth lay. It must have 
been a moment of intense and breathless expectation. Unbidden, but filled 
with indefinable awe, the bearers of the bier stood still. And then through the 
hearts of the stricken mourners, and through tlie hearts of the silent multitude, 
there thrilled the calm utterance, “Young man, arise!” Would that dread 
monosyllable** thrill also throiigli the tmkno wn mysterious solitiuh's of death? 
would it thrill through the impenetrable darkness of tlu' more-thau-miduight 
which has ever concealed from human vision the world beyond the grave ? It 
did. The dead got up, and began to speak ; and He delivered him to his mother. 

No wonder that a great fear fell upon all. They might have* thought of 

' Tlio orilinary Jewiali custom. Tlio rough patli near llio ontraiico of Nciii must be aililcfl to tlic 
sites of events in the life of Christ. Tlie rock-hi!wn sopiilcliros on ilio liill-sido iimy wi'II ho as 
"I'l as the time of Christ, and it is probably to ono of thorn that the youtli’s bo<ly was Ix'iog (•aiTicil, 

Partly because to dio cliildless was to llieni a terrible calamity; partly because (Ik' loss of offspring 
Was often regarded as a direct punishment for sin (Jer. vi. 2G ; Zeeh. xii. 10; Amos viii. 10). 

^ Mm! It is at least natural to suppose that our Lord used the same Aramaic word as to le 
'^“'igliter of Jairus, “Talitha efimi” (Mark v. 41). 
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Elijali and the widow of Sarepta ; of Elisha and the lady of the not far distant 
Shunem. They too, the greatest of the Prophets, had restored to lonely 
women their dead only sons. But they had done it with agonies and energies 
of supplication, wrestling in prayer, and lying outstretched upon the deadj^ 
whereas Jesus had wrought that miracle calmly, incidentally, instantaneously. 



KOCK-HFAYN TOMBS. 


in His own name, by His own authority, with a single word. Could they 
judge otherwise than that “ (_lod had visited His people ?” 

It was about this time, possibly even on this same day,^ tliat our Lord received 
a short but agitated message from His own great Forerunner, John the Baptist. 
Its very brevity added to the sense of doubt and sadness which it breathed. 
“Art Thou,” he asked, “the coming Messiah, or are we to expect another?”'^ 
AVas this a message from biiri who had first recognised and pointed out 

^ 1 Kings xvii. 21; 2 King.s iv. 35. 

- Matt. XI. 2 — 19; Luko vii. 18 — 35. — T am Avell aAvare of what Stior and others say to the contrary; hut 
it is impossible and wholly iiniioeossary to give separate reasons and proofs at each step of the narratiA'C- 

^ The eVepoF of Matt. xi. 3 would siridly mean either “a second” or “one quite different;” hut a** 
the messenger doubtless spoke in Aramaic, the Aariation from the tOsKov^ “another,” of Luke irii. 19 must 
not bo pressed. 
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the Lamb of God? from him who, in the rapture of vision, had seen heaven 
opened and the Spirit descending on the head of Jesus like a dove? 

It may be so. Some have indeed imagined tliat the message was merely 
intended to satisfy the doubts of the Baptist’s jealous and disheartened 
followers; some, that his question only meant, “Art Thou indeed the Jesus 
to whom 1 bore my testimony ? ” ^ some, that the message implied no latent 
hesitation, but was intended as a timid suggestion that the time was now 
come for .Jesus to manifest Himself as the Messiah of His nation’s theocratic 
hopes — perhaps even as a gentle rebuke to Him for allowing His friend and 
Forerunner to languish in a dungeon, and not e.xerting on his behalf the 
miraculous ])ower ol' which the.se rumours told. But these suggestions — all 
intended, as it were, to save the credit of the Baptist — are at the best wholly 
unauthorised, and are partly refuted by the actual expressions of the narrative. 
St. John Baptist in his heroic greatness needs not the poor aid of our 
charitable suppositions : we conclude, from the express words of Him who at 
this very crisis pronounced upon him the most splendid eulogy ever breathed 
over mortal man, that the great and noble prophet had indeed, for the moment, 
found a stumbling-block to his faith in what he heard about the Christ.® 

And is this unnatural ? is it an indecision which any one who knows 
anything of the human heart will venture for a moment to condemn ? The 
course of the greatest of the Prophets had been brief and tragical — a .sad calendar 
t)f disaster and eclipse. I'hough all men flocked in multitudes to listen to the 
fiery preacher of the wilderness, the real effect on the mind of the nation had 
been neither permanent nor deep.'^ We may say with the Scotch poet — 

“Who listoiipd to Ins voice? obeyed his cry? 

Only the echoes wliicli he made relent 

Rang from their flinty caves, ‘ Repent ! repent ! ’ ” 

Even before Jesus had come fortli in the fulness of His ministry, the power 
and inHuenco of Jolin liad paled like a star before the sunrise. He must 
have felt very soon — and that is a very bitter tiling for «aiiy human heart 

' The main argnmont for tliis is that in Matt. xi. 2 it says that John had heard in prison the work.*^ 
of the Messiah (toQ Xpia-rov), not as clsewliero ?»i St. Mattlmw, “of Jesus.” .It must bo borne in 
that in tlio Gospels “Christ” is always a title, scarcely ».iver a proper namie. It did not become a nanio 
till after the Resurrect ion. Moreovci', it appears that some of the rumours about Jesus wore that Ho 
was Elijah, or Jeremiah, and these may have tended to confuse the prison-clouded mind of Jolm (Just. 
Mart., Qiiaset ad Orthod, quoted by Alford). Dr. Lightfoot (on Revision, p. IdO) says that ** Christ 
is never found in the Gospels with “Jesus,” exeex)t in John x\ii. 3 (but add Matt. i. 1, 18; Mark i. !)• 

* Matt. xi. 11. 

^ Matt. xi. 18; xxi. 23 — 27; John v. 35. 
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to feel — ^that his mission for this life was over; that nothing appreciable 
remained for him to do. Similar moments of intense and heart-breakiii"- 
despondency had already occurred in the lives of his very greatest pre- 
decessors — in the lives of even a Moses and an Elijah. But the case was far 
worse with John the Baptist than with them. For though his Friend and 
his Saviour was living, was at no great distance from him, was in tin* full 
tide of His influence, and was daily w^orking the miracles of love which 
attested His mission, yet John saw that Friend and Saviour on earth no 
more. There were no visits to console, no intercourse to sustain him ; he 
was surrounded only by the coldness of listeners wdiose curiosity had waned, 
and the jealousy of disciples whom his main testimony had disheartened. 



And then came the miserable climax. Herod Antipas, partly influenced by 
])olitical fears, partly enraged by John’s just and blunt rebuke of his adul- 
terous life, though at first he had listened to the Baptist with the superstition 
which is the usual concomitant of •cunning, had ended b}-^ an uxorious con- 
cession to the hati'cd of Herodias, and had flung him into prison. 

Josephus tells us that this prison Avas the fortress of Machicrus, or Alakor, 
a strong and gloomy castle, built by Alexander Jannious and strengthened by 
Herod the Great, on the frontiers of Arabia. ‘ We know enough of solitary 
ciistles and Eastern dungeons to realise what horrors must have been involved 
for any man in such an imprisonment; what possil)ilities of agonising torture, 
what daily risk of a violent and unknown death. How often in the world’s 
history have even the most generous and dauntless spirits been crushed and 
effeminated by such hopeless captivity ! When the first noble rage, or heroic 
resignation, is over — when the iron-hearted endurance is corroded by forceil 
iiiactivity and maddening solitude — when the great heart is cowed by the 

' Tho rains of it have rarely l)oon visited, but were discovci'od, or at any rate Iieard of, by iSo(‘t/( a 
!u 1807, and were visited by Dr. Tristram. 

* obverse of tho bronzo coin engraved above beara tlie b'send HPOAHC TETPAP.XHC (.'«•), “ IIi hhI tb.i 
' Iriucli,” enclosing a palm-branch, on either side of which are tlie letters !. — IVT year 43), wliicli, rci koMin;!; 
*''ni tho death of Herod the Great, .and consequent accession of Antiivis, would ( (liuciJi' with .A.l). 3'.), the year in 
«buh tho Emiioror Gaius (Caligula) brought his rrdgn to an end by banishing him to l.ugilunmn (Lyon) in Gaul. 
->n tho roverso is an olivo-wreath, enclosing tho words TAin KAIt API rEPMAN~“ To Gaius Cfcsiir Gcrnianicus.” 
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physical lassitude and despair of a life left to rot away in the lonely darkness 
■ — who can bo answerable for the level of depression to which he may sink ? 
Savonarola, and Jerome of Prague, and Luther were men whose courage, like 
that of tlie Baptist, had enabled them to stand unquailing before angry 
councils and threatening kings : will any one, in forming an estimate of their 
goodness and their greatness, add one shade of condemnation because of the 
wavering of th(‘ first ajid of the second in the prison-cells of Florence and 
Constance, or the phantasies of incipient madness which agitated, in the castle 
of Wartburg, the ardent spirit of the third ? And yet to St. John Baptist 
imju isonmeut must have been a deadlier thing than even to Luther ; for in 
the free wild life of the hermit he had lived in constant communion with 
the sights and sounds of nature, had breathed with delight and liberty the 
fr(“o Avinds of the wilderness. To a child of freedom and of passion, to a 
rugged, untamed spirit like that of John, a prison was worse than death. 
For the palms of Jericho and the balsams of Engedi, for the springing of 
the beautiful gazelles amid the mountain solitudes, and the reflection of the 
moonlight on the mysterious waves of the Salt Lake, he had nothing now 
but the chilly damps and cramping feth'rs of a dungeon, and the brutalitii's 
of such a jailor as a tetrarch like Antipas would have kept in a fortress like 
aMakor. In that black prison, among its lava streams and basaltic rocks, 
which was tenanted in reality by far wofse demons of human brutality and 
liuman vice than the “ goats ” and “ satyrs ” and doleful creatures believed by 
Jewish legend to liauut its whole environment, Ave cannot wonder if the eye 
of the caged eagle began to film. 

Not once or twice alone in the Avorld’s history has God seemed to make 

His best and greatest servants drink to the very dregs the cup of apparent 

failure — called them suddenly away by the sharp stroke of martyrdom, or doAvn 
the long declivities of a lingering disease, before even a distant "view of their 
Avork has been vouchsafed to them ; flung them, as it were, aside like broken 
instruments, useless for their destined purpose, ere He crowned with an im- 
mortality of success and blessing the lives which fools regarded as madness, 
and the end that has been without human honour. It is but a part of that 

merciful fire in which He is purging aAAay the dross from the seven-times- 

refined gold of a spirit which shall be worthy of eternal bliss. But to none 
could this disciplinary tenderness have come in more terrible disguise than to 
St. John. For he seemed to be neglected not only by God above, but by 
the living Son of God on earth. John was pining in Herod’s prison while 
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Jesus, in the glad simplicity of His early Galilican ministry, was preaching 
to rejoicing multitudes among the mountain lilies or from the waves ol‘ the 
pleasant lake. Oh, why did his Father in heaven and his Friend on earth 
suffer him to languish in this soul-clouding misery? Had not his life been 
innocent? had not his ministry been faithful? had not his testimony been 
true? Oh, why did not He, to whom he had borne witness beyond Jordan, 



THE DEAD SEA BY MOONLlUHT. 


call down fire from heaven to shatter those foul and guilty towers ? Among 
so many miracles might not one be spared to the unhappy kinsman who had 
gone before His face to prepare His way before Him ? Among so many words 
ot mercy and tenderness might not some be vouchsafed to him who had uttered 
that Voice in the wilderness? Wliy should not the young Son of David 
rock with earthquake the foundations of tliese Idunuean prisons, where many 
^ noble captive had been unjustly slain, or send but one of llis twelve legions 
cf angels to liberate His Forerunner and His friend, w'cre it but to restore 
him to his desert solitude once more — content there to end his life among 
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the wild beasts, so it were far from man’s tyrannous infamy, and under God’s 
open sky? AVkat wonder, we say again, if the eyo of the caged eagle began 
to film ! 

“Art Thou lie that should come, or do we look for another?” 

Jesus did not directly answer the question. He showed the messengers. 
He lot them sec with their own eyes, some of the works of which hitherto 
they had only heard by the hearing of the ear. And then, with a refereiice 
to the Gist chapter of Isaiah, Ho bade them take back to their master the 
nu'ssage, that blind men saw, and lame walked, and lepers were cleansedi and 
deaf heard, and dead were raised;^ and above all, and more than all, that to 
the poor the glad tidings were being preached : and then, we can imagine 
with how deep a tenderness. He added, “And blessed is he whosoever shall 
not be offended in Me” — blessed (that is) is he who shall trust Me, even in 
spite of sorrow and jjersccution — he who shall believe that I know to the 
utmost the will of Him that sent Me, and how and when to finish His work. 

We may easily suppose, though nothing more is told us, that the disciples 
did not depart Avithout receiving from Jesus other words of private affection 
and encouragement for the grand prisoner whose end was now so nearly ap- 
proaching — words Avhich would be to him sweeter than the honey which had 
sustained his hunger in the wilderness, dearer than water-springs in the dry 
ground. And no sooner had the disciples departed, than He who would not 
seem to be guilty of idle flattery, but yet wished to jjrevent His hesirers from 
cherishing one depreciatory thought of the great Prophet of the Desert, uttered 
over His friend and Forerunner, in language of perfect loveliness, the memor- 
able eulogy, that he was indeed the promised Voice in the new dawn of a 
nobler day, the greatest of all Hod’s herald messengers — the Elias who, accord- 
ing to the last word of ancient prophecy, was to precede the Advent of the 
Messiah, and to prepare His way. 

“AVhat went ye out into the wilderness for to see? 

“ A reed shaken by the Avind ? 

“ But AA'hat Avont ye out for to see ? 

“ A man clothed in soft raiment ? 

“ Behold, they that Avear soft clothing are in h'ayg’ houses ! ^ 

• Even if tlio spiritual meaning did not prcdoniiuato in those expressions, as seems to bo clear from the 
words which formed their climax, yet the recent miracle at Nain would alone suffice to justify this 
allusion. I may observe here that I quote from those latter chapters of “Isaiah” without thinking it 
necessary to call the writer of them, as Ewald does, “the Great Unnamed.” 

■ “ Tliose in gorgeous apparel and luxury,” is the slight variation in St. Luke. John, too, had hecn 
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For this is lie of 

l\ 


“ But what went ye out for to see ? 

"A prophet? 

“Yea, I say unto you, and far more than a prophet, 
whom it is written. Behold, I send My mes- 
senger before Thy face, who shall prepare Thy 
way before Thee.” 

And having pronounced this rhythmic and 
impassioned eulogy. He proceeded to speak to 
them more calmly respecting Himself and John, 
and to tell them that though Jolin was the last 
and greatest of the Old Dispensation, yet the 
least in the kingdom of lieaven was greater 
than he. The brevity with which the words 
are repeated leaves their meaning uncertain; 
hut the superiority intended is a superiority 
doubtless in spiritual privileges, not in moral ex- 
altation. “ The least of that which is greatest,” 
says a legal raa.xim, “ is greater than the greatest 
of that which is least and in revealed know- 
ledge, in illimitable hope, in conscious closeness 
of relationship to His Father and His Ood, the 
humblest child of the New Covenant is more 
richly endowed than the greatest prophet of the 
Old. And into that kingdom of God whose 
advent was now proclaimed, henceforth with 
holy and happy violence they all might j)ress. 

Such eager violence — natural to those who 
hunger and thirst after righteousness — Avould 
be only acceptable in the sight of God.* 

Many who heard these words, and especially 
the publicans and those who were scorned as 
the “people of the earth,”" accepted with joy and gratitude this approbation 
of their confidence in John. But there were others — the accredited teachers 



THE HEED OF FALESTIME. 

{Arumio iU>hhji\) 


Ungs’ houses, hut it was in hairy mantle, and not to praise, hut to d(‘nonuce. As Laugo fincly 
t^hserves, John was not a reed waving in the wind, but rather a cedar lialf-uprooiod by llie stoi m. 

* Cf. Isa. lx. 8, 11 ; Luke v. 1 ; xiii. 24. 

^ The am ha-arets, or as we should say, “mere boors. 
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of the written and oral Law — who listened to such words with contemptuous 
dislike. Struck with these contrasts, Jesus drew an illustration from peevish 
children who fretfully reject every effort of their fellows to delight or to amuse 
them. Nothing could please such soured and rebellious natures. The flute 
and dance of the little ones who played at weddings charmed them as 
little as the long wail of the simulated funeral. God’s “ richly- variegated 
wisdom ” had been e.xhibitcd to them in many fragments, and by n^any 
methods,^ yet all in vain. John had come to them in the stem asceticism 
of the hermit, and they called him mad; Jesus joined in the banquet and 
the marriage-feast, and they called Him “an eater and a wine-drinker.”* 
Even so ! yet Wisdom lias been e\'cr justified at her children’s hands. Those 
children have not disgraced their divine original. Fools might account their 
life as madness, and their end to be without honour; but how is the very 
humblest of them numbered among the children, of God, and their lot among 
the saints ! 

^ Eph. iii. 10; Hob. i. 1. 

- Matt. xi. 10—10; Luko \ni. 31— 05. The A. V., “ a j^luttoiions man and a wine-bibbor/^ is porhaps 
a ahado too strong ; tlio words do not noccssarily moan more than a hon vivant, but perhaps they 
correspond to exprossions which connoted something more in Aramaic, (pdyos (“ eater ”) does not occur in 
the LXX., but “ wiiic-drinker” is found in Prov. xxhi. 20. 

^ Wisd. V. 4, 5; cf. Ps. li. i; Rom. iii. 4. I have embodied into ilio text, without expansion, reference, 
or cominfuit, the vifnv which sofuns to mo the host ; and I liave followed the same method of dealin<? 
with many other passagf^s of which tlie exegesis i.s confessedly dithcult, and to some extent uncertain. 

1 cannot accept Ewald’s notion that the allusion i.s to a kind of “gnessiiig-gaiiie,** whore the children 
had to pay forfeit if they failed to understand tho scene whieh their fellows were acting. 




“Because of tlio savour of thy good ointments tliy name is as ointment poured forth.’’— C ant. i. 3. 

-4i — <5 <0. 

UT not even yet apparently were the deeds and sayings 
of this memorable day concluded; for in the narra- 
tive of St. Ijukc it seems to have been on the same 
day that, perhaps at Nain, perhaps at Magdala, Jesus 
received and accepted an invitation from one of the 
Pharisees who bore the very common name of Simon. ^ 



apostles alone. 
29 


^ Luko vii. 36 — 50. Tlioso who idoiitify this feast at the house of 
Simon the Pharisee, in Galileo, witli the long-suhstHiueiit feast at tlio 
house of Simon tho leper, at Bethany, and tlio anointing of the foot 
by “a woman that was a sinner in the city,” with tiie anointing of tho Jieari hy 
Mary tho sister of Martha, adopt principles of criticism so reckless and arbitrary 
that their general accept ance would rob tho Gospels of all crodihility, and make 
them hardly worth study as truthful narratives. As for th(' names Simon and 
Judas, which have led to so many ideid ificatious of different persons and different 
incidents, they wore at least as common among tho Jews of tliat day as Smith 
and Jones among ourselves. Tliero are five or six Judes and nine Simons 
mentioned in tlie New Testament, and two Judes and two Simons among tho 
Josephus speaks of some ten Judes and twenty Simons in Ids writings, and there must. 
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The cause or object of the invitation we do not know; but as yet Jesua 
had come to no marked or open rupture with the Pharisaic party, and they 
may even have imagined that He might prove of use to them as the docile 
instrument of their political and social purposes. Probably, in inviting Him, 
Simon was influenced partly by curiosity, partly by the desire to receive a 
popular and distinguished teacher, partly by willingness to show a distant 
approval of something which may have struck him in Christ’s looks, or words, 
or ways. It is quite clear that the hospitality was meant to be qualified and 
condescending. All the ordinary attentions which would have been paid to 
an honoured guest were coldly and cautiously omitted. There was no water 
for the weary and dusty feet, no kiss of welcome upon the cheek, no perfume 
for the hair, nothing but a somewhat ungracious admission to a vacant place 
at the tabic, and the most distant courtesies of ordinary intercourse, so 
managed that the Guest might feel that He was supposed to be receiving an 
honour, and not to be conferring one. 

In order that the mats or carpets which are hallowed by domestic prayer 
may not be rendered unclean by any pollution of the streets, each guest, as he 
enters a house in Syria or Palestine, takes off his sandals, and leaves them 
at the door. He then proceeds to his place at the table. In ancient times, 
as we find throughout the Old Testament,^ it was the custom of the Jews to 
eat their meals sitting cross-legged — as is still common throughout the East — 
in front of a tray placed upon a low stool, on which is set the dish containing 
the heap of food, from which all help themselves in common. But this custom, 
though it has been resumed for centuries, appears to have been abandoned 
by the Jews in the period succeeding the Captivity. Whether they had 
borrowed the recumbent posture at meals from the Persians or not, it is 
certain, from the expressions employed, that in the time of our Lord the Jews, 
like the Greeks and Homans, reclined at banquets,*^ upon couches placed round 
tables of much the same height as those now in use. We shall see hereafter 
that even the Passover was eaten in this attitude. The beautifiil and pro- 
foundly moving incident which occurred in Simon’s house can only be 

tlierefore, have been iliousaiiJs cf oflierr. wlio at this period had ono of these two names. The incident is 
one quite in accordance with the custoiiis of the time and country, and there is not the least improbability 
in its repetition under ditf(*rcnt circumstances (Eccles. ix. 8 ; Cant. iv. 10 ; Amos vi. 6 ; Jer, 
f, 11, 2; Sen. j^. 8G ; Aul, Gell, yii. 12, &c.). Tlie custom still continues (Kenan, Vie de Jestis, p. 385). 

* We do not hoar of reclining till the Exile (Esth. i. 6; vii. 8). 

2 The words used are i.mmirreip, “ rccliuo ” (Luke xi. 37 ; John xxi. 20 ; Tobit ii. 1), iLyoKfitrOah “ to lie at 
table ” (Luke vii. 37; cf. 3 Esdras iv. 10), dyaKKivtadai, “ to lean back ” (Luke vii. 36; xii« 37 ; Judith xii. 
of. dpx^'rpiKKivos^ “ the president of a banquet ” (John ii. 8J. 
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“SHE WAS A SmNEE.” 

understood by remembering that as the guests lay on the couches which sur- 
rounded the tables, their feet would be turned towards any spectators who 
were standing outside the circle of bidden guests. 

An Oriental’s house is by no means his castle. The universal prevalence' 
of the law of hospitality — the veiy first of Eastern virtues — almost forces him 
to live with open doors, and any 
one may at any time have access 
to his rooms. But on this occasion 
there was one who had summoned 
up courage to intrude upon that re- 
spectable dwelling-place a presence 
which was not only unwelcome, but 
positively odious. A poor, stained, 
fallen woman, notorious in the place 
for her evil life, discovering' that 
Jesus was supping in the house of 
the Pharisee, ventured to make her 
way there among the throng of 
other visitants, carrying with her 
an alabaster box of spikenard. She 
found the object of her search, and 
as she stood humbly behind Him, 
and listened to His words, and 
thought of all that He was, and all 
to which she had fallen — thought 
of the stainless, sinless purity of 
the holy and youthful Prophet, and 
of her own shameful, degraded life — 
she began to weep, and her tears 
dropped fast upon His unsandalled 
feet, over which she bent lower and lower to hide her confusion and her 
sliame. The Pharisee would have started back with horror from the touch, 
still more from the tear, of. such an one ; he would have wiped away the 
fancied pollution, and driven off the presumptuous intruder with a cur.se. But 
this woman felt instinctively that Jesus would not treat her so ; she felt that 
highest sinlessness is also the deepest sympathy ; she saw that where 

* iwiyyovffa (Luko Tii. 37). 



."^ITTI.VG AT MRAT. 

{Fi'Otn a MS* of the ninth ccntivy in the Bibliothi'que Xntionalft Paris,} 
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the hard respectability of her fellow-sinner would repel, the perfect holiness 
of her Saviour would receive. Perhaps she had heard those infinitely tender 
and gracious words which may have been uttered on this very day^— “ Come 
unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
And she was emboldened by being unreproved; and thus becoming conscious 
that, whatever others might do, the Lord at any rate did not loathe or scorn 

her, she drew yet nearer* to 

f Him, and, sinking down upon 

her knees, began with her long 
dishevelled hair to wipe the 
feet which had been wetted 
with her tears, and then to 
cover them with kisses, and at 
last — breaking the alabaster 
0 bathe them with the precious 

: sight of that dishevelled woman, 
me of her humiliation, the agonies 
penitence, the quick dropping of 
rs, the sacrifice of that perfume 
lad been one of the instruments 
unhallowed arts, might have 
[ even the stoniest feelings into 
•tion of sympathy. But Simon, 
arisee, looked on with icy dislike 
approval. The irresistible appeal 
of that despairing and brokcn- 
sriKENAui hearted moumer did not move him. It 

was not enough for him that Jesus had 
but suffered the unhappy creature to kiss and anoint His feet, without 
spdaking to her as yet one word of encouragement. Had He been a prophet. 
He ought to have known what kind of woman she was ; and had He 
known. He ought to have repulsed her with contempt and indignation, as 
Simon would himself have done. Her mere touch almost involved the 
necessity of a ceremonial quarantine. One sign from Him, and Simon would 

* They are given by St. Matthew in close connection witli the preceding events (xi. 28) ; it iSj howc 
clear that 9t. Matthew is here recording discourses, or j)arts of discourses, which belong to different 


sriKEXAiu [^Xiirdostiichys Jatamansi). 
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have been only too glad of an excuse for ejecting such a pollution from the 
shelter of his roof. 

The Pharisee did not utter these thoughts aloud, but his frigid demeanour, 
and the contemptuous expression of countenance, which he did not take the 
trouble to disguise, showed all that was passing in his heart. Our Lord heard 
his thoughts,^ but did not at once reprove and expose his cold uncharity and 
unrelenting hardness. In order to call general attention to His words. He 
addressed His host. 

“ Simon, I have something to say to thee.” 

“ Master, say on,” is the somewhat constrained reply. 

“ There was a certain creditor who had two debtors : the one owed five 
hundred pence, and the other fifty; and when they had nothing to pay, he 
freely forgave them both. Tell me then, which of them will love him most ? ” 

Simon does not seem to have had the slightest conception that the question 
iiad any reference to himself — as little conception as David had when he 
pronounced so frank a judgment on Nathan’s parable. 

“ I imagine,” he said — there is a touch of supercilious patronage, of sur- 
|)rised indifterence to the whole matter in the word he uses^ — “ I presume 
that he to whom he forgave most.” 

“ Thou hast rightly judged.” And then — the sterner for its very gentleness 
and forbearance — came the moral and application of the little tale, couched in 
that rhythmic utterance of antithetic parallelism which our Lord often adopted 
iu His loftier teaching, and which appealed like the poetry of their own pro- 
phets to the ears of those who heard it. Though Simon may not have seen 
the point of the parable, perhaps the penitent, with the quicker intuition of a 
contrite heart, had seen it. But what must have been her emotion when He 
who hitherto had not noticed her, now turned full towards her, and calling 
the attention of all who were present to her shrinking figure, as she sat upon 
the ground, hiding with her two hands and with her dishevelled hair the con- 
fusion of her face, exclaimed to the astonished Pharisee — 

“ Simon ! dost thou mark® this woman ? 


‘ “ Audivit PharisaAum cogitaut^m “ He heard the Pharisee thmkiug ” (Aug., Serm, xeix.). “ Guard 
Well thy thoughts, for thoughts aro hoard in heaven.” 

= Luke vii. 43. Of. Acts ii. 15. 

’ BKirtis, not ipfi (ver. 44). Perhaps Simon had disdained even to look at her atleuiively, as though 
aveu tlMt would stain his sanctity 1 The “I was thino own guest” is an atiempt to Iiring out tlie force , 
ohservable in the order of tlw Greek original. The M rabr “ on the feet , ’ implies the pouring. Of. 
ilev. viil 3; Gen. xviu. 4j Judg. xix. 21. 
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“ I was thine own guest : thou pouredst no water over my feet ; but she, 
with her tears, washed my feet, and with her hair she wiped them. 

“ No kiss gavest thou to Me ; but she, since the time I came in, has been 
ceaselessly covering my feet with kisses.^ 

“ My head with oil tliou anointedst not j but she with spikenard anointed 
my feet. 

“ Wherefore I say to you, her sins — her many sins — have been forgiven ; 
but he to whom there is but little forgiveness, loveth little.” 

And then like the rich close of gracious music, he added, no longer to 
■ Simon, but to the poor sinful woman the words of mercy, “ Thy sins have 
been forgiven.” 

Our Lord’s words were constantly a new revelation for all who heard them, 
and if we may judge from many little indications in the Gospels, they seem 
often to have been followed, in tlic early days of His ministry, by a shock of 
surprised silence, which at a later date, among those who rejected Him, broke 
out into fierce reproaches and indignant murmurs. At this stage of His 
work, the spell of awe and majesty produced by His love and purity, and by 
that inward Divinity which shone in His countenance and sounded in Ilis 
voice, had not yet been broken. It was only in their secret thoughts that the 
guests — rather, it seems, in astonishment than in wrath — ventured to question 
this calm and simple claim to a more than earthly attribute. It was only 
in their hearts that they silently mused and questioned, “Who is this, who 
forgiveth sins also ? ” Jesus knew their inward hesitations ; but it had been 

prophesied of Him that “ He .should not strive nor cry, neither should lli.s 

voice be heard in the streets and because He would not break the brui.se(l 

reed of their faith, or quench the smoking llax of their reverent amazement, 

He gently sent aAvay the woman who had been a sinner, with the kind word;?, 

“ Thy faith hath saved tlice : go into peace.” ® And to peace beyond all doubt 
she went, even to the peace of God which passeth all understanding, to tbe 
peace which Jesus gives, which is jiot as the world gives. To the general 
lesson which her story inculcates we shall retuni hereafter, for it is one whick 
formed a central doctrine of Christ’s revelsition ; I mean the lesson that cold 
and selfish hypocrisy is in the sight of God as hateful as more glaring sin; 
the lesson that a life of sinful and impenitent respectability may be no less 
deadly and dangerous than a life of open shame. But meanwhile the touching 

• Tlu re is a contrast Iwtweeii tlio mere iplhw*, “ a kis.s,” and the ,Hara^i\oi!(rtt, “ eagerly Idssing ” (ver. 

* Yiino 50, «<i not only “in,” but "to or for peace.” 
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words of an English poet may serve as the best comment on this beautiful 
incident 

“ She sat and wept beside his feet; the weight 
Of sin oppressed her heart ; for all tiio blame, 

And the poor malice of the worldly shame, 

To her were past, extinct, and out of date ; 

Only the sin remained — the leprous ntate. 

She would be melted by the heat of love, 

By fires far fiercer than are blown to prove 
And purge the silver ore adulterate. 

She sat and wept, and with her untressed hair, 

Still wiped the feet she was so lilesscd to touch ; 

And Ho wiped off the soiling of despair 

From her sweet soul, lx‘cause she loved so nnicli.” * 


An ancient tradition — especially pi*evalent in the Western Church, and 
followed by the translators of our English version— a tradition which, though 
it must ever remain uncertain, is not in itself improbable, and cannot be dis- 
proved — ^identifies this woman with Mary of Magdala, “out of Avhom Jesus 
cast seven devils.”^ This exorcism is not elsewhere alluded to, and it would 
be perfectly in accordance with the genius of Hebrew phraseology if the 
expression had been applied to her, in consequence of a passionate nature and 
an abandoned life. The Talmudists have much to say respecting her — her 
wealth, her extreme beauty, her braided locks, licr sliameless prolligacy, bei' 
husband Pappus, and her paramour Pandora;’’ but all that we really know of 
the Magdalene from Scripture is the <leep enthusiasin of devotion and gratitude 
which attached her, heart and soul, to her Saviour’s service. In the chapter 
of St. Luke which follows this incident she is mentioned first among the 
women who accompanied Jesus in His wanderings, and ministered to Him of 
their substance and it may be that in the narrative of the incident at 
Simon’s house her name was suppressed, out of that delicate consideration 

' Hartley Ooleridgo. 

' This tradition is alluded to by Ambrose {In Luc.), Jerome (in Matt. xxvi. (\), jukI Augustine {De Cons. 
Evdng. 69), and accepted by Gregory the Great {Honi. in Evv. 3l)). Any one who has read my friend 
Professor Plumptre’s article on “Mary Magdalene,” in Smitirs Diet, of the Bible, will perlmps ho 
^^urjirised that I accept oven the possibility of this ideutifieatiou, whieli lie calls “ a figment utterly 
has(‘les8.” I have partly answered the supposed objections to the ideiitifieaiioii in the tt^xt, and mainly 
differ from Professor Plumptro in liis view of the “seven dtmions.” IMiis, ho say.s, is ineompatibio 
^ith the life implied by the word afiaproaKS?, “a sinner.” To which I reply by referring to Luke iv. 

^alt. X, 1, &c. Gregory the Great rightly hold tliat the “ seven demons ” may have? btum applied to tlio 
many sins,” for Lightfoot has shown that the Rabbis ascrilied drunkmiuoss and lust to tlio immediate 
agency of demons (v. supr,^ p. 180). 

^ Tlio reader will, I am sure, excuse me from tho tedious (ask of reproducing all llicso venomous 

absitrd fictions, which are as devoid of literary as they are of historic viiliie. 

^ Chap. viii. 2, 
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which, in other passages, makes the Evangelists suppress the condition of 
Matthew and the name of Peter. It may be, indeed, that the woman who 
was a sinner went to find the peace which Christ had promised to her troubled 
conscience in a life of deep seclusion and obscurity, which meditated in silence 
on the merciful forgiveness of her Lord ; but in the popular consciousness she 
will till the end of time be identified with the Magdalene whose very name 
has passed into all civilised languages as a synonym for accepted penitence 
and pardoned sin. The traveller who, riding on the shores of Q-ennesaretli, 
comes to the ruinous tower and solitary palm-tree that mark the Arab village 
of El Mejdel, will involuntarily recall this old tradition of her whose sinful 
beauty and deep repentance have made the name of Magdala so famous; 
and though the few miserable peasant huts are squalid and ruinous, and the 
inhabitants are living in ignorance and degradation, he will still look witl) 
interest and emotion on a site which brings back into his memory one of 
tire most signal jrroofs that no one — not even the most fallen and the most 
despised — is regarded as an outcast by Him whose very work it was to seek 
and save that which was lost. Perhaps in the balmy air of Hennesareth, 
in the brightness of the sky above his head, in the sound of the singing bird,? 
which fills the air, in the masses of purple blossom which at some seasons of 
the year festoon these huts of mud, he may see a type of the love and 
tenderness which is large and rich enough to encircle with the grace of fresh 
and heavenly beauty the ruins of a once eaiHily and desecrated life.^ 


‘ Any ono who cares to see the various plays on, and derivations suggested for, the name Magdalene, can 
do so in Lightfoot, Hor. Hchr., in Malt. xxvi. 6, and Prof, Pliimptro uhi supr. Nothing can be inferred 
against its mcaniug “ of Magdala ’’ from Luke viii. 2. 
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CHAPTER XXTr. 

JESUS AS HE THVED IN GALILEE. 


rh ykp rrdeos Xp.rrraD hpiy irr<ie«a 4,rriy . . . «al ri Sdnpoo. airoS x<ipa «m.t.V».>-Athan., J?c Incarn 

to this period of our Lord’s earlier uiiuistry that 
those mission journeys belong— tliose cii-cuits tlirough 
the towns and villages of Galilee, teaching, and 
^ \ preaching, and performing works of mercy — which 

/ are so frequently alluded to in the first three Gospels, 
and which are specially mentioned at this point of 
the narrative by the Evangelist St. Luke. “He walked 
in Galilee.”® It was the brightest, hopefullest, most 



‘ “For the suffering of Christ is our deliverance from suffering 
His tear our joy.*' 


and 


2 Matt. iv. 23; ix. 35; Mark i. 39; Liiko iv. 15, 44; .John vii. 1 : 
‘'ambulaiido docebat “ Ho was teachiii^^ in walking ” (Hrotsriiiieider). hi this 
part of tho narrative I mainly follow St. Luko’s ordor, only varying from it 
where there seems reason for doing so, I have, however, alreatly stateid my dis- 
0 d • .I* • possibility of a final harmony ; and in a few instaiiees where no 

fho nr T* in the narrative of the Evangelists, I have followed a plan distinctly sanctioned 

prac ice of St. Matthew-^viz., that of grouping together events which have a subjective connection^ 
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active episode in His life. At this point, tlierefore, one or two facts and 
features of His life on earth may fitly be introduced. 

Let us then suppose ourselves to mingle with any one fragment of those 
many multitudes which at this period awaited Him at every point of His 
career, and let us gaze on Him as they did when He was a man on earth.^ 

We are on that little plain that runs between the hills of Zebulon and 
Naphtali, somewhere between the villages of Kefr Kenna and the so-called 
Kana el-Jalil. A sea of com, fast yellowing to the harvest, is around us, and 
the bright, innumerable flowers that broider the wayside are richer and larger 
than those of home. The path on which we stand leads in one direction to 
Accho and the coast, in the other over the summit of Hattin to the Sea of 
Oalilee. The land is lovely with all the loveliness of a spring day in Palestine, 
but the hearts of the eager, excited crowd, in the midst of which we stand, 
are too much occupied by one absorbing thought to notice its beauty ; for some 
of them are blind, and sick, and lame, and they know not whether to-day a 
finger of mercy, a word of healing — nay, even the touch of the garment of 
this great Unknown Prophet as He passes by — may not alter and gladden tlic 
whole complexion of their future lives. And farther back, at a little distance 
from the crowd, standing among the wheat, with covered lips, and warning 
off* all who approached them with the cry, I'ame, Tame — “ Unclean ! unclean ! ” 
— clad in mean and scanty garments, are some fearful and mutilated figures 
Avhom, with a shudder, we recognise as lepers. 

The comments of the crowd show that many different motives have brought 
them together. Some are there from interest, some from curiosity, some from 
the vulgar contagion of enthusiasm which they cannot themselves explain. 
]\Iarvellous tales of Him — of His mercy, of His power, of His gracious words, 
of His mighty deeds — are passing from lip to lip, mingled, doubtless, with 
suspicions and calumnies. One or two Scribes and Pharisees who are present, 

Aliy ono wlio Ims long and carefully studied tlio Gospels Las probably arrived at a strong opinion as to tbo 
possible or even probalilo onlor of ovf'iits; but whon ho sees no two indo2)cnd6nt harmonists agreeing 
even in the common cliroiiological principles or daia oven as to tho number of years in Clu'is^® 
ministry), ho will probably feel tliai llie order bo adoptvS will carry no conviction to others, boAvovcf 
jflausiblo it may seem io himeelf. I r.gree, however, more nearly with Lange and Stier— though by no 
means adopting tlioir entire arraiigcmout — than witli most other witors. 

' Tlio general idea of tliis chapter, and most of its details, were suggested to me by au exceedingly 
beautiful and interesting little tract of Dr. F. Delitzsch, called welch ein Menach, Ein Geschichts- 
gomaldo. (Leipzig, 186*9.) Some may perhaps consider that both Dr. Delitzsch and I have g^veu too 
much scope to tho imagination ; but, with the exception of ono or two references to early tradition, tlioy 
will scarcely find an incident, or even an expression, which is not sanctioned by notices in the Evangelists* 

Asochis ; now called E) Buttaiif. 
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holding themselves a little apart from the crowd, whisper to each other their 
perplexities, their indignation, their alarm. 

Suddenly over the rising ground, at no great distance, is seen the cloud of 
dust which marks an approaching company ; and a young hoy of Magdala or 
Bethsaida, heedless of the scornful reproaches of tlie Scribes, points in that 
direction, and runs excitedly forward with the shout of Mdka Meshkhah ! 
MaJka MesJnchah — “ the Xing Messiah ! the King Messiah ! ” — which even on 
youthful lips must have quickened the heart-beats of a simple Galila^an throng.’ 

And now the throng approaches. It is a motley multitude of young and 
old, composed mainly of peasants, but with others of higher rank interspei-sed 
in their loose array — here a frowning Pharisee, there a gaily-clad Ilerodian 
whispering to some Greek merchant or Roman soldier his scoffing comments 
on the enthusiasm of the crowd. But these are the lew, and almost every 
eye of that large throng is constantly directed towards One w'lio stands in 
the centre of the separate group which the crowd surrounds. 

In the front of this group walk some of the newly-chosen Apostles : behind 
are others, among whom there is one whose restless glance and saturnine 
countenance® accord but little witli that look of ojjenness and innocence which 
stamps his comrades as honest men. Some of those who are looking on whisper 
that he is a certain Judas of .Kerioth, almost the only follower of Jesus who 
is not a Galila?an. A little further in the rear, behind the remainder of the 
Apostles, are four or five women,^ some on foot, some on mules, among 


' I take tho supposed incident in part from Dr. Delif zscli ; and after the annoimoeinont of John tlio 
Baptist (John i. 26, 32, &c.), and such incidents as tliose recorded in Luke iv. IJ, iho surniiso of Joliii 
iv. 29 ; vii. 41 must hare been on many lips. 

“ In the Apocryphal Gospels there is a notion that Judas had onco boon a demoniac, whom Jesus, as a 
boy, had healed (Ev. Inf. Arab. c. xxxv.; Hofmann, Lebm Jean nacJi d, Ajmkr. 202). For ilio legendary 
notion of his aspect, see the story of St. Brandan, so excpxisitely told by Mr. Mattliew Arnold 

“ At last (it was the Chri.stmas night ; 

Stars shone after a ilay of storm) 

He sees float by an iceberg wliite, 

And on it - Christ !— a living form ! 

“That furtive mien, that scowling eye, 

Of hair that rc<l and tiifteil fell ; 

It is - oh, where shall T^randan tly? - 
The traitor Judas, out of hell.” 

® Perhaps more (Luke viii. 3, “ many others ”). It is curiou.s that no mention is made of tho wife of 
Peter or of the other married Apostles (1 Oor. ix. 5). Of Susanna hero meutionod by St. Luko, absolutely 
nothing further is known. Mary, the mother of James the Less, was another of thoso ministering women; 
*^iid it is an illustration of the extreme paucity of names among tlio Jews, and the confusion that n'siilt.*^ 
fi*om it, that there are perhaps as many as seven Marys in tlio Gosped History alone. Tho fact that 
^boy were ministering to Him of their substance shows, among oflior circumstances, tliat there was 
ho absolute community of goods in the little baud. 
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whom, though they are partly veiled, there are some who recognise the once 
wealthy and dissolute but now repentant Mary of Magdala ; and Salome, the 
wife of the fisherman Zabdia; and one of still higher wealth and position, 
Joanna, the wife of Chuza, steward of Herod Antipas.^ 

But He whom all eyes seek is in the very centre of the throng ; and 
though at His right is Peter of Bethsaida, and at His left the more youthful 
figure of John, yet every glance is absorbed by Him alone. 

He is not clothed in soft raiment of byssus or purple, like Herod’s courtiers, 
or the luxurious friends of the Procurator Pilate : He docs not wear the white 
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ephod of the Levite, or the sweeping robes of the Scribe. There are not, 
on His arm and forehead, the tejjhillm or phylacteries,^ which the Pharisees 
make so broad j and though there is at each corner of His dress the fringe 
and blue thread which the Law enjoins, it is not worn of the ostentatious 
size affected by those who wished to parade the scrupulousness of their ohe- 

‘ Tlio Blossod Virgiu was not one of this miuisieriug company. Tlio roaaou for her absence from it 
is not given. It is not impossible that a certain amount of constraint was jnit upon her by the “ brethren 
of the Lord,” who on three distinct occasions (Matt. xii. 4(>; Mark iii. 21; John viL 3: see pp. 213, 24o) 
interfered with Jesus, and oii one of those iiccosions sccra to liave worked upon the susceptibilities 
of His mother. Meanwhile lior ahsemeo from Christ’s journeyiiigs is an incidental proof of the deep 
seclusion in which she evidently lived — a seclusion sufficiently indicated by the silence of the Gospels 
respecting her, and which accords most accurately mth the incidental notices of her humble 
meditative character. 

^ Wo cannot believe tliat Christ sanctioned by His own practice— at any rate, in manhood— the idle and 
superstitious custom of wearing those little text-boxos, which had in all probability originated merely in 
unintelligent and slavishly literal intorjiretation of a metaphorical command. For further information about 
the tephillin, I may refer the reader to my article on “ Frontlets ” in Dr. Smith’s Dkt of the Bible, or to 
the still fuller article by Dr. Ginsburg in Kitto’s Bihl. Cyclop, s. v. “ Phylacteries.” 
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<lience. He is in the ordinary dress of His time and country. He is not 
bareheaded — as painters usually represent Him — for to move about bare- 
headed in the Syrian sunlight is impossible, ^ but a white kejii/eh, such as is 
worn to this day, covers his hair, fastened by an nffhal, or fillet, round the 
top of the head, and falling back over the neck 
and shoulders. A large blue outer robe or tallifh, 
pure and clean, but of the simplest materials, 
covers His entire person, and only shows occasional 
glimpses of the ketoneth, a seamless woollen tunic 
of the ordinary striped texture, so common in the 
East, which is confined by a girdle round the 
waist, and which clothes Him from the neck 
almost down to the sandalled feet. But the 
simple garments do not conceal the King; and 
though in Ilis bearing there is nothing of the 
self-conscious haughtiness of the Eabbi, yet, in 
its natural nobleness and unsought grace, it is such 
as instantly sufiices to check every rude tongue 
and overawe every wicked thought. 

And His aspect ? He is a man of middle size, 
and of about thirty years of age, on whose face 
the purity and charm of youth arc mingled with 
the thoughtfulness and dignity of manhood. His 
hair, which legend has compared to tlie colour of 
wine, is parted in the middle of the forehead, 
and flows down over the neck. His features are 
paler and of a more Hellenic type than the 
weather-bronzed and olive-tinted faces of the hardy fishermen who are His 
Apostles; but though those features have evidently been marred by sorrow 
— though it is manifest that those eyes, whose pure and indescribable glance 
seems to read the very secrets of the heart, have often glowed through 
tears — ^yet no man, whose soul has not been eaten away by sin and sellislmess, 
can look unmoved and unawed on the divine expression of that calm and 

‘ Thia must surely have occurred to every one after a inoinent’s roHcctioii, yot, strauffo to say, I cannot 
recall one of the great works of mediaeval art in whicli the Saviour is depicted with covered head. Tlio 
etdiuary articles of dress now are the kwnts, or inner shirt; gtnnbdr, or haftan, open gown of silk or 
*etton, overlapping in front; nawnar, or girdle; abba, or abaiijeh, a strong, coarse cloak, in which the wearer 
usually sleeps ; and tarhvsh, or fez. (See Thomson, Land and Book, 1., cJt. ix.) 
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patient face. Yes, this is He of whom Moses and the Prophets did speak — 
Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of Mary, and the Son of David ; and the Son of 
Man, and the Son of God. Our eyes have seen the King in His beauty. 
We have beheld His glory, the glory as of the only-begotten of the Father, 
full of grace and truth. And having seen Him we can well understand how, 
while He spake, a certain woman of the company lifted up her voice and 
said, “ Blessed is the womb that bare Thee, and the paps that Thou hast 
sucked ! ” “ Yea, rather blessed,” He answered, in words full of deep sweet 
mj'stery, “ are they that hear the word of God and keep it.” 

One (H’ two facts and features of His life on earth may here be fitly 
introduced. 

1. First, then, it was a life of jmverty. Some of the old Messianic pro- 
phecies, which the Jews in general so little understood, had already indicated 
His voluntary submission to a humble lot.^ “Though He were rich, yet for 
our sakes He became poor.” Ho was born in the caveni-stable, cradled in 
the manger. His mother oftered for her purification the doves which were 
the offering of the poor. The flight into Fgypt was doubtless accompanied 
with many a hardship, and when He returned it was to live as a carpenter, 
and the son of a carpenter, in the despised provincial village. It was as a 
poor wandering teacher, possessing nothing, that He travelled through the 
land. With the words, “ Blessed are the poor in spirit,” He began His 
Sermon on the Mount ; and He made it the chief sign of the opening 
dispensation that to the poor the Gospel was being preached. It was a lit 
comment on this His poverty, that after but three short years of His public 
ministry' He was sold l)y one of His own Apostles for the thirty shekels 
Avhich were the price of the meanest slave. 

2. And the simplicily of His life corresponded to its external poverty. 
Never in His life did He possess a roof which He could call His own. The 
humble abode at Nazareth ^vas but shared with numerous brothers and sisters. 
Even the house in Capernaum which He so often visited was not His own 
possession ; it was lent Him by’ one of His disciples. There never belonged 
to Him one foot’s-breadth of the earth which He came to save. We never 

* It seems impossible to trace tbo date or origiu of the later Jewish conception of a suffering Metsias, 
the descendant of Joseph or Ephraim, which is found in Zohar, Bab. Targ. Cant, iv, 5, &c. It is 
that the nation had not realised the point of view which was familiar to the Apostles after Pentecost (see 
Acts iii. 18; xvii. 3; xx^i. 22, 23), and wliich Jesus had so often tanght them (Matt. XTi.'21; xrii. 10— 1-: 
Luke xvii. 25; xxiv. 25 — 27, 46) to regard as the fulfilment of olden prophecy (Ps. xxii.j I*®- 
liii. 2, &c.). 
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hear that any of the beggars, who in every Eastern country are so numerous 
and so importunate, asked Him for alms. Had they done so He might have 
answered with Peter, “ Silver and gold have I none, but such as I have that 
give I thee.” His food was of the plainest. He was ready indeed, when 
invited, to join in the innocent social happiness of Simon’s, or Levi’s, or 
Martha’s, or the bridegroom of Cana’s feast; but His ordinary food was as 
simple as that of the humblest peasant — bread of the coarsest quality,^ fish 
caught in the lake and broiled in embers on the shore, and sometimes a piece 
of honeycomb, probably of the wild honey which was then found abundantly 
in Palestine. Small indeed was the gossamer thread of semblance on which 
His enemies could support the weight of their outrageous calumny, “ Behold 
a glutton and a wine-bibber.” And yet Jesus, though poor, was not a pauper. 
He did not for one moment countenance (as Sakya Mouni did) the life of 
beggary, or say one word which could be perverted into a recommendation of 
that degrading squalor which some religious teachers have represented as the 
perfection of piety; but He and the little company of His followers lived on 
their lawful possessions or the produce of their own industry, and even had 
a bag^ or cash-box of their own, both for their own use and for their charities 
to others. From this they provided the simple rjecessaries of tlie Paschal feast, 
and distributed what they could to the poor ; only Christ does not Himself 
seem to have given money to the poor, because He gave them richer and 
nobler gifts than could bo compared with gold or silver. Yet even the little 
money which they wanted was not always forthcoming, and when the col- 
lectors of the trivial sum demanded from the very poorest for the service of 
the Temple, came to Peter, for the clidracbma wliich was alone rc(]uin‘(l, 
neither he nor his Master had the sum at hand.^ The Son ol* Man had no 
earthly possession besides the clothes He wore. 

3. And it was, as we have seen, a life of toil — of toil from hoyhood upwards, 
in the shop of the carpenter, to aid in maintaining .Himself and His lamily 


^ So we infer from the “ barley loaves of John vi. 9. Barley broail was so little jialatable that it \va.s 
given by way of punishment to soldiers wlio had incurred disgrace. That the J(*ws had a similar feeling 
appears from an anecdote in Tesachirtly fol. 3, 2. Johaiiaii said, “ There is an exeellent barley iiarv(\st/ 
Tli(*y answered, “ Tell that to horses and asses” (See Kuinoel on John vi. 9.) 

• yK<o(ra-6Kofiov (John xii. 6), properly a little box in which Hutc-players kept tlie fongues or reeds of 
t loir flutes. Perhaps, as Mr. Monro suggests to me, a box may have been so called from the resemblaneo 
HI shape to a reed mouthpiece, of which the essential point is an (dastic valve wliich will opmi inwards. It 
wms unlikely that y\<asrir6KOfios should have the same meaning ns y\w<r<TOKOfx€7oy. In tlio LXX. (2 Chron. 
xxn. 8) it is used for the corban-box ^ and by Aquila (Exod, xxxvii. Ij for the Ark. 

" Matt. xvii. 24—27. 
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"by lionest and noble labour ; of toil afterwards to save the world. We have 
seen that “ He went about doing good,” and that this, which is the epitome 
of His public life, constitutes also its sublimest originality. The insight which 



DIDKACIIM OF RHOOES.* 


we have gained already, and shall gain still further, into the manner in which 
His days were sjx'ut, shows us how overwhelming an amount of ever-active 
benevolence was crowded into the brief compass of the hours of light. At 
any moment He was at the service of any call, whether it came from an 
inquirer who longed to l)e taught, or from a sufferer who had faith to l)e 
healed. Teaching, preaching, travelling, doing works of mercy, bearing patiently 
with the fretful impatience of the stiffnecked and the ignorant, enduring with- 
out a murmur the incessant and selfish pressure of the multitude — work like 
this so absorbed His time and energy that we are told, more than once, 
that so many were coming and going as to leave no leisure even to eat. For 
Himself He seemed to claim no rest except the quiet hours of night and 
silence, when He retired so often to pray to His Heavenly Father, amid the 
mountain solitudes which He loved so well. 

4. And it was a life of health. Among its many sorrows and trials, sick- 
ness alone was absent. We hear of His healing multitudes of the sick — we 
never hear that He was sick Himself. It is true that “ the golden Passional 
of the Jlook of Isaiah ” says of Him : “ Suredy He hath home our griefs, 
and carried our sorrows ; yet we did e.steem Him stricken, smitten of God, 
and afflicted. But He was wounded for our transgressions ; He was bruised 
for our iniquities ; the chastisement of our peace was upon Him, and with His 
stripes we are healed;” but the best explanation of that passage has been 

* The coin figured ahovo ha-s h(>on Kf'h’ctcul to serve as an illustration, because Rhodes was one of the 
countries in thif neighbourhood of Juihea that are known to liavc issued didrachms, or double drachmae, tlb> 
tetradnichm (which nearly correspomls in value to a thaler) being the common silver iasiio in Syria. The moaning 
of the name Rhodes is ideasantly ( ommeinoratcd by the ‘»peniiig rose on the reverse, to tho left of which is an 
Apollo and lyre, and above is POAION, (Tlie coin) “ of tho Mhodians ; ” the letters AKE215 below probably form part 
of a magistrate’s name. Tho full-faced Kidiated head of Helios on the obverse tells how the whole island warf 
regarded as the domain (so sang l*iiidar in his 8(?vonth Ohmipic Ode) of the Sun-god, whoso features sh^ 
how tho touch of Oroek art beautified the coarse Ph(enician original, as seen in BaaVs head on a Syrian 
altar, now in the Fitzwilliam ^luseum at Cambridge. It is notable that the coins long preserved at Ste.Genevievt, 
and traditionally culled tho thirty pieces of silver, were all of this type. 
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already supplied from St. Matthew, that He suffered with those whom Ife 
saw suffer. He was touched with a feeling of our infirmities ; His tUvine 
sympathy made those sufferings His own. Certain it is that the story of 
His life and death shows exceptional powers of physical endurance. Xo one 
who was not endowed' with perfect health could have stood out against the 
incessant and wearing demands of such daily life as the Gospels describe. 
Above all, He seems to have possessed that blessing of ready sleep which is 
the best natural antidote to fatigue, and the best influence to calm the over- 
wearied mind, and “ knit up the ravelled sleeve of care.” Even on the wave- 
lashed deck of the little fishing-boat as it was tossed on the storrny'^ sea, He 
could sleep, with no better bed or pillow than the hard leather-covered boss 
that served as the steersman’s cushion." And often in those nights spent 
und('r the starry sky, in the wilderness, and on the mountain-toj). He can 
have had no softer resting-place than the gras.sy turf, no other covering than 
tlie fnl/ith, or perhaps some striped abba, such as often forms the solo bed of 
the Arab at the present day. And we shall see in tJie last sad scene how 
the same strength of constitution and endurance, even sifter all that He had 
undergone, enabled Him to tiold out — alter a sleepless night and a most ex- 
hausting day — under fifteen hours of trial and torture and the long-protracted 
agony of a bitter death. 

5. And, once more, it must have been a life of xorvouy ; for Ho is rightly 
called the “Man of Sorrows.” And yet we think that there is a possibility 
of error here. The terms “sorrow” and “joy” are very relative, and we may 
1)0 sure that if there was crushing soirow — the sorrow of sym])athy with those 
Mho suffered,'^ the sorrow of rejection by those whom He loved, tiie sorrow 
of being hated by those whom He came to save, the sorrows of One on whom 
Mere laid the iniquities of the world, the sorrows of the last long agony' uj)on 
the cross, when it seemed as if even His Father had forsaken Him — ^yet 
assuredly also there was an abounding joy. For the Avorst of all sorrows, the 
most maddening of all miseries — which is the consciousness of alienation from 
Gutl, the sense of shame and guilt and inward degradation, the frenzy of self- 
loathing by which, as by a scourge of fire, the abandoned soul is driven to 
im incurable despair — that was absent, not only in its extreme forms, but even 

^ Matt. Till. 17. 

As usual, we owe this graphic touch, so evidently derived from an eye-wilncss, to (lio iiarrativ*' of 

Mark (iv. 38). 

■ Matt. ix. 36; xiv. 14; xt.32; xx.34; Mark i. 41; Lukevii.13; Markiii.5; Joiiu xi, .I.*. .>>; 

Luke xix. 41. 


31 
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in the faintest of its most transient assoilments ; and, on the other hand, the 
joy of an unsullied conscience, the joy of a stainless life, the joy of a soul 
absolutely and infinitely removed from every shadow of baseness, and every 
fleck of guilt, the joy of an existence wholly devoted to the service of God 
and the love of man — Uiis was ever present to Him in its fullest influences. 
It is hardly what the world calls joy; it was not the merriment of the 
frivolous, like the transient flickering of April sunshine upon the shallow 
stream; it was not the laughter of fools, which is as the crackling of thorns 
under a pot— of this kind of joy, life has but little for a man who feels all 
that life truly means. But, as is said by the great Latin Father, “ Crede mild 
res severa est verum gaudium ” (“ Believe me, a serious thing is true joy ”), and 
of that deep well-spring of life which lies in the heart of things noble, and 
pure, and permanent, and true, even the Man of Sorrows could drink large 
draughts. And though we arc never told that He laughed, while we are 
told that once He wept,^ and that once He sighed, and that more than once 
He was troubled ; yet He who threw no shadow of discountenance on social 
meetings and innocent festivity, could not have been without that inward 
happiness which sometimes shone even upon *His countenance, and wLicli 
we often trace in the tender and almost playful irony of His words.'^ “In 
that hour,” we are told of one occasion in His life, “Jesus rejoiced” — or, as 
it should rather be, exulted — “ in spirit.”^ Can we believe that this rejoicing 
took place once alone ? 


* Liiko xix. il, ^K\av<rfv. In John xi, 34, tho word is only MKpvtrtv, “ ho shod tears.” 

• If wo could attach any iiiiportanco to tho strange story quoted hy Irenauis (J.dr. Haer. v. 33, 3) 

as having lieeii derived by Papias from licarora of St. John, we should only see in it a marked iiistauco 
of this playful and imaginative manner in speaking at unconstrained moments to tho simplest and truest- 
lioarted ©f His followei’s. Tho words, wliich have evidently boon reflected and refracted by the various 
media tlirougli whicli tliey liavo reached us, may have been uttered in a sort of divine irony, as thougli tlioy 
wore a playful d(*scri])tiou of Messianic blessings to be fulfilled, not in the hard Judaic sense, but in a truer 
and more spiritual sense. “ The Lord taught, Tlio days will come in whicli vinos shall spring up, 
having ten thousand stems, and on each stem ten thousand branches, and on each braudl ten thouwautl 
shoots, and on (uicli shoot ton thousand clusters, and on each cluster ten thousand grapes, and each grapo, 
when pross(^d, shall give twenty-five measures of wine. And when any saint shall have seized one cluster, 
another shall cry, ‘ 1 am a bettor cluster ; take me, through me bless the Lord ’ (Westcott, Introd^ p. 
Eusebius (H. E. iii. 39) speaks of Papias as a weak-minded man; and this passage is more like a Talmudie 
or Mohammedan legend than a genuine reminiscence (see Hofmann, Lehen Jem, p. 324) ; yet it perhaps 
admits of the explanation I liave givi ii. Tlie book of Papias was called \6yo»v KvpiaKwv (‘®Nari’a* 

lions of tho Lord’s sayings ”), and another fragment of it which refers to Judas Iscariot shows his credulity 
(Neander, Ch. Hist, E. TV., ii. 430.) 

® Luke X. 21. 




AN EASTERN SOWER. 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

A GREAT DAV IN THE LfFE OF JESUS. 


‘My mystery is for mo, and for the sons of my lioiis «‘.” — Saying attributed to Jems in Clem. Alex, 

Strom. V. 10, 61. 

jHE sequence of events in the narrative on wliicli we 
are now about to enter is nearly tlie same in the first 
three (iospcls. Without ncf^lcctiii" any clear indica- 
tions given by the other Evangelists, we shall, in this 
part of the life of Jesus, mainly follow the chronolo- 
gical guidance of St. Luke. The order of St. Matthew 
and St. Mark appears to be much giiidcd Ijy subjective 
considerations.^ Events in their (Jospcls are some- 
times grouped together by their moral or religious bearings. 
St. Luke, as is evident, pays more attention to the natural 

Papias, on the autliority of John the Ehloi', distiiietly says tl>at fet. M.yk did 
not writo chronologically {oi itimoi the deeds and words of Christ (ap. 

Buseb. H, K iii. 39). 
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sequence, although he also occasionally allows a unity of subject to supersede in 
his arrangement the order of time.^ 

Immediately after the missionary journey which we have described, St. Luke 
adds that when Jesus saw TIimself surrounded by a great multitude out of 
every city, He spake by a parable.’ We learn from the two other Evangelists 
the interesting circumstance that this was the first occasion on which He taught 
in parables, and that they were spoken to the multitude who lined the shore 
Avliile our Lord sat in His favourite pulpit, the boat which was kept for Him 
on the Lake.'^ 

We might infer from St. Mark that this teaching was delivered on the 
afternoon of the day on which He healed the paralytic, but the inference i.s 
too precarious to be relied on.*^ All that we can see is that this new form 
of teaching was felt to be necessary in consequence of the state of mind which 
had been pi'oduced in some, at least, of the hearers among the multitude. 
The one emphatic word “ hearken ! ” with which He prefaced His address 
prepared them for something unusual and memorable in what He was going 
to say.® 

The great mass of hearers must now have been aware of the general 
features in the new Gospel which Jesus preached. Some self-examination, 
some earnest careful thought of their own was now requisite, if they were 
indeed sincere in their desire to profit by His words. “ Take heed hoAv je 
hear ’’was the great lesson which He would now impress. He would warn 
them against the otiose attention of curiosity or mere intellectual interest, 
and would fix u})on their minds a sense of their moral responsibility for the 
efiects produced by what they heard. lie would teach them in such a way 
that the extent of each hearer’s profit should depend largely upon his own 
faithfulness. 

And, tl.'crefore, to show them that the only true fruit of good teaching is 
holiness of life, and that there were many dangers which might prevent its 
growth. He told them His first parable, the Parable of the Sower. The 

’ To lUiiko llio KaOfivs of Tiuko i. 3 mean “iu stiielly aecnrato sec|ucnce,” is to press it overduly. Tke 
word, wliicli is peculiar to St. Luke, is used (piitc vaeruedy iu chap. viii. 1 ; Acts. iii. 24; xi. 4. 

- Luke viii. 4. Tlio expression of St. Mattliew vxiii. 1), “ tho same day,” or as it should be rather, 
that day,” looks more definite; but tlio events tliat follow could not. have taken place on the 

as those narrated in his previous chajder (much of which probably refers to a later period altogether), 
the same phrase is u.sed quite indefinitely iu Acts viii. 1. 

^ Matt. xiii. 2. 

^ Compare Mark ii. 13 ; iv. L 

- Mark iv. 3. 
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imagery of it was derived, as usual, from the objects imrnediak'ly before Iiis 
(yes — the sown fields of Gennesareth ; the siiringing corn in them ; tlie hard- 
troddeft paths which ran through them, on which no corn could grow ; the 
innumerable birds which fluttered over them ready to feed upon the grain; 
the weak and withering struggle for life on the stony place's ; the tangling 
growth of luxuriant thistles in neglected corners ; the deep loam oi’ the general 
soil, on which already the golden ears stood thick and strong, giving promise 
of a sixty and hundred-fold return as they rippled under the balmy wind. ^ 
To us, who from infancy have read the parable side by side with Christ’s 
own interpretation of it, the meaning is singularly clear and plain, and wo see 
in it the liveliest images of the danger incurred by the cold and indifleront, 
by the impulsive and shallow, by the worldly and ambitious, by the pre- 
occupied and the luxurious, as they listen to the Word of God. But it was 
not so easy to those who heard it.’ Even the disciples failed to catch its 
full significance, although they reserved their recpiest for an ex})lanation till 
tlu'y and their Master should be alone. It is clear that parables like this, 
so luminous to us, but so difficult to these simple listeners, suggested thoughts 
which to them were wliolly unfamiliar.^ 

It seems clear that our Lord did not on this occasion deliver all of those 
seven parables — the parable of the sower, ol* the tares of the field, of the grain of 
mustard-seed, of the leaven, of the hid treasure, of the pearl, and of the net — 
Avhich, from a certain resemblance in their subjects and conseeutiveness in their 
teaching, are here grouped together by St. Matthew.'' Seven parables’ de- 
livered at once, and delivered without interpretation, to a promiscuous multitude 
which He was for the first time addressing in this form of teaching, would 
have only tended to bewilder and to distract. Indeed, the expression of 
St. Mark — “as they were able to hear it”" — seems distinctly to imply a 

’ Soe Stauloy, Sin. and Pal., p. •(•)>(!. 

• It is a part of tlio divine boldness of Christ's loaeliiiifi:, .and (he manner in which it (ranscemls in 
•(s s]>lendld paradox all ordinary inodes of exjiressit)!!, that in His exphiuatiou of (lie |>.ariilile, (he seed wlicn 
oiK-o sown is identified with him wdio i . ceives it (Mark iv. IS ; Matt. xiii. 20, “ ho tliat was sown on stony 
places — unfortiinatoly rendered in our version, “ lie that received the need mia," Ke.). See Lijflitiool on 

Hevinion, p. 48. 

^ Matt. xiii. 1 — 23 ; Mark iv. 1 — 2.5; Luke anii. 1 — 18. 

For the scene of their delivery at least changes in Mat t. xiii. 3-1 — 36. 

‘ Matt. xiii. 24—30 ; Mark iv. 26^4 ; Lnke xiii. 18-21. Eiyht, if wo add Mark iv. 26-20. They 
1 usfrate the various reception (the sower); the inin^rled r<‘sults (tlie tares and the ndi; (lie [iriceless 
value (the treasure and the pearl); and the slow gradual extension (the luustard-soed, the leaven, tlie 
springing com) of the Gospel of the kingdom. 

^ Mark iv. 33. 
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gradual and non-continuous course of teaching, which would have lost its 
value if it had given to the listeners more than they were able to remember 
and to understand. We may rather conclude, from a comparison of St. Mark 
and St. Luke, that the teaching of this particular afternoon contained no 
other parables, except perhaps the simple and closely analogous ones of the 
grain of mustiird-seed, and of the blade, the ear, and the full com in the ear, 
which might serve to encourage into patience those who were expecting too 
rapid a revelation of the kingdom of God in their own lives and in the world ; 
and perhaps, with these, the similitude of the candle to warn them not to stifle 
the light they had received, but to remember that Great Light which should 
one day reveal all things, and so to let their light shine as to illuminate 
both their own paths in life, and to shed radianee on the souls of all around. 

A method of instruction so rare, so stimulating, so full of interest — a method 
which, in its unapproachable beauty and finish, stands unrivalled in the annals 
of human speech — would doubtless tend to increase beyond measure the crowds 
that thronged to listen. And through the sultry afternoon He continued to 
teach them, barely succeeding in dismissing them when the evening was 
corno.^ A sense of complete weariness and deep unspeakable longing for 
repose, and solitude, and sleep, seems then to have come over our Lord’s 
spirit. Possibly the desire for rest and quiet may have been accelerated by 
one more ill-judged endeavour of Ilis mother and His brethren to assert a 
claim upon His actions." They had not indeed been able “to come at Him 
for the press,” but their attempt to do so may have been one more reason 
for a desire to get away, and be free for a time from this incessant publicity, 
from these irreverent interferences. At any rate, one little touch, preserved 
for us as usual by the grajihic pen of the Evangelist St. Mark, shows that 
there was a certain eagerness and urgency in His departure, as though in 
His weariness, and in that oppression of mind which results from the wear- 
ing contact with numbers. Ho could not return to Capernaum, but suddenly 
determined on a change of plan. After dismissing the crowd, the disciples took 
Him, “«.«f lie was,”'-^ in the boat, no time being left, in the urgency of His 

' Mark iv. 35. If our ordor of ovriifs bo corrort, those iueideuts took place in the early part of 
Miircli, Jit which time the weather iu Palestine is often intensely hot. 

- Luke viii. 10—21. Tliis cannot Ix) the same incident as that narrated in Matt. xii. 46 — 60 ; Mavk m* 
31 — 35 (r. p. 282), Jis is sliown by the context of those passages. It is, however, exactly the kind cir- 
cumstance, calling fortli tlie same remark, which might naturally Imppen more than once ; and althoug 
a supposition of perpetually recurring similarities is only the uncritical resource of despairing harmonis 
it imi} perhaps bo admissible here. 

“ Mark iv. 36. 
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spirit, for preparation of any kind. He yearned for tke quiet and deserted 
loneliness of the eastern shore. The western shore also is lonely now, and 
the traveller will meet no hiiiuan being there but a few careworn Fellahin, 
or a Jew from Tiberias, or some Arab fishermen, or an armed and mounted 
Sheykh of some tribe of Bedawin. But the eastern shore is loneliness itself; 
not a tree, not a village, not a human being, not a single habitation is 
visible ; nothing but the low range of hills, scarred with rocky fissures, and 
sweeping down to a narrow and barren strip which forms the margin of the 
Lake. In our Lord’s time the contrast of this thinly-inhabited region with 
the busy and populous towns that lay close together on the Plain of Gen- 
ncsareth must have been very striking ; and though the scattered population 
of Pinvea was partly Gentile, we shall find Him not unfrequently seeking to 
recover the tone and calm of His burdened soul by putting those six miles 
of water between Himself and the crowds He taught. 

But before the boat could be pushed off, another remarkable interruption 
occurred. Three of His listeners in succession^ — struck perhaps by the depth 
and power of this His new method of teaching, dazzled too by this zenith of 
His popularity — desired or fancied that they desired to attach themselves to 
Him as permanent disciples. The first was a Scribe, who, thinking no doubt 
that his official rank would make him a most iicceptable disciple, exclaimed 
with ccnfidc'ut asses'eration, “ Lord, I will follow Thee whithersoever Thou 
goest.” But in spite of the man’s high position, in spite of his glowing 
promises. He who cared less than nothing for lip-service, and who preferred 
“the modesty of fearful duty” to the “rattling tongue of audacious elo- 
quence,” coldly checked His would-be follower. He who had called the hated 
publican gave no encouragement to the reputable scribe. He did not reject 
the prolfered service, but neitlier did He accept it. Perhaps “in the man’s 
ilaring enthusiasm. He saw the smoke of egotistical self-deceit.” He pointed 
out that His service was not one of wealth, or lionour, or delight; not one 
in which any could hope for earthly gain. “The foxes,” He said, “have 
holes, and the birds of the air have resting-places,® but the Son of Man® hath 
not where to lay His head.” 


' Matt. viii. 19 — 22 ; Luko Ix. 57 — 02. Tlie position of tlio incident in the narrative ot St. Matthew 
seems to show that it has been narrated out of it.s order, and more generally ^ by St. Luke. 

* Kara(TK7}Pw(T(is, ratlier “ shelters ” than “ nests ; for birds do not live iu nests. , . 

^ This was a title which would kindle no violent antipathy, and yet was understood to be Messiau'^* 
Cf. Dan. vii. 13; John xii. 34. 
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The second was already a partial disciple,^ but wished to become an entire 
follower, with the reservation that he might first be permitted to bury his 
father. " Follow me ! ” was the thrilling answer, “ and let the dead bury their 
dead;” that is, leave the world and the things of the world to mind themselves, 
lie who would follow' Christ must in comparison hate even father and mother, 
lie must leave the spiritually dead to attend to their physically dead.* 

The answer to the third aspirant was not dissitnilar. Ho too pleaded for 
delay — ^wished not to join Christ immediately in His voyage, but first of all 
to bid farewell to his friends at home. “No man,” was the reply — which 
has become proverbial for all time — “No man having put his hand to the 
plough, and looking back, is fit* for the kingdom of heaven.” To use the 
fine image of St. Augustine, “ the East was calling him, he must turn his 
thoughts from the fading West.” It was in this .spirit that the loving .souls 
of St. Thomas of Aquino, St. Francis of Assisi, St. Francis Xavier, and so 
many more of the great saints in the Church’s history consoled and fortified 
themselves, when forced to resign every family affection, and for Christ’s sake 
to abandon every earthly tio. 

So, then, at last these fresh delays were over, and the little vessel could 
spread her sails for the voyage. Yet even now Jesus was, as it were, pursued 
by followers, for, as St. Mark again tells us, “ other little ships were with 
Him.” But they, in all probability — since we are not told of their reaching 
the other shore — were soon scattered or frightened back by the signs of a 
gathering storm. At any rate, in His own boat, and among His own trusted 
disciples, Jesus could I’cst undisturbed, and long before they were far from 
shore, had lain His weary head on the leather cushion of the steersman, and 
was .sleeping the deep sleep of the worn and weary — the calm sleep of those 
who are at peace with God. 


‘ Au ancient but otherwise gi’onndlesa tratliiion says that it wu.s Pliilip (Clem. Alex. Stvom. iii. 4, § 2.5). 
Some have seen a certain difficulty and hai'shncs.s in this answer. Thcojdiylact and many ofht'rs 
interpret it to moan that the disciple asked leave to live at home till his father’s death. Such an offer 
nf personal attendance would seem to bo too vaf'uo to he of any vahie; on the other hand, S<'j>p and 
othci-s have argued that had his father been really dead he would have btiou regarded as ceremonially 
nuelcan, and could hardly have been pres<»nt at all. In cUIh.t easo, liowevcr, tlio general lo.sson is tliat 
lawn by St. Augustiuo : “Anumdws est generator, ned praepaiundtis eat e-reator ” ("A fatlier should Ia> 
oved, but a Maker should bo preferred ’’). If it was a mcit! <jneslion of per.sonnl alt(m(Iaiico on a funeral, 
that was of little importance compared to the groat work for which he offered himself: if it. w.as more tlian 
Us, might not the indefinite delay breo<l a subsequent remorse — possibly even a subsequent aposiaey H 
«W«Tor (Lnke ix. 62), literally, “ well-adapted.” Possibly both the aspirant and our Lord referred 
nient^y to the story of Elisha’s call (1 Kings xix. 19, 20). The parallel in Hesiod, 0pp. ii. 60, is extremely 
1 nkmg. Yet who would bo so absurd as to dream of plagiarism hero ? 

32 




rLOWEUS l'K.)M THE OF THE SEA OF OAI.ILEE. 

a moment s notice,^ the air was with whirlwind and the sea buffeted 


Travellers have oftcu noticed, and l)(*en endangered by, those ' sudden storms. The expressions 
used by the Evangelists all imply the extreme fury of the hurricane {(rtitr^U “A ^reat disturbanvo 

of elements, Matt. viii. 24; Kart^ri \aiKa\p M^ovj “ There came do\^Ti a hurricane of wind,” Luke viii. 2Ji* 
ITie heated tropical air of the Gh6r, which is so low that the surface of the Sea of Galilee lies 600 fc^ t 
beneath the level of the Mediterranean, is suddenly filled by the cold and heavy winds sweeping down 
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into tempest. The danger was extreme. The boat was again and again 
buried amid the foam of the breakers wliich burst over it ; yet though they 
must have covered Him with their dashing .spray as He lay on the open 
deck at the etem, He was calmly sleeping on ' — undisturbed, .so deep was His 
fatigue, by the tempestuous darkness — and as yet no one ventured to awake 
Him. But now the billows were actually breaking into the boat itself, which 
was beginning to be filled and to sink. Then, with sudden and vehement 
cries of excitement and terror, the disciples woke Him. “ Lord ! Master ! 
Master! save! we perish!”® Such were the wild sounds which, mingled with 
the howling of the winds and the dash of the mastering Avaves, broke con- 
fusedly upon His half-awakened ear. It is such crises as those — crises of 
sudden unexpected terror, met without a moment of preparation, which test 
a man, what spirit he is of — which show not only his nerve, but the grandeur 
and purity of his whole nature. The hurricane which shook the tried coumge 
and baffied the utmost skill of the hardy iisliermcn, did not rufile for one 
Instant the deep inward serenity of the Son of ^lan. AVithout one sign of 
confusion, without one tremor of alarm, Jesus simply raised Himself on His 
elbow from the dripping stern of the labouring and half-sinking vessel, and, 
Avithout further movement,® stilled the tempest of their souls by the (piiet 
Avords, “ Why so cowardly, 0 ye of little I’aith ? ” And then rising up, stand- 
ing in all the calm of a natural nnxjcsty on the lofty stern, Avhile the hurricane 
tossed, for a moment only. His lluttering garments and streaming hair. He 
gazed forth into the darkness, and His voice Avas heard amid the roaring of 
the troubled elements, saying, “Peace! be still!”* And instantly the Avind 
dropped, and there was a great calm. And as they Avatched the starlight 
rellccted on the now unripplcd water, not the disciples only but even the 
sailors® whispered to one another, “ What manner of man is this ? ” 

snowy ranges of Lebanon and Herinon, and riiHliing Aviili unwonted fury ilirongli tin? ravines of tlie P(‘ra)an 
JiiHs, which converge to the licad of the Lake, and act like gigantic fuiiinds. (Thomson, Land and Bool:^ 
II. XXV. 

' Tliere is a touch of ti'agic surprise in the aurbs 8^ (*‘ But Ho Himself was sli‘eping”) of Matt, 

viii. 24. The Evangelists evidently derive their iiarrativo from eye-witnesses. St. Matthew mentions tlie 
covering of the ship by the waves (viii. 24); St. Mark, the dashing of tlui waves into the ship (iv. ;17), and 
the steersman’s boss (ver. 38). On this, see Sniitli, Voy, of St. Faulj x>- 

^ Matt. viii. 25 ; Luke viii. 24. 

This seems to be clearly involved in the “ then, rising’' of Matt. viii. 26 — after Ho had sxK)keu to those 
who awoko Him. 

. Tlicro is an almost untranslatable energy iii the Siwwo, irf^ifxwao of Mark iv'. and tin? piTfoct 
Juixicrativo implies the command that the result should bo instantaneous {(pifxSut literally, I muzzle, 

I C(>r. ix. 9). 

^ Matt, viii 27. 
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This is a stupendous miracle, one of those which test whether we indeed 
believe in the credibility of the miraculous or not; one of those miracles of 
power which cannot, like many of the miracles of healing, be explained away 
by existing laws. It is not my object in this book to convince the unbeliever, 
or hold controvei’sy with the doubter. Something of what I had to say on 
this subject I have done my little best to say elsewhere;^ and yet, perhaps, a 
few words may here be pardoned. Some, and they neither irreverent nor un- 
faithful men, have asked whctlier the reality may not have been somewhat 
different? whether we may not understand this narrative in a sense like that 
in which we shoidd understand it if we found it in the reasonably-attested 
legend of some mediaeval saint — a St. Nicholas or a St. Brandan? whether W(* 
may not suppose that the fact which uAderlies the narrative was in reality 
not a miraculoiis exercise of power over those elements which are most beyond 
the reach of man, but that Christ’s calm communicated itself by immediate 
and subtle influence to Ilis terrified companions, and that the hurricane, from 
natural causes, sank as rapidly as it had arisen ? I reply, that if this were 
the only miracle in the life of Christ; if the Gospels were indeed the loose, 
exaggerated, inaccurate, credulous narratives which such an interpretation would 
suppose; if there were something antecedently incredible in the supernatural; 
if there were in the spiritual world no transcendent facts which lie far beyond 
the comprehension of those who would bid us see nothing in the universe 
but the action of material laws ; if there were no providences of God during 
these nineteen centuries to attest the work and the divinity of Christ — ^then 
indeed there would be no difficulty in such an interpretation. But if we 
believe that God rules ; if we believe that Christ rose ; if we have reason t»v 
hold, among the deepest convictions of our being, the certainty that God 
luis not delegated Ilis sovereignty or His providence to the final, unintelligent, 
pitiless, inevitable working of material forces ; if we see on every page of the 
Kvangclists the quiet simplicity of truthful and faithful witnesses ; if we see 
in every year of succeeding history, and in every experience of individual life, 
a couflnnation of the testimony which they delivered — then we shall neither 
clutch at rationalistic interpretations, nor be much troubled if others adopt 
them. He who believes, he who knows, the efficacy of prayer, in what other 
men may regard as the inevitable certainties or blindly-directed accidents of 
life — -he who has felt how the voice of a Saviour, heard across the long 
generations, can calm wilder storms than ever buffeted into fury the bosem 

* The Witness of History to Christy Lect. I. 
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of the inland Lake— he who sees in the person of his Redeemer a fact more 
stupendous and more majestic than all those observed secpieiices which men 
endow with an imaginary omnipotence, and worship under the name of Law 
— to him, at least, there will be neither difficulty nor hesitation in supposing 
that Christ, on board that half-wrecked fishing-boat, did utter His rnandti^g^ 
and that the wind and the sea obeyed ; that IIis word was indeed more potent 
among the cosmic forces than miles of agitated water, or leagues of rushing air. 



CAVES TN THE HILL-SlIlKS - LAKE OE (iALlLEE. 


Not even on the farther shore was Jesus to find peace or rest.' On the 

j ' Matt. viii. 28 — 34 ; Mark v. 1 — 19 ; Luko viii. 2(> — .39, The MSS. of all three Evangelists vfiry 
^ Hopii Gadara, Gorasa, and Gorgesa. Tisclioiidorf, mainly relying on the Cod. Sinaiiicns, roads 
^py^(rr\iwv in Luke viii. 26; Vepa(Ty)vw¥ in Mark v. 1; and raSapr/rwo in Matt. viii. 2S. After tho ro- 
''•drehoFt of Dr. Tliomsoii {The Land and the Book, II. oh. xxv.), ilioro can t)o no doubt that Gergesa 
~ lougli mentioned only by St. Luke — Avas tlie name of a little town nearly opposite Cap(‘rnaum, tlio 
nnno( site of wliicb is still called Korza or Gersa by tlje Bodawiii. Tlie existence of this little town 
apparently known both to Origen, avIio first introduced tlie n'jiding, and to Enscliius and Joromoj 
l*^ k ^ steep declivity near it. Avhore the liills appnnich to witliln a little distance from the 

Alas pointed out as tho scene of the miracle. Gerasa is much too far to the cast, being almost 
^ — if that reading be correct in Matt. \dii. 28 (i<, B) — can only he tlie name of the 

that from its capital. Tlio authority of the reading is, IioAveA^er, Aveakened (I) hy tho fact 

^ 1 was only found in a foAV MSS. in Origen’s time; and (2) by the probability of so wtdl-knoAvn a place 
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contrary, no sooner had He reached that part of Peraea which is called by 
St. Matthew the “country of the Uergesenes,” than He was met by an ex- 
hibition of human furj^ and madness, and degradation, even more terrible and 
startling than the rage of the troubled sea. Barely had He landed when, 
from among the rocky cavern- tombs of the Wady Semakh, there burst into 
His presence a man troubled with the most exaggerated form of that raging 
madness which was universally attributed to demoniacal possession. Amid all 
the boasted civilisation of antiquity, there existed no hospitals, no peniten- 
tiaries, no asylums ; and unfortunates of this class, being too dangerous and 
desperate for human intercourse, could only be driven forth from among their 
fellow-men, and restrained from mischief by measures at once inadequate and 
cruel. Under such circumstances they could, if irreclaimable, only take refuge 
in those holes along the rocky hill-sides which abound in Palestine, and which 
were used by the Jews as tombs. It is clear that the foul and polluted 
nature of such dwelling-places, with all their associations of ghastliness and 
tcri’or, would tend to aggravate the nature of the malady;^ and this man, 
who had long been afflicted, was beyond even the possibility of control." 
Attempts had been made to bind him, but in the paroxysms of his mania he 
had exerted that apparently supernatural strength which is often noticed iu 
such forms of mental excitement, and had always succeeded in rending off 
his fetters, and twisting away or shattering his chains and now he had been 
abandoned to the lonely hills and unclean solitudes which, night and day, 
rang with his yells as he wandered among them, dangerous to himself and 
to others, raving, and gashing himself with stones. 


bcinjif inserted instead of tlic obscure little Gergesa. The ruins of Gadara are still miblo at C/iu Keis, three 
lioiirs to the south of the extreme end of the Lake, and on the other side of the river Jarmuk, or Hieroniax, 
tim banks of which are as deep and j)recipitou3 as those of the Jonhiii. It is therefore far too remote 
to liave any real connection with the scene of the miracle; and in point of fact rtpyinrripwy (“of tlio 
Gergesenes “) must hav (5 been something more than a conjecture of Origen’s in this verse, for it is found iu 
eiglit uncials, most cursives, and (among others) in the Coptic and .^thiopic versions. It must tliorcforo 
be regarded as the probaVde reading, and St. Matthew, as one who had actually lived on the shore of the 
Lake, was most likely to know its minute t o])ogi-ai)hy, and so to have preserved the real name. 

* Tombs w(-‘ro the (*x])ress dwoJliiig-jdace of demons In the Jewish belief {Nidda^ foL 17 a; Chagig(i^h 
fol. 3, b). “ When a man spends a night in a graveyard, an evil spirit descends upon him ” (Gfi‘jre^» 

Jolirli, des Heih^ i. 408). It must not bo forgotten that these Saifi6via (“demons”) were expressly 
to be spirits of the wicked dead (Jos. B, J. vii. tv § 3). ' ‘ 

^ Compare Sir W. Scott powerful description of tlie effects produced on the minds of the Covenanters 
by their cavern retirements. 

^ Mark v. 4. St. Mark and St. Lukti here give us the minute details, which show the impression niado 
on the actual witnesses. St. Matt lie w's narrative is loss circumstantial; it is probable that ho was not witli 
our Lord, and lie may have been preparing for tliat Munding-up of his affairs wliich was finished at the 
gi'cat feast iirejiared for Jesus apparently on the afternoon of tliis very day. 
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It was the frightful figure of this naked and homicidal maniac that hurst 
upon our Lord almost as soon as He had landed at early dawn and perhaps 
another demoniac, who was not a Gadarene, and who was less grievously 
afflicted, may have hovered about at no great distance,^ although, beyond this 
allusion to his presence, he plays no part in the narrative. The presence, the 
look, the voice of Christ, even before He addressed these sullerers, seems 
always to have calmed and overawed them, and this demoniac of Gorgesa was 
no exception. Instead of falling upon the disciples, he ran to Jesus from a 
distance, and fell down before Him in an attitude of w'orship. Mingling his 
own perturbed individuality with that of the multitude of unclean spirits 
which he believed to be in possession of His soul, he entreated the Lord, in 
loud and terijfied accents, not to torment him before the time. 

It is well known that to recall a maniac’s attention to his name, to awake 
his memory, to touch his sympathies by past association, often ])roduccs a lucid 
interval, and perhaps this may have been the reason why Jesus said to the 
man, “What is thy name?” lint this question only receives the wild answ'or, 
“ My name is Legion, for wo are many.” The man had, as it were, lost his 
own name; it was absorbed in the hideous tyranny of that multitude of demons 
under whose influence his oAvn personality Avas destroyed. The presence of 
Koraan armies in Palestine had rendered him familiar with that title of multi- 
tude, and as though six thousand eA’il spirits Avere in him he answers by the 
Latin Avord A\hich had now become so familiar to cA’ery J('W.' And still 
agitated by his OAvn perturbed fiincies, he entreats, as though the thousands of 
demons Avere speaking by his mouth, that they might not be driven into the 
abyss, but be suliered to take refuge in tin* sAvine. 

The narrative which follows is to us difficult of coinprclicnsion, and one 
wliicli, however literally accepted, touches upon n^gions so wholly mysterious 


^ Mark v. 2; Luko viii. 27. This does not nocossarily moan iliaf Ik* was stark iiakod, for Ik* may 
f>till liavo W4>ni a “tunic”; Imt tlio tendency to strip themselves hare »of every raj» of clothing is 
t'oiiimon among lunatics. It was, for instance, one of tlie tendencies of Christ iau Vll. of Denmark. 
Furious maniacs — absolutely naked — wander to tliis day in tlio mountains, and sleep in the eaves of 
FaU'stine. 


‘ As we may perhaps infer from Matt. viii. 28. There is a difference hero, hut no fair critic dealing 
I any other iiarrativo would dream of calling it an irreeoncilahlo disen‘[)aiicy ; at any l ate tlK*y would 
liot consider that it in any way impaired the crodihility of the narrative. Prohahly, if wo knew tla^ actual 
^^rcumstancGs, wo should see no shadow of difficulty in the fact that Mattliow mentions two, and tlie other 
-•langelista one. Similar minute differences occur at eveiy step in the jicrfeetly honest evidenee of lueu 
^ U)m no one, on that account, dreams of doubting, or of eliarging witli untrustwortliy rihservaf ion. 

4 duality and apparent interchange of consciousness were nnivorsal among this afflicted class. 

fl'Ucient Megiddo bore at this time the name Legio, from the Roman company stationed there. It 

called LediduT 
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and unknown that we have no clue to its real significance, and can gain 
nothing by speculating xipon it. The narrative in St. Luke runs as follows : — 

“And there was an herd of many swine* feeding upon the mountain; and 
they besought Him that He would sailer them to enter into them. And He 
suflered them. Then went the devils out of the man, and entered into the 
swine ; and the herd ran violently down a steep place into the lake, and 
wci’c choked.” 

That the demoniac was healed — ^that in the terrible final paroxysm which 
usually accompanied the deliverance from this strange and awful malady, a 
herd of swine was in some way affected with such wild terror as to rush 
headlong in largo nunibers over a steep liill-side into the waters of the lake — 
and that, in the minds of all who were present, including that of the sufferer 
himself, this precipitate rushing of the swine was connected with the man’s 
release from his demoniac thraldom — thus much is clear. 

And indeed, so far, there is no difficulty whatever. Any one who believes 
in the Gospels, and believes that the Son of’ God did work on earth deeds 
which far surpass mere human power, must believe that among the most 
frequent of His cures were those of the distressing forms of mental and 
nervous malady which we ascribe to purely natural causes, but which the 
ancient Jews, like all Orientals, attributed to direct supernatural agency.^ And 
knowing to how singular an extent the mental impressions of man affect by 
some unknown electric influence the lower animals — ^knowing, for instance, 
that man’s cowardice and exultation, and even his superstitious terrors, do 
communicate themselves to the dog which accompanies him, or the horse on 
which he rides — there can be little or no difficulty in understanding that the 
shrieks and gesticulations of a powerful lunatic might strike uncontrollable 
terror into a herd of swine. We know further that the spasm of deliverance 
was often attended with fearful convulsions, sometimes perhaps with an effusion 
of blood ; •'* and we know that the sight and smell of human blood produce.s 

^ Si. Mark, spociiie as usual, says about two thousand.” 

" “All kinds of disoas(*s wliieli arc called inolancholy tlicy call an evil spirit” (Maiinon. in Shabhath 
ii. 5). Hcncc it is not siiriirising tliat inechaiiical exorcisms were somotiincs resorted to. In Jei\ Teruinoih, 
fol. 40, 2 (ap. Otlio, Lex. Rahh. s. v. “ Dneinonea”), people afflicted with hypochondria, melancholy, and braiii- 
fliseaso, are all treated as dciiioniaos, and Kardaiens is oven made a demon’s name. St. Peter seems to 
all the diseased whom Christ cured, as “enslaved by the? devil” (Acts x. 38). For full information on tlio 
wliole subjffct Gfrbror refers to Edzard, Avoda Zara, ii. 311 — 35fj. 

^ Some years ago iho dwid body of a murdered lady was discovered in a lonely field solely by 1 
strange movements of the animals wliich were half-maddened by the sight of the blood-stained cori»sc. 
The fact was undisputed: “the cows,” as one of the witnesses described it, “went blaring about tho 
field.” 
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strange effects in many animals. May there not have been something of this 
kind at work in this singular event ? 

It is true that the Evangelists (as their language clearly shows) held, in 
all its simplicity, the belief that actual devils passed in multitudes out of the 
man and into the swine. But is it not allowable liero to make a distinction 
between actual facts and that which was the mere conjecture and inference of 
the spectators from whom the three Evangelists heard the tale ? If we are 
not bound to believe the man’s hallucination that six thousand devils were 
in possession of his soul, are we bound to believe the possibility, suggested 
hy his perturbed intellect, that the unclean spirits should pass from him into 
the swine If indeed we could be sure that Jesus directly encouraged or 
sanctioned in the man’s mind the belief that the swine were indeed driven 
wild by the unclean spirits which passed objectively from tlnj body of the 
trergesene into the bodies of these dumb beasts, then we could, without hesi- 
tation, believe as a literal truth, however incomprehensible, that so it was. 
But this by no means follows indisputably froju what we know of the method 
of the Evangelists. Let all who will, hold fast to the conviction that men 
and beasts may be quite literally j^osses-sed of devils ; only let them beware 
of confusing their own convictions, which are binding on themselves alone, 
with those absolute and eternal certainties w^hich cannot be rejected without 
moral blindness by others. Let them remember that a hard and denunciative 
dogmatism approaches more neai-ly than anything else to that Pharisaic want 
of charity which the Lord whom they love and worship visited with His most 
scathing anger and rebuke. The literal reality of demoniac possession is a 
belief for which more may perhajjs be said than is admitted by the purely 
physical science of the present day,' but it is not a necessary article of the 
Ohristian creed; and if any reader imagines that in this brief narrative, to 
a greater extent than in any other, there are c(‘rtain lUKtncen ot e.xpression 
in which subjective inferences ai’e confused with exact realitu's, he is holding 
a view which has the sanction of many wise and th<nightlul Churchmen, and 


' This was a thoroiighly Jewish belief. lu Bah. Jtmm, 83 h, R. Samuel attributes the hydroiihohia of 
^loRs to domoniac possessiou (Gfriiror, Jalirh, d. Jleils. i. 412). 

See this beautifully and moderately stated by Professor Westeott {Charnct. of llw (roup. Mn aclcs, 
72 — 83). He contrasts the superstitious materialism of Josejdms {Ault. viii. 2, § .5 ; h . ./. vii. (>, § .1) 
'rith the simplicity of the Gospel narratives. A powerful s«!ries of urguiueuts for the (enatiility of the 
riiew which denies actual demoniac possession may be found in Jahn, Ai'chimohxjin Tiihhca (to whieh 
have already referred), and are maintained by the late Rev. J. P. Deuliam in Kitto s Bihl. Cyc/op., 
X. “ Demons.” 


33 
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has a right to do so witliout the slightest imputation on the orthodoxy of 
his belief.^ 

That the whole scene was violent and startling appears in the fact that 
the keepers of the swine “ fled and told it in the city and in the country.” 
The people of Gergesa, and tl\e Gadai'enes and Gerasenes of all the neigh-* 



lU INS OF Ol'U.VsA. (From n Phofoiirnph taJern for fhc Pah’ntinc ErpJoralion Fund.) 


^ 8o many g’ood, nltlc, and perfectly ortliodox writers hare, with tho sanio data before thozn, arrivorl nr 
differing conclii.sions on tJii.s qne.sl ion. Hint any certainty rospectiug it appears to bo impossible. My own 
view under the.so eirennistniKM's i.s of no particular importance, but it is tliis. I have shown that tlio 
Jews, lilvi* all unseioiititic nations in all ap’s, attributed many nervous disordifrs and physical obstructions 
to dmnonire pf»ssrssion which we should attribute to natural causes; but I am not prepared tO deny tluit 
in the <hirk and des])(‘rate at(e which saw' tho Redeemers advent tliero may have been fcHTins of madaoss 
w'hicli owed their more iniinediale manifestation to evil xiowers. I should not personally find much hardship 
or (littieulty in accept in^^ sncli a ludief, and have only been arp^iing against tho uncharitable and pernicious 

attempt to treat it as a in'cessary article of faith for all. The subject is too obscure (even to scicuco) to 

admit of dogmatiMu on cither sid(\ Since wiiinig the above paragraphs, I find that (to say nothini’; ol 
Dr. Ijardiiiu') tw<» writer;^ so entirely above snspicinn as Neaiidor and De Presscuse substantially ladd tin? 
same viewv. “ Tlun’o is a gnp hen*,’’ says Neander, ** in our counectioii of the facts. Did Clirisl ri'fdly 
participate in the ojii.Mions of the licmoniae. ur W'as it only subsequently infeiTcd from tho fact that tin’ 
.swine ruslied down, that Clndst liad nllow'ial the evil spirits to tahe possession of them ? ^ 

p. 207, E. Tr.) “That these devils,” says Pressense. “literally entered into the body of the gwdno is 
inadmissible su])i>osition ” [Jeans Christ p. 330, E. Tr.). The modem Jews, like thoir ancestors, attribute 
a vast number of interfifrenees to the sclicdhiij or evil spirits. Soo, on tho wholo subject, Excursus ^ 11*» 
“Jewish Angolology and Demonology.” 
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bouring district, flocked out to see the Mighty Stranger who had tiius visited 
their coasts. What livelier or more decisive proof of His power and His 
beneficence could they have had than the sight which met their eyes? The 
filthy and frantic demoniac who had been the terror of the country, so that 
none could pass that way — the wild-eyed dweller in the tombs wlio had been 
accustomed to gash himself with cries of rage, and whose untamed fierceness 
broke away all fetters — was now calm as a child. Some charitable hand had 
flung an outer robe over his naked figure, and he was sitting at the feet of 
Jesus, clothed, and in his right mind. 

“And they were afraid” — more afraid of that Holy Presence than of the 
jirevious furies of the possessed. The man indeed was saved ; but what of 
that, considering that some of their two thousand unclean beasts had perished ! 
I’heir precious swine were evidently in danger ; the greed and gluttony of 
every apostate Jew and low-bred Gentile in the ])laco were clearly imperilled 
by receiving such a one as they saw that Jesus was. AV'^ith disgraceful aud 
urgent unanimity they entreated and implored Him to leave their coasts. 
Both heathens and Jews had recognised already the great truth that (.rod 
sometimes answers bad prayers in His deepest anger. ^ elesus Himself had 
taught His disciples not to give that which was holy to the dogs, neither 
to cast their pearls before swine, “ lest they trample them under their feet, 
and turn again and rend you.” He had gone across the lake for quiet and 
n‘st, desiring, though among lesser multitudes, to e.xtend to these semi-lu'athens 
also the blessings of the kingdom of God. Put they loved their sins and 
fheir swine, and with a perfect energy of deliberate preference for all that was 
base and mean, rejected such blessings, and entreated Him to go away. Sadly, 
but at once. He turned and left them. Gergesa Avas }io place fur Him; 
better the lonely hill-tops to the north of it; better the crowded slrand on 
the other side. 

And yet He did not leave them in anger. One *leed ol’ mercy had Ijeen 
done there ; one sinner had been saved ; from om; soul the unclean spirits had 


* Exod. X. 28, 29; Numb. xxii. 20; Ps. Ixxviii. 20 — 31. 

“ We, ignorant of ourselves, 

Beg often our own banns, wliicli the wise powtu-s 
Deny us for our good.” SH.VK.sr. Ant, nml CUop. ii 1. 

God answers sharp and suddeii on some prayei s. 

And flings the thing we Iiave ;isked for in onr fn ; 

A gauntlet with a gift in ’t.”- - Aurora Lcit/h. 

^1© truth was also thoroughly recognised in Pagan literature, as in .Plato, AJcih. ii. 1'>N * 

X. 111. This is, in fact, the moral of the legend of Titlionus. 
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been cast out. And just as t]»e united multitude of the dadarenes had en- 
treated for Ills absence, so the poor saved demoniac entreated henceforth to be 
with Him. But Jesus would fain leave one more, one last opportunity for 
those who had rejected Him. On others for whose sake miracles had been 
performed lie had enjoined silence; on this man — since He was now leaving 
the place — He enjoined publicity. “ (do home,” He said, “ to thy friends, and 
tell them how great things the Lord hath done for thee, and hath had 
compassion on thee.” And so the demoniac of Gergesa became the first great 
missionary to the region of Decapolis, bearing in his own person the confir- 
mation of his words ; and Jesus, as His little vessel left the inhospitable shore, 
might still hope that the day might not be far distant — might come, at any 
rate, before over that ill-fated district burst the storm of sword and fire’ — when 

“ E’en ilio witless Gadareno, 

Preftirrin^ Christ to swine, would feel 
That life is sweetest when ’tis clean.” ^ 


* For the fearful massacre and coutlagration of Gadara the capital of tlus district, see Jos. B. J. 
in. 7, §1. 

" Coventry Patino nh 



Mol SKS IN NAZAUKTH, SUo\VlN(; KXTKKIoil S'J'AI IM ASi;. 
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CHAITKK XXIV. 

THK DAV OK .MATTIlKW’s KKA.ST. 

bo .joyful fixoopt whon you Umk on your brollior in lovo.”— .J kromu in Epli. v. 3 (avoM nit 
a Haying of CItrid from llir. Ihbnu- Gusgtd). 


liE events just describod bad happened apparently in 
the early morning, and it might perhaps be noon 
when .Tosus readied once more the Plain of (len- 
nesareth. People had recognised tlie sail of 11 is 
returning ves.sel, and long before ITe reached land' 
the multitudes had lined the shore, and wi*re waiting 
for Him, and received Him gladly. 

If we may here acce]>t as chronological the order 
of St. Matthew" — to whom, as we shall see here- 


Luke viii. 40. 

- Matt. ix. 1. Some may see an olijocMon to thi^ arraTi"<*mcnt in tlio fart fliat 
St. Luke (v. 17) mentions Pliurisoes not only from (ialilee, Imt even from Jiulavi 
• - — Jerusalem as being present at tlie set'ne. It is, however, perfectly clear 

it; i that the Pharisees are not tlie sines from Jernsalem snbsennmifly to doif 

lie Lord was present to heal them.” 



, on the coulriiry, St. Luke di.stinctly siiys “flial the pon(T 
w iiC7IU uiein, We surmise, therefore, tliat they must have come from motives 
^ ^ harmless. If, indeed, with w, B, L, wo road ai/rhy, ‘‘him,” for aurous, “them,” this 

^OD falls to the ground; but my belief in the sequence is not changed. 
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after, this must have been a very memorable day — Jesus went first into 
the town of Capernaum, which was now regarded as “ His own city.” 
He went at once to the house — probably the house of St. Peter — which 
He ordinarily used when staying at C'apernaum. There the crowd gathered 
in ever denser numbers, filling the house, and even the court-yard whiclr 
•surrounded it, so that there was no access even to the door.^ But there 
was one poor sufierer — a man bedridden from a stroke oi paralysis— whu, 
>with his friends, had absolutely determined that access should be made for 
him ; he would be one of those violent men who would take the kingdom of 
heaven by force. And the four who were carrying him, finding that thoy 
could not reach Jesus through the crowd, made their way to the roof, perhaps 
by the usual outer staircase,- and making an aperture in the roof by the 
removal of a few tilcs,^ let down the j^c-nilytic, on his humble couch,'^ exactly 
in front of the place where Christ was sitting. The man was silent, perhaj)s 
awe-struck at liis manner of intrusion into the Lord’s presence; but Jesus 
was pleased at the strength and unhesitating boldness of faith which the act 
displayed, and bestowing first upon the man a richer blessing than that which 
he primarily sought. He gently said to him, as He had said to the womau 
who was ji sinner, “ Be of good coui’age, son thy sins are forgiven the(‘.” 
•Our Lord had before observed the unfavourable impression produced on the 
bystanders by those startling words. He again observed it now in the inter- 
changed glances of the Scribes who Avere present, and the look of angry dis- 
approval on their countenances.® But on this occasion He did not, as befijre, 
silently substitute another phrase. On the contrary, He distinctly chaDengod 
attention to His words, and miraculously justified them. Beading their 
thoughts. He reproved them lor the fierce unuttered calumnies of which 


’ Mutt. ix. 2—8; Mai-k ii. 1—12; Luko v. 17—26. 

- En.st(‘iii houses are low, and iiolliing is easier Ilian to get to tlieir roofs, esiiecially •when they are built 
Oil risiug gi-ouiul. For tlie out or .staireaso, stu) Matt. xxiv. 17. 

Luko V. IIK ‘‘tlirou^li tlio tilos.” Othenviso tlio “digging up,” of St. Mark miglit 

us <0 iinagino lliat iJioy cut througli some mud pariition. Possibly they enlarged an aperture in the roof. 
Tlie details are not sidficitmily minuto to make us understand exactly what was done, and the variations 
of reading show tliat some difti<*iilty was f<*li l/y later readers; but the mere fact of opening the roof 
quite an every-day matter in the Ea.st Tliomson, The Land and the Boolc^ p. 358). The objection that 
the lives or safety of tlioso silling below v.ould be eiidarigored ( ! ) is one of the ignorant cliildishiit‘.s.ses 
of merely cajitioiis critieisin. 

^ K\ivihi 0 Vf “ little couch (Luke v. 13), Kpd^fiarovj “ jiallet ” (Mark ii. 4). Probably little more than a 
mere mat. 

Luke V. 20, Mpum, “ 0 man ;” Mark ii. 5, r€Kyov, “child,” The flopo-ft, tIkpov^ “ Take coiirag^j 
’Child,” of Matt, ix. 2, b(‘iug tlie tcuidci’cst, is the plirase most likely to have been used by Christ. ^ 

c \yjiy (jjjg spoak thus ? He blasphemes.” — Such is probably the true reading of Mark n. 
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their hearts were full, and put to them a direct question. “ Which,” Ho 
asked, “ is easier ? to say to the paralytic, ‘ Thy sins are forgiven thee ; ’ or to 
rjay, ‘Arise and walk?’” May not anybody say the former without its being 
possible to tell whether the sins are forgiven or not ? but who can say the 
latter, and give effect to his own words, without a power from above ? If I can 
l)y a word heal this paralytic, is it not 
clear that I must be One who has also 
|)Ower on earth to forgive sins ? The 
nuanswcrable question was received with 

c, 

.lesus said to him, “Arise, take up thy 
1)0(1, aitd walk.” At once power was 
restored to the palsied limbs, peace to 
the stricken soul. The man was healed, 
lie rose, lifted the light couch on which 
he had been lying, and, while now the 
(.rowd opened a passage for him, he went 
to his house glorifying God ; and the 
mnltitude, when they broke up to dis- 
l)('r.se, kept exchanging one with another 

O O (.lUK OF THK FAU.Vl.VTK 

exclamations of astonishment not un- 
mixed with fear, “ We saw strange things to-day ! ” “ We never saw anything 
like this before ! ” 

From the house — ^perhaps to allow of more listeners hearing’ His words — 
losus seems to have adjourned to His favourite shore ; ' and thc’iice, after a 
brief interval of teaching, He repaired to the house of Matthew, in wliich th(‘ 
l)ul)lican, who was now an Apostle, had made a great feast of farewell to all 
his friends.’ As he had been a publican himsedf, it was natural that many of 

* ihe cn«,a-uvin«;? given abovo is slightly rml need from one of tho choitH^st illiimlnMtions in lliodn-cK ni.triu- 
''■Tipl of tho works of St. Grogory of Nazianzum, wliicli dates fn.»m tht> ninth mitnry, and is jn-csi ivrd in lli-^ 
hihliothcquo Nationalo at I’aris (No. olO). d’lic siok man on liis roudi [Kpa^arro^, tin- same woril as »'sL Jolin 
!'• 1 ^; has used in tho case of tho other iKiralytic at lh’tli<‘s<la, an«l St. Mark tvi. i’)')} t)f the sii k by tli.’ T).llv(•-.^h<)Iv) 

just boon lot down through tho tih *8 into tho room, and strolchos out holli hands in .sui>|)li< itiun (o our liord, 

'' raisoft His right hand towards him in the attitude of hlossing. Throo figtiros, S('at<‘d .-iroiind in c Idtlu s of bright 

0111 j look on in admiration. Christ is, as usual, rohod in royal purple : tlu? furnitun;’ is all in g'»Id. 

^ Mark ii. 13. 

Matt, ix. 11; Mark li. 15; Luke v. 29. This shows that Matthew had iiia<lo largo oarflily saorifia^s 
^ ollow Christ. It s6eius ^uite clear that tho only reason why (lie Syiu> 2 )tis(s relate tho call of Matthew 


tlic silence of an invincible obstinac} 
but turning once more to the paralyti 
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these also would be “ publicans and .sinners ” — ^the outcasts of society, objects 
at once of hatred and contempt. Yet Jesus and His disciples, with no touch 
of scorn or excliisivenes.s, sat down with them at the feast: “.for there were 
many, and they Aveix* His followt*rs.” A charity so liberal caused deep dis> 
satisfaction, on two grounds, to two powerful bodies — the Pharisees and l^i’e 
<lisci])les of John. To the former, mainly because this contact with men of 
careless and evil lives violated all the traditions of their haughty scrupulosity; 
to the latter, because this ready acceptance of invitations to scenes of feasting 
seemed to discounteTiance the necessity for their half-Essenian asceticism. The 
complaints could hardly have been made at the time, for unless any Pharisees 
or disciples of John merely looked in Jrom curiosity during the progress of 
the meal, their own presence there would have involved them in the very 
blame which they were casting on their Lord. But Jesus probably heard of 
their murmurs before the feast was over. There was something characteristic 
in the way in which the criticism was made. The Pharisees, still a little 
dubious as to Christ’s r<‘al character and mission, evidently overawed by His 
greatness, and not yet having ventui'ed upon any open rupture with Jlim, on)}' 
vented their ill-humour on the disciples, asking //tern “why their Master ate 
with publicans and sinners ? ’’ The simple-minded Apostles were perha])s 
unable to explain ; but Jesus at once faced the opposition, and told these 
murmuring respectabilities that Tie came not to the self-righteous, but to the 
conscious sinners. IP; came not to tlsc folded flock, but to the straying' 
sheep. To j)reach the Gospel to the poor, to extend mercy to the lost, wa.*; 
the very object for which lie talx*macled among men. It was His will »o/ 
to til rust His grace, on those who from the very first wilfully steeled their 
hearts against it, but gently to extend it to those who needed and felt their 
need of it. His teaching was to be “as the small rain upon the tender herb, 
and as the sIioAvcrs ujiou tlie grass.” And then, referring them to one of 
those palmary passages of the' Old ’restament (Hos. vi. G)^ which even in those 

ill Ikin plai ‘0 iiistoiul of oarlior, is to foniiocl liis fall with tins feast. But on tlio other hand a groat farewell 
feast foiihl hardly have liecii given on th«! very day of the fall, and other eireumstancos, arising esperiolb 
from the fact that fho Twelve wero fho.seii Ix-f'.i i the Sermon on the Mount, and that the call of Matthew 
from the toll-lMioth must h.ivc preecdcu hi.s ‘-flection as an Apostle, load us to the conviction that the fea'” 
was given aflorvvards; and, iiidfd, Archbishop N(;wcoinc, in his Hamiony of the p. 259, 

“that Levi's eall and feast wero s;']»aratfd m the most ancient llariiiouios from Tatian, in A.D. IdtL 
(lerson, A.D. 1100 ” (see Andrews’ Life of onr Lord, p. 211); and ho might have added, down to niau) 
modern commentators. 

‘ Tlio quotation is from the Hebrew. Comp. Matt. xii. 7; 1 Sam. xv. 22; Dent. x. 12; Prov. xxi. L 
Eeclos. xii. 13; Hosoa vi. 6; Mieah vi. 8; passages amply sufticiout to have shown the Jews, had 
really st-arched the Scriptures, the hollowness and falsity of the whole Pharisaic system. 
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clays had summed up the very essence of all that was pleasing to God in love 
and mercy, He borrowed the phrase of their own Raljhis, and bade tlic'se 

teachers of the people, who claimed to know so much — to “go and learn 



ON THE SIIOUK OK THE LAKE OK (JAl.Il.EE. 


what that meaneth, “ I will have mercy, and not sacrifice.” Perhaps it had 
never before occurred to their astonished minds, overlaid as they were by a 
crust of mere Levitism and tradition, that the love which thinks it no con- 
descension to mingle with sinners in the effort to win their souls, is more 
pleasing to God than thousands of rams and tens of thousands of rivers of oil. 

The answer to the somewhat querulous question asked Him by John’s 

» Matt. is. 13. 

3 « 
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disciples was less severe in tone.^ No doubt He pitied that natural dejection 
of mind which arose from the position of the great teacher, to whom alone 
they had as yet learned to look, and who now lay in the dreary misery of a 
Machaerus dungeon. He might have answered that fasting was at the best 
a work of supererogation — useful, indeed, and obligatory, if any man felt that 
thereby he was assisted in the mortification of anything which was evil in his 
nature — but worse than useless if it merely ministered to his spiritual pride, 
and led him to despise otlu'rs. Tie might have pointed out to them that 
although they had instituted a fast twice in the week,® this was but a tra- 
ditional institution, so little sanctioned by the Mosaic law, that in it but one. 
Hinyle day of fasting was appointc'd for the entire year.® He might, too, have 
added that the reason why fasting had not been made a universal duty is 
probably that spirit of mercy which recognised how differently it worked upon 
diflerent temperaments, fortifying some against the attacks of temptation, but 
only hindering others in the accomplishment of duty. Or again, He might 
have referred them to tliose passages in their own Prophets, which pointed 
out that, in the sight of God, the true fasting is not mere abstinence from 
food while all the time the man is “ smiting with the fist of wickedness ; ” 
but rather to love mercy, and to do justice, and to let the oppressed go free.* 
But instead of all these lessons, which, in their present state, might only 
have exasperated their prejudices. He answers them only by a gentle aryu- 
mentmn ad hominem. Referring to the fine image in which their own beloved 
and revered teacher had spoken of Him as the bridegroom. He contented 
Himself with asking them, “Can ye make the children of the bridechamber 
fast,® while the bridegroom is with them ? ” and then, looking calmly domi 
at the deep abyss which yawned before Him, He uttered a saying whicli— 

’ Matt. ix. 14 — 17; Mark ii. 18—22; Luko v. 33 — 39. Apparently tlio Pliarisees, eager to seize any 
and every opportunity to oppose Him, and glad of a combination so powerful and so unwonted as tlmt 
which enabled tliem to unite with John’s disciples, joined in this question also (Mark ii. 19). 

* On ^Jliursday, because on that clay Moses was believed to have ro>ascendcd Moiuit Sinai; on MondaVi 
because on that day lie returned. Cf. Luke xviii. 12 ; Bciblia Kama^ f. 82 a, 

^ The Day of Atoncmient (Lev. xvi. 29; Numb. xxix. 7). It appears that in the period of ibc 
four annual fasts (in the fourth, fifth, 8c»venth, and tenth months) had sprung up, but they certaiiily 
receive no special sanction from the Propliots ' Zech. viii. 19; vii. 1 — 12). In the oldest and genuine part of 
the Meyillah Taanith, uliioli emanated from the scliools of Hillol and Shammai, there is merely a list 
of days on which fasting and mourning are forbidden. It will be found with a translation in Dercn- 
bourg, Jlist Palestine, pp. 439 — 446. Sejo too Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr., in Matt. ix. 14. 

* See the many noble and splendid utterances of tlio prophets to tliis effect (Micah vi. 6— 8 ; Hosca vi.^; 
xii. 6; Amos v. 21 — 24; Isa. i. 10- -20). 

* John iii. 29. The use of the word “mourn,” instead of “fast,” in Matt, ii- 

gives still greater point to the question. Fasting was a sign of sorrow, but tbe kingdom of God was a 
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although at that time none probably understood it — was perhaps the very 
earliest public intimation that He gave of the violent end which awaited 
Him — “ But the days will come when the bridegroom shall bo taken away 
from them,^ and then shall they fast in those days.” Further He told them, 
in .words of yet deeper significance, though e.vpressed, as so often, in the 
lioraeliest metaphors, that His religion is, as it were, a robe entirely new, not 
a patch of unteazled cloth upon an old robe, serving only to make worse its 
original rents;* that it is not new wine, put in all its fresh fermenting, 
expansive strength, into old and worn wine-skins, and so serving only to 
liurst the wine-skins and be lost, but new 
wine in fresh wine-skins. The new spirit was 
to be embodied in wholly renovated forms ; 
tl>e new freedom was to be untrammelled by 
obsolete and long meaningless limitations ; the 
spiritual doctrine was to be sundered for ever 
i'rom mere elaborate and external ceremonials. 

St. Luke also has preserved for us the 
tender and remarkable addition — “No man 
also having drunk old wine straightway 
desireth new : for he saith. The old is 
excellent.” Perhaps the tact that these 
words were found to be obscure has caused 
the variety of readings in the original text, 
ordinary character of man than to make allowance for difference of opinion 
in matters of religion ; yet it is the duty of doing this which the words 
imply. He had been showing them that His kingdom was something more 
than a restitution, it was a re-creation; but He knew how hard it was 
for men trained in the tradition of the l^liariscos, and in admiration for 
the noble asceticism of the Baptist, to accept truths which were to them 
both new and strange; and, therefore, even wlnui He is endeavouring to 
lighten their darkness. He shows that He can look on them “ with larger 
other. eyes, to make allowaivce for them all.” 

kingdom of gladness, and the bridal to •wliieli tlielr own Master liad eompared its proelaination was a time 

joy. The disciples are the paranymphs, tlie childron of tlio liridochamber, (lio hou hdluichunnah, a 
uioroiiglily Hebrew metaphor for tho nearest friends of the wedded pair. 

' A dim hint of tho samo kind had been given in tho private conversation witli Nicodomiis (.lolin iii. I t), 
he word “be taken away,” clearly implying a violent torniination of His career, wliieli is lieio used 

*y each of the Synoptists (Matt. ix. 15; Mark ii. 20), occurs uowlioro ciso in the New Testament. 

’ Matt. k. 16. 



'VVIN E-SKIN’. 


There is nothing less like the 



THE KAISIXO OF JMlll's’ JDAUtSHTEU. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

THE HAY OF MATTTlEW’s FEAST (contimied). 


Is thoro no physician there viii. 22. 


HE feast was scarcely over at the house of Matthew/ 
and Jesus was still engaged in the kindly teaching 
which arose out of the question of Jolm^s disciples, 
when another event occurred which led in succession 
to three of the greatest miracles of His earthly life.' 

^ The note of time in Matt. ix. 18, “ while He spake these things 
iiTito tliem/’ is hero quite explicit; and St. Matthew is most likely 
to have followed the exact order of events on a day which was to him sd 
HHM norahle, as his last farewell to his old life as a Galileean publican. 

- Matt. ix. 18 — 26; Mark v. 22 — 43; Luke viii. 41 — 66. 

' 111 lh(‘ ;i 1 m>vo cii.ijfraving (from a bas-relief on a marble saroophagns, 
riHcrilied tu tlio fourth century, which is now in the Museum at Arles) we see 
two setmes comoHied as in the Gospel narrative — humble faith in the woMian 
wlio lias jii castrated herself to touch the fringe of the Great Physician’s r >h<‘. 
and death in the ruler’s child obeying Christ’s command, “Littlo maid, ar^c- 
(-)ur Eord, as the Word, holds in His left hand a scroll, as also do James an‘ 
John in their cliaractor of Evangelists. Tluj lied’s h(‘ad is gracefully ornamented with a dolphin, symbol « 
fecundity. The acc(*ssory figures, excepting the parents, seem to bo some of them departing, some bcf 
permission to stay. 



THE RULER OP THE SYNAGOGUE. 
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A ruler of the synagogue — the rosh hakkenettefh, or cliief older of the 
congregation, to whom tine Jews looked with great respect — came to Jesus 
in extreme agitation. It is not improbable that this ruler of the synagogue 
had been one of the very deputation who had pleaded with Jesus for the 
centurion-proselyte by whom it bad been built. If so, he knew by experience 
the power of Him to whom he now appealed. Flinging himself at His feet 
with broken words ^ — which in the original still 
sound as though they were interrupted and 
lendered incoherent by bursts of grief — he tells 
Him that his little daughter, his only daughter, 
is dying, is dead ; but still, if Ho will but come 
and lay His hand upon her, she shall live. With 
the tenderness which could not be deaf to a 
taoumcr’s cry, Jesus rose* at once from the table, 
and went with him, followed not only by His 
disciples, but also by a dense expectant multi- 
tude, which had been witness of the scene. And 
as He went the people in their eagerness pressed 
upon Him and thronged Him. 

Hut among this throng— containing doubtless 
some of the Pharisees and of John’s disciples with 
whom He had been discoursing, as well as some 
of the publicans and sinners with whom Ho had 
been seated at the feast — there was one who had 
not been attracted by curiosity to witness what 
would be done for the ruler of the .synagogue. It 
was a woman who for twelve years had sufh'red 
from a distressing malady, which unfitted her for all 
the relationships of life, and which was peculiarly 

g, because in the popular mind it was regarded as a direct consequence 
nf sinful habits. In vain had she wasted her substance and done fresh injury 
to her health in the effort to procure relief from many different physicians,^ 

' Mark v. 23. Oonsiderin^ tlio position of Jairus, this little incident slrikiuffly shows the estimati. n 
01 wliicli Jesus was held at tliis time even by men of leading position. 

* Matt. is. 19. 

Mark v. 26. The pliysician Evauf^elist St. Luke (viii. 4.3) mentions that in this attempt she had 
'^#s ed all her substance (8 aov riv fitov). This might well havo hiHin tho case if lliey Imd rei'oiiimciidcd to 
*®r nothing better than the strange Talmudic recipes mentioned by Lightfoot, Jlor. Hcbr. iu Marc. v. 20. 



A lAI-TIVK JliW, WITH IHINOKI) 
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and now, as a last desperate resource, she would try what could be gained 
without money and without price from the Great Physician. Perhaps, in her 
ignorance, it was because she had no longer any reward to offer; perhaps 
because she was ashamed in her feminine modesty to reveal the malady from 
which she had been suffering; but from whatever cause, she determined, as 
it were, to steal from Him, unknown, the blessing for which she longed. And 



FUINGED GARME.VTS (eASTERN). 


so, with the strength and per- 
tinacity of despair, she struggled 
in that dense throng until she was 
near enough to touch Him; ami 
then, perhaps all the more vio- 
lently from her extreme nervous- 
ness, she grasped the white fringe 
of His robe. By the law of Moses 
every Jew was to wear at each 
coimer of his lalUth a fringe or 
tassel, bound by a thread of sym- 
bolic blue, to remind him that he 
was holy to God.^ Two of tliese 
fringes usually hung down at the 
bottom of the robe ; two hung o\'er 
the shoulders where the robe was 


folded round the person. It was probably one of these that she touched^ with 
secret and trembling haste, and then, feeling instantly that she had gained her 
desire and was healed, she shrunk back unnoticed into the throng. Unnoticed 
by others, but not by Christ. Perceiving that healing power had gone but ot 
Him, recognising the one magnetic touch of timid faith even amid the pressure 
of the crowd, He stopped and ask(‘d, “ Who touched my clothes ? ” There was 
something almost impatient in the reply of Peter, as though in such a throng 
he thought it absurd to ask, ‘‘Who touched me?” But Jesus, His eyes still 
wandering over the many faces, told him that there was a difference between the 
crowding of curiosity and the touch of faith, and as at last His glance fell on 


Tho recipes lire uot, however, worse tluiu those fpvon hy Lnther iu his Table Talk, who (in ilio 
English translation of the l)ook) exclaim.s, “ How groat is tho mercy of God who has put such hcalio!? 
virtue in all manner of muck ! ” 

' Numb. XV. 37 — 40; Dent. xxii. 12. Tho Hebrew word is kanepMth, literally, “wings;” and i 
white tassels with their blue or purple thread wore called Uitsith. 

- It is not easy to stoop dowu in a thick moving crowd, nor could she have done SO unobserved. 




HEALING THE ISSUE. 


-the poor woman, she, perceiving that she had erred in trying to Rich the blessing 
which He would have graciously bestowed, came forward fearing and trembling, 
and, flinging herself at His feet, told Him all the truth. All her feminine shame 
and fear were forgotten in her desire to atone for her fault. Doubtless she 
di-eaded His anger, for the law expressly ordained that the touch of one afflicted 
as she was, caused ceremonial uncleanness till the evening.’ Jlut His touch had 
cleansed her, not hers polluted Him. 

So far from being indignant. He said 
to her, “ Daughter ” — and at once the 
.‘iound of that gracious word sealed her 
pardon — “go for peace thy faith 
hath saved thee; be healed from thy 
disease.” 

The incident must have caused a 
brief delay, and, as we have seen, to 
the anguish of Jairus every instant 
Avas critical. But he was not the 
only sufferer who had a claim on the 
.Saviour’s mercy; and, as he uttered 
no complaint, it is clear that sorrow 

^ ^ KASTEUN lLLTE-?LA\Elt. 

had not made him selfish. But at 

this moment a messenger reached him with the brief message — “ Thy daughter 
is dead ; ” and then, apparently with a touch of dislike and irony, he added, 
“ Worry not the Eabbi.”® 

The message had not been addressed to Jesus, but He overheard it,‘ and 
with a compassionate desire to spare the poor father from needless agony, He 
said to him those memorable words, “Fear “hot, only believe.” ’i'hey soon 



^ Lev. XV. 19. Tlio Pharisees shrunk from a woman’s touoli, as they do now. “Tlio chakanis wore 
^^specially careful to avoid being touched by any part of tlio women’s dresses ” ( Fi ankl, Jcins in the 

‘ As before (Luke vii. 50), this corresponds to the Hclirew expression. Our Lord addrosstMl no oilitir 
wouian by the title Daughter.*’ Legend has assigned to tliis woman Yoroiiiea as a name, and Piiiiea.s 
(taij^rea Philippi) as a residence. An ancient statue of bronzo at tliis ])laco was iiclieved to rejireseiit 
lor .in the act of touching the fringe of Christ’s rolic; and Eustjbius (Hist. Eccl. vii. 18) and Sozomeii 
\ id. Ecch v, 21) both mention this statue, wliich is believed to have been so eurioiis a tosiimony to the 
i*ea 1 y of Christ’s miracle that Julian the Apostate— or, according to another aceoiint, Maxinm.s — is 
^ torged with having destroyed it. 

curious word crKTuWtf something like our “worry,” or “bother,” is used liere, and hen? alone (exe(‘pt 
Luke viL 6), by both St. Mark and St. Luke. (Tlie cVicuA/xcVot of Matt. ix. :jd is a diihious reading.) 

Test ^**^*^^ ” ovcr-heariiig ” (w, B, L), Tlio word occurs nowlicro else in tlio New 
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arrived at his house, and found it occupied by the hired mourners and flute- 
players, who, as they beat their breasts, with mercenary clamour, insulted the 
dumbness of sincere sorrow, and the patient majesty of death. Probably this 
simulated wailinjj would be very repulsive to the soul of Christ ; and first stopping 
at the door to forbid any of the multitude to follow Him, He entered the house 
with three only of the inmost circle of His Apostles — Peter, and James, and 

John. On entering. His first care was 
to still the idle noise ; but when His 
kind declaration — “ The little maid ‘ 
is not dead, but sleepeth” — was only 
received with coarse ridicule. He in- 
dignantly ejected the paid mourners." 
When calm was restored. He took 
with Him the father and the mother 
and His three Apostles, and entered 
with (piiet reverence the chamber 
hallowed by the silence and awfnl- 
ness of death. Then, taking th 
little cold dead hand. He uttered 
these two thrilling w'ords, “ TalUha 
cumi ” — “ Little maid, arise ! and 
her spirit returned, and the child aro,‘!(‘ 

lUF.H. ^ 

and walked. An awful amazement 
seized’ the parents but Jesus calmly bade tliem give the child some food. And 
if He added Ilis customary warning that they should not speak of what had 
hapjjened, it was not I'vidently in the intention that the entire fact should remain 
unknown — I'or that would have* been impossible, when all the circumstances 
had been witnessed by so many — but because those who have received from 
God’s bavid unbounded mercy are more likely to reverence that mercy with 
adoring gratitude if it be kept like a hidden treasure in the inmost heart. 

Crowding and overwhelming as had been the incidents of this long night and 
day, it seems probable from St. Mattlu w that it was signalised by yet one more 

^ Mark v. 89. She was twelve years old. 

- Maik V. 40. 

Doubtless St. Peter, who was actually present, told his friend and kinsman Mark the actual words 
which Christ had used. They are interesting also as bearing on the question of the language which Ho 
generally spoke. 

Mark v. 42. 
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astonishing work of power. For as He departed thence two blind men followed 
Him with the cry — as yet unheard — “Son of David, have mercy on us.” 
Already Christ had begun to check, as it were, the spontaneity of His miracU*s. 
He had performed more than sufficient to attest His power and mission, and it 
was important that men should pay more heed to His divine eternal teaching 
than to His temporal healings. Nor would He as yet sanction the premature, 
and perhaps ill-considered, use of the Messianic title “ Son of David ” — a title 
which, had He publicly accepted it, might have thwarted His sacred purposes, 
by leading to an instantaneous revolt in His favour against the Roman power. 
Without noticing the men or their cry. He went to the house iti Capernaum where 
He abode; nor was it until they had persistently followed Him into the house 
that He tested their faith by the question, “ Believe ye that I am able to do 
this?” They said unto Him, “Yea, Lord.” Then touched He their eyes, 
.saying, “According to your faith be it unto you.” And their eyes were opened. 
Like so many whom He healed, they neglected His stern command not to reveal 
it.^ There are some who have admired their disobedience, and have attributed 
it to the enthusiasm of gratitude and admiration ; but was it not rather the 
enthusiasm of a blatant wonder, the vulgarity of a chattering boa.st ? How many 
of these multitudes who had been healed by Him became His true disei])l('s? 
Did not the holy tire of devotion which a hallowed silence must have kept alive 
upon the altar of their hearts die away in the mere blaze of empty rumour ? Did 
not He know best? Would not obedience have been better than sacritico, and 
to hearken than the fat of rams ? Yes. It is possil)le to deceive ourselves; it 
is possible to offer to Chi’ist a seeminy service which disobeys His inmost jirecepts 
— to (/rieve Him, under the guise of honouring Him, by vain repetitions, and 
(“uipty genuflexions, and bitter intolerance, and irreverent fanuliarity, and the 
hollow simulacrum of a dead devotion. Better, far better, to serve Him by 
domg the things He said than by a seeming zeal, often false in exact proportion 
to its obtrusiveness, for the glory of His name. These disobedient babblers, 
v’ho talked so much of Him, did but offer Him the dishonouring service of a 
double heart; their violation of His commandment served only to hinder His 
usefulness, to trouble His spirit, and to precipitate His death 

* Matt. k. 27— :n. 
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MEW IX JEHU SAL EM. 


CHAPTErt XXVI. 


A VISIT TO JKRU.SALEM. 


‘ Siin])lirify is t-lic liost viatunuii for tho Chnslian.*^ — CTiETNI. Alex. Pacd, ii. 


.•Tv. _'!i. 


NY one who has carefully and repeatedly studied the 
Oospel narratives side by side, in order to fom from 
C (V tluMu as clear a conception as is possible of the life ol 

earth, can hardly fail to have been struck 
three general facts respecting the 
s('([ueuce of events in Ilis public ministry. In spite 
of the dilliculty introduced by the varying and non- 
? ••hronological arrangements of the Synoptists, and by 

f f]piy tho sileni e of the fourth Go.spel about the main part 

j *’* the preaching in Galilee, we see distinctly the following 
i ’y ^// circumstances : — 

^ Y 1- That the innocent enthusiasm of joyous welcome 

^ -- T,. with which Jesus and His words and works were at first 
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received in Nortliern Galilee gradually, but in a short space of time, gave 
way to suspicion, dislike, and oven hostility on the part of large and powei-ful 
sections of the people. 

2. Tliat the external character, as well as the localities, of our Lord’s mission 
were much altered after the murder of John the Baptist. 

3. That the tidings of this murder, together with a marked development of 
opposition, and the constant presence of Scribes and Pharisees from Judma to 
watch His conduct and dog His movements, seems to synchronise with a visit 



BASTEUN SANDALS. 


to Jerusalem not recorded by the Synoptists, but evidently identieal with the 
nameless festival mentioned in John v. 1. 

4. That this unnamed festival must have occtirred somewhere about that 
period of His ministry at wdiich we have now arrived. 

What this feast was we shall consider immediately; Init it was ])recedcd by 
another event — the mission of the Twelve Apostles. 

At the close of the missionary jouruej^s, during which occurred some of the 
events described in the last chapters, Jesus was struck with compassion at the 
sight of the multitude.* They reminded Him of sheep harassed by enemies, and 
lying ])aiiting and neglected in the fields becausi' they have no shepherd. ’ 'J’lu'y 
also called up to the mind the image of a harvest ripe, but unriniped for lack oi 
labourers ; and He bade His Apostles pray to the Lord of the harvest that He 
would send forth labourers into His harvest. And then, immediately attorwards, 
having Himself now travei’sed the whole of Galilee, He sent them out two and 
two to confirm His teaching and perform works of mercy in His uanu'. ’ 

' Matt. ix. 35—38. 

V cr. 36, liTKu^jutVoi, “wori'iod” . . . fjilitniityot. about; " tlio roadiufr iiiiuil'ysoil, 

I'wbajw a glosa for tlio unfamiliar >vonl. 

Matt. X. 1—42; Mark vi. 7—13; Luko ix. 1—6. 
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Before sending them lie naturally gave them the instructions which were to 
guide their conduct. At present they were to confine their mission to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel, and not extend it to Samaritans or Gentiles. 
The topic of their preaching was to be the nearness of the kingdom of heaven, 
and it was to be ireely supported by works of power and beneficence. They 
were to take nothing with them ; no scrip for food] no purse for money; no 
change of raiment;' no travelling shoes in place of their ordinary palm-bark 
sandals ; they were not even to procui’e a staff for the journey if they did not 
happen already to possess one ; * their mission — like all the greatest and most 
effeetive missions which the world has ever known — was to be simple and self, 
supporting. The open hospitality of the East, so often used as the basis for a 
dissemination of new thoughts, would be ample for their maintenance.^ On 
entering a towir they were to go to any house in it where they had reason to 
hope that they would be welcome, and to salute it with the immemorial and 
much-valued blessing, Shalom Inkem^ “ Peace be to you,” and if the children of 
j>eace were there the blessing would be effective ; if not, it would return on their 
own heads. If rejected, they were to shake off the dust of their feet in witness 
that they bad spoken faithfully, and that they thus symbolically cleared them- 
selves of ;fll responsibility for that judgment which should fall more heavily on 
wilful and final haters of the light than on the darkest places of a heathendom 
in which the light had luiver, or but feebly, shone. 

So far their Lord had pointed out to them the duties of trustful faith, ol 
gentle courtc.sy, of self-denying simplicity, as the first essentials of mis.sionary 
success. He proceeded to fortify them against the inevitable trials and persecu- 
tions of their missionary work. 

They needed and were to exercise the wisdom of serpents no less than the 
harmlessness of doves ; for Tie was sending them forth as sheep among wolve.s. 

^ Fpw ordinary peasants in tlio East can boast of a ebauge of garments. They even sleep in the cl(»iliO'? 
which tin y wear during the day. 

" That tins was the meaning of the injunction.s appear.s from a comparison of the three Evangelists. 

^ Renan notices tlic inodern analogy. When travelling in tlio East no ouo need ever scruple to go into 
the best house of any Aral) village to which he comes, and ho will always be received with profuse and 
gratuitous hospitality. From the moment we eo.ered any Iiouse, it was regarded as our own. There is 
not an Arab you nuuit who will in‘t empty for yeu the last drop in his water-skin, or share with you liis last 
piece of black bread. Tlie Rabbi .s said that Paradise was the reward of willing hospitality. 

^ It was believed to inelude every blessing. Rave not our missionaries sometimes erred from forg^ding 
tlie spirit of this injunction? It has been too caustically and bitterly said — and yet the saying may find 50111 J 
occasional justification — that missionaries have too often proceeded on the plan of ( 1 ) discovering all fhj 
judices of a people, and (2) shocking them. Doubtless tliis has been ouly due to an ill-guided zeal ; bat so did 
not St. Paul. He was most courteous and most conciliatory in his address to the Athenians, and h j 
for three and a half years at Epliesns, witliout once reviling or insulting the worshippers of Artemis. 
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Doubtless these discourses were not always delivered in the continuous form 
in which they have naturally come down to us. Our Lord seems at all times to 
have graciously encouraged the questions of humble and eaniest list('ners ; and 
at this point we are told by an ancient tradition,^ that St. Peter — ever, we may 
be sure, a most eager and active-minded listener — interrupted his Master with 
the not unnatural question, “ But how then if the wolves should tear the lambs ? ” 
And Jesus answered, smiling perliaps at the naive and literal intellect of His 
chief Apostle, “Let not the lambs fear the wolves when the lambs are once 
dead, and do you fear not those who can kill you and do nothing to you, but 
fear Him who after you arc dead hath power over soul and body to cast tliem 
into hell-fire.” And then, continuing the thread of His discourse, He warned 
them plainly how, both at this time and again long afterw'ards, they might bo 
brought before councils, and scourged in synagogues,^ and stand at the judgment- 
bar of kings, and 3'^et, without anyan.vious premeditation,^ the Spirit sliould teach 
them what to say. The doctrine of peace should be changed by the evil passions 
of men into a war-cry of fury and hate, atul they might be driven to before 
the face of enemies from city to city. Still let them endure to the end, for 
before they had gone through the cities of Israel, the Sou of Man should have 
come.'' 

Then, lastly. He at once warned and comforted them by reminding them of 
what He Himself had suffered, and how He had been o]:)poscd. Let them not 
i'ear. nie God who cared even for the little birds wdien they fell to the ground ® 
— the God by whom the very hairs of their head wore numbered— the God who 
(and here He glanced back perhaps at the question of Peter) held in His hand 
the issues, not of life and death onl^', but of‘ (-Icrnal life and of denial death, 
and who was therefore more to be feared than the wolves of earth — H k was with 
them; He would acknowledge' those whom His Son acknowdedged, and den>' 
those whom He denied. They w'ere being sent forth into a world of strife, 
which would seem even the more deadly because of the peace which it rejected. 


‘ Clemens Bomanns, xi. 5 (about A.D. 140; see Liglilfmifs Clcnunn Jtommuis). 

^ Deiit. xvi. 18. For tlie pewer of tlic synagogue! ofTieors fo jmnisli by seourgiiig, sec Ads v. 40; 
■- Cor. xi. 24. 

^ Matt. X. 19. The “take no thought” of llic A. V. is too strong; as in Matt. vi. 25, it mcaiii “be not 
ooer-anxiouB about.” 

'* This glance into the farther future probably belongs to a iniicli latf'r discourse; and tlic coniiiig of flic 
Son of Man is here understood in its firet and jiarrowor signification of the downfall of .Judaism, iiud the 
Establishment of a kingdom of Christ on earth, wbieb some at least .-miong llicm lived to see. 

' Matt. X. 29. Little binls are still strung together and sold for “two farthings” in the towns of 

Palestine. 
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Even tlieir nearest and their dearest might side with the world against them. 
But they who would be His true followers must for His sake give up all; must 
even take up their cross ^ and follow Him. But then, for their comfort, He told 
them that they should be as He was in the world ; that they who received them 
should receive Him ; that to lose their lives for His sake would be to more than 
find them ; that a cup of cold water given to the youngest and humblest of His 
little ones * should not miss of its reward. 

Such is an outline of these great parting instructions as given by St. 
Matthew, and every missionary and every minister should write them in letters- 
of gold. The sterility of missionary labour is a constant subject of regret and 
discoura<rcment among us. Would it be so if all our missions were carried 
out in this wise and conciliatory, in this simple and self-abandoning, in this 

faithful and dauntless spirit? Was a missionary ever unsuccessful who, being 

enabled by the grace of (*od to live in the light of such precepts as these,’ 

worked as St. Paul worke<l, or St. Francis Xavier, or Henry Martyn, or 

Adoniram .Judson, or John Eliot, or David Schwarz? 

That the whole of this discourse was not delivered on this occasion,''' that 
there are references in it to later periods,'’ that parts of it are only applicable 
to other apostolic missions which as yet lay far in the future," seems clear; 
but we may, nevertheless, bo grateful that St. Matthew, guided as usual by 
unity of subject, collected into one focus the scattered rays of instruction 
delivered, peidiaps, on several sul)sequent occasions — as for instance, before the 
sending of the Seventy, and oven as the parting utterances of the risen Christ.' 

The Jews were familiar with the institution of Shehichhn, the pleni- 
potentiaries of some higher authority. This was the title by w’hich Christ 

* If this wore net .t proverhial allusion (as seems prolmble from its use in Plutarch, I)e Ser. Nmn. 
Vi ad. ix.\ it must have Ixtui a dark saying to the Apostles at tliis time. Perhaps it belongs to a nuich 
later oceasioii, after He had distinctly i)roj>lu‘sied tlui ceHainty and nalun? of Ills future sufferings. 

- Alford ingeniously conjeeiures that some cliildren may have been present. 

Of course 1 do not imidy tjiat a uilssioiinry is bound to servo gratuitously; that woidd be aguliisi 
tbo distinct stat(uneut of our Lord (Matt x. JO, 11); yet tliere are occasions when oven this may bedosirablo 
(1 Cor. ix. IT) ID; 2 Cor. \i. D — 12; 1 Tliess. ii. D, Ac.). But Christ meant all His commands to Ih> 
iiiterprelod according to thc‘ir s]>irit, and we must not overlook the fact that this method of preaclnng 
irotf (and /.>•) made more common and (‘.*isy in the Hast than for us. ‘‘ Nor was there in this,” says Di’. 
Tliorason, “ any departure from the simple manners of the country. At this day the farmer sots out on 
excursions quite as extensivi* wiihout a jmra in l is purse, and the modern Moslem prophet of Tarisnii- 
deliah tlius sends forth liis apostles over tliis ideiiiieal region” {The Land and the Boohy p. 346). 

St. Mark and St. Luke only give, at this juncture, an ej)itome of its first section. 

H.r. gr., pm’liaps some of the expressions in verses 8, 23, 25, 38. 

E,r. gr., \ersos 18—23. 

^ Cf. Mark xvi. 15—18; Luke x. 2—12; Luke xxiv. 47. 
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seems to have marked out the position of His Apostles. It was a wise and 
merciful provision that He sent them out two and two;’ it enabled them to 
hold sweet converse together, and mutually to correct each otln'r’s laults. 
Doubtless the friends and the brothers went in pairs ; the fi('ry IVter with 
the more contemplative Andrew ; the Sons of Thunder — one influential and 
commanding, the other emotional and elocpient ; the kindred faith and guile- 
lessncss of Philip and Bartholomew; the slow but faithful T’homas with 
the thoughtful and devoted Matthew; James with his brother Jude; the 
zealot Simon to fire with his theocratic zeal the dark, flagging, despairing s])irit 
ol' the traitor Judas. 

During their absence Jesus continued His work alone,’ perhaps as He 
slowly made His way towards Jerusalem ; for if we can speak of ]irobal)ility 
at all amid the deep uncei'tainties of the chronology of IHs ministry, it seems 
extremely probable that it is to this point that the verse belongs — “After 
this there was a feast of the Jews, and Jesus went up to Jerusalem.” ’ 

In order not to break the continuity of the narrative, i shall omit the 
discussion here, but I have elsewhere given'' ample reasons, as far as the text 
is concerned, and as far as the lime required by the narrative is conccnied, 
for believing that this nameless feast was in all probability the Feast of Purim. 

But how eame Jesus to go up to Jerusalem for such a fi'ast as this — a 
feast which was the saturnalia of Judaism ; a feast which xvas without divine 
authority,'’ and had its roots in the most intensely exclusive, not to say 
vindictive, feelings of the nation ; a feast of men'iment and masquora<le, 
wliich was purely social and often discreditably convivial; a feast which was 
unconnected with religious services, and was (observed, not in the 'rem))le, 
not even necessarily in the svnagogues, but mainlv in the private houses of 
the Jews?" 

The answer seems to be that, although .lesus was in Jerusalem at this feast, 
and went up about the time that it was held, the words of St. John do not 
necessarily imply tlmt He went up for the exi)ress purpose of being ])r('scnt 

’ The Rabbis held it a fault to journey without a friend with whom to converse alioiit I lie -;acrod Law 
'fivl). Chad.. {. 61, 1 ; Schotti'en, ii. 89). 

; Matt. xi. 1. 

John V. 1. Omitted hy the Synoptist.s, who. nntil (he elose, narrate oidy the ministry in t ialilee. 

* Set! Excursus VIII., “The Unnamed Feast of John V. 1," ill tin* laru^or 
To such an extent was this the case, that no less tlian (ddors are said to Ii.mvc ))n>t< Mod 

'M^diiist its original institution, regarding it as an innovation agjiin.st th(' Law (Ligidfoot, Hor. Hchi . ou 
ni X. 22). It seems to have originated among tlie Jews of tlio disporsitm, 

Perhaps more nearly resembling in its origin and cliaracter onr (Juy Fawkes’ Day tlian anything (Ise. 
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at this particular festival. The Passover took place only a month afterwards, 
and He may well have gone uj) mainly with the intention of being present at 
the Passover, although He gladly availed himself of an opportunity for being 
in Judiea and Jerusalem a month before it, both that He might once more 
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preach in those neighbourhoods, and that He might avoid the publicity and 
dangerous excitement involved in His joining the caravan of the Passover 
pilgrims from Galilee. Such .an opportunity may naturally have arisen from 
the absence of the Apostles on their missionary tour. The Synoptists give 
clear indications that Jesus had friends and well-wishers at Jerusalem and in 
its vicinity. He must therefore liave paid visits to those regions which they 
do not record. Pei'ha2)s it was among those friends that He awaited the 
return of His immediate followers. We know the deep affection which He 
entertained for the members of one household in Bethany, and it is not un- 
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natural to suppose that He was now living in the peaceful seclusion of that 
pious household as a solitary and honoured guest. 

But even if St. John intends us to believe that the occurrence of this 
feast was the immediate cause of this visit to Jerusalem, we must bear in 
mind that there is no proof whatever of its having been in our Lord’s time 
the fantastic and disorderly commemoration which it subsequently became. 
The nobler-minded Jews doubtless observed it in a calm and grateful manner ; 
and as one part of the festival consisted in showing acts of kindness to the 
poor, it may have oftered an attraction to Jesus both on this ground, and 
because it enabled Him to show that :hcre was nothing unnational or un- 
patriotic in the universal character of His message, or the all-embracing 
infinitude of the charity which He both practised and enjoined. 

There remains then but a single question. The Passover was rapidly 
drawing near, and His presence at that great feast would on every ground 
be expected. Why then did He absent Himself from it ? Why did He i-eturn 
to Galilee instead of remaining at Jerusalem? The events which we are about 
to narrate will furnish a sufficient answer to this question. 



^’he intaglio from which this cngTaviiig is takiTi, is a rod jaspiT, in the cabinet of the Rev. r. W. King, 
and r(;})re8ontiS tho inai’tyrdom of a female saint, kneeling before a naked headsman, whoso lelt liand holds her 
by the hair, while tho razor-shaped sword in Ids right liaad is uplifted for her decapitatliju. Above her is Ibo ^ 
-symbol of her liOrd’s presence iii this supremo crisis of life; on tho ground at lior knees a duve holds an <divv- 
branch -symbols of the peace and love into which she is so soon to enter. Her linal victory is indieaie<l by llie 
puhn-branch which forms the ground-line; and the letters AN FT (probably for Annum Novum Faustiini 
i’ibi ’) may show that this jasper was a New Year’s gift to some- early convert. This wondrous cum])osition can 
hardly, from its extreme neatness of style, bp placed later than the reign of Theodosius I. (379 — 393 A.D.) 
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CITAPTEIi XXVTT. 

TIIK MIRACLK AT UKTllKSDA. 

Eis airfpavToXoyicLv ol ruu ^loudaiwy diddirKaXoi e\7f\v0a(n (ItdarKomes ^dcrraypa jx\v ilvai to roiot^Se vnd^rjjjLU ou /nip 

rb Toioi/Sc, K, T. A.’ — OrTO. 0/)J>. i. 179. 

HERE was in Jerusalem, near the Sheep-gate, a pool, 
which was believed to possess remarkable healing pro- 
perties. For this reason, in addition to its usual name, 
it had been called in Hebrew “ Bethesda,” or the House 
of Mercy,' and under the j)orticocs which adorned the 

* “Tho .Towisli ioaclior.s luivo into oiidloss talk, alleging that oiu’ 
kind of sliO(5 is a lmrd«‘n, and not anotlior kind, 

" Jolin V. 2, €7rtA€7o/xcVr/, “ sunnimed.” There are great varieties of 
reading; Tiscliendorf, witli «, reads j8^0fa6a, “ Bethzatha.” Perhaps this 
is suflieiont to account for the .sih‘nce of Josephus, who may mention it under 
unotliev name. Tlie ^lool now poinied out to the traveller as Bethesda is ZhrAri 
hrot l, which seems, howevei*, to have formed part of the deep fosse round the 
Tower of Antonia. Th(; pool nn/// liave been tlio one now known as the Fountaiu 
of tlie Yii’ifin, not far from Siloam, and connected with it (as Dr. Robinson dis- 
covered, Tiihl. lleaearches, i. 509) by a sulitorranean passage. He himself had an 
opportunity of observing the intcrmitlent character of this fountain, which, he 
was told, bubbles up “ at irregular inteiwals, sometimes two and three tiinr^ a 
day, and sometimes in summer once in two or three days.”’ {Bill, liesearches, i. 341.) 
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pentagonal masonry in which it was enclosed lay a multitude of sufferers 
from blindness, lameness, and atrophy, waiting to take advantage of the 
bubbling and gushing of the water, which showed that its medicinal juoperties 
were at their highest. There is no indication in the narrative that any one 
who thus used the water was at once, or miraculously, healed ; but the repeated 
use of an intermittent and gaseous spring — and more than one of the springs 
about Jerusalem continue to be of this character to the present day — was 
doubtless likely to produce most beneficial results. 

A, very early popular legend, which has crept by interpolation into the 
text of St. John,^ attributed the healing qualities of the water to the descent 
of an angel who troubled the pool at irregular intervals, leaving the first persons 
who could scramble' into it to profit by the immersion. This solution of tlie 
phenomenon was in fact so entirely in accordance with the Semitic habit of 
mind, that, in the universal ignorance of all scientific phenomena, and the 
utter indifference to close investigation which characterise most Orientals, tlie 
populace would not be likely to trouble themselves about tl»e possibility of 
any other explanation. But whatever may have been the general belief about 
the cause, the fact that the water was found at certain intervals to be im- 
pregnated with gases which gave it a strengthening property, was sufficient 
to attract a concourse of many sufferers. 

Among these was one poor man who, for no less than thirty-eight years, 
had been lamed by paralysis. He had haunted the porticoes of this pool, 
but without effect; for as he was left there unaided, and as the motion of 
the water occurred at irregular times, others more fortunate and less feeble 
than himself managed time after time to struggle in before him, until the 
favourable moment had been lost.'^ 


^ The weight of ovidonco both external and internal against the gemiinoiiess of John v. 3, 4 (from tlie 
word “a waiting’') socins to mo overwhelming. 1. It is omitted liy not a few of fho weightiest 

MSS. and versions («, B, D, the Cureton Syriac). 2. In otliers in which it does occur it i.s obelised as 
dubious, 3. It abounds in various readings, showing that there is soiuotliing suspicious about it. 1. It 
■contains in the short compass of a few lines no less than seven word.s not found elsewhere in the New 
’Testament, or only found with a different sense. 5. It ndaies a most startling fact, one wholly unlike 
anything else in ^ripture, one not alluded to by a single other >\Titer, Jewish or heat lieu, and om^ which, 
had there been the slightest ground for helitnung in its truth, would eertaiuly not liavo been passed oy(M’ 
in silence by Josephus. 6. Its insertion (to explain the word rapax^Vt “should he troul)lo<]/’ in verso 7i 
|s easily accounted for ; its omission, bad it been in tlie original text, is quite inconeeivahle. Accordingl}', 
h is rejected from the text by the best editors as a spurious gloss, and indet’d thc*re is no earlier trace 
its existence than an allusion to it in Tcrtullian {Be Bapt h), (Ob. circ. A. I). 220.) 

Strauss and liis school make all kinds of objections to this narrative. “Latterly,” as Laiigt? observes, 
^hh cutting sarcasm, crowd of ‘ critical ’ remarks have been seen lying round the pool of Bethesda, 
«ke another multitude of blind, lame, and withered.” They hold it impossible that the man who, as they 
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Jesus looked on the man with lieartfclt pity. It was obvious that the 
loill of the poor destitute creature was no less stricken with paralysis than 
his limbs, and his whole life was one long atrophy of ineffectual despair. 
But Jesus was minded to make His Purim present to the poor, to whom 



THE TaWER OF ANTO.MA. 


He had neither silver nor gold to give. He would help a fellow-snfi’erer, 
whom no one had cared or condescended to help before. 

assume, must liavo hail some one to take Jiim to the pool, never had any one to put him in at the right time. 
Such remarks are very trivial. 1. St, John says nothing of any one bringing him to the pool; he m»y 
have lived close by, and been able to crawl there himself. 2. Ho does not say that the pool wrong 
instantaneous cures, or that the man had never been put into the troubled water. 
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“ Wiliest thou to be made whole ? ” 

At first the words hardly stirred the man’s long and despondent lethargy ; 
he scarcely seems even to have looked up. But thinking, perhaps, with a 
momentary gleam of hope, that this was some stranger who, out of kindness 
of heart, might help him into the water when it was again agitated, he 
merely narrated in reply the misery of his long and futile expectation. Jesus 
had intended a speedier and more effectual aid. 

“Eise,” He said, “take thy couch, and walk.” 

It was spoken in an accent that none could disobey. The manner of the 
Speaker, His voice. His mandate, thrilled like an electric spark through the 
withered limbs and the shattered constitution, enfeebled by a lifetime of 
suffering and sin.’ After thirty-eight years of prostmtion, the man instantly 
rose, lifted up his pallet, and began to walk.® In glad amazement he looked 
round to see and to tliank his unknown benefactor; but the crowd was large, 
and Jesus, anxious to escape the unspiritual excitement whicli would fain ha\ e 
regarded Him as a thaumaturge alone, hatl quietly slipped away from obser- 
vation.® 

In spite of this, many scrupulous and jealous eyes were soon upon Him. 
In proportion as the inner power and meaning of a religion are dead, in tliat 
proportion very often is an exaggerated import attached to its outer forms. 
Formalism and indifference, pedantic scrupulosity and absolute disbelief, are 
correlative, and ever flourish side by side. It was so with Judaism in the 
days of Christ. Its living and burning enthusiasm was quenched ; its lofty 
and noble faith had died away; its prophets had ceased to prophc.sy; its 
poets had ceased to sing ; its priests were no longer clothed with righteous- 
ness; its saints were few. Tlie axe was at the root of the barren tree, ami 
its stem served only to nourish a fungous brood of ceremonials and tradition?, 

“ Dcatliliko, and coloured like a corpse’s clieek.” 

And thus it was that the observance of the Sabbath, which had been intended 
to secure for weary men a rest full of love and peace and inercy, had become 
a mere national Fetish — a barren custom fenced in with the most frivolous , 
and senseless restrictions. Well-nigii every great provision of the Mosaic lau" 

* See verse ] 4, and below. 

2 The Kpdfifiarov, “pallet,” was probably nothing more than a mero paillasse, or folded aheiyah 
regard sucli a irinal efPort as a violation of the Sabbath was a piece of superstit^us .literalism not dcnvcf 
from Scripture, but fouiuled on the Oral Law. 

3 <{eVcu<r€i/ (ver. 13); literally, “ swam out.” Cf. Eur., Jlippol, 471 ; THuc. ii. 90. 
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had now been degraded into a mere superfluity of meaningless minutise, the 
cleligbt of small natures, and the grievous incubus of all true and natural piety.' 

Now, when a religion has thus decayed into a superstition without having 
lost its external power, it is always more than ever tyrannous and suspicious 
in its hunting for heresy. The healed paralytic was soon surrounded by a 
group of questioners. They looked at him with surprise and indignation. 

“It is the Sabbath; it is not lawful for thee to carry thy bod.” 

Here was a flagrant case of violation of their law ! Had not the son of 
Shelomith, though half an Egyptian, been stoned 
to death for gathering sticks on the Saobath 
day?- Had not the prophet Jeremiah expressly 
said, “ Take heed to yourselves, and bear no 
ijurden on the Sabbath day ? ”^ 

Yes; but why? Because the Sabbath was 
an ordinance of mercy intended to protect the 
underlings and the oppressed from a life of 
incessant toil; because it was essential to save 
the serfs and labourers of the nation from the 
over-measure of labour which would have been 
f-xacted from them in a nation afflicted with the 
besetting sin of greed ; because the setting apart 
of one day in seven for sacred rest was of in- 
ilnite value to the spiritual life of all. That was 
the meaning of the Fourth Commandment. In what resjject was it violated by 
the fact that a man who had been healed by a miracle wished to carry home 
the mere pallet which was jierhaps almost the only thing that he posses.sed? 
What the man really violated was not the law of God, or even of JMoscs, but 
the wretched formalistic inferences of their frigid tradition, which had gra^'ely 
decided that on the Sabbath a nailed shoe might not bo worm because it was a 

' Tho present Jews of Palestine, degraded and coutoinptilde as Is their coiidilioTi— ])(\ucgars, idlers, ctionts, 
as tho best of their own countrymen confess them to be — still cling to all their Sal^liatariaii 
^ ‘perstitions : e.g,, “Tlie Gorman J 'ws look upon it as a sin to use a stick nf any kind on the Sabliath 
Fraiikl, Jews in the East, E. Tr., ii. 6). 

’ Lev. xxiv. 10—12 ; Numb. xv. 32—36. 

^ Jer. x\ii. 21. 

^^ngraving (to the size of tho original) is taken from an ivory n llef on the cover of an vvanijchuruon- 
c-f , hook of soloctions from the for public service), dating from the lifth cent m y, and now’ to he .seen in 

hihrary at Kavonna.' Our Lord is characterised hy the cross in His left liaml, while the riijht is Mi)r;iibed in 
He is, as usual, beardless, and taller than tlie other tigurc, who, clothed only in a girdled tunic, looks 
in gratitude, as he lightly oarrios off his matted couch. 
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burden, but that an un-nailcd shoe might be worn ; and that a person might go 
J)ut with two shoes on, but not with only one ; and that one man might carry a 
loaf of bread, but that two men might not carry it between them, and so forth, 
to the very utmost limit of tyrannous absurdity. 

“He that made me whole,” replied the man, “He said to me. Take up 
thy bed and walk.” 

As 1‘ar as the man was concerned, they accepted the plea ; a voice fraught 
with miraculous power so stupendous that it could heal the impotence of a 
lifetime by a word, was clearly, as tar as the man was concerned, entitled to 
some obedience. And the fact was that they were actuated by a motive ; they 
were flying at higher game than this insignificant and miserable sufierer. 
Nothing was to be gained by worrying him. 

“Who is it that” — mark the malignity of these Jewish authorities^ — not 
that made thee whole, for there was no heresy to be hunted out in the mere fact 
of exercising miraculous power — but “ that gave thee the wicked command to 
take up thy bed and walk?” 

So little apparently, up to this time, was the person of Jesus generally 
known in the suburbs of Jerusalem, or else so dull and languid had been the 
man’s attention while Jesus was first speaking to him, that he actually did 
not know who his bcnelactor was. But he ascertained shortly afterwards. 
It is a touch of grace about him that we next find him in the Temple, 
whither he may well have gone to return thanks to Grod for this sudden and 
marvellous renovation of his Avasted life. There, too, Jesus saw him, and 
addressed to him one sim[)le memorable warning, “See, thou hast been made 
whole : continue in siir no longer, lest something worse happen to thee.” ^ 

l*erhaj)s the warning had been given because Christ read the mean and 
worthless nature of the man ; at any rate, there is something at first sight 
peculiarly revolting in the 15th verse. “The man went and told the JeidA 
authorities that it was Jesus who had made him whole.” It is barely possible, 
though most unlikely, that he may have meant to magnify the name of One 
who had wrought such a. mighty work ; but as he must have been well aware of 
the angry feelings of the Jews — we hear no word of his gratitude or devotion, 
no word of amazement or glorifying Cod — as, too, it must have been abundantly 


^ Sucli, a8 wo ha VO already observed, is all but mvariably the meaniug of Jews” in St. John. 

^ Alford Hpeaks here of “ tlie sin committed thirty-eight years ago, from which this sickm'ss 
resulted;” but fyurely a^idpravf means more than this: it means, “Be sinning — bo a siiuier^^® 
loni^fer.” « v ^ 
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clear to Mm that Jesus in working the miracle had been touched by compas- 
sion only, and had been anxious to shun all publicity — it must be confessed that 
the prima facie view of the man’s conduct is that it was an act of needless 
and contemptible delation — a piece of most pitiful self-protection at the expense 
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1. According to Willinins. 2. According to Forgiis.sojj. .'l. According to Porter. 4. According Lewin. 

Ills benefactor — an almost inconceivable componnd of feeble sycophancy and 
base ingratitude. Apparently the warning of Jesus had been most deeply 
necessary, as, if we judge the man aright, it was wholly unavailing. 

For the consequences were immediate and disastrous. They changed in 
fact the entire tenor of His remaining life. Untouched by the evidence ot 
i^ost tender compassion, unmoved by the display of miraculous power, 
37 
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the Jewish inquisitors were up in arms to defend their favourite piece of 
legalism. “ They began to persecute Jesus because He did such things on the 
Sabbath dag." 

And it was in answer to this cliarge that He delivered the divine and lofty 
discourse preserved for us in the fifth chapter of St. John. Whether it was 
delivered in the Temple, or before some committee of the Sanhedrin, we cannot 
tell ; but, at any rate, the great Eabbis and Chief Priests who summoned Him 
before them that they might rebuke and punish Him for a breach of the 
Sabbath, wore amazed and awed, if also they were bitterly and implacably 
infuriated, by the words they heard. They had brought Him before them in 
order to warn, and the warnings fell on them. They had wished to instruct 
and reprove, and then, perhaps, condescendingly, for this once, to pardon ; and, 
lo ! He mingles for them the majesty of instruction with the severity of compas- 
sionate rebuke. They sat round Him in all the pomposities of their office, to 
overawe Him as an inferior, and, lo ! they tremble, and gnash their teetli, 
though they dare not act, while with words like a flame of fire piercing into 
the very joints and marrow — with words more full of wisdom and majesty 
than those which came among the thunders of Sinai — He assumes the awful 
dignity of the Son of God. 

And so the attempt to impress on Him their petty rules and literal pietisms 
— to lecture Him on the heinousness of working miraculous cures on the 
Sabbath day — perhaps to punish Him for the enormity of bidding a healed 
man take up his bed — was a total failure. With His very first word Ho 
exposes their materialism and iguoi'ance. They, in their feebleness, had thought 
of the Sabbath as though God ceased from working thereon because He wiis 
fatigued; He tells them that that holy rest was a beneficent activity. They 
thought apparently, as men think now, that God had resigned to certain mute 
forces His creative energy; He tells them that His Father is working still; and 
He, knowing His Father, and loved of Him, was working with Him, and 
should do greater works than these which He had now done. Already was 
He quick('ning the spiritually dead, and the day should come when all in the 
tombs should hear Tlis voice. Al^'f^ady He was bestowing eternal life on all 
that believed on Him ; hcreart('r should His voice be heard in that final judg- 
ment of the (pick and dead which i he Father had committed into His hands.^ 

‘ The untriiuslfitablo distinction btitwocn ol ri hyaik voftitrayTts (the doors of those good deeds wl'ifl’ 

<»nnot die) and ul ri <pavha irpi^ayrts (tlio transient doors of things contemptible, the slaves and victun* 
of all that is delusive and transitory) is probably intentional. 
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Was He merely bearing witness of Himself? Nay, there wore three mighty 
witnesses which had testified, and were testifying, of Him — John, whom, after 
a brief admiration, they had rejected ; Moses, whom they boasted of following, 
and did not understand; God Himself, whom they pi-ofessed to worship, but 
had never seen or known. They themselves had sent to John and heard his 
testimony ; but He needed not the testimony of man, and mentioned it only 
for thdr sakes, because even they for a time had been willing to exult in that 
great prophet’s God-enkindled light.^ But He had far loftier witness than that 
of John — ^the witness of a miraculous power, exerted not as pro])liets had 
exerted it, in the name of God, but in His own name, because His Father 
had given such power into His hand. That Father they knew not : His light 
they had abandoned for the darkness ; His word for their own ialsehoods and 
ignorances ; and they were rejecting Him whom He had sent. But there waj? 
a third testimony. If they knew nothing of the Father, they at least knew, 
or thought they knew, the Scriptures ; tlic Scriptures were in their hands ; they 
had counted the very letters of them ; yet they were rejecting Him of whom 
the Scriptures testified. Was it not clear that they — the righteous, the pious, 
the scrupulous, the separatists, the priests, tlie religious leaders of their nation 
— yet had not the love of God in them, if they thus rejected His prophet, His 
word, His works. His Son ? 

And what was the fibre of bitterness within them which produced all this 
hitter fruit ? Was it not pride ? How could they believe, who sought honour 
of one another, and not the honour that cometh from the only God?* 
Hence it was that they rejected One who came in His Father’s name, while 
they had been, and should be, the ready dupes and the miseral)le victims of 
every false Messiah, of every Judas, and Theudas, and Bar-Coehebas — and, in 
Jewish history, there were more than sixty such — who came in his own name. 

And yet He would not accuse them to the Father; they had another 
accuser, even Moses, in whom they trusted. Yes, Moses, in whose lightest 
Word they professed to trust — over the most trivial precept of whose law they 
bad piled their mountain loads of tradition and commentary — even him they 

' John V, 35 (cf. Matt. v. 15; Xjuko xii. 35). He was h \ux<'os ^ Kai6iJ.(vo5 ku\ tlio Lainpt not the 

Light being enkindled hy Anoihei% and so shining, “ Ho is only as tlio liglit of tlio eamllo, for whose 

indeed, men are grateful; but which is pale, flickering, transitory, comparted with the glories of the 
jtenial flame from which itself is kindled ” (Lightfoot on RevUion, p. 118). Christ is tJi<? Light from 
all lamps are kindled. Their “ exultation ” in the Baptist’s teaching had been very shallow “ they 
'ifiard but did not ” (Ezek. xxxiii. 32). 

The Greek is Airb rou paiyov 6coG, “from the only God’’ — not “from God only,” as in the A.V. 
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were disbelieving and disobeying. Had they believed Moses, they would have 
believed Him who spoke to them, for Moses wrote of Him ; but if they thus 
rejected the true meaning of the written words (ypdnnanv) which they professed 
to adore and love, how could they believe the spoken words (_Miia(Tu>) to which 
they were listening with rage and hate?* 



HEAD OF OUR LOUD, AFTER THE TYPE OF THE EMERALD VEHNICLE rUE8ENTED UY BAJAZET II 

TO INNOCENT VIIX. 

{From a Painting Douglas^ Jtile of Man.) 


"We know with what deadly exasperation these high utterances were received. 
Never before had the Christ spoken so plainly. It seemed as though in Galilee 
He had wished the truth respecting Him to rise like a gradual and glorious 

' “ Tho Law,” says St. Paul, ** was our tutor (vaidayosyh^) to load us unto Christ,” o.a., into spiritual man- 
hood ; into the maturity of tlie Oliristian life. (Dr. Lightfoot, on Gal. iii. 24, shows that the ordinar.V 
explanation of this text — ^liowever beautiful— is untenable.) Of. John i. 46, “Wo have found Him ot 
whom Mostis 'n the Law and the Prophets did write.” 
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davm upon the souls and understandings of those who heard His teaching and 
watched His works; hut as though at Jerusalem — ^where His ministry was 
briefer, and His followers fewer, and His opponents stronger, and His mighty 
works more rare — He had determined to leave the leaders and rulers of the 
people without excuse, by revealing at once to their astonished ears the 
nature of His being. More distinctly than this He could not have spoken. 
They had summoned Him before them to explain His brcacli of the Sabbath ; 
so far from excusing the act itself, as He sometimes did in Galilee, by showing 
that the higher and moral law of love supersedes and annihilates the lower 
law of mere literal and ceremonial obedience — instead of showing that He 
had but acted in the spirit in which the greatest of. saints had acted before 
Him, and the greatest of prophets taught — He sets Himself wholly above the 
Sabbath, as its Lord, nay, even as the Son and Interpreter of Him who had 
made the Sabbath, and who in all the mighty course of Nature and of 
Providence was continuing to work thereon. 

Here, then, were two deadly charges ready at liand against this Prophet of 
Nazareth : He was a breaker of their Sabbath ; He was a blasphemer of their 
God. The first crime was sufficient cause for opposition and persecution ; the 
second, an ample justification of persistent and active endeavours to bring about 
His death. 

Put at present they could do nothing; they could only rage in impotent 
indignation ; they could only gnash with their teeth, and melt away. What- 
ever may have been the cause, as yet they dared not act. A power greater 
than their own restrained them. The hour of their triumph was not yet 
come ; only, from this moment, there went forth against Him from the hearts 
of tliose Priests and Eabbis and Pharisees the inexorable, irrevocable sentence 
of violent death. 

And under such circumstances it was useless, and Avorse than useless, for 
Him to remain in Judaea, where every day was a day of peril from these 
angry and powerful conspirators. He could no longer remain in Jerusalem 
for the approaching Passover, but must r(;turn to Galilee; but He returned 
with a clear vision of the fatal end, with full knowledge that the hours of light 
in which He could still work were already fading into the dusk, and that the 
rest of His work would be accomplished with the secret sense that death 
v/as hanging over His devoted head. 




CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE MURDEE OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. 



“ It is groat sin to swoar unto a sin ; 

But greater sin to keep a sinful oatli. 

Who can bo bound by any solemn vow 
To do a murderous deed . . . ? ” 

Shakespeare, 2 Henry VI. v, 2. 

T must have been with His human heart full of fore- 
bodinir sadness that the Saviour returned to Galilee. 
In His own obscure Nazareth He had before been 
violently rejected ; He had now been rejected no les.s 
decisively at Jerusalem by the leading authorities of 
His own nation. He was returning to an atmosphere 
already darkened hy the storm-clouds of gathering 
opposition ; and He had scarcely returned when 
upon that atmosphere, like the first note of a death-knell 
tolling ruin, there broke the intelligence of a dreadful martyr- 
dom. The heaven-enkindled and shining lamp had suddenly 
been quenched in blood. The great Forerunner— he who wac* 
greatest of those born of women — the Prophet, and more than 


a prophet, had been foully murdered. 
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Herod Antipas, to whom, on the death of Herod the Great, had fallen the 
tetrarchy of Galilee, was about as weak and miserable a prince as ever disgraced 
the throne of an afflicted country. Cruel, crafty, and voluptuous, like his father, 
he was also, unlike him, weak in war and vacillating in peace. In him, as 
in so many characters which stand conspicuous on the stage of history, infidelity 
and superstition went hand in hand. But the morbid terrors of a guilty 
conscience did not save him from the criminal extravagances of a violent will. 
He was a man in whom were mingled the worst features of the Homan, the 
Oriental, and the Greek. 

It was the policy of the numerous princ lings who owed their very existence 
to Eoman intervention, to pay frequent visits of ceremony to the Emperor at 



roIX 01* HEHOT) ANTIPAS.* 


Eome. During one of these visits, possibly to condole with Tiberius on the 
death of his son Drusus, or his mother Li via, Antipas had been, while at Rome, 
the guest of his brother Herod Philip — not the tetrarch of that name, but a 
son of Herod the Great and Mariamne, daughter of Simon the Bocthusian, 
who, having been disinherited by his father, was living at Rome as a ])rivate 
person.^ Here he became entangled by the snares of Hcrodias, his brother 
Philip’s wife; and he repaid the hospitality he had received by caiTying her 
off. Everything combined to make the act as detestable as it was ungrateful 
and treacherous. The Herods carried intermarriage to an extent which only 


' A small fragment of tho Stemma Horodiun will make tlieso relationships more clear. 


Uariaiune, 
d. of Simon. 

Herod 
= Herodias. 

Salome. 


Herod the Great. 


— Malthoco 

— Cleopatra, 

— Murianmo, 

(a Samaritan). 

1 

d. of JlyrcuMus. 

1 

Philip, 

1 

1 [ 

Tetr. of Iturroa. 

Aristobulus. 

Herod Antipas, Arclmlaus. 

— Salome. 

1 

— d. of Aretas. 

r 

1 

— Herodias. 

Herodias. 

Herod Agn’ppa I. 


* This bronze coin of Herod Antipas iioars on tho obvorse a palm-bruncli ont losod mthin tlio wmds HPHAOT 
TETPAPXOT (“Of Herod the Tetrarch^*). Tho rovorse shows a laurel- wreath Rurrounding TIBEPIAC, the Tiame of 
the dty Tiberias (still jircflervod in tho’ modem Tubarie/t), whore his money was .slrtiek, and wliieli ho ieid built 
^^id named in honour of his patron, Tiberius, the reigning Ein])er()r at Homo. The lillo Tetran h (governor of a 
jourtli part) is given in its strict sciiso to this Herod Antipas, nr Antipator, as his falht'i* Horoil ha<l given 
^unueu, Judaoa, and Samaria — one half of his kingdom— to his younger son Ari ln laus, witlv tlio title of Ethnareh, 
hud divided the remaining half between Antipas and Philip, giving tlio title of Tetrurcli to each. 
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prevailed in the worst and most dissolute of the Oriental and post-Macedonian 
dynasties. Herodias, being the daughter of Aristobulus, was not only the sister- 
in-law, but also the niece of Antipas ; ^ she had already borne to her husband 
a daughter, who was now grown up. Antipas had himself long been married 
to the daughter of Aretas, or Hareth, Emir of Arabia, and neither he noi' 
Herodias was young enough to plead even the poor excuse of youthful passion. 
The sole temptation on his side was an impotent sensuality; on hers an ex., 
travagant ambition. She preferred a marriage doubly adulterous and doubly 
incestuous to a life spent with the only Herod who could not boast even the 
fraction of a vice-regal throne. Antipas promised on his return from Eome to 
make her his wife, and she exacted from him a pledge that he would divorce 
his innocent consort, the daughter of the Arabian prince. 

But “ our pleasant vices,” it has well been said, “ are made the instruments 
to punish us;” and from this moment began for Herod Antipas a series of 
annoyances and misfoitunes, which only culminated in his death years after- 
wards in discrowned royalty and unpitied exile. Herodias became from the 
first the evil genius of his house. The people were scandalised and outraged. 
Family dissensions were embittered. The Arabian princess, without waiting 
to be divorced, indignantly fled, first to the border castle of Machserus, and 
tlien to the rocky fastnesses of her father Hareth at Petra, He, in his just 
indignation, broke off all amicable relations with his quondam son-in-law, and 
subsequently declared war against him, in which he avenged himself by the 
infliction of a severe and ruinous defeat. 

Nor was this all. Sin was punished with sin, and the adulterous union 
had to be cemented with a prophet’s blood. In the gay and gilded halls of any 
one of those sumptuous j)alaces which the Herods delighted to build, the dis- 
solute tyrant may have succeeded perhaps in shutting out the deep murmur 
of his subjects’ indignation ; but there was one voice which reached him, and 
agitated his conscience, and would not be silenced. It was the voice of the 
great Baptist. How Herod had been thrown first into connection with him 
wo do not know, but it was probably after he had seized possession of his person 
on the political plea that his teaching, and the crowds who flocked to him, 
tended to endanger the public safety.* Among other features in the character 

* Even the Beinans regarded such unions with horror; and never got over the disgust whioli tbo 
Emperor Claudius caused them by marrying his niece Agrippina; but they were almost the rule u* 
the Herodian family. 

® So Josephus, Anit, xviii. 5, § 2. In this way it is easy to reconcile his account with those of tlio 
Evangelists. 
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of Herod was a certain superstitious curiosity which led him to hanker after 
and tamper with the truths of the religion which his daily life so flagrantly 
violated. lie summoned John to his presence. Like a new Elijah before 
another Ahab— clothed in his desert raiment, the hairy cloak and the leathern 
girdle — the stem and noble eremite stood fearless before the incestuous king_ 
His words — the simple words of truth and justice — the calm reasonings about 
righteousness, temperance, and the judgment to come — fell like flakes of fire 
on that hard and icy conscience. Herod, alarmed perhaps by the fulfilment of 
the old curse of the Mosaic law in the childlessness of his union,^ listened with 
some dim and feeble hope of future amendment. He even did many things 
gladly because of John. But there was one thing which he would not do~- 
perhaps persuaded himself that he could not do — and that was, give up the 
guilty love which mastered him, or dismiss the haughty imperious woman who 
ruled his life after ruining his peace. “ It is not lawful for thee to have thy 
brother’s wife” was the blunt declaration of the dauntless Prophet; and though 
time after time he might be led over those splendid floors, pale and wasted with 
imprisonment and disappointed hope, yet, though he well knew that it kindled 
against him an implacable enmity, and doomed him to a fresh remand to hi." 
solitary cell, he never hesitated to face the flushed and angry Herod with that 
great Non licet Nor did he spare his stem judgment on all the other crimes 
and follies of Herod’s life.® Other men — even men otherwise great and good- 
have had very smooth words for the sins of princes ; but in the fiery soul of 
the Baptist, strengthened into noblest exercise by the long asceticism of tlic 
wilderness, there was no dread of human royalty and no compromise with exalted 
sin. And when courage and holine.ss and purity thus stood to rebuke the 
lustful meanness of a servile and coiTupted soul, can we wonder if even among 
his glittering courtiers and reckless men-at-arms the king cowered conscience- 
stricken before the fettered prisoner?^ But John know how little trust can 
be placed in a soul that has been eaten away by a besetting sin ; and since He 
to whom he had borne witness beyond Jordan wrought no miracle of power 
for his deliverance, it is not probable that he looked for any passage out of his 
dungeon in the Black Fortress,'*' save through the grave and gate of death. 

* Lev. XX. 21. Wo know Low tLo sarao fa< i weighed on the mind of Henry VIIL 

’ Luke iii. 19. 

® History has not seldom seen similar scenes repeated. Compare the instances of Theodosias and 
St. Ambrose, of Attila and Ijoo, of Thierry and St. Columban, of Henry II. and St Homas a Beckef, 
of Henry IV. of Germany and Gregory VII., Ac. 

* So the Rabbis called Machmrns. (Sepp.) 
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Hitherto, indeed, the timidity or the scruples of Herod Antipas had afforded 
to John — so far as his mere life was concerned — a precarious protection from 
the concentrated venom of an adulteress’s hate. But at last what she had 
failed to gain by passionate influence she succeeded in gaining by subtle fraud. 
She knew well that even from his 
prison the voice of John might bo 
more powerful than all the in- 
fluences of her fading beauty, and 
might succeed at last in tearing 
from her forehead that guilty crown. 

But she watched her opportunity, 
and was not long in gaining her 
end.^ 

The Herodian princes, imitating 
the luxurious example of their great 
prototypes, the Homan emperors, 
were fond of magnificent banquets 
and splendid anniversaries. Among 
others they had adopted the fashion 

either at Machmrus or at a neigh- 
bouring palace called Julias — pre- 
pared a banquet for his courtiers, 
and generals, and Galila;an nobles. 

The wealth of the Herods, the expen- 
sive architecture of their numerous 
palaces, their universal tendency to DANCING -WOMAN. 

extravagant display, make it certain (From 

that nothing would be wanting to such a banquet which wealth or royalty 
could procure ; and there is enough to show that it was on the model of those 

“ Sumptuous gluttonies and gorgeous feasts 
On citron table or Atlaiiiic stone,” 

which accorded with the depraved fashion of the Empire, and mingled Roman 

The ytvoiiiyris iinipas ti)Kaipou, “ when a favourable day occurred,” of Mark vi. 21 refers to the pre- 
arranged machinations of this Herodian Jezebel. 

’ Gen. xl. 20j Herod, i. 153; Pers. Sat. r. 180. 


of birthday celebrations,^ and Anti- 
pas on his birthday — apparently 
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gourmandue witli Ionic sensuality. But Herodias Lad craftily provided the 
king with an unexpected and exciting pleasure, the spectacle of which would be 
sure to enrapture such guests as his. Dancers and dancing- women were at that 
time in great request.' The passion for witnessing these too often indecent and 
degrading representations had naturally made its way into the Sadducean and 
semi-pagan court of these usur})ing Edomites, and Herod the Great had built 
in his palace a theatre for the '■.rhymelici.- A luxurious feast of the period was 
not regarded as complete unless it closed with some gross pantomimic repre- 
sentation ; and doubtless Herod had adopted the evil fashion of his day. But 
he had not anticipated lor his guests the rare luxury of seeing a princess — his 
owir niece, a granddaughter of Herod the Gi’eat, and of Mariamne, a desccndajit, 
therefore, of Simon tlu; Itigh Priest, and the great line of Maccabaean princes 
— ^a princess who afterwards Ix'came the wife of a tctrarch, and the motlu'r 
of a king'* — honouring them by degrading her.sclf into a scenic dancer. 
And yet when the banquet was over, when the guests were full of meat and 
flushed with wine, Salome herself, the daughter of Herodias, then in the prime 
of her young and lustrous beauty, executed, as it would now be expressed, a 
pm seal “in the midst of”'*' those dissolute and half-intoxicated reveller.'!. 
“ She came in and danced, and pleased Herod, and them that sat at meat with 
him.” And he, like another Xerxes,'’ in the delirium of his drunken approval, 
swore to this degraded girl, in the presence of his guests, that he would give her 
anything for which she iiskcd, even to the half of his kingdom.® 

The girl flew to her mother, and said, “What shall I ask?” It was 
exactly what Herodias expected, and she might have asked for robes, ox jewels, 
or palaces, or whatever such a woman loves ; but to a mind like hers revenge 
was sweeter than wealth or pride, and we may imagine with what fierce malice 
she hissed out the unhesitating answer, “The head of John the Baptiser.” And 
coming in before the king iiumedialelg loHli haste — (what a touch is that! and 
how apt a pupil did the wicked mother find in her wicked daughter !) — Salome 
exclaimed, “ My wish is that you give me here^ immediaiely, on a dish, the 

^ Mnostor, Paris, &c, Cf. Jos. Anti. xii. 4, § 6. 

2 S(iO Jos. Antt. XV. 8, § 1 ; xix. 7, § 5. 

^ Slio first married li(‘r uncle Philip, ietrarcli of Itnnea, then her cousin Aristobnlus, King of 
Chalcis, by whom slie becariio mother of three sons. The Herodian princesses wore famed for thou 
beauty. 

* Matt. xiv. 6. 

® Esth. V. 3; Herod, ix. 109. Cf. Suet. Cairn, 32. 

* Tiiore is a remarkable parallel to this narrative in tlie sujierb banquet given by Agrippa I. to the 
Emperor Cains, with tlie design of winning a favour. 

^ (Matt. xiv. 8) ; (Mark vi. 25). Wo might suppose that some scorn was intended hy 
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head of John the Baptist.” Her indecent haste, her hideous petition, show 
that she shared the furies of her race. Did she think that in that infamous 
period, and among those infamous guests, her petition would he received with 
a burst of laughter? Did she hope to kindle their merriment to a still 
higher pitch by the sense of the delightful wickedness' involved in a young and 
beautiful girl asking — nay, imperiously demanding — ^that then and there, on 
one of the golden dishes which graced the board, should be given into her own 
hands the gory head of the Prophet whose words had made a thousand bold 
hearts quail? 

If so, she was disappointed. The tetr.«rch, at any rate, was plunged into 
grief by her request;® it more than did away with the pleasure of her dis- 
graceful dance ; it was a bitter termination of his birthday feast. Fear, policy, 
remorse, superstition, even whatever poor spark of better feeling remained 
unquenclied under the dense white ashes of a heart consumed by evil passions, 
all made him shrink in disgust from this sudden execution. He must have felt 
that he had been duped out of his own will by the cunning stratagem of his 
unrelenting paramour. If a single touch of manliness had been left in him he 
would have repudiated the request as one whicli did not fall either under the 
letter or the spirit of his oath, since the life of one cannot be made the gift to 
another; or he would have declared at once, that if such was her choice, 
liis oath was more honoured by being broken than by being kept. But a 
despicable pride and fear of man prevailed over his better impulses. More afraid 
of the criticisms of his guests than of the future torment of such conscience as 
was left him, he immediately sent an executioner to the prison, and so at the 
bidding of a dissolute coward, and to please the loathly fancies of a shameless 
girl, the axe fell, and the head of the noblest of the prophets was shorn away. 

In darkness and in secrecy the scene was enacted, and if any saw it their 
lips were sealed; but the executioner emerged into the light carrying by the 
hair that noble head, and then and there, in all the pallor of recent death, it 
was placed upon a dish from the royal table. The young dancing-girl 
received it,® and now frightful as a Megsora, carried the hideous burden to her 

p*" Barrt^oyros, “ tho iDon who baptises,” in verse 24, were it not that ibis seems to bo the general form 

St. Mark (i. 4; vi. 14). * 

' Volkmar thinks that she was a mere child, the unconscious instrument in her mother s hands; and 
that the tiebsM^rit <nrovSvs, “immediately, with haste,” of Mark vi.25 implies mere ignorant girli-sli glee. 

■ St. Mark (vi. 26) uses the strong expression, ir«/>tAioroi yty6ney0s, “ plung(!il in sudden grief. 

■’ This bad ago produced more than one parallel to such awful and sanguinary nowlmlance on the 
PM't of women nobly bom. Fulvia again and again ran a golden needle through the t ongue of Cicero s 
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raotlier. Let us liope that the awful spectacle haunted the souls of hoth thence- 
forth till death. 

What became of that ghastly relic we do not know. Tradition tells us 
that Herodias ordered the lieadless trunk* to be flung out over the battle- 
ments for dogs and vultures to devour. On her, at any rate, swift vengeance 
fell. 

The disciples of John— perhaps Manacn the Essene,® the foster-brother of 
Herod Antipas, may have been among them — took up the corpse, and buried 
it. Their next care was to go and tell Jesus, some of them, it may be, with 
sore and bitter hearts, that His friend and forerunner — the first who had borne 
witness to Him, and over whom He had Himself pronounced so great an eulogy 
— was dead. 

And about the same time His Apostles also returned from their mission, and 
told Him all that they had done and taught. They had preached repentance ; 
they had cast out devils ; they had anointed the sick with oil, and healed them.* 
But the record of their ministry is very brief, and not very joyous. In spite 
of partial successes, it seemed as if their untried faith had as yet proved in- 
adequate for the high task imposed on them. 

And very shortly afterwards another piece of intelligence reached Jesus ; it 
was that the murderous tetrarch was inquiring about Him ; wished to see Him ; 
perhaps would send and demand His presence when he returned to his new 
palace, the Golden House of his new capital at Tiberias. For the mission of 
the Twelve had tended more than ever to spread a rumour of Him among the 
people,*^ and speculation respecting Him was rife. All admitted that He had 
some high claim to attention. Some thought that He was Elijah, some 


(lissovored head ; and Agrippina similarly outraged ilio head of lior rival, Lollia Paulina (Dio Cass, 
xlvii. 9 ; lx. 33). It is sad to know that decapitation was regarded by the Jews with no very special horror 
(Sanhedr. 7, 3). (Wetstein, ad loc.) 

' Ttrujxn, ‘carcase” (Mark \i. 29). Tlio tradition is mentioned by St, Jerome (c. Ruffinum, iii. 42) and 
Nicepliorus (i. 19). For tlie traditional dealli of “ the dancing daughter of Herodias,” by falling through 
and liaving her head cut off by tlie ico, see Nioeph. i. 20. Ho reports that “ passing over a frozen lake, the 
ice broke, and slio fell up to the mjck in water, and lier head was parted from her body by the violence of 
the fragiiKuits shaken by tlie water and her o>vn fall, and so perished, God lia\nng fitted a judgment to 
tlio analogy and represent ment of licr sin” (Jcr. Taylor, Life of Christ, II. 10). But history loses sight 
of Salome in the court of her second husbaiui, Aristobulns (Jos. AntL xviii. 5, § 4), and since God’s judg- 
ments are not always displayed in tliis life, h]m‘ may, for all wo really know, have died, like Lucrezia 
Borgia, in the odour of sanctity at lier little court. 

Perhaps this Manaon (see Acts xiii. 1 ; Jos. Antt, xv. 10, § 5) was a son of the Manaen who foretold 
to Herod the Great his future dignity. 

^ Cf. James v. 14. 

* Mark xi, 14. 
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Jeremiali, others one of the Prophets ; hut Herod had the most singular 
solution of the problem. It is said that when Theodoric had ordered the 
murder of Symmachus, he was haunted and finally maddened by the pliantom 
of the old man’s distorted features glaring at him from a dish on the table j nor 
can it have been otherwise with Herod Antipas. Into his ban(][uet hall had 
been brought the head of one whom, in the depth of his inmost being, he felt 
to have been holy and just ; and he had seen, with the solemn agony of death 
still resting on them, the stern features on which he had often gazed with awe. 
Hid no reproach issue from those dead lips yet louder and more terrible than 
they had spoken in life ? were the accents which had uttered, “ It is not lawful 
for thee to have her,” frozen into silence, or did they seem to issue with super- 
natural energy from the mute ghastliness of death ? If we mistake not, that 



COIN OP CALIOULA.* 


dissevered head was rarely thenceforth absent from Herod’s haunted imagi- 
nation from that day forward till he lay upon his dying bed. And now, when 
but a brief time afterwards, he heard of the fame of another Prophet — of a 
Prophet transccndently mightier, and one who wrought miracles, which John 
had never done — his guilty conscience shivered with superstitious dread, and 
to his intimates* he began to whisper with horror, “ This is John the Baptist, 
ivhom I heheaded ; he is risvn from the dead, and therefore these mighty works 
arc wroiight by him.” ^ Had John sprung to life again thus suddenly to iiiHict 


‘ Tlii.'j terrified surmise of tlie palace may have been nientioiiod by Cliiiza or Manaeii. 

- Matt, xiv, 2; Mark vi. It). That .siudi thoughts must have boon very rife is shown by the fact tliat 
when the army of Kerod Antipas was disgrncefu'ly routed by Aretas, the people looked on it as a retrihu* 
tion for the murder of Jolm (Jos. Antt. x»iii. 5. §§ 1, 2). 


* This bronze eniii ^dves on Die ob\‘erse the luo: . tied lie‘ad of the Emperor, with the legend “ C(aius) ^ 

AV(i (ustns) (»KK.AIANI(.'V\S I’ON (tifex) 31 (aximus) TH (ibuiiitia) POT (estate),” and thus was struck in the 
first year of his reign, 37 A.I). ; on tlu; reverse are seen the full-lengtli figures of his three sisters 
Drusilla, and Julia- reprosonied with the attributes of Security (leaning against a column), Concord (holtling ^* 
patera, or bowl for in(?en.se), and Eortiine (holding a rudder) ; each on(>» of them holds also a Horn of Plcnt). 
The name Caligula (“bootling”) was given to this youngest son of Gonnanieus and Agrippina from his 
in early childhood put on the military boot which was called caliga. 
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a signal vengeance ? would he come to the strong towers of Machserus at the 
head of a multitude in wild revolt? or glide through tlie gilded halls of Tiberias, 
terrible, at midnight, with ghostly tread ? “ Hast thou found mo, 0 mine 
enemy ? ” 

As the imperious' and violent temper of Herodias was the constant scourge 
of her husband’s peace, so her mad ambition was subsequently the direct cause 
of his ruin. When the Emperor Caius (Caligula) began to heap favours od 
Herod Agrippa I., Herodias, sick with envy and discontent, urged Antipas to 
sail with her to Home, and procure a share of the distinction which had thus 
been given to her brother. Above all, she was anxious that her husband should 
obtain the title of king,^ instead of continuing content with the humbler one 
of tetrarch. In vain did the timid and ease-loving Antipas point out to her 
the danger to which he might be exposed by such a request. She made his 
life so bitter to him by her importunity that, against his better judgment, he 
was forced to yield. The event justified his worst misgivings. No love 
reigned between the numerous uncles and nephews and half-brothers in the 

tangled family of Herod, and either out of ])olicy or jealousy Agrippa not 

only discountenanced the schemes of his sister and uncle — though they had 

helped him in his own misfortunes — but actually sent his freedman Fortu- 

natiis to Home to accuse Antipas of treasonable designs. The tetrarch failed 
to clear himself of the charge, and in A.I). 39 was banished to Lugdunum — 
probably St. Bertrand dc Comminges, in Gaul, not far from the S])anish 
frontier." Herodias, either from choice or necessity or despair, accompanied 
liis exile, and here they both died in obscurity and dishonour. Salome, the 
dancer — the Lucrezia Borgia of the Herodian house — disappears henceforth 
from history. Tradition or legend alone informs us that she met with an ('arly, 
violent, and hideous death. 

' He is called “ king ” in Mark vi. U (and tlio courtesy title was common enough in tlie provinces), 
but “ tetrarch ” more accurately in Matt. xiv. 1 ; Luke ix. 7. 

* “Thus,’* says Josephus {AntL xviii. 7, § 2), “did God punisli Herodias for her envy at her brother, and 
Horod for lending an oar to empty feminine talk.” He adds tliat wlien Caius learnt that Herodias was 
a sister of Agrippa, he would have shown her some favour; but the passion with wliich she rejected it 
uiado liim banish her also. 




CHRIST WALKING ON THE WATER. (From a MS. of the Ninth Century.) 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE FEEDING OF THE FIVE THOUSAND, AND WALKING ON THE SEA. 

“ Thy way is hi the sea, and thy path iu the great waters, and thy footsteps aro not known.”-rs. kxvii. 19. 

Feeding of tlio Five Thousand is one of the few 
^ miracles duriug the ministry of Christ which arc nar- 

i Evangelists and as it is 




T]i:j reader will find every incident of tho text cither directly sttitcd or 
clearly implied iu one or other of these cpiadruplo narratives. In every 
important particular they show tho most absolute unanimity; tho tntlini? 
divergences, which a captious and ungenerous criticism delights to ex* 
aggerate into glaring discrepancies, are pijrfcctly rccoiicilablo without any 
'\nolout hy])othesis, and aro all more or loss accounted for ui tho story as^ a 
given. “Tlio notion tliat gennino history is characterised by an exact and imuu e 
/ attention to details,” says a recent writer, “is wholly modem. It may he V/i 

Jy j whelher. since no nanutive can give all particulars, tliis method of histoiica 

composition docs not-, with all tho affectation of reality, present a^ .]• 

presentation of the past i liaii the artless tale of an interested but uucritii’al 
( — whetheijn short, syncretic history is not apt to bo exceedingly untrustwo, 

deceptive. The more accurately two persons relate their impressions of * 
great events, tho wider is sure to he tho discrepancy hetwccii them. No two men see facts m | 

tho same light, or direct their attention to exactly the same circumstances ” (PawZ of 

He adds that, exact and patient as Thucydides is, wo should have possessed two widely diffenu: 
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placed by St. John after the nameless festival and just before a Passover, and 
by the Synoptists in immediate connection with the return of the Twelve and 
the execution of the Baptist, we can hardly err in introducing it at this point 
of our narrative. 

The novel joumeyings of the Apostles, the agitation of His own recent 
conflicts, the burden of that dread intelligence which had just reached Him, 
the constant pressure of a fluctuating multitude which absorbed the whole of 
their time, once more rendered it necessary that the little company should 
recover the tone and bloom of their spirits by a brief period of rest and 
solitude. “ Come ye yourselves,” Ho said, “ apart into a desert place, and rest 
a while.” 

At the north-eastern corner of the Lake, a little beyond the point where the 
Jordan enters it, was a second Betbsaida, or “Fish-house,”^ once, like its 
western namesake, a small village, but recently cidarged and beautified by 
Philip, tetrarch of Itiinea, and called, for the sake of distinction, Betbsaida 
Julias. The second name had been given it in honour of Julia, the beautiful 
but infamous daughter of the Emperor Augustus. These half-heathen 
Herodian cities, with their imitative Greek architecture and adulatory Jloman 
iuaines, seem to have repelled rather than attracted the feet of Christ ; and 
though much of His work was accomplisiied in the neighbourhood ol' con- 
siderable cities, we know of no city except Jerusalem in which He ever taught. 
But to the south of Betbsaida Julias was the green and narrow plain of El 
Batihah, which, like the hills that close it round, was uninhabited then as now. 
Hitherward the little vessel steered its course, with its freight of weary and 
saddened hearts which sought repose. But private as the dejiarturo had been, 
it had not passed unobserved, and did not remain unknown.- It is but six 
miles by sea from Capernaum to the I’ctired and desolate shore which was their 
<lestination. IJie little vessel, evidently retarded by unfavourable winds, made 
its way slowly at no great distance from the shore, and by the time it reached 
its destination, the object wdiich their Master’s kindness had desired for His 
Apostles was completely frustrated. Some of the multitude had already outrun 

of iho Polflponncsian war if another observer equally critical had devoted his att('iitioii to the same events. 
I’heso slight ^vorgenees of the Grospels servo, however, to eskiblish in th(^ most .siitisfactory mamicr the 
essential independence of the fourfold testimonies. They may toll against exaggeralod, superstitious, 
«ud anti-scriptural theories of Inspiration; but they are demonstrably eoiupatiblo vritli the most pertec 
tnitlifulnoss and honesty. 

' The same root is found in the iiamo Sidon. 

* Mark vi. 3.^; Luke ix. 11; Matt. xiv. 13. 
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the vessel, and were crowding abont the landing-place when the prow touched 
the pebbly shore ; while in the distance were seen the thronging groups of 
Passov'^er pilgrims, wlio were attracted out of their course by the increasing 
celebrity of this Unknown Prophet.' Jesus was touched with compassion for 
them, because they were as sheep not having a shepherd. We may conjecture- 
from St. John tliat on reaching tlio land He and His disciples climbed the 
hill-side, and there waited a short time till the wliole multitude had assembled. 
Then descending among them He tauglit them many things, preaching to them 
of the kingdom of heaven, and healing their sick." 

The day wore on ; already the sun was sinking towards the western hills,'' 
yet still the multitude lingered, charmed by that healing voice and by those 
holy words. The evening would soon come, and after the brief Oriental twilight. 



the wandering crowd, who in their e.xcitement had neglected even the neces- 
sities of life, would find them.s(>lves in the darkness, hungry, and afar from 
every human habitation. The disciples began to be anxious lest the day 
should end in some unhappy catastrophe, which would give a fresh handle 

‘ Mark \\. Jolm vi. 2, 4. 

2 “Tlio sixtli cliapior of St. Joliii’s Gospel,” says Mr. Bruee, “is full of marvels; it tells of a great 
miracle, a groat oiitliusiasm, a groat sforTii, a gn»at sormon, a great apostacy, and great trial of faith 
and fidelity (‘ndurod by the Twelve” {Training of the Twelve, p. 120\ 

^ The d\pia of Matt. xiv. 15 incaiis the oij/ia or aftoriiooii; the of verso 23 is the second or 
later evouing, after six o’clock. 

♦ The (li'nariiis (roiidrn'd in tlio Authorised Version, “ penny,” hut most closely corresponding in valu(' to 
modern franc), as Ix'ing tlio most oidinai il}’' curr(!nt si/rrr coin of the Itoman conquerors, and hearing the etlijjW of 
their reigning sovereign, is appt'aled to hy our Lord in proof of the civil allegiance duo from the Jews at that tiiii'b 
The hiist Oil the coin represented above is that of Tiherius, and the head is di^coratod with diadem and laurel, hi 
the features may ho tracetl a dash of that gloomy, dissemhling, and suspicious nature which wo may hope 
been much exagger.atod hy the liistori.an I'acitus. The logoml is singularly emphatic, and well adapted to point 
the moral wliicli our Lord was (‘iideavouring to impress upon the Jews : “ TI CAESAR DI VI AVL f 
AVGVhS'l’VhS ” -that is, “Tiherius (’jn.sar, Son of . late Maje.sty Augustus (and himself) Augustus.’’ C'l tho 
reverse is “ rON'flK MAXIJM ” i.c , “ I'oiitih'.v Alaxiinus,” one of the most cherished titles of each successive 
Roman Emp(.*ror, as showing that he was Head of tlio Church, as well as of the State. The majestic seated figure, 
who holds in h(;r upraised right hand a sceptre, and i.i the left a branch of olive, is probably the Empress Downger 
Livia, who appears to have exercised great Inlluencc over the oaidy years of the reign of her son. As Tiherius, 
unlike his ])n*deeesHor and 8uee(\ssors, i.ssued but one t}qio of denarius, wo may feel confident Uiat the cngnivinf? 
gives an example of tho identical piece wliich was brought to our Lord on this occasion. It may bo noted that 
tho Italian lira^ which corresponds very closely in actual value with tho denariuSy is still the pay oi ^ 
agricultural day-labourer in Southom Italy and Sicily. 
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to the already embittered enemies of their Lord. But Ills compassion Imd 
already forestalled their considerate anxiety, and had suggested the ditticnlty to 
tlie mind of Philip. ^ A little consultation took place. To buy even a mouthful 
apiece for such a multitude would require at least two hundred denarii (more 
than £7) ; and even supposing that they possessed such a sum in their common 
purse, there Avas now neither time nor o]>portunity to make the necessary 
purchases. Andrew hereupon mentioned that there was a little boy there who 


1 . 



FISH OF THE LAKE OF (JALIT.EE. (From Specimens in the British Mnseum.) 
1. Cliroiiiis umlraj. 2. Hurlms liorKlojnii. 


had five barley-loaves and two small fishes, but he only said it in a despairing 
^vay, and, as it were, to show the utter helplessness of the only suggestion 
wliich occurred to him. ^ 

Wliy Ho should liavo tested the faiili of Philip in paHicular is not niontioiicd; it is simply one 
^ tlio unexplained touches wliich always occur in Ihe narratives of witnesses familiar with their subject, 
rof. Blunt, in his interostinji^ Unilenigiif'd Coincidcn<;es, sn^j^^ests that it was becaust^ “ Philip was of 
ethsaida;” this can have nothing to do with it, for Philiji's native Aullagi^ (now Ain cl-TAbijnlO was at 
6 opposite side of the Lake. Relaiid’s discovery (Ptdaest,, p. 5G1) that there were Hvo Bethsaidas 
(one, Bethsaida Julias, at the north end of the Lake, and the other a fishing village on its western side) 
tto ves all the difficulties of Luke ix. 10 (where, however, the Cod, Sinaitiinis, and tlie Nitrian recension of 
0 Syriac edited by Cureton, omit the alln.sion to Bethsaida), Mark vi. 45, &c. (See Robinson, Bihl, 
^searches, ii. 413; Stanley. Sin, and Pal, p. 382, &c.) 

If this vaiHpiov, “ little boy ” (John vi. 9), was, as may bo inferred from Mark vi. 38, in nttendame 
^pon tlie Apostles, it is very likely that he too, like Philip and Andrew, was a native of the western 
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“ Make the men sit down,” wjis the brief reply. 

Wondering and expectant, the Apostles bade the multitude recline, as for 
a meal, on the rich green grass which in that pleasant spring-time clothed 
the hill-sides. They arranged them in companies of fifty and a hundred, and as 
they sat in these orderly groups ujwn the grass, the gay red and blue and. 
yellow colours of the clothing which the poorest Orientals wear, called up in 
the imagination of St. Peter a multitude of flower-beds in some well-cultivated 
garden.^ And then, standing in the midst of Ilis guests — glad-hearted at the 
work of mercy which He intended to perform — Jesus raised His eyes to heaven, 
gave thanks," blessed the loaves,^ broke them into pieces, and began to distribute 
them'*' to His disciples, and they to the multitude; and the two fishes lie 
•divided among them all. It was a humble but a sufficient, and to hungry way- 
farers a delicious meal. And when all were abundantly satisfied, Jesus, not 
only to show His disciples the extent and reality of what had been done, 
•but also to teach them the memorable lesson that wastefulness, even of miracu- 
lous power, is wholly alien to the Divine economy, bade them gather up llio 
fragments that remained, that nothing might be lost. The symmetriciil 
arrangement of the multitude .showed that about five thousand men, besides 
women and childrcii, had been fed,® and yet twelve baskets® were filled with 
what was over and above to them that had eaten. 

The miracle produced a profound impression. It was exactly in accordance 
with the current expectation, and the multitude began to whisper to each 
other that this must undoubtedly be ” that Prophet which should come into 

Eothsaida; and then perliaps our Ijord's rpicstion may liavo been meant to see wlietlior the Birnplo-lioarte.l 
Philip had faitli enough to mention this possible resource. The “one,” is probably Bpurious; it is iint 
found in B, D, L. 

^ aiffTTfffau irpaaial irpaanai, “ they reeliiicd hi parterres ” (areolatim)^ is the picturesque expression of »St. 
Mark (vi. 40), wlio here, as throughout his Gospel, doubtless reflects the impressions of St. Peter. 

* John vi. 11. 

^ Luke ix. 1(). 

* KuTfKiafff . . , Ka\ iZi^ov, “ brake and began to give ” (Mark vi. 41). Tlie aorist imjilies tlio iusfau* 
taneous— the imperfect, the continuous act. The fact is interesting, as giving us the only glimpse periintted 
us of the mode in wliich the miracle was wrought. Tlie multiplication of the loaves and fishes ovidcutly 
took place in the hands of Christ between the acts of breaking and of distributing the bi*ead. 

* Women and children would not sit down with the men, but sit or stand apart. Probably i« 
that lonely and distant spot their num)>er8 would not be great. 

® It has been repeatedly noticed that all the Evangelists alike here use k6<Pivo} for the common wiehi‘ 
haslcets in which these fragments were coUeeb-d; and the word tnrvptSfs, or “rope-baskets,” when the} 
speak of the fceiling of the four thousand. If any one thinks it important to ask where the k6<Pipoi came 
from, the answer is that they were the very commonest possession of Jews, who constantly used them 
to prevent their food, &c., from lieing jioUuted. Even in Palestine, overrun as it was at this period ) 
heathens, such a precaution might be necessary. There was a Jewish festival named Cophinus (Sidoumsi 
Ep, vii. 6, quoted by Mr. Mayor on Juv. i.c.). 
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ilie world ; ” the Shiloh of Jacob’s blessing ; the Star and the Sceptre of 
Balaam’s vision ; the Prophet like unto Moses to whom they were to hearken ; 
perhaps the Elijah promised by the dying breath of ancient prophecy ; ^ perhaps 
the Jeremiah of their tradition, come back to reveal the hiding-place of the 
Ark, and the TJrim, and the sacred lire, desus marked their undisguised 
admiration, and the danger that their enthusiasm might bi-eak out by force, and 
iirecipitate His death by open rebellion against the lioman government in the 
attempt to make Him a king. He saw too that TIis disciples seemed to share 
this worldly and perilous excitement. The time was come, therefoi*e, for instant 
action. By the exercise of direct authority, He compelled® His disciples to 
cinhark in their boat, and cross the lake before Him in the direction of Caper- 
naum or the western Bethsaida.* A little gentle constraint was necessary, 
for they were naturally unwilling to leave Him among the excited multitude 
(Ui that lonely shore, and if anything great was going to haj)pen to Him 
they felt a right to be present. On the other hand, it was more easy for Him 
to dismiss the multitude when tln^y had seen that His own immediate friends 
and disciples had been sent away. 

So in the gathering dusk H(} gradually and gently succe('ded in persuading 
the multitude to leave Him,*' and when all but the most enthusiastic had 
streamed away to their homes or caravans. He suddenly left the rest, and iled 
IVom them® to the hill- top alone to pray. He was conscious that a solemn 
and awful crisis of His day on earth was come, and by communing with His 
Heavenly Father, He would nerve His soul for the stern work of the morrow, 

’ don. xlix. 10; Numb. xxiv. 17; Deut. xviii. 15, 18; Mai. iv. 5. I adopt tlio current Jewish ex 2 )la- 
nations. 

‘ iii'dyKa<re, “ forced ” (Matthew, Mark). How uiiintcllij;;^ible would this word be but for I lie fact nieiitiouod 
by John \’i. 15; how clear does it become when the fact there mi'iitioned is before us; and again how 
un|)(Mfi‘ct would bo our comjirehension of wliat took j)laee if wo luid tlie narrative of John alone. 

Compare Mark vi. 45 with John vi. 17. Tell Hum i Capernaum) and Btdhsaida (Ain et-Tabijah) 
are so lu^ar iogetlier tliat tliey might make for either as was most convenient, and iiuh'cd, since the 
lau(liiig.j)laco at Bethsaida was the more convenient of the two, it miglit Ix) considered as the liarbour of 
CnjK'rnaum. On the other hand, tlie liyjiothesis of Thomson and otlu'rs that tliero was only oikj Bethsaida 
(viz., Julias) falls to the ground if wo conii)aro Mark n. 45 the other side, towards Bethsaida”) with 

Idik(' ix. 10, which allows that they were already at Betlisaida Julias — except, iiideod, on tlie indikely and 
fnr-fotclied notion (adopted by Wiofelcr, Chron. Sijn., 2 >. 249; Lange, Life of Christ, iii. 138) that their plan 
'vas to coast along, touch at Bethsaida Julias, there take uj) our Lord, and then proceed to the other 
Hb'llisaida. 

^ Mark vi. 45, iiroAtJet, “begins dismissing,” contrasted with tlio aorst aTt6\v(roy, “dismiss at once,” in 
verso 36. 

■’ That some lingered, wo infer from John vi. 22. I have adopted the reading <^nvy€i, “ flie.s, ’ in John 
'1. 15, with M and the Vulgate, instead of avtrxu>p'n<ffv, “ retired.” The narrative gives the imj>r(*ssion that the 
|X(iteuieiit of the multitude, and the necessity for oxcrt-ioii on the jiart of Jesus, were gi’cater than is fully 
^ But even the received reading, involves the same conception. (Cf. Matt. ii. 12, 22.) 
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and the bitter conflict of many coming weeks. Once before He bad spent in 
tbe mountain solitudes a nigbt of lonely prayer, but then it was before tbe 
cboice of Ilis beloved Apostles, and the glad tidings of His earliest and 
happiest ministry. Far different were the feelings with which the Grreat High 
Priest now climbed the rocky stairs of that great mountain altar which in* 
His temple of the night seemed to lift Him nearer to the stars of God. The 
murder of His beloved forerunner brought home to His soul more nearly the 
thought of death ; nor was Tie deceived by this brief blaze of a falsely-founded 
popularity, which on the next day He meant to quench. The stonn which 
now began to sweep over the barren hills; the winds that rushed howling 
down the ravines ; the lake before Him buffeted into tempestuous foam ; the 
little boat which — as the moonlight struggled through the rifted clouds — lie 
saw tossing beneath Him on the labouring waves, were all too sure an emblem 
of the altered aspects of His earthly life. But there on the desolate hill-top, 
in that night of storm. He could gain strength and peace and happiness 
unspeakable; for there He was alone with God. And so over that figure, 
bowed in lonely prayer upon the hills, and over those toilers upon the troubled 
lake, the darkness fell and the great winds blcvv.^ 

Hour after hour passed by. It was now the foui’th watch of the night 
the ship had traversed but half of its destined course ; it was dark, and the 
wind was contrary, and the waves boisterous, and they were distressed with 
toiling at the oar,^ and above all there was no one with them now to calm and 
save, for Jesus was alone upon the land. Alone upon the land, and they 
were tossing on the perilous sea ; but all the while He saw and pitied theci, 
and at last, in their worst extremity they saw a gleam in the darkness, and an 
awful figure, and a fluttering rolje, and One drew near them, treading upon the 
ridges of the sea,* but seenu'd as if He meant to pass them by ; and they cried 
out in terror at the sight, thinking that it was a phantom® that walked upon the 
waves. And through the storm and darkness to them — as so often to us, when, 
amid the darknesses of life, the ocean seems so great, and our little boats so 
small — there thrilled that Voice of peace, which said, “ It is I : be not afraid." 

* John vi. 17. 18. 

* Between three and six ; tlie .Jev.'8 at this time had mainly given up their own division of 
the night into three watches (Judg. vii. IS), and adopted the four Roman watches between si* 
p.m. and six a.m. They had only rowed twcuty-iive furlongs, and the lake is about forty wide 
B.J.m. 10, §7). 

* Mark vi. 48. 

* Job ix. 8. 

‘ Mark vi. 49. Of. Luke xxiv. 37. 
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That Voice stilled their terrors, and at once they were eager to receive 
Hino into the ship ; ^ hut Peter’s impetuous love — ^the strong yearning of him 
-who, in his despairing self-consciousness, had cried out, “Depart from mel” — 
now cannot even await His approach, and he passionately exclaims — 

“ Lord, if it be Thou, bid me come unto Thee on the water.” 

“ Come.” 

And over the vessel’s side into the troubled waves he sprang, and while 
bis eye was fixed on his Lord, the wind might toss his hair, and the spray 
might drench his robes, but all was well ; but when, with wavering faith, he 
glanced from Him to the furious waves, and to the gulfy blackness underneath, 
then he began to sink,® and in an accent of despair — how unlike his former 
confidence! — he faintly cried, “Lord, save me!”* Nor did Jesus fail. 
Instantly, with a smile of pity. He stretched out His hand, and grasped the 
hand of His drowning disciple, with the gentle rebuke, “ 0 thou of little faith, 
why didst thou doubt?” And so, his love satisfied, but his over-confidence 
rebuked, they climb — the Lord and His abashed Apostle— into the boat ; and 
the wind lulled, and amid the ripple of waves upon a moonlit shore, they were 
at the haven where they would be ; and all — the crew as well as His disciples 
- -were filled with deeper and deeper amazement, and some of them, addressing 
Him by a title which Nathanael alone had applied to Him before, exclaimed, 
“Truly Thou art the Son of God.” 

Let us pause a moment longer over this Avonderful naiTative, perhaps of 
all others the most difficult for our feeble faith to believe or understand. Some 
have tried in various methods to explain away its miraculous character ; they have 
laboured to show that 4irl rijv OdXaa-a-av* “ on the sea,” may mean no more than 
that Jesus walked along the shore parallel to the vessel ; or even that, in the 
darkness, the Apostles may have tliought at first that Tie was, or had been, walk- 
ing upon the sea. Such subterfuges are idle and superlluous. If any man find 
himself unable to believe in miracles — if he even think it wrong to try and 
acquire the faith which accepts them — then let him be thoroughly convinced 
in his own mind, and cling honestly to the truth as he conceives it. It is 


' Jolm vi. 21, fietXor oU \a0uy, “ -vrero willing tliorofoi-o to receive Him ” — i.e., ILoy wished to do so, 
and^of coarse did. Cf. BfAtre irotuy (Jolm viii. 44). 

* How unlike forgery, or falsehood, or myth, is this ! 

“ In this moment of peril,” as Archbishop Trench strikingly observes, “ his swimmer’s .srt (.John xxi. 7) 
profits him nothing; for there is no mingling in this wav of nature and gi-aco ” (Ofi tlie Mirctetes, p. 20t). 
Ps. xciv. 18. 

* John vi. 15 . 


iO 
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not for US, or for any man, to judge another : to his own Master he standeth 
or falleth. But let him not attempt to foist such disbelief into the plain 
narrative of the Evangelists. That ihey intended to describe an amazing miracle 
is indisputable to any one who carefully reads their words ; and, as I have said 
before, if, believing in God, we believe in a Divine Providence over the lives- 
of men — and, believing in that Divine Providence, believe in the miraculous — 
and, believing in the miraculous, accept as truth the resurrection of our Lord 
Jesus Christ — and, believing that resurrection, believe that He was indeed the 
Son of God — then, however deeply we may realise the beauty and the wonder 
and the power of natural laws, we realise yet more deeply the power of Hiirj 
who holds those laws, and all which they have evolved, in the hollow of His 
hand; and to us the miraculous, when thus attested, will be in no way more 
stupendous than the natural, nor shall we find it an impossible conception 
that He who sent His Son to earth to die for us should have put all authority 
into His hand. 

So then if, like Peter, we fix our eyes on Jesus, we too may walk 
triumphantly over the swelling waves of disbelief, and unterrified amid the 
rising winds of douht; but if we turn away our eyes from Him in whom 
we have believed — if, as it is so easy to do, and as we are so much tempted 
to do, we look rather at the power and fury of those terrible and destructive 
elements than at Him who can help and save — then we too shall inevitably 
sink. Oh, if we feel, often and often, that the water-floods threaten to drown 
us, and the deep to swallow up the tossed vessel of our Church and Eaitl), 
may it again and again be granted us to hear amid the storm and tlio 
darkness, and the voices prophesying war, those two sweetest of the Saviour's 
utterances — 

“Pear not. Only believe.” 

“ It is I. Be not afraid.” 




CHAPTER XXX. 

THK DISCOURSF, AT CAPFUN AUM. 


‘ Gratia ejus non coiisiimitur inorsibiis.” ‘ — AuausTFNE. 



HE dawn of that day broke on one of the saddest 
episodes of our Saviour’s life. It was the day in the 
synagogue at Capernaum on whicli He deliberately 
scattered the mists and e.xlialations of such spurious 
popularity as the IMiracle of the Loaves had gathered 
about His person and His work, and put not only 
His idle followers, hut some even of His nearer 
disciples, to a test under which their love for Him 
entirely failed. That discourse in the synagogue 
forms a marked crisis in His career. It was followed 
by manifestations of surprised dislike whicli were as the 
first mutterings of that storm of haired and persecution 
which was henceforth to burst over His head. 


His grace is not jiliysically consumed.’^ 
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We have seen already that some of the multitude, filled with vague wonder 
and insatiable curiosity, had lingered on the .little plain by Bethsaida Julias 
that they might follow the movements of Jesus, and share in the blessings and 
triumphs of which they expected an immediate manifestation. They had seen 
Him dismiss His disciples, and had perhaps caught glimpses of Him as He 
climbed the hill alone ; they had observed that the wind was contrary, and 
that no other boat but that of the Apostles had left the shore; they made 
sure, therefore, of finding Him somewhere on the hills above the plain. Yet 
when the morning dawned they saw no trace of Him either on plain or hill. 
Meanwhile some little boats — perhaps driven across by the same gale which 
had retarded the opposite course of the disciples^ — had arrived from Tiberias. 
They availed themselves of these to cross over to Capernaum; and there, 
already in the early morning, they found Him after all the fatigues and 
agitations of yesterday — after the day of sad tidings and ceaseless toil, after 
the night of stormy solitude and ceaseless prayer — calmly seated, and calmly 
teaching, in the familiar synagogue.® 

“ Eabbi, when didst thou get hither ? ” is the expression of their natural 
surprise ; but it is met with perfect silence. The miracle of walking on the 
water was one of necessity and mercy ; it in no way concerned them ; it was 
not in any way intended for them ; nor was it mainly or essentially as a 
worker of miracles that Christ wished to claim their allegiance or convince 
their minds. And, therefore, reading their hearts, knowing that they were 
seeking Him in the very spirit which He most disliked. He quietly drew aside 
the veil of perhaps half-unconscious hypocrisy which hid them from themselves, 
and reproached them for seeking Him only for what they could get from Him 
— “not because ye saw signs, but because ye ate of the loaves and were 
satisfied.” He who never rejected the cry of the sufferer, or refused to 
answer the question of the faithful — He who would never break the bruised 
reed, or quench the smoking ffax — at once rejected the false eye-servicc of 
mean self-interest and vulgar curiosity. Yet He added for their sakes the 
eternal lesson, “ Labour ye not for the meat which perisheth, but for the 
meat which remaincth to eternal lift-, which the Son of Man shall give you; 
for Him the Father — even Gi^d — hath sealed.” 

It seems as if at first they were touched and ashamed. He had read 

* Blunt, Undea, Coincidences, p. 292. 

^ And oven this teaching? must have been preceded by works of healing if Matt. xiv. 34—36 bo in 
strictly chronological scquoiice ; but a comparison of these versos with Mark vi, 63—56, would seem to 
show that they refer more to a period than to a particular day. 
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their hearts aright, and they ask IKm, “ What are we to do that we may 
work the works of God?” 

"Thi$ is the work of God, that ye believe on Him whom lie hath sent.” 
<‘But what si^n would Je.sus give them that they should believe in Him? 
Their fathers ate the manna in the wilderness, which David had called bread 
from heaven.”^ The inference was obvious. Moses had given them manna 
from heaven ; Jesus as yet — they hinted — had only given them barley-loaves of 
earth. But if He were the true Messiah, was He not, according to all the 
legends of their nation, to enrich and crown them, and to banquet them on 
pomegranates from Eden, and “ a vineyard of red wine,” and upon the flesh of 
Behemoth and Leviathan, ajid the great bird Bar Juchne?^ Might not the 
very psalm which they had quoted have taught them how worse than useless 
it would have been if Jesus had given them manna, which, in their coarse 
literalism, they supposed to be in reality angels’ food? Is not David in that 
psalm expressly showing that to grant them one such blessing was only to 
make them ask greedily for more, and that if God had given their fathers 
more, it was only because “ they believed not in God, and put not their trust 
in His help ; ” but “ while the meat was yet in their mouths, the heavy wrath 
of God came upon them, and slew the mightiest of them, and smote down 
the chosen men that were in Israel?” And docs not David show that in 
spite of, and before, and after, this wrathful granting to them to the full of 
their own hearts’ lusts, so far from believing and being humble they only 
sinned yet more and more iqjainst Him, and provoked Him more and more? 
Had not all the past history of their nation proved decisively that faith must 
rest on deeper foundations than signs and miracles, and that the evil heart of 
unbelief must be stirred by nobler emotions than astonishment at the out- 
stretched hand and the mighty arm ? 

But Jesus led them at once to loftier regions than those of historical con- 
viction. He tells them that He who had given them the manna was not 
Moses, but God; and that the manna was only in i)octic metaphor bread 
from heaven; but that His Father, the true giver, Avas giving them the true 
bread from heaven even now — even the bread of God which came down from 
heaven, and was giving life to the world.* 

' Ps. iKviii. 24. 

’’ For the Rabbinical dreams on this subject, see Buxtorf, Syn. Jvd., cap. 50; Bartolocci, Bill, 
^hb. i. 511-514; Lightfoot, Hor. Hdrr., p. 552. On tho mnniia wliieli was supposed to “serve to the 
*ppetito of the eater and temper Itself to every man’s liking,” see Wisd. xvi. 20. 21. 

* “ The bread of God is that whidi cometh down,” &c., not “ Ac,” as in tho English version. 
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Their minds still fastened to mere material images — their hopes still 
running on mere material benefits — they aslt J pr this bread from heaven as 
eagerly as the woman of Samaria baa asked for the water which quenches 
all thirst. “ Lord, now and always give us this bread.” 

Jesus said to them, “ I am the bread of life. He that cometh to me;, 
shall never hunger, and he that believeth on me shall never thirst;” and 
He proceeds to point out to them that lie came to do the Father’s will, and 
that His will was that all wlio came to His Son should have eternal life. 

Then the old angry murmurs burst out again — not this time from the 
vulgar-minded multitude, but from his old opponents the leading Jews^— 
“ How could He say that He came down from heaven ? How could He call 
Himself the bread of life? Was He not Jesus, the son of Joseph, the carpenter 
of Nazareth ? ” 

Jesus never met these murmurs about His supposed parentage and place of 
birth by revealing to the common crowds the high mystery of His earthly 
origin. He thought not equality with God a thing to be seized by Him. He 
was in no hurry to claim His own Divinity, or demand the homage which was 
its due. He would let the splendour of His Divine nature dawn on men 
gradually, not at first in all its noonday brightness, but gently as the light of 
morning through His word and works. In the fullest and deepest sense “Ih 
eviptied Himself of His r/lory.” '^ 

But Ho met the murmurers, as He always did, by a stronger, fuller, clearer 
declaration of the very truth which they rejected. It was thus that He had 
dealt with Nicodeinus ; it was thus that He had taught the woman of Samaria; 
it was thus also that He answered the Temple doctors who arraigned His in- 
fringement of their sabbatic rules. But the timid Eabbi and the erring 
woman had been faithful enough and earnest enough to look deeper into His 
words and humbly seek their meaning, and so to be guided into truth. Not so 
with these listeners. God had drawn them to Christ, and they had rejected 
His gracious drawing without which they could not come. When Jesus 
reminded them that the manna was no life-giving substance, since their fathers 
had eaten thereof and were dead, l ut that He was Himself the bread of life 
of which all who eat should live for ever; and when, in language yet more 
startling, He added that the bread was JUis Jlesk which He would give for the 
life of the world — then, instead of seeking the true significance of that deep 

* John vi. 41, 52. 

* Soo some striking remarks in LTneh’s Momington Ledwra, p. 171. 
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metaphor, they made it a matte r^ of jnerc verbal criticism, and only wrangled^ 
together about the idle que^ion, “ How can this man give us His flesh to 

cat?” 

Thus they were carnally-minded, and to be carnally-minded is death. They 
did not seek the truth, and it was more and more taken from them. They 
had nothing, and therefore from them was taken even wliat they had. In 
language yet more emphatic, under figures yet more startling in their paradox, 
Jesus said to them, “ Except ye eat the flesh of the Sou of Man, and drink His 
blood, ye have no life in you;”^ and again, as a still further enforcement and 

expansion of the same great truths — “ He that eateth of this bread shall live 

for ever.” 

No doubt the words were difficult, and, to those who came in a hard and 
false spirit, offensive ; no doubt also the death and passion of our Saviour 
Christ, and the mystery of that Holy Sixcrament, in which we spiritually oat 
His flesh and drink His blood, has enabled us more clearly to understand His 
meaning; yet there was in the words which He; had used, enough, and more 
than enough, to shadow forth to every attentive hearer the great truth, already 
familiar to them from their own Law, that “ Man doth not live by bread alone, 
hut by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God and the further 
truth that eternal life, the life of the soul, was to b(! Ibund in tin* deepest and 

most intimate of all conceivable communions with the life and teaching of 

Him who spake. And it must be remembered that if the Lord’s Supper has, 
for us, thrown a clearer light upon the meaning of this discourse, on the other 
hand the metaphors which Jesus used had not, to an educated Jew, one- 
hundredth part of the strangeness which they have to us. Jewish litc'raturo 
was exceedingly familiar with the symbolism which represented by “eating” an 
entire acceptance of and incorjjoration with the truth, and by “ bread ” a spiritual 
doctrine. Even the mere pictorial genius of the Hebrew language gave the 
clue to the right interpretation. Those who heard Christ in the synagogue ol 

* “wore fighting” (Johnvi. 52). How needloss Uioir literalism was may bo soon from many 
fiAbbiiiic passages in Lightfoot {Hor. Hchr. ad loc.,pp. 553,554) (and eoiiip. Ps. xix. 10; cxix. 3; Isa. iii. 1; 
Pmv. ix. 5 ; Ezok. ii. 8, 9, &o.), e.g., ** Every eating and drinking in the book of Ecclesiastes is to bo 
understood of the law of good works” (Midr, Kohelethy 88, 4); ‘‘Israel sliall eat the years of the 
Messiah ; » “ the just eat of the SJiechinahr Ac. 

* It is uncertain whether, in calling ffimself the Son of Man, Jesus meant Ben- Adam (Job xxv. 6; 
1*8. viii, 4), t,e,, a representative of Humanity, or Bar^Enosh (Dan. vii. 13). The Hebrew word eiwsh 
^©presents man in his weakness (komo). (Griitz, Gesch. d. Judenth. iii. 237.) It probably couvoyot to 
His hearers a general conception of the Messiah as the roprosontative of Humanity alike in its focblonoss 

m its glory (v. p. 121). 
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Capernaum must almost involuntarily have recalled similar expressions in their 
own prophets; and since the discourse was avowedly parabolic — since Jesus 
bad expressly excluded all purely sensual and Judaic fancies — it is quite clear 



Itl lNS «>F A JEWISH SY^•AGO(U^E. 

that much of their hiilure to compx’ehend Him rose not from the understand- 
ing, but from the will. His saying was hard, as St. Augustine remarks, only to 
the hard; and incredible only to the incredulous. For if bread be the tyi^o 
of all earthly sustenance, then the “bread of heaven” may well express a 
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spiritual sustenance, all that involves and supports eternal life. Now the lesson 
which He wished to teach them was this — that eternal life is in the Son of God. 
They, therefore, that would have eternal life must partake of the broad of 
heaven, or — ^to use the other and deeper image — must eat the flesh and drink 
the blood of the Son of Man.^ They must feed on Hint in their hearts by faith. 
They might accept or reject the truth which He was revealing to their con- 
sciences, but there could be no possible excuse for their pretended incapacity 
to understand its meaning. 

There is a teaching which is, and is intended to be, not only instructive 
but probationary; of which the immediate purpose is not only to teacht but 
to test. Such had been the object of this memorable discourse. To compre- 
hend it rightly required an effort not only of the understanding, but also of 
the will. It was meant to put an end to the merely selfish hopes of that 
“ rabble of obtrusive chiliasts ” whose irreverent devotion was a mere cloak 
for worldliness; it was meant also to place before the Jewish authorities words 
which they were too full of hatred and materialism to understand. But its 
sifting power went deeper than this. Some even of the disciples found the 
saying harsh and repulsive. They did not speak out openly, but Jesus recog- 
nised their discontent, and when He had left the synagogue, spoke to them, 
in this third and concluding part of His discourse,'^ at once more gently and 
I 0 .SS figuratively than He had done to the others. To these He prophesied of 
that future ascension, which should prove to them that He had indeed come 
down from heaven, and that the words about His flesh — which should tlien be 
taken into heaven — could only have a figurative meaning. Nay, with yet further 
compassion for their weakness. He intimated to them the significance of those 
strong metaphors in which He had purposely veiled His words from the curious 
eyes of selfishness and the settled malice of opposition. In one sentcuce which 
is surely the key-note of all that had gone before — in a sentence which surely 
renders nugatory much of the pseudo-mystical and impossibly-claborate exegesis 
ty which the plain moaning of this chapter has been obscured. He added — 

“ It is the spirit that quickeneth ; the flesh profiteth nothing ; the icords that 


' Tlie following profound remark of Von Ammon will help Uio roailor to unJ<!rstan(l thia cliaptor. 
“ What is true,” ho saya, “ of tho bread of heaven, ia truo also of tlio flesh and blood of the Sou^ of 
Man; for those prodicatos are only substitutes for tho original imago of tho bread of life, and aro subject 
to the same analogical explanations as tliis last is” (quoted by Laiigi', Life of Christ, iii. 157). BeUo\o, 
s'ud thou hast oaten,” is tho formula of St. Augustine ; “ believo, and tluju sludt oat, that of Calnn. 

“ It will be observed that verses 2«— a« addressed mainly to tho midtitudo ; verses 43—58 to 
w loading Jews j verses 61 — 66 to tho disciples. 
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I speak^ nnio you, they are spirit, and they are ti/e*’ Why then had they 
found His words so liard ? Ho tolls them : it was because some of them 
believed not; it was because, as He had already told the Jews, the spirit of 
faith is a gift and grace of God, which gift these murmurers were rejecting, 
•against which grace they were struggling even now.® 

And from that time many of them left Him ; many who had hitherto sought 
Him, many who were not far from the kingdom of heaven. Even in the 
midst of crowds His life was to be lonelier thenceforth, because there would be 
fewer to know and love Him. In deep sadness of heart He addressed to the 
Twelve the touching question, “ Will ye also go away?” It was Simon Peter 
whose warm heart spoke out imj)etuously for all the rest. He at least had 
rightly apprehended that strange discourse at which so many had stumbled. 
“Lord,” he exclaims, “to whom .shall we go? Thou hast thk words of 
ETKRNAU LIFE. But we believe and are sure that Thou art the Holy One of 
God.”"’ 

Tt was a noble conf'ssion, but at that bitter moment the heart of Jesus was 
heavily oppressed, and He only answ(*red — 

“ Have not I chosen you twelve, and one of you is a devil?”'' 

The expi'ession was tei-rilily strong, and the absence of all direct parallels 
renders it difficult for us to understand its exact .significance. But although it 
was afterwards known that the nqiroaeh was aimed at Judas, yet it is doubtful 
whether at the actual time any were awai*e of this except the traitor himself. 
Many ffilse or half-sincere disciples had left Him : might not these words 

* Or j)pr}ia]ts “Imve spokoii,” X€\a\t\Ka (n, B, C, D, L, most versions), &c. ; but I would nof, with Stiffi’ 
and Alford, coniine ^‘fi/uara niorcly to “’my flosli ” and “ iny blood.” 

" There scorns to bo a special reference to Judas in tlicso words (vcr. GO), and it sceni.s very prohaMf 
that the first obvious extinction of purely teni))oral Messianic liopcs may bavo been with him the tiiriiiii^- 
point of that rejection which ended in his ultimate tn*aeliery. 

^ This, and not “that Christ, the Son of the living Cod ” — a confession which was given for the first 
time some months afterwards — Is almost undoubtedly the true rending. («, B, C, D, li, &c.) 

Til > English version is nnfortunat<\ because it doe.s not inaintaln the distinction between 
the word hero us(‘d, and hai^ovtov, which it usually renders “ devil” — e.f/., in “Ho has a devil.” Eulliymi^^'^ 
hero explains “devil” by either “servant of the devil” or “conspirator;” and the latter ineaniiij^ 
very probabh?. Iudc‘e(l, this very word (f-ni^ovKoi, “ Cons]urator ”) is used by the LXX. to render the 
Hebrew Satan in 1 Kings v. 4 ; 1 Sam. xxix. I I have already noticed how much more lightly tlio 
(and indeed all Orientals to this da}) used ilie word “Satan” than wo do. This indeed may alniof^t 
called a modus lotjnendl among them, ami if Jesus spoke in Aramaic, and used the word (Sattunah then 
the reproach is not onc-tenth part so fearful a* it sounds to us. Tims, the sons of Zeruiali are called 
Satan to David (2 Sam. xix. 22), and Hadad is called a “Satan” to King Solomon (1 Kings xi. 23, where it 
is merely rendered “adversary”); and in Matt. xvi. 23, the word is applied to Peter liimself. 
the ungodly curseth Satan” (i.c., an enemy?), says the son of Sirach (xxi. 27), “ho cursctli his own • 

All this i.s important in many ways. Further, we may observe that M^oKos^ “ Accuser,” occurs hy n** 
means f requently in the New Testament. 
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have been graciously meant to fumisli one more opportunity to the hard and 
impure soul of the man of Kerioth, so that before being plunged into yet deeper 
and more irreparable guilt, ho might leave Him too ? If so, the warning was 
rejected. In deadly sin against his own conscience, Judas stayed to heap up 
for himself wrath “ against the day of wrath, and revelation of the righteous 
judgment of God.” 



THE CALMNG OF THE AroSTI.ES/^ 


Th(. |)i(“ture of which an (•ngravlH.i^ (sli^imy rrducc^l in size) i.s g.iv* u iil.ovi , ;iii illinniH.itiuii in a inauu- 
Kcript (Taris Hihliuthcquc Xiitionalc, Xo. olO), dalini^ iVoni ninlh n ntui v, <»1 works ol St. of 

X.'i/.ianzuni. Three distinct i5rou])s arc scon: in tlic lir-st, to the 1« ft liaiid is tuir staiidii),L;‘ upright on Iho 

liiko-sliorc, and hlr'ssing’ 8t. IVUt, wiiu stands at tlio how of Ins hoat; hclilnd hin' is his Inolhor, M. Andrew, 
ridsin^r ;x ; holow are 8t. John and 8t. James pivparini( oa^oiiy to hind Irtan tin’ l.ioai. Oiir liord holds a 
roll ill token of tlio Word, and is dressed as usual in a viuh.t roln •, St. Ih t' I’s ^ iiucnl i.s ol a ligiht red, St. 
Aii(h'« w’.s of a pale colour. St. James and St. flohn wear tunies, tlic fonnrr .’o'^o-coloiir shut witli |L»Teon^ 

tlh! latter Y(d low. The names arij in each ca.se at the head oi the tii^ure intended. In the eentn‘, our Lord, 
h'Toiupariied hy three apostles, hids Zaccheus come down fiom the tree on whosi' huiii^lis he is perehed. lo th< 
riiiht is St. Matthew seated aj’‘ainst a ere.scent-sliaped wall, and partly etjvrrini;’ with Ins h oin heaped 

hjioii ii tal'lo, while he turns with startled ulltmtiou to our Lord, wlio calls liiin tioiu hehiiid. 
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{From Specimen in ihc BrUish Museum.) 


CHAPTER XXXT. 

C. A T II K 1! I N r. OPPOSITION. 

'E(a9(v wapaKri<t>9f?<Tai &-Yf>a(/)oi JlISTINlAN, JVoV. 14C. 

[jTIIOUGfT the (liscoiirso whicli wo have just narrated 
lonnod a marked period in our Lord’s ministry, and 
altliougli from this time forward the clouds gather 
more and more densely about His course, yet it 
must not he supposed that this was the first occasion, 
even in Galilee, on which enmity against His person 
and teaching had been openly displayed. 

1. The earliest traces of doubt and disaffection 
arose from the expression which He used on several 
occasions, “Thy sins he forgiven thee.” It was in these 
words that He had addressed the woman that was a 
sinner, and the sick of the palsy. On both occasions the 
address had excited astonishment and disapproval, and 
at Simon’s house, where this liad found no expres- 
sion, and where no miracle had been wrought, Jesus gently substituted another 



’ “Unwritten empty liabblings lianded down by external tradition.” 
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expression.^ But it was not so at the healing of the palsied man ; there an 
open murmur had arisen among the Scribes and Pharisees, and there, revealing 
more of His true majesty, Jesus, by His power of working miracles, had vindi- 
cated His right to forgive sins.® The argument was unanswerable, for not 
only did the prevalent belief connect sickness in every instance with actual 
sin, but also it was generally maintained, oven by the Eabbis, “that no sick 
man is healed from his disease until all his sins have been forgiven.”® It 
was, therefore, in full accordance with their own notions that He who by His 
own authority could heal diseases, could also, by His own authority, pronounce 
that sins were forgiven. It was true that they could hardly conceive of cither 
healing or forgiveness conveyed in such irregular channels, and without the 
paraphernalia of sacrifices, and without the need of sacerdotal interventions, 
ihit, disagreeable as such proceedings wore to their well-regulated minds, the 
fact remained that the cures were actually wrought, and were actually attested 
by hundreds of living witnesses. It was felt, therefore, that this ground of 
opposition was wholly untenable, and it was tacitly al.iandoned. 'I’o urge 
that there was “blasphemy” in 11 is expressions would only serve to bring 
into greater promineime that there was miracle in His acts. 

2. Nor, again, do they seem to have pressed the ebargo, ])rcserv(!d for us 
only by our Lord’s own allusion, that He was “ a glutton and a wine-drinker.” *• 
Tlio charge was too flagrantly false and malicious to excite any prejudice against 
one who, although He did not adopt the stern asc(;ticism of .iolin, yet lived 
a life of the extremest simplicity, and niert'l}'^ did what was done by tin; most 
scrupulous Pharisees in accepting the invitations to leasts, where He had con- 
stantly fresh opportunities of teacliing and doing good. 'I'lie calumny was, 
in fact, destroyed when He had shown that the men of that geneiation were 
like wayward and peevish children whom nothing could conciliate, charging 
dosus with intemperance because He did not avoid an innocent festivity, and 
John with demoniac possession because he set his lace against social corruptions. 

3. Nor, once more, did they press the charge of His not lasting. ' In making 
that complaint they had hoped for the powerful aid of John’s disciples; but 
when these had been convinced, by the words of their own prophet, how lutile 
and unreasonable was their complaint, the Pharisees saw that it was useless to 

' Lnke vii. 48 — 50. (See p. 2.30.) 

’ Matt. «. G; Mark ii. 10; Liiko v. 24. (Sco p. 262.) 

* Nedarim, f. 41, 1, in Scliottg., Hor. Hcbr., p. 93; Keiin, GeseJt. Jesxi, ii. .300. 

* Matt. xi. 19. (See pp. 224, 239.) 

* Matt. xi. 16, 17. See p. 266. 
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found a charge upon the neglect of a practice which was not only unrecognised 
in the Mosaic law,^ hut which some of their own noblest and wisest teachers 
liad not encouraged." The fact that Jesus did not require His disciples to 
fast would certainly cause no forfeiture of the popular sympathy, and could not 
be urged to His discredit even before a synagogue or a Sanhedrin. 

4. A deep(‘r and more lasting offence was caused, and a far more deadly oppo- 
sition stimulated, by Christ’s choice of Matthew as an Apostle, and by His 
deliberate tolerance of— it miglit almost be said preference for — the society of 
publicans and sinnci's.'* Among the Jews ot that day the distinctions of 
religious life created a barrier almost as strong as that of caste. Ho less a 
person than Hillel had said that “no ignorant person could save himself from 
sin, and no ‘ mmi of the people ’ be pious.” ‘ A scrupulous Jew regarded tlie 
multitude of his own nation who “knew not the Law” as accursed ; and just 
as ev'ery Jew, holding himself to be a member of a royal generation and a 
peculiar people, looked on the heathen world with the sovereign disdain of an 
exclusiveness founded on the habits ol a tliousand years, so the purist faction 
regarded their more careless and olfeiiding brethren as being little, if at all, 
better than the very In^atlum.'^ Vet here was one who mingled freidy and 


' Except on the Groat Day of AioiHMuoiii. 'J’lio inhicifU' of the answer givt‘n liy Jesus to the 
disciples of John had already heen reetj^nised as to thti four yearly fasts which seem to have becDiiic 
usual in tlio time of tlio ])roplict Zecliariali (Zecli. viii. It)). On tlio bi-wookly and oMior fasts of t!ii‘ 
Pharisees, see Biixiorf, Bffn. JiuL, cap. xxx. It is curious tliat tlie most ancient of tlio Rabbinic tren I isis 
— the MeijiUalh Taanllh, wrxiU'ii b(‘fore the destruction of the Temple - contains merely a list of days on 
which it is forhlddoi to fast ; al tlie end of it are a ci‘rtaiu number of days on wliicli fasting is rceoiii- 
monded; hid this Wds no pari of the oriijlmd leorh (Derenbourg, Hist, do Vat. 2). 

^ Ex. f/r., Simeon the Just, who made tlie lavw, Worship, and Charity the three bases of the world 
(Ahhuth, i. 2). 

® Matt. ix. 11; xi. 19; Luke v. JO; vii. Jt; xix. 7. See p. 2t)k 

^ rirhe Ahhutli, ii. 5. In the first clause, “ no ignm’ant jx'rson ’’ is literally “ no empty (*18101*11.” Tlio 
expression am ha-avels, “ peo[)l(‘ of tho land ( v. ante, p. (it)), is (‘xceedingly (roinmon in the Raldns, .ind 
marks the arrogantly tyrannous sacerdotalism of tlio learned class (cf. John vii. 40). At the eiul ef the 
Mislmaic tract Hovajnth we find tliat a Priest takes precedence of a s*;rving Lovite, a Levitc of ether 
Israelites, an Israelite of a bastard {Maniscr), a Maiuser of the NfdhlFiim (Josli, ix. 27), a Netliia of «*in 
alien (Gcr), a Ger of a freedinaii; l)ut if tlie Mamsi'r be a pupil of tlio Rabbis, and the High Priest jui 
ignoramus {am ha-arcts), then such a MamscT has the precodi'iice of the High Priest 1 ’’ (See Light foot, 
Hor. Hvbr. in, Matt, xxiii. 14.) TIkmi* ])o;ists as to the dignity of a Talmid chaJeam ai*e like tliose of 
the Stoics, whieli proved so amusing to Horace {Ej). i. 1, lotj; Cicero, Pro Muraena, 29). Tho deliuitioii 
of an am ha-ards given in Sofa, f. 21, 1, is one wlio either does not re])eat the daily Krishim, (W hoc'^ 
not wear teplulUa, (U* tsUsith, or doc.i not v.:oU on the learned. See Schdttgmi, llor, Hebr. in John vii. 
for yet strongm* specimens -J this intenso sjiiGt of Pharisaism which it was tho very object of Jesus to 
replace by a nobh'r llumanitarianism (Acts x. 34). There is perhaps no kind of caste-feeling 
hateful than the self-glorifying arrogani'o of a j)seu<lo-enidition. 

^ Our Lord, when Ho said, “Let him bo unto thee as a heathen man and a publican” (Matt, xviii. 17)> 
was simply adopting a curivnt form of ex})ressioii. Tlie amazing virulence of Jewish exclusiveness 
illustrati'd in Shahbath, xiv. 4; Babha Kama^ viii. (>, 4 ; 2 Esdras vi. 55, &c. (Gfrdror, Jahrh, d. Hcih h 
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familiarly — mingled without one touch of hauteur or hatred — among otfeusive 
publicans and flagrant sinners. Nay, more. He suffered women, out of whom had 
been cast seven devils, to accompany Him in His journeys, and harlots to bathe 
His feet with tears! How different from the Pharisees, who held that there 
was pollution in the mere touch of those who had themselves been merely touched 
by the profane populace, and who had laid down the express rule that no one 
ought to receive a guest into his house if he suspected him of being a sinner ! * 

Early in His ministry, Jesus, w'ith a divine and tender irony, had met the 
accusation by referring them to His favourite passage of Scripture — that pro- 
found utterance of the prophet Hosea, of which He bade them “ go and learn ” 
the meaning — “ I will have mercy and not sacrifices.” He had further rebuked 
at once their unkindlincss and their self-satisfactiou by the jiroverb, “ They 
that be wliolc need not a physician, but they that arc sick/’’ The objection 
did not, liovvevcr, die away. Jn Tlis later days, wlien JI(? was journeying to 
Jcrusalein, these incessant enemies again raised tlie wrathful and scornful 
rmirinur, '‘This man receiveth sinners and eatctli with tliem;”" and then it 
was that Jesus answered them and justified His ways, and revealed mom clearly 
and more lovingly than liad ever been done before the purpose of (iod’s love 
towards repentant sinners, in those three exquisite and memorable parables, the 
lost sheep, the lost piece of money, and, above all, the prodigal son. Drawn 
from the simplest elements of daily experience, these parables, and the last 
especially, illustrated, and illustrated for ever, in a rising climax of tenderness, 
the deepest mysteries of the Divine compassion — the joy tliat there is in 
lioaveii over one sinner that repentetli.*^ Where, in the entire range of luiman 
litoniture, sacred or profane, can anything be found so terse, so luminous, so full 
of inlinite tenderness — so faithful in the picture wliicli it furnisbes of the con- 
sorpumces of sin, yet so merciful in the liopc wliicli it alfords to amendment 

' Til Bah. Bfirachnth, *13, G, ono of ilic six tilings forl)id<len to tlio ])n|>ils of tlio wise is “ lo sit at. tahlo 
in a company of tho iinleanied.” Other inslaiiees of insolent self-ii.s.sertiou ngninst the fiai ha»arcts 
aro given in Gfrdror, i. 191. 

* hiyuyyv^ov (Luko XV. 2), “ kept angrily muttering to each other.'’ (Seo suprtt, p. 2G1.) Tho contrasi of 
this eonduet with that of tho Pharisees heroines more striking when wo remeinliei* tho eximordimiry 
and alino.st ludicrous preeautions wdiieli thoy look to secure tho iinpossihlo t'lid of avoiding (U'ery con- 
f'eivsihlo legal impurity in tiieir chahhoornih, or soeial meals. How ineradiealdo tlio feeling was, wo 
may sec most strikingly by observing that it still infected even some of tlio dis<‘iples and apostles long 
after the resurrection of their Lord, who eontonded with Ptdor, .saying, “Tliou wontost in to nuni 
»n(*ireuinei.sod, and didst eat wdth them!'’ (Aets xi. 3)— tho exact echo of tln^ castc-fccIing Iiero (le.seribed 
(cf. Gal. ii. 12), 

^ In the lost sheep we have the stupid, bow'ildored sinner; in the lost dra<*hma, tlio sinner stamped 
God’s image, but lying lost, useless, and ignorant of hi.s own worth; in the jirodigal sou, the 
conscious and willing sinner. 
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and penitence — as this little story ? How does it summarise the consolations of 
religion and the sufferings of life ! All sin and punishment, all penitence and 
forgiveness, find their best delineation in these few brief words. The radical 
differences of temperament and impulse which separate different classes of men 
— the spurious independence of a restless free-will — ^the preference of the en- 
joyments of the present to all hopes of the future — the wandering far away 
from that pure and peaceful region which is indeed our home, in order to let 
loose every lower passion in the riotous indulgence which wastes and squanders 
the noblest gifts of life — the brief continuance of those fierce spasms of forbidden 
pleasure — the consuming hunger, the scorching thirst, the helpless slavery, the 
unutterable degradation, the uncompassionated anguish that must inevitably 
ensue — ^where have these myriad-times-repeated experiences of sin and sorrow 
been ever painted — though here j)ainted in a few touches only — ^by a hand 
more tender and more true than in the picture of that foolish boy demanding 
prematurely the share which he claims of his father’s goods ; journeying into a 
far country, wasting his substance with riotous living ; suftering from want in 
the miglity famine ; forced to submit to the foul infamy of feeding swine, and 
fain to fill his belly with the swine-husks which no man gave?' And then the 
coming to himself, the memory of his father’s meanest servants who had enough 
and to spare, the return homewards, the agonised confession, the humble, contrite, 
heart-broken entreaty, and that never-to-be-equalled climax which, like a sweet 
voice from heaven, has touched so many million hearts to penitence and tears— 

“ And he arose and came to his father. But when he was yet a great way 
off his father saw him and had compassion, and ran, and fell on his neck, and 
kissed him. And the son said unto him. Father, I have sinned against heaven, 
and in thy sight, and am no more worthy to be called thy son. But the 
father said to the servants. Bring forth the best robe and put it on him, and 
put a ring on his hand and shoes on his feet : and bring hither the fatted call 
and kill it ; and let us eat and be merry : for this my son was dead and is alive 
again, was lost and is found.” 

And since no strain could rise into sweeter and nobler tenderness — since 


‘ This conception of ig7»oniiiiy would bo far luoro intense to a Jew than to us. The Jews dotostocl 
swino so much, that tiiciy would only speak of a pig euphemistically as dablmr ache&r, “ another tiling. 
Tlio husks, /cf/ictTio, aro the long bcaii-like pod-, of the carob-tree, or Egyptian fig (Geratonia I'*’*’*'!' 

I have tasted them in Palestine ; they aro stringy, sweetish, coarse, and utterly unfit for human sustenan* 
They are sold by fruiterers in Paris, and aro said to be used in distilling maraschino. The tree wM 
called the “locust-tree,” from the mistaken notion that its pods aro the “locusts” on which St. Jolmw 
(Matt. ill. 4 ; Lev. xi. 22). iSlSov, oithcr “ ever ftave ” or “ chose to give ” to him. 
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death itself could reveal no lovelier or more consolatory lesson than it conveys 
to sinful man — to us it might seem that this is the true climax of the parable, 
and that here it should end as with the music of angel harps. And here it 
would have ended had the mystery of human malice and perversity been other 
than it is. But the conclusion of it bears most directly on the very circum- 
stances that called it forth. The angry murmur of the Pharisees and Scribes 
had shown how utterly ignorant they were, in their cold dead hardness and pride 
of heart, that, in the sight of God, the tear of one truly repentant sinner is 
transcendcntly dearer than the loveless and fruitless formalism of a thousand 
Pharisees. Little did they suspect that ])enitence can bring the very harlot 
and publican into closer communion with their Maker than the combined 
excellence of a thousand vapid and respectable hypoci'isios. And therefore it 
was that Jesus added how the elder son came in, and was indignant at the 
noise of merriment, and was angry at that ready forgiveness, and reproached 
the tender heart of his father, and dragged up again in their worst form the 
forgiven sins of this brother whom he wouhl not acknowh'dge, and showcul all 
the narrow xinpardoning malignity of a heart which had mistaken external 
rectitude for holy lovc.^ Such self-righteous malice, such pitiless and repul- 
sive respectability, is an evil more inv(‘terate — a sore more difficult to probe, 
and more hard to cure — than open disobedience and passionate .sin. And truly, 
when we read this story, and meditiito deeply over all that it implies, wo may, 
from our hearts, thank God that He who can bring good out of the worst evil 
— honey out of the slain lion, and water out of the flinty rock- -could, even 
from an exhibition of such a spirit as this, draw Jlis materials for the divinest 
utterance of all revelation — the parable of the prodigal son." 

The relation of Jesus to publicans and sinners was thus explaitied, and also 
the utter antagonism betwe<m His s])irit and that inflated religionism which 

^ Tliere aro soveral touches lu the original whicli a translation can liartlly jireservo, hut which show the 
deepest insiglit into the angry human heart in all its mean jfMilonsies junl rancours — c.^., the sharp in- 
dignant »8ou (See!) with which the elder sou begins his expostulation; the inability to recognise his free 
service as anything better than a constant slavery (ro^avra srrj SouAeuw, “1 slavt^ so many years”); the 
position of tixol (“you never gave nie even a kid tliat I might enjoy myself witli my friends!”); tlie ustf 
of ''this soil of yours'* instead of “my brother;” the exaggerated and concentrated iiialigni(y of the 6 
Karatp ayi>p arov rov filoy ficrh. rropywpy “ who devoun*d thy substauee with harlots,” describing liis brother’s 
wasted life in its worst and grossest form. This brutally uncharitable vlesire to make tlie worst of sin 
ropented of, is the basest touch of all. 

I have here touched on one side of the paralde only- its individu/d moaning. Of coarse it involves, 

hU sidcbs, infinitely more than has here been educed from it; especially the relation of J<.‘ws to the 
enfiJe world, and the desperately jealous fury and rancour kindled in the .Tewish mind (A<*ts xiii. /iO; 
‘'XAnii. 28, &c.) by the bare mention of the truth that God could accept, and pardon, and bloss the Gcmtileo 

^ ss than the childrcm of Abraham. 


42 
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is the wretched and hollow counterfeit of all real religion. The Judaism of 
that day substituted empty forms and meaningless ceremonies for true righteous- 
ness ; it mistook uncharitable exclusiveness for genuine purity ; it delighted to 
sun itself in the injustice of an imagined favouritism from which it would fain 
have shut out all God’s other cliildren ; it was so profoundly hypocritical as 
not even to recognise its own hypocrisy ; it never thought so well of itself as 
when it was crushing the broken reed and trampling out the last spark from 
the smoking flax; it thanked God for the very sins of others, and thought that 
Jle could be pleased with a service in which there was neither humility, nor 
truthfulness, nor loyalty, nor love. These poor formalists, who thought that 
they were so rich and increased with goods, had to Icam that they were wretched, 
and poor, and miserable, and blind, and naked. These sheep, which fancied 
that they had not .strayed, had to understand that the jjooi* sheep miglit he 
carried home on the shoulders of the Good Shepherd with a yet deejier tenderness ; 
these elder sons had to learn that their Father’s spirit, however little they might 
be able to realise it in their frozen unsympathetic hearts, was this: “It was 
meet that we should make mciTy and be glad, for this Ihy hrollier was dead 
and is alive again, was lost and is found.’’ ‘ 

5. But however much it might be manifest that the spirit of the Christ ami 
the spirit of the Bharisee were inalienably op))osed to each other, yet up to this 
point the ememies of Jesus were unable to ruin llis influeuice or check His 
work. To Ibrgive, with the same word which healed the eliseases, the sins hy 
which they believed all diseases to be caused — to join in social festivities— 
to associate with publicans and sinners — were not, and could not be constnmd 
into, oflences against tin; law. But a weightier charge, more pcrsistoiitly 
reiterated, more violently resented, remained behind — a charge of distinotly 
violating the express laws of Moses by non-observance of the Sabbath. This 
it was which caused a sur|)rise, an exacerbation, a madness, a thirst for san- 
guinary vengeance, which juirsued Him to the very cros.s. For the Sabbath was 
a Mosaic, nay, even a ])rimeval institution, and it had become the mo.st 
distinctive and the most passionately reverenced of all the ordinances which 
separated the Jews from the Gentiles as a ))eculiar people. It was at once the 
sign of their exclusive privileges, aud the centre of their barren forinalisw- 
Their traditions, their patriotism, even their obstinacy, were all enlisted in its 
scrupulous maintenance. Not only had it been observed in heaven before 

' He wijl not encourage the jealons hatred which had peeped out in the older son’s half -rep . 
this relationship (“ this son of tJune,” i vi6s <rov mrot, Luke xv. 30). 
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man was, but they declared that the people of Israel had been chosen for 
tlie sole purpose of keeping it.^ Was it not even miraculously kept by the 
Sabbatical river of the Holy City ? Their devotion to it was only deepened by 
the universal ridicule., inconvenience, and loss which it entailed upon them iu 



1*LAN OP JKUISAI.LM AT THK TIMK <»!' KINO 

{Ihj permlnMifn, f^oui ** Ooi' iroik iu Poh\ih,r.’' ) 


1. Tt^iupJe of Soloinou , 'a 

2. ).*alncc of Soloiiif»ii. ( Herod’s Temple. 

a. Added by Heiod. j 

4. Exhedva. 

5. Aiitouin. 

b. Cloisters joiaiug AutoiiLa to Temple. 

7. Xystxia. 


8. Atrrlt Piilaco. 

0. Zion. 

10. liower Tool itf (lilniM. 

11. Herod’s I’alnee. 

12. Bidlirsdn. 

Id, llrul!^e built by lleiod. 
1 i. The li'AViT City. 


tbi! lioatlieu world. They were ev(>n proud that, from liaviug ol).s( rved it with 
‘I stolid literalism, they hud sulfered themselves on that day to lose battles, 


-lltoso oxtravagaiicca occur in ilio Booh of Jiibilcca^si collt'ctiou of ficn*(‘]y fiinnticnl uJiic-li 

itiios from the first century. For the fable of the Sahbalic river (wliieli proh.iljly tiroso from tltr* 

character of some of tlie springs about Jerusaloin) see Josephus, B. J. vii. o, § 1. It might be 
however, to viclatc the Sabbath rather than keep if, for it only ran evtu-y seventh day. 
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to be cut to pieces by tboir enemies, to see Jerusalem itself imperilled and 
captured. Its observance bad bec'ii fenced round by the minutest, the most 
painfully precise, the most ludicrou.sly insignificant restrictions. The Prophet 
had called it “a delight,” and therefore it was a duty even for the poor to eat 
tliree times on that day. d'bey wf're to feast on it, though no fire was to be 
lighted and no food cooked. According to the stiff and narrow school ol' 
Shammai, no one on tl»e Sabbatli might even comfort the sick or enliven the 
sorrtnvfiil. Even tlu' preservation of life was a breaking of tin* Sabbath ; and, on 
the otlier hand, even to kill a Ilea was as bad as to kill a camel. ^ Had not the 
command to “do no manner of work upon the Sabbath day” been most absolute 
and most emphatic? had not iVIoses himself and all the congregation caused 
the son of Shelomith to be stom'd to death for Tuerely gathering sticks upon it? 
had not the Great Synagogue itself drawn up the thirty-nine abhofh and quite 
innumerable lohlolh, or prohibitions ol' labours which violated it in the first 
or in the second degree? Yet here was One, claiming to be a prophet, yea, 
and more than a prophet, deliberately setting aside, as it seemed to them, the 
traditional sanctity of that day of days! An attentive reader of the Gospels 
will be surprised to find how large a portion of the enmity and opposition 
which our Lord excited, not only in Jerusalem, but even in Galilee and in 
P('ra*a, turned upon this point alone.- 


^ You must not walk Urrouji^li a sin'am ou siilts, for you really carried tlic stilts. A woman must not 
out with any ribbons about her, unless th<‘y were? sewed to her dress. A false tooth must not )>•’ 
worn. A person with the io()th-ach<i mi|jfht not rinse his mouth with vinegar, hut he might hold it iu 
his month and swallow it. No one might wiate down two hd ters of the alphabet. The sick might ii(‘t 
send for a physician. A person witli lumbago luiglit not rub or foment tlie affected part. A tailor must 
not go out Avitli his iiecdh? on Friday iiigld, lest lie shouhl forget it, and so break tlie Sabbath by carrying' 
it about. A cock must not wi^ar <a jiiece of ribbon round its leg on the Sabbath, for this woidd Ik) 
carry something ! Shammai would not entrust a letter to a 'pagayi after Wednesday, lest he should not 
have arrived at Ids destination on the Sahhath. He was occupied, we arc told, all the week with tliinkm^? 
as to how ho should keep the Sahhath. Tlie Shainniaites held that Sabbatism applied (1) to meu. 
(2) to beasts, (3) to things. The Hillelites denied the last, not holding it necessary to put out a 
which had been kindled before the SMbl^ath, or to remove fish-nets, or to prevent the dropping ot 
in a press. Rabbinical uutliorifies for each of tliese statements (though as usual the Talmud is sell- 

oontradi dory about some of them) may he found in Schdttgen; Lightfoot; Keim, Qesch. Jem, ii. 

Otho, Lex. Ruhh. s. v. “ Sabhathum; Buxtorf, Ije Synay. Jud., pp. 352 — 356 ; Deronbourg, Hist FuZ. 38. 
The Rabbi Kolouimos, having b(!en accused of inurdt^ing a hoy, wrote ou a piece of paper, put it on tbe 
dead boy's lips, and so made the corpse rise au<l reveal the true murderer, in order to save himself from 
being torn to pieces. As this liad been done on the Sabbath, lie spent the rest of his life in penance, 
and on hiS death-bed ordered that for a hundred years every one who passed should fling a stone ftt 
hi.: tomb, because every one who profiuied the Sabbath should bo stoned ! Synesius (Ep. 4) tells a story 
of a pilot who, in the midst of a storm, dropiied tlio rudder when the Sabbath began, and would only take 
it again wi en his life was tlireatenod. Relaud (Antt Hcbr., p. 518) does not quote the story accurately- 
^ See iiistan -es in Matt. xii. 1, et seq.; Mark ii. 23—28; iii. 1 — 6; Luke vi. 1 — 11; xiii. » 

xiv. 1 — 6; John v. 10, et seq.; vii. 23 ; ix. 14, ei seq. 
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Th.e earliest outbreak of tbe feeling in Galilee must have occurred shortly 
after the events narrated in the last chapter. The feeding of the live thousand, 
and the discourse in the synagogue of Capernaum, took place immcdiatc'ly before 
a Passover. None of the Evangelists narrate the events which imniediat(‘ly 
succeeded. If Jesus attended this Passover, lie must have done so in strict 



KVINS OF S\N.\GOUFE AT IKHIO. 


privacy and seclusion, and no single incident of ITis visit has been recorded. It 
IS more probable that the peril and opposition which He had undergone in 
Jerusalem were sufficient to determine His absence “\intil this tyranny was 
overpast.”^ It is not, however, impossible that, if He did not go in person, 
some at least of His disciples fulfilled this national obligation ; and it may 
been an observation of their behaviour, comhined with the d('op hatred 
inspired by His bidding the healed man take up his bed on the Sabbath day, 
nnd by the ground which He had taken in defending Himself against that 


‘ John V. 16, 18. 
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charge, which induced the Scribes and Pharisees of Jerusalem to send some 
of their number to follow His steps, and to keep an espionage upon His actions, 
even by the shor(!S of His own beloved lake. Certain it is that henceforth, 
at every turn and every period of His career — in the corn-fields, in synagogues, 
in leasts, during jourmys, at Capernaum, at Magdala, in Perma, at Bethany 

>ve find Him dogged, watched, impeded, reproached, cpiestioned, tempted, 

insulted, conspired against by these representatives of the leading authorities 

of His nation, of whom wc 
are repeatedly told that they 
were not natives of the place, 
but “ ceiiain which came 
from Jerusalem.”^ 

i. The first attack in 
(lalilee arose from the cir- 
cumstance that, in passing 
through the corn-fields on 
the Sabbath day," His dis- 
ciph's, wlio wore sullering 
from liungor, plucked ilii' 
ears of corn, rubbed them 

I’.VSSOVEIl C.\KE. 

in the palms of their hands, 
blew away the chafiT, aiul ate Undoubtedly this was a very high offerific 
— even a capital od’ence — in the eyes of the Jjegalists. '^fo reap and to thresh 
on the Sabbath were of course forbidd<*n by one of the abhoili, or primary 
rules ; but the Eabbis had decided that to pluck corn was to be construed 
as reaping, and to rub it as thresliing; even to walk on grass was forbidden, 
because that too Avas a specie's of threshing ; and not so much as a fruit must 

' Matt. xv\ 1 ; Mark iii. 12:2 ; vii. 1. TJio.so, wevor, moatioHod at an earlier period (Luke v. 1^1 
not tlio same ns tlieso liostile spies. Wo see from Ae<s xiv. 19; xvii. 13; Gal. ii. 12, how common jnuon^ 
ilio Jews was tlio baso and demoralising spirit of liercsy-lumi ijig. 

- This Salibaih is call(.‘d in 8t. liuke by the myslorious name of the second-iirst Sabbath, Iv 
divTfpoTrpwrcf} — /.e., first Sahhffth of the .seeowd,” not vice versa as in the English versuMi. Tlioi**’ is awl' 

mneh importance in discovering the exact .significance of this isolated expression, because tho time of 
amply marked by tbe fact tliat the wheat (for the context shows that it could hardly have beem barh'v) 
ril>c— /.c., that the time w’as a week or ivvo after the Passover, when the first ripe sheaf was offered as ihi’ 
first-fnuts of the Jiarvost. It is proliable tliat in tho warm hollow’' of Gennesaroth coni rixiciieJ 
ilian on tho plains. Tho only oxiinions wdiich .seem sutficicntly i)robabio and sufficiently sujiported to 
it w'orfh while to mention them are — 1. The first Sabbath of the socoiid mouth (Wctsttnii). The fii"’ 
Sabbaili in the second year of tho Sabbatical cycle (Wie.selor). 3. The first Sabkath after the ,sccoa<^ 
of nnleavemsl broad (Scaliger, Ewald, Keim, &e., following the analogy of irp&Tov, “ first Siiblialh, 
Clem. Alex. Strom, vi. 5, 41). 
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be plucked from a tree.^ All these latter acts were violations of the toldoth, 
or “ derivative rules.” Perhaps these spying Pharisees had followed Jesus 
on this Sabbath day to watch whether He would go more than the prescribed 
tecimm ha-Shabbeth, or Sabbath- 


day’s journey of two thousand 
cubits;® but here they had been 
fortunate enough to light upon 
a far more heinous and flagrant 
scandal — an act of the disciples 
which, strictly and technically 
speaking, rendered them liable to 
death by stojiing. Jesus Himself 
had not indeed sbared in the 
offence. If we may press the 
somewhat peculiar expression of 
St. Mark, He was walking along 
through the corn-fields by the 
ordinary path, bearing His hun- 
ger as best He might, while the 
disciples were pushing for them- 
selves a road through the stand- 
ing corn by plucking the ears as 

they went along.'^ Now there was no harm whate\er 
in plucking the ears ; that was not only sanctioned by 
custom, but even distinctly permitted by the iMosaic 
law.*^ But the heinous fact was that this should be 

’ 8iniilarly, since “building” was one of (bo thirly-nino works forbitblcn 
on tb(> Sabbath, curdling milk was also forbidden, la'causc it was a sort of 
buililiug. Forbidden works were divided into “ fathers ” and “ desceiulauts;'’ 

®nd to build was ono of the former; to niako cheese, oiio of the Ijitter. 

In tho Joms. Targ., Exod. xvi. 29, the words “hiyond two thnnsaiid yards” .arc addl'd, as also on 
Uiith i. 1(5. Yot tho Pharisees liad ingenious rules of their own for getting over the resultant iueou- 
'eiuouces, which nwy bo found in tho Mislina (ErMli/i/a — miKlures, or amalgamations of distances, 1() 
‘■Imi.tors). 

•' Mark ii. 23, koI iy^vtro iropairopciiccOai avrhsr Sia ray (nroplfiwy^ koi Yip^avro vl fiaOyjral avrou ohhy -nouiV 
^a.\oi/t€s tovs irrdxvas, which, ill classical Greek, would mean “be^aii to wake ihrmscJr(\s a road })y plizekiiiif. * 

M.over wiia fix-. a x x,._. ^ . 1 i.. followed by Volkniar. Bleek, ami by 

■ the classical usa^o of o^uy irouii', " te make a way, 



EfiYPTT.VN CORN. 


t>>er was the first to support this rendering, and ho is 

op Wordsworth, It is doubtful, however, whether tl. „ 

pressed, and it must bo confessed that on this .suppo,sition the jilirase would bo a very curious one. 
xriii. 26. I was surprised . to seo that tho Arabs in some fields near tho summit of (leriy 


looked 


enzim 


on with perfect indifferenco while our weary horses ate freely of the green springing corn. 
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done on a Sabbath ! Instantly the Pharisees are round our Lord, pointing to 
the disciples with the angry question, “See! vvhy do they " — with a contemp- 
tuous gesture towards the disciples — “do that which is not lawful on the 
Sabbath day ? ” 

With that divine and instantaneous readiness, with that depth of insight 
and width of knowledge which characterised His answers to the most sudden 
surprises, Jesus instantly protected His disciples with personal approval and 

decisive support. As the charge this 
time was aimed not at Himself but at 
His disciples, His line of argument and 
defence differs entirely from that which, 
as w(' have seen, He had adopted at Jeru- 
salem. There He rested His supposed 
violation of the Law on His personal 
authority ; here, while He again declarcid 
Himself the Lord of the Sabbath, He 
instantly quoted first from their own 
Celhubhiw, then from their own Law, 
a precedent and a principle which ab- 
solved His followers from all blame, 
“ Have ye not read,” He asked, adopting,' 
perhaps with a certain delicate irony, as 
He did at other times, a favourite formula 
of their own liabbis, “ how David not only went^ into the House of God 
on the Sabbath day,- but actually ate the sanctified shewbread, which it was 
expressly forbidden for any but the priests to eat?” If David, their hero, 
their favourite, their saint, had thus openly and flagrantly violated the letter 
of the Law, and had yet been blameless on the sole plea of a necessity hif^her 
than any merely ceremonial injunction, why were the disciples to blame for the 
liarmless act of sating their hunger? And again, if their own Rabbis had 
laid it down that there was “no Sabbatism in the Temple;” that the priests 
on the Sabbath might hew the wood, and light the fires, and place hot fresh- 

’ tSomo, however, have imagined that David merely represented himself as being accompauieJ hy 
followers, 

2 This results botli from the fact of the precedent being hero adduced and from 1 Sam. x**- ^ 

;»arcd with Lev. xxiv. 8, 9). It is by no means improbable that this very cliaptor had been read m 
morning Synagogue service of tho dfiy. Tho service was probably over, because nona of the three we 
took place till then. 
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baked sliewbread on the table, and slay double victims, and circumcise cbiklrcn, 
and thus in every way violate the rules of the Sopherim about the Sabbath, 
and yet be blameless' — nay, if in acting thus they were breaking the Sabbath 
Jit the bidding of the very Law which ordains the Sabbath — then if the Temple 
excuses them, o\ight not something ^ greater than the Temple to excuse these? 
And there was something greater than the Temple here. And then once more 
He reminds them that mercy is better than sacrifice. Now the Sabbath was 



THK TABLE OF SUEWBREAD. {From the Arch of Titus.) 


expressly designed for mercy, and therefore not only might all acts of mercy be 
blamelessly performed thereon, but such acts would be more pleasing to God 
than all the insensate and self-satisfied scrupulosities which had turned a rich 
blessing into a burden and a snare. The Sabbath was made for man, not mau 
for the Sabbath, and therefore the Son of Man is Lord also of the Sabbath.* 

In the Codex Bezae, an ancient and valuable manuscript now in the 

' Even Hillel had some partial insight into this truth. Ho settled tho question (against tlio Bent 
athira, and tho more Pharisiuc Shanimai), that if tho Passover day fell on a Sabbath tlio Pasclial 
sinb might bo slain by each Israelite in his own house, because lambs wore slain in the Temple on every 
oaobath by the priests. 

/‘ufoK, “a gpmtor thing,” neuter, not masc., as in the English version (Matt. xii. 6). 

. Mark ii. 27, 28. A mmilar maxim (doubtless borrowed from this, and Iwrrowcd without profit) 
w found iu the Talmud, “The Sabbath is given to thee, not thou to the Sabbath.” (See Derenbouqj; 

Palest. 144.) 
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University Library at Cambridge, there occurs after Luke vi. 5 this remarkable 
add.ition — “ On the same day, seeing one working on the Sabbath, He said to ' 
him, 0 man, if indeed thou knowest what thou doest, thou art blessed; but if thou 
knowest not, thou art accnrsed, and a transgresnor of the law” The incident is 
curious ; it is preserved for us in this manuscript alone, and it may perhaps be 
set aside as apocryphal, or at best as one of those “unrecorded sayings” 
which, like Acts xx. 35, are attributed to our Lord by tradition only. Yet the 
story is too striking, too intrinsically probable, to be at once rejected as un- 
authentic. Notliing could more clearly illustrate the spirit of our Lord’s 
teaching, as it was understood, for instance, by St. Paul.^ For the meaning of 
the story obviously is — If thy work is of faith, then thou art acting rightly : if 
it is not of faith, it is sin. 

ii. It was aj)parently on the day ’ signalised by this bitter attack, that our 
Lord again, later in the afternoon, entered the synagogue. A man — tradition 
says that he was a stonemason, maimed by an accident, who had prayed Christ 
to heal him, that he might not be forced to beg — was sitting in the synagogue.'^ 
His presence, and apparently the purpose of His presence, was known to all ; 
and in the chief seats were Scribes, Pharisees, and Hcrodians, whose jealous, 
malignant gaze was fixed on Christ to see what He would do, that they might 
accuse Him. He did not leave them long in doubt. First He bade the man 
with the withered hand get up and stand out in the midst. And then He 
referred to the adjudication of their own consciences the question that was 
in their hearts, formulating it only in such a way as to show them its real 
significance. “ Is it lawful,” He asked, “ on the Sabbath days to do good or 
to do evil ? to save life (as I am doing), or to kill (as you in your hearts are 
wishing to do) ? ” There could be but one answer to such a question, but they 
were not there either to search for or to tell the truth. Their sole object 
was to watch what He would do, and found upon it a public charge before 
the Sanhedrin, or if not, at least to brand Him thenceforth with the open 
stigma of a Sabbath-breaker. Therefore they met the question by stolid and 
impotent silence. But He would not allow them to escape the verdict of their 


’ Compare the closely analogous expressions of St. Paul about eating “ things offered to idols ” (1 0®"^’ 
viii. 1). Some authors have rejected this story almost with contempt ; yet could it bo mote wrong _ 
man (presumably for some strong and valid reason) to work than for the Jews to feast and idle ? “ '* 

bettor to plough than to dance,” says St. Augustine; “ they rest from good work, they rest not from i * 
work " {Enarrat. in Ps. xcii. 2). 

’ So it would seem from Matt. xii. 9, 10; Mark iii. 1. 

• This tradition was preserved in the Gospel of the Nazarenes and Ebionites. 
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own better judgment, and therefore He justified Himself by their own distinct 
practice, no less than by tlioir inability to answer. “ Is there one of you,” Ho 
asked, “ who, if but a single sheep be fallen into a water-pit, will not get hold 
of it, and pull it out? How much then is a man better than a sheep The 
argument was unanswerable, and their own conduct in the matter was undeni- 
able ; but still their fierce silence remained unbroken. He looked round on 
them with anger; a holy indignation burned in His heart, glowed on His 
countenance, animated His gesture, rang in His voice, as .slowly He sWept 
each hard upturned face with the glance that upbraided them for their malignity 
and meanness, for their ignorance and pride ; and then suppressing that bitter 
and strong emotion as He turned to do His deed of mercy. He said to the 
man, “Stretch forth tliy hand.” — Was not the hand withered? How could 
he stretch it forth? The word of Christ supplied the power to fulfil His 
command : he stretched it out, and it was restored whole as the other. 

Thus in every way were His enemies foiled — foiled in argument, shamed 
into silence, thwarted even in their attempt to find some ground for a crimiuiil 
accusation. For even in healing the man, Christ had done absolutely nothing 
which their worst hostility could misconstrue into a breach of the Sabbath 
law. He had not touched the man ; He had not questioned him ; He had not 
bid him exercise his recovered power; He had but spoken a word, and not 
even a Pharisee could say that to speak a word was an infraction of the 
Sabbath, even if the word were followed by miraculous blessing ! They must 
have felt how utterly they were defeated, but it only kindled their rage the 
more. They were filled with madness," and communed one with another what 
they might do to Jesus. Hitherto they had been enemies of the Herodians. 
They regarded them as half-apostate Jews, who accepted the Homan domina- 
tion, imitated heathen practices, adopted Sadducean opinions, and had gone so 
far in their flattery to the reigning house that they had blasphemously tried 
to represent Herod the Groat as the promised Messiah. But now their old 
enmities were reconciled in their mad rage against a common foe. Something 
perhaps the fear felt by Antipas, perhaps political suspicion, perhaps tlio 

^ ' In the Geinara it is only allowed to pull out a sheep if it bo in danger of drowning; planks, however, 
might ho put in a less extreme case, and footl supplied (see Rclaud, Antt. Hebr. 621). So too a iii»e 
may be only liealed if in peril of divith (Joma, xiii. 6). Shoraaia and Abtalion had not been blamed for 
breaking the SahlNith to revive the snow-covered and benumbed Hiilel. Stier snggests with inneh pre' 
baWIity that many exceptions may have been permitted bocauso of Christ’s words. The institution of tl"> 
erfihk showed how ready even the Pharisees were to tamper with Sabbatical observance when it vwrek 
9uited their convenience, 

Luke vi. 11, 
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mere natural hatred of worldlings and renegades against the sweet and noble 
doctrines which shamed their lives — had recently added these llerodians to 
the number of the Saviour’s persecutors. As Galilee was the chief centre of 
Christ’s activity, the Jerusalem Pharisees were glad to avail themselves of any 
aid frono the Galiljcan tetrarch and his followers. They took common council 
how they might destroy by violence the Prophet whom they could neither 
refute by reasoning, nor circumvent by law. 

This enmity of the leaders had not yet estranged from Christ the minds 
of the multitude. It made it desirable, however, for Him to move to another 
place,^ because He would “neither strive nor cry, neither should any man 
hear His voice in the streets,” and the hour was not yet come when he should 
“send forth judgment to victory.” But before His departure there occurred 
scenes yet more violent, and outbreaks of fury against Him yet more marked 
and dangerous. Every day it became more and more necessary to show that 
the rift between Himself and the religious leaders of His nation was deep 
and final ; every day it became more and moi’e necessary to expose the hypo- 
critical formalism which pervaded their doctrines, and which was but the 
efflorescence of a fatal and deeply-seated plague. 

6. His first distinct denunciation of the principles that lay at the very 
basis of the Pharisaic .system was caused by another combined attempt of the 
Jerusalem scribes to damage the position of His disciples.’ On some occasion 
they had observed that the disciples had sat down to a meal without previous 
ablutions. Now these ablutions were insisted ui^on with special solemnity by 
the Oral Tradition. The Jews of later times related with intense admiration 
hov/ the Babbi Akiba, when imprisoned and furnished with only sufficient 
water to maintain life, preferred to die of starvation rather tlian eat without 
the proper washings.^ The Pharisees, therefore, coming up to Jesus as usual 
in a body, ask Him, with a swelling sense of self-importance at the justice of 
their reproach, “ Why do thy disciples transgress the tradition of the elders ? 
for they wash not their hands when they cat bread.” 

Before giving our Lord’s reply, St. Mark pauses to tell us that the traditional 
nhlutions observed by the Pharisees and all the leading Jews were extremely 


Matt, xii, 15 (Isa. xlii. 2). It is not nocossarily implied (hat He left Guhlcc ; or if He did, (ho events 
wiicli follow may well have occurred before Ho was fully awaro of (ho extent (o wliieh (ho virulenoo 
* the Pharisaic party had carried them. 

Matt. XV. 1—20; Mark vii. 1 — 23. 

Buxtorf, Syn. Jud., p. 236. 
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elaborate and numerous. Before every meal, and at every return from market,^ 
they washed “ with the fist,” “ and if no water was at hand a man was obliged' 
to go at least four miles to search for it. Besides this there were precise rules 
for the washing of all cups and sextarii^ and banquet-couches {triclinia) and 
brazen vessels. The treatise Shiilchan-Aruk, or “ Table arranged,” a compendium 
of Rabbinical usages drawn up by Josef Karo in 1567, contains no less 
than twenty-si.v prayers by which these washings were , accompanied. To 

neglect them was as bad 
as homicide, and involved 
a forfeiture of eternal life. 
And yet the disciples dared 
to eat with “ common ” 
(that is, with unwashen) 
hands ! 

As usual, our Lord at 
once made common cause 
with His disciples, and did 
not leave them, in their 
simplicity and ignorance, 
to be overawed by the 
attack of these stately and 
sanctimonious critics. He 
answered their question by 

a far graver one. “ Why,” He said, “ do yon too violate the commandment of 
God by this ‘tradition’ of yours? For God’s command was ‘Honour thy 
father and thy mother;’ but your gloss is, instead of giving to father and 
motluT, a man may simply give the sum intended for their support to the 
sacred treasury, and say, ‘ It is Corhan^ and then*' — he is exempt from any 

' Somi! roiidor M.-irk vll. (. “ AtkI alter market, they do not eat (wliat they have purchased) until fk«y 
have wasliod it.” Tliis is not iiiipoasihle, Imt does not seem likely, although /SoirTtfraoiToi (coinplet® 
imniorsions - nliUnth) iinplu’s iiiovo ihan (“ wash tho hands”) in verso 3 

2 7ru7^]7, ilioroni^lily scnihliin^r oju-h hand “ ir/Y/t the dosed fist:' 

^€(rTu>v (Miiik vii. 4), “ Sfxta rinses,” /.<•,, vess»*ls hoklinj^ aboui a pint — one of St. Mark’s 

vcs.s(*ls, if in jiiiy way j-cinhwod ctn-oinonially niicloan, were not waslied, but broken (Lev. xv- 12). 
Tlioy were so particular about iJio sacred v<‘.ssels tlint one day they washed the golden candlestick, ftndtbe 
Sadducees remarked to ih. m “ tliat soon they would tliink it neccssaiy to wash the sun ” {Chagiga> iii. 
Griit/, Gesch. d. Jnd. iii. 458). 

^ Ijighffoot’s note on this passage is particularly valuable. Ho shows that our Lord is quoting » 
regular formula which occurs often in the tracts Nedarrm and Neziruth, both of which deal with vowa. I® 
Malt. XV. 6 the sentence remains thus uuhnishod; it is broken o£E by b ,^ though our Lord sbr® 
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farther burden in their support! And many such things ye do. Ye hypo- 
crites ! ” — it was the first time that our Lord had thus sternly rebuked th(;m 
— “finely^ do ye abolish and obliterate the commandment of Grod by your 
traditions ; and well did Tsaiah jirophesy of you, ‘ This people honoureth me 



THE GOLDEN CANDLESTICK. iU Arch of THus.) 


with their lips, but their heart is far froiu me ; but in vain do they worship 
ine, teaching for doctrines the commandment of men.’ 

^rom the ilisgraceful inferences which sucli a son would annex to his words, and preferred to substitute 
^or thorn His own stronger declaration that their initpiitous diversion of natural charities into the 
fhannols of pious ostentation would of course underniiiie all parental authoriiy. To say ilie word “ Cm'han,'' 
liowoTor rashly and inconsiderately, involved a ’konmn, or vow, and some of the Rabhis had expressly 
langht that a vow superseded the necessity of obedience to the fifth cominaiidun'iit. The explanation of 
fibs and the following verse seems to bo that to say. “ Be. it Corftan,^’ was a sort of imprecation by the use 
of which a thing was tabooed to any one else ; and f hat if it had been said to a parent even in haste or 
anger, the Rabbis still treated it as irrevocable. 

KaAwf dScrcirr (Mark vii, 9), used in strong irony. The Buhha KainOy or “ first gate,'' aiidtwe following 
treatises of the Mishna are on compensations, &c., and abound in such traditions wliicli supersede the Law. 
nother remarkable instance of doing away with the commambnent by tradition was the uiiaTiimous ex 2 )osi- 
*on of the lex talionis (Exod. xxi. 24; Deut. xix. 12) as meaning nothing more than a fine. T, of course, 
^0 that the dislike to the lex talionis was due io a certain moral progress through which the Greeks and 
outons also passed; but to profess unbounded and superstitious mloration for the mere dead letter of a 
and then to do away with its clearest enactments by mere quibbles and fictions, was obvious hypocrisy. 

, iniquity which in the Middle Ages often extorted gifts of ])roperty for Church ])urposcs from the 

S *18 y terrors of dying sinners was a “ tradition ” as bad as, perhaps worse than, that which Christ denounces. 
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Tills was not only a defence of tlie disciples — because it showed that they 
merely neglected a body of regulations^ which were in themselv^es so opposed to 
the very letter of the sacred law as, in many cases, to be more honoured in the 
breach than the observance — but it was the open rebuke of One who assumed 
a superior and fearless authority, and a distinct reprobation of a system which 
iruided all the actions of the llabbinic caste, and was more reverenced than 
the Pentateucli itself. The quintessence of tliat system was to sacrifice the 
spirit to the letter, whicli, apart from that spirit, was raox’o than valueless ; and 
to sacrifice the letter itself to mere inferences from it which were absolutely 
pernicious. The Jew's distinguished between the written Law {Torah Shebekclcli) 
and the traditional Law, or “ Law upon the lip ” (Torah Shebcal pth) ; and the 
latter Avas asserted, by its more oKtrav'agant votaries, to have been orally 
delivered by God to Moses, and orally transmitted b}' him through a succession 
of elders. On it is founded the Talmud (or “doctrine”), which consists of the 
Mishna (or “repetition”) of the Law, and the Oeinara, or “ supplement ” to it; 
and so e.\tra\ agant did the rcA'ci'ence for the Tahmid become, that it was said 
to be, in relation to the Law, as wine to water ; to read the Scriptures was a 
matter of indifference, but to read the Mishna was meritorious, and to read 
the Gemara would be to receive the richest recoiujiense.' And it was this 
grandiose system of revered commentary and pious custom which Jesus now 
so completely discountenanced, as not only to defend the neglect of it, hut 
oven openly to condemn and repudiate its most established principles. He thus 


■ As it i.s to tliLs (lay. Dr. i'mukl .says of iJio Ashkenazim and Periishim at Jemsaloin, that " thoy 
never study tlie Bilile, and derive ail their knowledge of it from the Talmud*’ (p, 34). [The Knniites, 
liowover, rejeet this doctrine of the Mekebalim, and bold to the Bible only {id, p. 46).] “ Ho that has 
leaniod tlio Scripture, and not th<^ Mislina, is a blockhead.*’ “ The Law is like salt, the Mishna lit® 
pepper, tlie Gemara like balmy spice.” R. Menassch Ben Israel compared tlio Law to the body» 
Mishna to tlio soul, the Cabbala to tlio soul of the soul, (Allen’s Mod. Jtidais^n, p. 74.) — The 
Ahlwth ordains that at five a child should study tlio Bible, at ten the Mishna, at fifteen the G<‘niara. 
(iod Himself is represented as studying the Talmud, and rejieating the decisions of the Riihhis* 
[Chiujigny p. 15, ap. Bartolocc. iii. 410). —In a j)a8sago of the Bablm Metsia, f. 59, which almost rcaclios 
sublimity in its colossal .sense of conviction, the decisions of the wise are upheld not only against miracles, 
hut even against a voice from heaven ! The passagh has been often quoted. 

“ They asserted that God had tauglii Moses the Law by day, and the Mishna by night (Buxtorf, 
Jiid.m.). The Mishna was siqipo-sed to consist of five main elements: — 1. Traditional interpretations. 
2. Undisputed constitutions. 3. Accepted opinions derived from the thirteen ways of reasoning- 4 
Decrees of Propliets and Rabbis. 5. Legal precedents. (Maimon. Porta Mods. See Etheridge, iMi*- 
Lit. p. 119.) — Tlie object of the Gemara was to explain the Mishna, (1) lexically, (2) dogmatical!, 
(3) infcrentially, (4) mystically. According to Abon Ezra, R. Sol. Jarchi, R. Bechai, Maimonidcs, ^*1 
the Tiaw was the “Statutes,” and the Oral Law tlie “judgments” of Deut. iv. 14. R. Josh. 
said that in Exod. xxiv. 12 “the Tables” meant the Decalogue; “the Law,” the Pentateucli; 
mandments,” the Mishna; “which I liave written,” the Prophets and Hagiograplia ; and “that tion 
mightest teach them,” tlio Gemara (Berachoth, f. 5 a). (Schwab, p. 234.) 
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consigned to oblivion and indifference the entire paraphernalia of Ifm/adblh 
{“ legends ”) and Halachbth (“ rules ”), which, though up to that period it liad 
not been committed to writing, was yet devoutly cherished in the memory 
of the learned, and constituted the very treasury of Eabbiuic wisdom. 

Nor was this all: not content with shattering the very bases of their 
external religion. He even taught to the multitude doctrines which would 
undermine their entire authority — doctrines which would tend to bring their 
vaunted wisdom into utter discredit. The supremacy of llis disapproval was 
ill exact proportion to the boundlessness of their own arrogant self-assertion ; 
aud turning away from them as though they were hoiieless, He summoned the 
multitude, whom they had trained to look up to them as little gods, and spoke 
these short and weighty words : 

“Hear me, all of you, and understand! Not that which gooth into the 
mouth defilcth the man ; but that which cometh out of the mouth, f/tat detileth 
a man.”^ 

The Pharisees were bitterly offended by this saying, as well indeed they 
might be. Condemnatory as it was of the too common sacerdotal infatuation 
for all that is merely ceremonial, that utterance of Jesus should have been 
the final death-knell of that superfluity of voluntary ceremonialism. His disciples 
were not slow to inform Him of the indignation which His words had caused, 
for they probably retained a large share of the popular awe for the loading 
sect. But the reply of Jesus was an expression of calm indifference to earthly 
judgment, a reference of all worth to the sole judgment of God as sliown 
in the slow ripening of events. “Every plant which my Ifeavenly Father 
hath not planted shall be rooted up. Let them alone. They be blind leaders 
of the blind; and if the blind lead the blind, .shall they not both fall into the 
ditch?” 

A little later, when they were in-dooi's and alone, Peter ventured to ask 
for an explanation of the words which He had uttered so emphatically to the 
multitude. Jesus gently blamed the want of comprehension among His 
Apostles, but showed them, in teaching of deep significance, that man’s food 
does but affect his material structure, and does not enter into his heart, or 
fouch his real being ; but that “ from within, out of the heart of men, proceed 

^horo ig a singular and striking parallel to those words in Pliilo, J)e Ojnf. Mnudiy i. 29. “Thoro 
into tho mouth,” he says, expanding a saying of Plato, “ meats and drinks, corrupt iblo iiourishmout 
^ a corruptible body; but there go forth from it words, immortal laws of an immortal soul, by means 
'' is gevomed the reasonable life.” 
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evil thoughts, adulteries, fomieation,, muvdere, theft eovetonaheea, vriokednese, 

deceit lasciviousness, an evil eye, blasphemy, pride, foolishness. 

Erirthoughte-Uke one tiny rill of evil, and then the buret of »U lhat 

defile a man ; hot to eat with unwaehen hand. 

defileth not a man.” ^ 

dubbu. ,«u« H wilt ‘ *■”. •*> "='■ ”■ 

previous. AeV (vor- |«) ‘ ^ ® J is a serious stumbling-block to this excellent 

It inust, however, be admit -t it \a to make Ko0ap(Ca>i/ a^ree with atfxdptvy, 

intoriiretetion. The only ot ict uay " ‘ urtido iu the Exiwsitor, to prove that the only possilile 

[Since writing the above I „„ J„t, dean." This rendering was pointed 

explanation of this passage is : in i" ii'- • , i,y Mr. Field many years ago in Ins 

oul, by St. Ohrysostoin in -ival and jnstificati.. 

Commentaiy on bt. onih-a Gospds on tin, great cpiestion of Christ’s attitude towards 



HAST^^N WAFHINO UTENRILB. 



WALL OP JPUOSALEM. 


CFTAPTEli XXXII. 

D H R P E N 1 N ({ OPPOSITION. 


Si ignobilis, si inglorius, si iiiiioiiorabiiis, Ghristus erit incus.”' — Tebt. Contr. Marc. iii. 17. 



HERE was to be one more day of opposition — more 
bitter, more dangerous, more personal, more implacable 
— one day of open and final rupture between Jesus and 
the Pharisaic spies from Jerusalem — before He yielded 
for a time to the deadly hatred of Ilis enemies, and 
retired to find in heathen countries the rest which He 
could find no longer in the rich fields and on the green 
hills of Gennesareth. There were but few days of His 
earthly life which passed through a series of more heart- 
shaking agitations than the one that we shall now describe.^ 


• “If lie be ignoble, if inglorious, if dislioiumred, lie shall lio mij Olirist.” 

* It seems clear from the order in which these scenes aro narrated in Matt, 
xii. 22, soqq. ; Mark iii. 11, seqq., that tliey took place in Galilee, and if so 
they cannot vrell bo assigned to any other period than the present. In St. Luke 
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Jesus was engaged in solitary prayer, probably at early dawn, and in one 
of tbe towns wliicb formed tbe chief theatre of His Galilsean ministry. "Whil^ 
they saw Him standing there with His eyes uplifted to heaven for standing. 



ORIENTALS AT PRAYER. 


not kneeling, was and is the common Oriental attitude in prayer — the discipk® 
remained at a reverent distance ; but when His orisons were over, they came to 


fliey occur in the great episode (ix. f5l — xviii. 34); but the hypothesis that this episode 
iiuv lents of one of three jounieys only is not tenable, and the order suggested by the other ^ 

seems here to be the more probable. Tlie only note of time used by St. Luke is the very vagues o 
“ And it cdino to pass ; ” and the note of place is equally so, “ in a certain place.’* 
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Him with tte natural entreaty that He would teach them to pray, as John 
also taught his disciples. He at once granted their request, and taught them 
that short and perfect petition which has thencefortli been tlie choicest heritage 
of every Christian liturgy, and the model on which all our best and most accept- 
able prayers are formed. He had, indeed, already used it in the Sermon on 
the Mount, but we .may be deeply thankful that for the sake of His asking 
disciples He here brought it into greater and more separate promineuce. Some 
of the separate clauses may already have e-visted, at least in germ, among the 
Jewish forms of prayer, since they resemble expressions which are found in 
the Talmud, and which we have no reason to suppose were borrowed from 
Christians.^ But never before had all tliat was best and purest in a nation’s 
prayers been thus collected into one noble and incomparable petition — a 
petition which combines all that the heart of man, taught by the Spirit of 
(jod, had found most needful for the satisfaction of its truest aspirations. In 
the mingled love and reverence with which it teaches us to approach our Father 
in heaven — in the spirituality with which it leads us to seek first the kingdom 
of God and His righteousness — in the spirit of universal charity and forgive- 
ness which it inculcates — in that plural form throughout it, which is meant to 
show us that selfishness must be absolutely and for ever exclnded from our 
petitions, and that no man can come to God as his Father without acknow- 
ledging. that his worst enemies are also God’s children — in the fact tliat of its^ 
seven petitions, one, and one only, is for any earthly blessing, and even that 
one is only for earthly blessings in their simplest form — in the manner 
in which it discountenances all the vain rejietitions and e.x:travagant self- 
toitures with which so many fanatic worshippers have believed that God 
could be propitiated — even in that exquisite brevity which shows us how 
little God desires that prayer should be made a burden and Aveariuess — it 
is, indeed, what the Fathers have called it, a hreviariiuii Evungelii — ^thc pearl 
of prayers. 

Not less divine were the earnest and simple words which followed it, and 
which taught the disciples that men ought always to pray and not to faint. 
Since, if importunity pre Avails over the selfishness of man, earnestness must be 
all-powerful Avith the righteousness of God. Jesus impressed upon them the 
lesson that if human affection can be trusted to give only useful and kindly 

,, tho proof of this, and for tlio Jewish prayers wliicli most rescmhlo (but at bow wide an interval !) 

0 Lord’s prayer, seo GJfriiror, Jdhrh, des Heiln, ii. 169, and the parallels adduced on Matt. vi. 9 by 
'll dfoot, Schottgen, and Wotstein. 
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gifts, the love of the Great Father who loves us all will, much more certainly, 
give His best and highest gift — even the gift of the Holy Spirit — ^to all tha t 
ask Him. 

And with what exquisite yet vivid graciousness are these great lessons in- 
culcated ! Had they been delivered in the dull, dry, didactic style of most 
moral teaching, how could tluiy liavc touched the hearts, or warmed the imagi- 
nations, or fixed themselves indelibly upon the memories of those who heard 
them ? But instead of being clothed in scholastic pedantisms, they were con- 
veyed in a little tale founded on the most commonplace incidents of daily life, 
and of a daily life full of simplicity and poverty. Journeying at night to avoid 
the burning heat, a jnan arrives at a friend’s house. The host is poor, and has 
nothing for him ; yet, because even at that late hour he will not neglect the 
duties of hosj^itality. lie gets up, and goes to the house of another Iriend to 
boiTow three loaves. But this other is in bed ; his little children are with 
him ; his house is locked and barred. To the earnest entreaty he answers 
crossly and roughly' from within, “ Trouble me not.” But his friend knows 
that he has come on a good errand, and he persists in knocking, till at last, not 
from kind motives, but because of his pertinacity," the man gets up and gives 
him all that he requires. “ Even so,” it has been beautifully observed, “ when 
the heart which has been away on a journey, suddenly at midnight (i.e., the 
time of greatest darkness and distress) returns home to us — that is, comes to 
itself and feels hunger — and we have nothing wherewith to satisfy it, (iod 
requires of us bold, importunate faith.” If such persistency conquers the 
reluctance of ungracious man, how much more shall it prevail with One who 
loves us better than we ourselves, and who is even more ready to hear than 
we to pray ! 

It has been well observed that the narrative of the life of Christ on earth 
is full of lights and shallows — one brief period, or even one day, starting at 
times into strong relief, while at other times whole periods are passed over 
in unbroken silence. But we forget — and if we bear this in mind, there will 
be nothing to startle us in this phenomenon of the Gospel record — we forget 
how large and how necessary a portion of His work it was to teach and train 
His immediate Apostles for the future conversion of the world. When we 
compare what the Apostles were when Jesus called them — simple and uohlc 

‘ Ho does not rotnrn the greoting, “ Friend tho ospresoion, NUj /xoi Kifrovt mlptxr, " Don’t fosh me, ” *“ 
impationt ono : the door K^Kkuimu, “ luw l)oon shut for tho night ; ” oi twofuu, “ I can’t,” meaning “ I 

• iyaltttw, “shamelessness,” “ unblushing persistence.” 
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indeed, but ignorant, and timid, and slow of heart to believe— with what they 
became when He had departed from them, and shed the gift of His Holy 
Spirit into their hearts, then we shall see how little intermission there could 
have been in His beneficent activity, even during the periods in which His 
discourses were delivered to those only who lived in the very light of His 
divine personality. Blessed indeed were they above kings and prophets, blessed 
beyond all 1vho have ever lived in the richness of their privilege, since they 
could share His inmost thoughts, and watch in all its angelic sweetness and 
simplicity the daily spectaele of those “sinless years.” But if this blessing 
was specially accorded to them, it was not for their own sakes, but for the sake 
of that world which it was their mission to elevate from despair and wickedness 
into purity and sober-mindedness and truth — for the sake of those holy hearts 
who were henceforth to enjoy a Presence nearer, though spiritual, than if, 
wth the Apostles, they could have climbed with Him the lonely hills, or 
walked beside Him as He paced at evening beside the limpid lake. 

The day which had begun with that lesson of loving and confiding prayer 
was not destined to proceed thus calmly. Fv.w days of His life during these 
years can have passed without His being brought into distressing contact with 
the evidences of human sin and human suftering ; but on this day the spectacle 
was brought before Him in its wildest and most terrible form. A man blind 
and dumb and mad, from tliose strange unaccouutable influences which the 
universal belief attributed to demoniac pos,session, was brought before Him. 
Jesus would not leave him a helpless victim to the powers of evil. By His 
look and by His word He released the miserable sutrerm- from the horrible 
oppression — calmed, healed, restored him — “ insojuuch that the blind aud dumb 
both spake and saw.” 

It appears from our Lord’s own subsequent words that there existed among 
the Jews certain forms of exorcism,^ which to a certain extent, at any rate, 
were efficacious ; but there are traces that the cures so effected were only 
attempted in milder and simpler cases. The dissolution of so hideous a spell 
as that which had bound this man — ^the power to pour light on the filmed 
eyeball, and to restore speech to the cramped tongue, and intelligence to the 
bewildered soul — was something that the people had never witnessed. The 
miracle produced a thrill of astonishment, a burst of unconcealed admiration. 
J'er the first time they openly debated whether He who had such power 


* Cf. Acts xix. 13. 
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could be any other than their expected Deliverer. “ Can this man/’ they incre-; 
dulously asked, “ can he be the Son of David? 

His enemies could not deny that a great miracle had been performed, and 
aince it did not convert, it only hardened and maddened them. But how 
could they dissipate the deep impression which it had made on the minds ot 
the amazed spectators? The Scribes who came from Jerusalem, more astute 
and ready than their simple Galihean brethren, at once invented a ready device 
for this purpose. “ This fellow hath Beelzebul ” — such was their notable and 
insolent solution of the difficulty — “and it is only by the prince of the devils 
that he casteth out the devils.”* Strange that the ready answer did not spring 
to every lip, as it did afterwards to the lips of some who heard the same charge 
brought against Him in Jerusalem, “These arc not the words of one that hath 
a devil.” But the people of Galilee were credulous and ignorant; these grave 
and reverend inquisitors from the Holy City possessed an immense and 
hereditary ascendc'ucy over their simple understandings, and, offended as they 
had been more than once by the words of Jesus, their whole minds were be- 
wildered with a doubt. The awfulness of His personal ascendency — the felt 
presence, even amid His tenderest condescensions, of something more than 
human — ^His power of reading the thoughts — the ceaseless and sleepless energy 
of His beneficence — the strange terror which He inspired in the poor demoniacs 
— the speech which sometimes rose into impassioned energy of denunciation, 
and sometimes, by its softness and beauty, held them hushed as infants at tlio 
mother’s breast — the revulsion of their unbelieving hearts against that new 
world of fears and hopes which He preached to them as the kingdom of Ood 


* Malt. ix. 32 ; xiL 23 (Luke xi. 15). M^t* o5T<Jy ^ern ; the 'words express incredulous surprise— not 
nonne f but num ? Cf. John 22, ix-fin diroKT<Fct “ surely Ho will not kill Himself ? ” 

2 Mark iii. 22; Matt, xii, 24. The olros, “this follow,” is intentionally contemptuous. BeelzebiJ (not 
Bcolzebub, which is derived from the versions) is almost certainly the right reading. But the form and in\Q 
meaning of the name are envoloj)ed in obsc*urity. Beelzebub is mentioned as god of Ekron in 2 Kings i. 4 
and both the LXX. and Josophiis [Anft i\. 2, §1) understood this to mean “lord of flies” fBjfaX 
There may have been nothing derisive in such a designation, as some oven of the Greek deities wcio 
worshipj>cd as averters of pestilent insects (cf Zeus Apomuios, Hercules Kornopion and Ipuktonos, Aik»11o 
S mintheiis, &c.). But Beelzebul may also mean “ lord of the (celestial) habitation, i.e*, “ prince of tlw 
vir ” (Eph. ii. 2), and if so there is a sort of play on the word in the ulKo9€<rv6rris of Matt. x. 25. On 
the other hand, the name may be “ lord of dnng,” partly from the belief tliat demons haimted foul pla^'^* 
(Matt. xii. 43; Gfrorer, Jalirli. d. Heih, i. 139). This would be in accordance with those insulting 
masks which the Jews, from a literal acceptation of Exod. xxiii. 13, &c., delighted to apply Iw'afw 
idols I of. Kir Cheres, “cityof destruction,” for Kir Heres; Bethaven for Bethel; Bar-coziba, *‘son cf » 
lie,” for Bar-choeba, “ son of a star,” &c. See my Chapters on Language, p. 277). The accusation 
X)ra<tiloally the same as that of tlio Talmudists, that the miracles of Jesus were wrought by 
learnt in Egypt {Bah, 8hab,, f. 104, 2; 43, 1). “Latrant catuli isti, sicut a eanibus his cdocti fuerun , 

“ Those puppies bark as these hounds have trained them to do.” (Lightfoot, ad loc.) 
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— in a word, the shuddering sense that in some way His mere look and presence 
])laccd them in a nearer relation than they had ever been before with the Unseei\ 
World — all this, as it had not prepared them to accept the truth, tended from 
the first to leave them the ready victims of insolent, blasphemous, and authori- 
tative falsehood. 

And therefore, in a few calm words, Jesus shattered the hideous sophism 
to atoms. He showed them the gross absurdity of supposing that Satan could 
be his own enemy. Using an irresistible urt^umeniiim ad hominem , He convicted 
them by an appeal to the exorcisms so freely, but almost ineffectually, professed 
by themselves and their pupils. And when he had thus .showed that the 
power which He exercised must be at once superior to Satan and contrary 
to Satan, and must therefore be spmtual and divine. He warned them of the 
awful sinfulness and peril of this their blasphemy against the Holy Spirit of 
(rod, and how nearly it' bordered on the verge of that sin whicli alone, 
of all sins,' could neither here nor hereafter be forgiven. And then, after these 
dim and mysterious warnings, speaking to them in language of yet plainer 
sij^nilieance, He turned the light of truth ijito their raging and hypocritical 
hearts, and showed tlnun how this Head Sea fruit of falsehood and calimmy 
could only spring from roots and fibn^s of hidden bittt'rness ; how only from 
evil treasures hid deep in darkness, wdiere the very source of light was quenched, 
could be produced these dark iiiuiginings of their serpentine malignity.' Lastly, 
aud with a note of warning which has never since ceased to vibrate. He warned 
them that the words of man reveal the true nature of the heart within, aud 
that for those, as for all other false and lightly uttered words of idle wickedness, 
they should give account at the last day.^ The weight and majesty of these 
Words — the awful solemnity of the admonition which they conveyed — seem for 
a time to have reduced the Pharisees to silence, and to have checked the reitera- 
tion of their absurd and audacious blasphemy. And in the hush that ensued 
i^ome w’oman of the company, in an uncontrollable enthusiasm of admiration — 
accustomed indeed to reverence these long-robed Pharisees, with their fringes 
and phylacteries, but feeling to the depth of her heart on how lofty a height 
above them the Speaker stood — o.xclaimed to Him in a loud voice, so that all 
f'ould hear— 

“ Blessed is the womb that bare Thee, and the breasts that thou hast sucked. 

' Matt. xii. 34. 

» Compare Matt. xii. 25—37; Mark iii. 22—30; Luko xi. J7— 30. 

* Luke xi. 27. 
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“Yea” — or as we may render it — “Nay, rather" He answered, “blessed 
are they that hear the Word of God, and keep it.” 

'J’he woman, with all the deep and passionate affection of lier sex, had cried. 
How blest must be the mother of such a Son ! and blessed indeed that motlicr 
Avas, and blessed was tlie fruit of her womb— blessed she was among women, 
and blessed because she believed ■} yet hers was no exclusive blessedness ; there 
is a blessedness yet deeper and loftier, the blessedness of obedience to the Word 
of God. “ How many women,” says St. Chrysostom, “have blessed that Holy 
Virgin, and desired to be such a mother as she was ! What hinders them ? 
Christ has made for us a wide way to this happiness, and not only women, 
but men may tread it — the way of obedience ; this it is which makes such a 
mother, not the throes of parturition.” 

liut tlie Pharisees, tbougli babied for a moment, did not intend to leave 
Jesus long in peace. He had spoken to tliem in language of lofty warning 
nay, even of stern rebuke — to them, the leaders and religious teachers of 11 is 
time and country. What gave such boldness to one — a mere “ empty cistern,” 
a mere am ha-areh — who had but just emerged from the obscure and ignorant 
labours of a provincial artisan? how did He dare thus to address them ? Let 
Him at least show them some sign — some sign from heaven, no mere exorcism 
or act of healing, but some great, indisputable, decisive sign of His authority. 
“ Master, wo would see a sign from Thee.” 

It Avas the old (juestion which had assailed Him at His very earliest 
ministry, “ What sign showest Thou unto us, seeing that Thou doest tlic.se 
things ? ”“ 

To such apjieals, made only to insult and tempt — made by men who, un- 
convinced and unsoftened, had just seen a mighty sign, and had attributed it at 
once Avithout a blush to demoniac agency — made, not from hearts of faith, but 
out of curiosity, and hatred, and unbelief — Jesus ahvays turned a deal' ear. 
The Divine does not condescend to limit the display of its powers by tlie 
conditions of finite criticism, nor is it conformable to the council of God to 
effect the conversion of human souls by their mere astonishment at extiunal 
signs. Had Jesus given them a sign from heaven, is it likely that it would 
haA’c produced any effect on the spiritual children of ancestors who, according 
to tl‘'‘ir own accepted liistory, in the very sight, nay, under the very precipices 
of the burning hill, had sat down to cat and to drink, and risen up to pluy? 
Would it have had any permanent significance for the moral heirs of these 

* Luko i. 42 — 45. ^ John ii. 18. 
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who were taunted by their own prophets with having taken up the taber- 
nacles of Moloch, and the star of their god Kemphan, though they were 
guided by the fiery pillar, and quenched their thii’st from the smitten rock? 
Signs they had seen and wonders in abundance, and now they were seeing 
the highest sign of a Sinless Life, and yet they did but rebel and blaspheme 
the more. No sign should be given, then, save in prophecies which they could 
not understand. “ That evil and adulterotis generation,” Ho exclaimed, turning 
to the densely crowded multitude, “should have no sign .save the sign of Jonah 
the prophet. Saved after a day and night amid the dark and tempestuous seas, 
he had been a sign to the Ninevites ; so should the Son of Man be saved from 
the heart of the earth.^ And those mcT\ of Nineveh, who repented at the 
preaching of Jonah, and the Queen of Sheba, who came from the ends of the 
earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon, should alike rise up in the judgment 
and condemn a generation that de.spised and rejected one greater than Solomon 
or than Jonah. For that generation had received* every blessing : by the Ihiby- 
lonian captivity, by the Maccabiean revival, by the wise and noble laile of the 
Asinona>an princes, recently by the preaching of John, the evil spirit of idolatry 
and rebellion which distempered their fathers had been cast out of tlnuu ; its 
old abode had been swept and garnished by the proprieties of Fharisecs and 
the scrupulosities of Scribes ; but, alas ! no good spirit had been invited to 
occupy the empty shrine, and now the old unclean possessor had returned 
with seven spirits more wicked than himself, and their last state was worse than 
the first. 

His discourse was broken at this point by a sudden interruption.^ News 
had again reached His fiimily that He was surrounded by a dense throng, and 
was speaking words more strange and terrible than ever He had been known to 
utter ; above all, that He had repudiated with open scorn, and denounced with 
Uncompromising indignation, the great teachers who had been expressly scut 
Iroin Jerusalem to watch His words. Alarm seized them ; perhaps their in- 
formant had whispered to them the dread calumny which had thus called 
forth His stem rebukes. From the little which avo can learn of His brethren, 
wo infer that they were Hebrews of the Hebrews, and likely to be intensely 
iullucnced by Rabbinical and sacerdotal authority ; as yet, too, tlu'y either did 

‘ The “throe days and throe nights” of Matt. xii. 40 means littlo nioro than a wx^impoo. or - 
f-y. from Friday evening to Sunday morning. This strange Hobrow idiom 1ms oausod lu odloss difficulties. 
^'Rhtfoot {Hot. ffebr. ad he.). Cf. 1 Sara. xxx. 12, 13; 2 Chron. x. 5. 12; Dent. xiv. 28; xxvi. 12. Soo 
W'lu roniavks on the expression in Coleridge, Lay Sermons. Appendix C. 

• Matt. xii. 46. 
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not believe on Him, or rcf^ardcd His claims in a very imperfect light. Is 
not the time again come for them to interfere ? can they not save Jesus, or/ 
whom they looked as thair Jestis, from Himself? can they not exercise over 
Him such influence as shall save Him from the deadly perils to which His 
present teaching would obviously expose Him? can they not use towards Him 
.such gentle control as should hurry Him away for a time into some region of 
secrecy and safety? They could not, indeed, reach Him in the crowd, hut 
they could got some one to call His attention to their presence. Suddenly 
He is informed by one of His audience — “ Behold, Thy mother and Thy 
brethren stand Ayithout, desiring to speak witli Thee.” Alas ! had they not yet 
learnt that if they would not enter, their sole right place was to stand without? 
tliat His hour was now come to pass far beyond the circle of mere human 
relationship, infinitely above the control of human brethren ? Must their hold 
inti’usive spirit receive one more check? It was even so; but the check should 
be given gently, and so as to be an infinite comfort to others. “ Who is My 
mother? ” He said to the man who had spoken, “ and who are My brethren?” 
And then stretching forth His hand towards His disciples. Ho said, “ Behold 
My mother and My brethren ! For Avhosoevcr shall do the will of My Father 
which is in heaven, the same is My brother, and sister, and mother ! ” 



' Tho history of Joniih is hi re rcjircsciitod i.. tliroc divisions. In the oentro the Prophet i.s fiillin?;, ''ill' 
outstretched hands, over the siiip's siih; towards the monster below, whose open mouth, and body with i7illiit‘'i 
coils, are in readiness to reeei .e him. On a raised .seat in tho stem of tho sliip sits tho oaptuin. With one hand 
he j^asps the rudder ; the other is raised to : ivo emjihasis to liis order to set tho mainsail, which has hen 
clewed 7ip to the yaiil while the wind was contraiy. Athwart the ship’s sid(i miiy ho distinjpiished three InnK 
oars, w'hieh may have served to kee]> lier steady d'lriiif^ the vontinnance of tho gale. On the h'tt hand 'd 

the scene is .lonah, seated ealrnly, staff in hand, under his favtmrite gourd, at the toji of whii’h sits >* 
raven, tho bird of piopheey. To the light the Proidiet stands erect, his extended right hand indicating (as »' 
tho r.iidmtio type of the early Uonian emiieiors) that he is engaged in preaching to the Ninevites. 'I'l"' 
is a r<d sard of great lustre, and forms j)art of the very ehoiee eidlection of Air. Archer HoidJon, n 
Hallinghury Place, Essex. The rmigh strength of di-liiieation Isispeaks the fourth century at the latest ter I*"' 
age .,i' the engraver. A few years later .Jonah’s preaching would have been indicated hy an attempt to esri'"' 
great .and ..mall a77iongst thi? Xinevites i7i a confused mass of flgiires, instead of ( 71 B here) hy his earnest 
ilignifii-d attitude. 'I’hns this gem stiuiding between old Itoman and early mediteval style, both in fecl77ig » 
■xpression, is truly iin “ epoch in tho history of art.” 
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CHAPTEli XXXin. 

T H K D A V OK (; O N F J, I C T. 

'E77UJ uaxalpas, i-)yvt e«oC.'— ksNAT. Ad Smyrv. 4 . 

point the events of tin’s -reat .lay iiad been 
' sufliciently agitatiui^, but they w(‘re billowed by cir- 
cumstances yet more jiaiuful and exeitiny. 

The time for the mid-day meal bad arrived, and 
a Pharisee asked Him to come and lunch at his 
Iiouse." There was extremely little hosjiitality or 
courtesy in the invitation. If not offen'd in down- 
right hostility and bad faith — as we know was the 
case with similar Pharisaic invitations — its motive 
at the best Avas but curiosity to see more of the new 

* “Npar tJio sword, near God.*’ 

^ Not “to dine witli him," Init ratlior ‘Mo Iniieh al liis lioiiso." TLo 
Apia-rov, or morning meal, was a sliglit ro]>as< about iw(‘lv<* in tlic day, more 
tile X Freiicli dvjeuticr than llie EiiglisJi “bn'akfasl," far slighbir than 

^ A^ange has understood the scenes of this chapter bettor than any otlicr commentator 
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Teacher, or a prompting of vanity to patronise so prominent a guest. Ar)(} 
Jesus, ou entering, found Hiinselt, not among publicans and sinners, whove 
lie could soothe, and teach, and bless— not among the poor to whom He could 
preach the kingdom of heaven — not among friends and disciples who listened 
with deep and loving reverence to His words — but among the cold, hard, 
threatening faces, the sneoi’s and frowns, of haughty rivals and open enemies. 
The A2)ostles do iiot seem to have been invited. There was no sympathy of a 
Thomas to sirstain Him, no gentleness of a Hatlianael to encourage Him, no 
ardour of a Peter to defend, no beloved John to lean his head upon His 
breast. Scribe, Lawyer, and Pharisee, the guests ostentatiously performed 
their artistic ablutions, and then— each with extreme regard for his own 
jn'ccedence— swept to their places at the board. With no such elaborate 
and fantastic ceremonies, Jesus, as soon as He entered, reclined at tlie 
table.^ It was a short and trivial meal, and outside thronged the dense 
multitude, hungering still and thirsting for the words of eternal life. 
He did not choose, therefore, to create idle delays and countenance a 
needless ritualism by washings, which at that moment happened to be quite 
superlhums, and to which a foolish and jiseudo-religious importance was 
attached. 

Instantly the supercilious astonishment of the host expressed itself in liis 
countenance; and, doubtless, the lifted eyebrows and depreciating gestures of 
those un.sympathisiiig guests .showed as much as they dared to show of their 
disapj)roval and contempt. They were forgetting utterly who He was, and what 
lie had done. Spies and calumniatoi-s from the first, they were now deba.sing 
even their j)rotentious and j)atronising hospitality into fresh opportunity for 
treaciierous conspiracy. The time was come for yet jdainer language, for yet 
more unmeasured indignation ; anti He did not spare them. He ex{)0se(l, 
in words which were no parables and could not be mistaken, the extent 
to which their outward cleanliness was but the thin film which covered 
their inward wickedness and greed. He denounced their contemptible 
scrupulosity in the tithing of potherbs, their flagrant neglect of essential 
virtues ; the cant, the ambition, the publicity, the ostentation of their 
outward orthodoxy, the deathfid corruption of their inmost hearts. Hidden 
graves were they over which men walk, and, without knowing it, become 
defiled. 

And at this point, one of the lawyers who were present — some learned 
‘ Luke xi, 37, ficr€\0uy aytirforty, “ Eiiterijig Ho at once reclined.*’ 
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professor, some orthodox Masoret' — ventures to interrupt the majestic torrent of 
jlis rebuke. He had, perhaps, imajjiacd tliat the youthful Prophet of Nazareth 
— He who was so meek and lowly of heart — He whose words among the 
multitude had hitherto breathed the spirit of such infinite tenderness — was 
too gentle, too loving, to be in earnest. He thought, peihaps, that a word of 
interpolation might check the rushing storm of His awakened wrath. He had 
not yet learnt that no strong or great character can be devoid of the element 
of holy anger. And so, ignorant of all that was passing in the Saviour’s 
mind, amazed that people of such high distinction could be thus plainly 
and severely dealt with, he murmured in deprecatory tones, “ Master, thus 
saying, thou reproachest us also ! ” 

Yes, He reproached them also : they, too, heaped on the shoulders of 
olliers the burdens which themselves refused to boar; they, too, built the 
soijulchres of the prophets whom their sins had slain ; they, too, set their 
hacks against the door of knowledge, and held the key, so that none could 
enter in ; on them too, as on all that guilty generation, should come the 
blood of all the prophets, from the blood of Abel to the blood of Zacharias, 
who perished between the altar and the 'I’emj^le.'^ 

The same discourse, but yet fuller and more terrible, was subsequently 
uttered by Jesus in the Temple of Jerusalem in the last great week of His 
life on earth ; but thus did He, on this occasion, hurl down upon them from 
the heaven of His moral supeiaority the first h(*art-scathing lightnings of 
llis sevcn-times-uttcred woe.^ They thought, perhaps, that He would have 
been deceived by their specious smoothness and hypocritical hospitality; but 
lie knew that it was not out of true heart that they offered Him even the 
bare.st courtesies of life. The fact that Ho was alone among them, and tliat 
tie should have been, as it were, betrayed into such company, was but an 
additional reason why the flames of warning and judgment should thus play 
about their heads, which hereafter, unless they repented, should strikij them to 
the earth. Not for an instant could they succeed in deceiving Him. Thei’c 


' Of course tho mass of textual aud other criticisms which form tlio Masora hail existed for n^jos 
they wore coUoctod or reduced to writiug', 

Soo 2 Chron. xidv, 20, 21. 

modern ropresontativos and continuers of tlio Pliarisjiic sect are called Pernshnn. “Thf*y 
Proudly separate themselves from the rest of their co-religionists . . . Faiuitlcnl, hi(joied, iniohranf, 
I^^ielsomef and in truth irreligious^ with them the ouitcard observance of the ceremonial law is every- 
moral law little binding, morality itself of no imjmrtanceP Such is the testimony of a dew! 

in the East, E. Tr., ii. 27.) “ You are a Porish;^ i.e. a riiarisec, is the bitterest reproach 

of the Chasidim can utter (td., p. 35). 
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is a spurious kindness, a bitter semblance of friendship which deserves no 
respect. It may pass cuiTcnt in the realms of empty fashion and hollow 
civility, Avherc often the words of men’s mouths are softer than butter, havinff. 
war in their heart, and where, though their throat is an open sepulchre, they 
Hatter with tlu'ir tongue; but it shrivels to nothing before the refining fire 
of a divim; discernment, and leaves nothing but a sickening fume behind. 
The time had come for Him to show to these hypocrites how well He kneAv 
the deccitfulness of their hearts, how deeply He hated the wickedness of their 
lives. 

’I'liey felt that it was an opi'u mixture. The feast broke up in confusion.^ 
The Scribes and Pharisees threw olf the mask. From fawning friends and 
interested inquirers, they suddenlj' sprang up in their true guise as deadly 
opponents. I'liey surrounded Jesus, they pressed upon Him vehemently, 
persistently, almost threateningly^ they began to pour upon Him a Hood of 
questions, to examine, to catechise Him, to try and force words out of Him, 
lying in amhusli, like eager hunter.s, to spring upon any confession ('f 
ignorance, on any mistake of fiict —above all, on any trace of heresy on which 
they might found that legal accusation by which before long they hoped to 
put Him down.’ 

How Jesus escaped from this unseemly spectacle — how He was able to 
withdraw IJimself from this display of hostility — we are not told. Probably 
it might be suflicient for Him to wave His enemies aside, and bid tla'in 
leave Him free to go forth again. For, meanwhile, the crowd had gained 
some suspicion, or received some intimation, of wlnat was going on within. 
They had suddenly gathered in dense myriads, actually treading on each other 
in their haste and eagerness.'^ Perhaps a dull, Avrathful murmur from without 
warnei^ the Pharisees in time that it might be dangerous to proceed too lar, 
and Jesus came out to tin* multitude with His whole spirit still aglO'W with 
the just and mighty indignation by which it had been pervaded. Instantly 
— addressing primarily His own disciples, but through them the listening 
thousands — He broke out with a solemn warning, “Beware ye of the leaven 
of the Jdiarisees, which is He w^arned them that there was One 

before whose eye — ten thousand times brighter than the sun — secrecy vva^ 

* This ii 2 ) 2 )oar 8 from tlio KdKuOai t((A9iljnoi airoS of Luko xi. .53, “ aud as Ho went out from tbescfi, 
which is t jio reading of w, C» L, &c., iiisteatl of the much weaker reading of our version. 

* Luke xi. 53. 

'iuls seems to be implied by Luko xii. 1. The aorist marks the sudden assemblage of the crowd- 
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impossible. He bade them not be afraid of man, — a fear to which the sad 
perturbances of these last few days might well have inclined them — ^but to 
fear Him who could not only destroy the body, but cast the soul also into the 
Gehenna* of fire. Tlie God who loved them would care for them ; and the 
Son of Man would, before the angels of God, confess them who confessed Him 
before men. 

While He was thus addressing them. His discourse was broken in upon by 
a most inopportune interruption — not this time of hostility, not of ill-timed 
interference, not of overpowering admiration, but of simple policy and self- 
interest. Some covetous and half-instructed member of the crowd, seeimr 
the listening throngs, hearing the words of authority and power, aware of 
the recent discomfiture of the Pharisees, expecting, perhaps, some immediate 
revelation of Messianic power, determined to utilise the occasion for his 
own worldly ends. He thought — if the expression may be allowed — that he 
could do a good stroke of business, and most incongruously and irreverently 
broko in with the request — 

“ Master, speak to my brother, that he divide the inheritance with me.” 

Almost stem was our Lord’s rebuke to the man’s egregious self-absorp- 
tion. He seems to have been one of those not uncommon characters to 
whom the whole universe is pervaded by self ; and he seems to have considered 
that the main object of the Messiah’s coming would be to secure for him a 
share of his inheritance, and to overrule this unmanageable brother. Jesus 
at once dispelled his miserably carnal expectations, and then warned him, 
and all who heard, to beware of letting the narrow horizon of earthly comforts 
span their hopes. How brief, yet how rich in significance, is that little 
parable which He told them, of the rich fool who, in his greedy, God-forgetting, 
presumptuous selfishness, would do this and that, and who, as though there 
were no such thing as death, and as though the soul could live by bread, 
thought that “my fruits,” and “my goods,” and “ray barns,” and to “eat 
and drink and be merry,” could for many years to come sustain what was left 
him of a soul, but to whom from heaven pealed as a terrible echo to his 
Words the heart-thrilling sentence of awful irony, “ Thou fool, t/as night! 

* Vitwa, Gelienna, is a corruption of tho Hebrew Gi Hinnom, “the valley of Hiiiuoiu, outside Jeru- 
••alem, which had first been rendered infamous by Moloch worship, then defiled witli corpses, lastly saveil 
tmm putrefaction and pestilence by enormous fires. It thus became a type of all that was terrible and 
•“sgnsting. 

Luke xii. 16 — 21. It is not indicated, any more than in tho case of Dives, that his riches were 
'U'instly acquired: his fault lay in his forgetting the Giver; forgetting that he wan but a steward ot 
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And then our Lord expanded the tliought. He told them that the life was 
more than meat, and the body than raiment. Again He reminded them 
how God clothes, in more than Solomon’s glory, the untoiling lilies, and* 
feeds the careless ravens tlmt neither sow nor reap. Food and raiment, and 
the multitude of possessions, were not life : Ihey had better things to seek 
after and to look for ; lot them not be tossed on this troubled sea of faithless 
care ; ^ be theirs the life of h'arless hope, of freest charity, the life of the 
girded loin and the burning lamp — as servants watching and waiting for 
the unknown moment of their lord’s return. 

Tlie remarks had mainly been addressed to the disciples, though the mul- 
titudes also heard tln'in, and were by no means excluded from their import. 
But here Peter’s curiosity got the better of him, and he asks “whether the 
parable was meant especially for them, or even for all ? ” 

To that (piestion onr Loixl did not reply, and His silence was the best 
rejdy. Only let each man see that he was that faithful and wise servant; 
blessed indeed shoidd he then be ; but terrible in exact proportion to his 
knowledge and his privnleges should bo the fate of the gluttonous, cruel, 
faithless drunkard whom the Jjord should surprise in the midst of his iniquities. 

And then — at the thought of that awful judgment — a solemn agony 
passed over the spirit of Christ. He thought of the rejected peace, which 
should end in furious war; He thought of the divided households and the 
separated friends. He had a baptism to be baptised with, and His soul was 
straitened with angui.sh till it was accomplished. He had come to fling lire 
upon tlie earth, and oh, that it were already kindled ! — that fire was as a 
spiritual baptism, the relining fire, which should at once inspire and blind, at 
once illuminate and destroy, at once harden the clay and melt the gold.^ And 
here \;e are reminded of one of those remarkable though only traditional 

tliom; forgetting tlmt the soul eannot live hy thorn; forgetting how Boon death might make, him rokx 
Ins grasj) of ilioiii. It la clear tliat tlu} rciuiiiisceiicc of Kabars selfisli folly and wretched death was in 
our Tiord’s mind. Tliis is shown by the eiiipliailc repetition of the /nov, “my** (cf. 1 Sam. xxv. 11) and hy 
tlie cJioiee of &(i>pu>y ~ Nahal (id, ver. Tlie passage, too, offers sufficient resemblancea to a bcantifnl 
passage in the Sou of Slracli cJ. 18, 19) to cstablisli the interesting conclusion of Stier, that oiir Lord 
was also familiar with tin; Apocrypha. In tho original Greek of this parable there is a singular energy 
and liv'eliness, quite accordant with the mood of intense emotion under which Jesus was speaking. 

' Luke xii. 29, “ Be not like ships that to.ss in the stormy offing, outside the 

harbour’s mouth.** 

^ Luke xii. 59, frvp^'xopLai, “ how am I straitened.'* I have seen no perfectly satisfactory explanation 
of t/ Ct/x a?, €1 av'fi<p9ri. It sccm.s best to make tlie rt “ what do I wish P** a question, and regarf 
ct as (><] 111 valent to eWf, “would that.’* So those difficult words are understood by Origen (?), Meyer, 
Stior, Alford, &c., and, as it seems, rightly; though probably there was something far more in Ihos® 
utterances of deep emotion tliau could be riglitly uu^stood. 
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utterances attributed to Clirist, which may possibly have been connected with 
the thought here expressed — 

“ He who is near me is near fhe Jire ! he icho is far from me is far from the 
kingdom." 

But from these sad thouglits He once more descended to the immediate 
needs of the multitude. From the reddening heaven, from the rising clouds, 
they could foretell that the showers would fall or that the burning wind wotild 
blow — why could they not discern the signs of the times? Were they not 
looking into the far-off fields of heaven for signs which wei’e in the air they 
breathed, and on the ground they trod upon ; and, most of all — had they but 
searched rightly — in the state of their own inmost souls ? If they would see 
the star which should at once direct their feet, and iuHuenee their destiny, 
they must look for it, not in the changing skies of outward circumstance,, 
but each in the depth of his own heart.^ Let them seize the present o])])or- 
tunity to make peace with God. For men and for nations the “ too late " 
comes at last. 

And there the discour.se seems to have ended. It was the last time for 
many days that they were to hear His Avords. Surrounded by enemies who 
Avere nob only powerful, but now deeply exasperated — obnoxious to the im- 
mediate courtiei's of the A'ery king in whose dominion He Avas living — dogged 
by the open hatred and secret conspiracies of spies Avhom the multitude had 
been taught to reverence — feeling that the people understood Him not, and 
that in the minds of their leaders and teachers sentence of death and con- 
demnation had already been passed upon Him — He tunied His back for a 
time upon His native land, and Avent to seek in idolatrous and alien cities 
the rest and peace Avhich AA'^ere denied Him in His home. 

‘ Cf. Matt. xvi. 2, 3; Luke xii. 5t~5V. 
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AMONG THK JIKATIIEN. 




“ They that dwell in the laud of llio shadow of death, upon them hath the Light shined.” — ISA. ix. 2. 

HEN Jesus went tlience, and departed into the regions 
of Tyre and Sidon.”‘ 

Such is the brief notice which prefaces the few 
scanty records of a period of His life and M ork 
^ of which, had it been vouclisafed to us, we should 

hav'e been deeply interested to learn something more. 
But only a single incident of this visit to heathen- 
dom has been recorded. It might have seemed that 
in that distant region there would be a certainty, not of 
safety only, but even of repose ; but such was not the ease. 
We liave already seen traces that the fame of His miracles 
had penetrated even to the old Phoenician cities, ami no 
sooner had He reached their neighbourhood than it be- 
came evident that He could not be hid. A woman sought for Him, and 
followed the little company of wayfarers with passionate entreaties — “Have 


Matt. XV. 21—28; Mark vii. 24—30. 
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mercy on me, 0 Lord, Thou Son of David : my daughter is grievously vexed 
with a devil.” 

We might have imagined that our Lord would answer such a prayef 
with immediate and tender approbation, and all the more because, in g^rantiug 
her petition, Tic would symbolically have been representing the extension of 
His kingdom to the three greatest branches of the Pagan world. For this 
woman was by birth a Canaanite, and a Syro-Phmnician ; by position a Eoman 
subject ; by culture and language a Greek ; and her appeal for mercy to the 
Messiah of the Chosen People might well look like the first-fruits of that 
harvest in which the good seed should spring up hereafter in Tyre and Sidon, 



COIN OF TYUK. 


and Caiihage, and Greece, and Home. Put Jesus — and is not this one of the 
numberless indications that we arc dealing, not with loose and false tradition, 
but with solid fact? — “ Jesus answered her not a word.” 

In no other single instance are we told of a similar apparent coldness on 
the jiart of Christ; nor are we here informed of the causes which influenced 
His actions. '^I’wo alom; suggest themselves : He may have desired to test 
the feelings of His disciples, who, in the narrow spirit of Judaic exclusive- 
ness, might be unprepared to see Him grant His blessings, not only to a 
Gentile, but a Canaanite, and descendant of the accursed race. It was true 
that He had healed the servant of the centurion, but he was perhaps a Eoman, 
certainly a benefactor to the Jews, and in all probability a proselyte of the 
gate. But it is more likely that, knowing what "would follow. He may have 


* 'I'ho tctiailrichm of Tyre, of wliiih an cnoravin" is f]^vrn aliove, Khows on tho ofjvcrso a boanlloss head of 
the local Phicniciun divinity, Milrnith (“ King of the City”), who wao identinod with tho Roman Hercules, and 
appears in (ireuk mythology under the slightly altered name of DUdieertes. On the reverse is seen an cagln 
standir upright, with tho dull of Hercules in front and a palm-hi'anch behind, in sign of victory; aroiuid i* thu 
legend, rfPOT IEPA5 KAI AXTAOT— (Tho coin) of Tijre, IMy and hmolate. Tho letter n in front of the 
caglo iiidif :ito3 tho ytvir 80, M iiich, m koning from tho ostuhli.sljinont of tho indopondonco of Tyre on the 
Lhero <4’ Doinotrius If. in 12(5 15.0., (‘orroHponds to th»i year 46 15.C. Tho monogram to tho right prolui/ 
intlieatfj tho name of sonic local magistrate beginning with ♦lA (Phil—). 
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desired to test yet further the woman’s faith, botli that lie might crown it 
with a more complete and glorious reward, and that she might learn some- 
thing deeper respecting Him than the mere Jewish title that she may iiave 
accidentally picked up.^ And further than this, since every miracle is also 
rich in moral significance. He may have wished for all time to encourage us 
in our prayers and hopes, and teach us to persevere, even when it might 
seem that His face is dark to us, or that His ear is turned away. 

Weary with the importunity of her cries, the disciples begged Him to 
send her away. Hut, as if even their intercession would be unavailing. He 
said, “ I am not sent but unto the lost sheep of the f/oti-se of hraeJ." 

Then she came and fell at His feet, and began 'to worship Him, saying, 
“ Lord, help me.” Could He indeed remain untouched by that sorrow ? 
Could He reject that appeal? and would He leave her to return to the life- 
long agony of watching the paroxysms of her demoniac child? Calmly and 
coldly came from those lips, that never yet had answered with anything but 
mercy to a suppliant’s prayer — “It is not meet to take the children’s bread 
and to cast it to dogs.” 

Such an answer might well have struck a chill into her soul ; and had He 
not foreseen that hers was the rare trust which can sec mercy and acceiitanco 
even in apparent rejection. He would not so have answered her. But not all 
the snows of her native Lebanon could <piench the fire of love which was 
burning on the altar of her heart, and prompt as an echo came forth the glorious 
and immortal answer — 

“Truth, Lord; then let me share the condition, not of the children, but 
of the dogs, for even the dogs cat of the crumbs which fall from tlieir masters’ 
table.” 

She had triumplied, and more than triumjdied. Not one moment longer 
did her Lord prolong the agony of her suspen,se. “0 woman, ’’ He exclaimed, 
“great is thy faith: he it unto thee even as thou wilt.” And with his usual 
beautiful and graphic simplicity St. Mark ends the uarrativi: with the touching 
Words, “And when she was come to her house, she found the devil gone out, 
and her daughter laid upon the bed.” 

How long our Lord remained in these regions, and at what spot He stayed, 
we do not know. Probably His departure was hastened by the publicity 

' In Mark iii. 8; Lnke vi. 17, wo arc distinctly told tJiat “ they about Tyro and Sidou” wore among 
w hoarors, and the witnesses of His miracles : and Ho had ou two .sopar/ito occasion.^ at least been 
publicly greeted by the tiUe, " Son of David ” (Matt. ix. 27 ; xii. 2:1). 
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which attended His movements even there, and which — in a region where it 
had been His object quietly to train His own nearest and most beloved 
followers, and not either to preach or to work deeds of mercy — ^would only 
impede His work. He therefore left that interesting land. On Tyre, with 



* In tho murlilc! t.iWct— fouiul at Aiiliiijik (tho anoiont Cvricus) about 1810 — which is figured above we have 
a precise illiisti'ation of the ars?um( iit iise<l witli our Lonl by this Hyro-l'li«‘niciiiii woman. A favourite itoj) (the 
exact me-ming of Kvrdpiov in .Matt. xv. ‘2(j, and Jlaik vii. 27) is Ix'sginfc with a persevering eamcstno.s.s (which w 
well shown by thi‘ ten.sion of his back and upraised leg) for some crumbs from the table at which his master, 
Daniios, is re<'lining, with his right arm on his son Asklcpiades’ shoulder, and his wife lioorto seated at his left. 
These names we learn from the inscription below ; — 

*E(ipTr} 7] yvv^ avTov Kal *AarK\r;>- 
TridSr]? vibf avTov Aayd(f deV' 

Tfpep TraAfi) 0paKd>y, juvtiaf 
Xdptv 

ivvidsis irvKTftfO'as €i5 


i,e.f “ iroorto his wife, and Asklrpiades liis son, to Danaos, of Iho second order of Thracians, in 
nine times a vielor in boxing, ho is gone to the world below.” Tho profession of the departed is show n 
vizored helmet and long shield to tho riglit hand, {i.s arc his victories by tho nim crowns^ placed four on td( 
ana ene in tho miildlo, bidow. ftiieli memorial tablets probably typify the idea of this present life hoing a 
so nat.ir;il to those for whom the future soomod at l)c.st but “a leap in tho dark.’’ To a Jew (as Mr. 
reminded me) a dog w'a.s tho o])joet of tho utmost eoiitompt and abhorrence, as it is at this ay ^ 
Mo}i:.mmedans; wdioreas with tlio Greeks it was, perhaps as often as with ourselves, a household pot— 


pcfiiiliar aptitude of our Ijord’s answer and of this foreigner's retort. 
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,te ,»mmemal its ancient talitions, its gorBcous and impure 

.dolataes .t, connect, on with the history and prophecies ot Kis native 3 - 
on Sarepta, with .fa memories of Elijah’s Hight and Elijah’s miracl«_ 
on S.don noth .ts fisher.es of the purple murex. its tombs of oncefamon, 
and long-fo^otten kings its minarets rising out of their groves of palm and 

vessels, sailing to the Isles of the Gentiles, and to all the sunny and famous 



THE RIVER JA«BOK, 


regions of Greece and Italy and Spain-He would doubtless look with a feel- 
wg of mingled sorrow and interest. But His work did not lie liere, and 
eaving ehind Him those Phoenician shrines of Melkarth and Asherah, of 
be? f f -^shtaroth, He turned eastward— probably through tlie deep and 

Jorl I'lic rushing Leontes — and so reaching the sources of the 

^ > ravelled southward on its further bank into the regions of Decapolis. 

^ ecapohs was the name given to a district east of the Jordan, extending 
which (apparently) 1 as Damascus, and as far south as the river Jabbok, 
owned the northern limit of Pera?a. It was a confederacy of ten 
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' Pliny, Nat. Hid. v. 18, 
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free cities, in a district whicli, ou tlieir return from exile, the Jews had never 
been able to recover, and which was therefore mainly occupied by Gentiles, 
who formed a separate section of the Roman province. The reception of Jesus* 
in this semi-pagan district seems to have been favourable. Wherever He went 



He was unable to abstain 
from exercising His miracu- ^ 

lous powers in favour of the m jjjs geuasa. 

sufferers for whom Ilis aid 

was sought ; and in one of these cities* He was entreated to heal a man who 
was deaf, and could scarcely speak.® He might have healed him by a word, 
but there were evidently circrimstances in his case which rendered it desirable 
to make the cure gradual, and to effect it by visible signs. He took the 

’ Gorasa, Gadara, Hippos, Pella, Gorgcsa, Boihshean (Scythopolia) are all said by Pliny to boloug t® 
Decapolis ; the readings of one or two of the names aro corrupt. 

* Mark vii. 32--37. 
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aside, put His fingers in his ears, and spat, and touched his tongue ; and then 
St. Mark preserves for us the sigh, and the uplifted glance, as He spoke the one 
word, “ Ephphatha ! Be opened ! ” Here again it is not revealed to us what 
were the immediate influences which saddened His spirit. He may have sighed 
in pity for the man ; He may have sighed in pity for the race ; He may 
have sighed for all the sins that degrade and all the sufferings which torture ; 
but certainly He sighed in a .spiidt of deep tenderness and compassion, and 
certainly that sigh ascended like an infinite intercession into the cars of the 
Lord God of Hosts.* 

The multitudes of that outlying region, unfamiliar with His miracles^ 
were beyond measure astonished. His injunction of secrecy wius as usual 
disregarded, and all hope of seclusion was at an end. The cure had ap- 
parently been wrought in close vicinity to the eastern shore of the Sea of 
Galilee, and great multitudes followed Jesus to the summit of a hill over- 
looking the lake,® and there bringing their lame, and blind, and maimed, 
and dumb, they laid them at the feet of the (food Physician, and He healed 
them all. Filled with intense and joyful amazement, these people of Hecapolis 
could not tear themselves from His presence, and — semi-pagans as they were 
— ^they “glorified the God of Israel.”® 

Three days they had now been with Him, and, as many of them came 
from a distance, their food was exhausted. Jesus pitied them, and seeing 
their faith, and unwilling that they should faint by the way, once more spread 
for His people a table in the wilderness. Some have w^ondered that, in answer 
to the expression of His pity, the disciples did not at once antieij^ate or 
suggest what He should do. But surely here there is a touch of delicacy 
and truth. They knew that there was in Him no prodigality of the super- 
natural, no lavish and needless exercise of miraculous power. Many and many 
a time had they been with multitudes before, and yet on one occasion only 
had He fed them ; and moreover, after He had done so. He had most sternly 
rebuked those who came to Him in expectation of a repeated ofter of such 
gilts, and had uttered a discourse so searching and strange that it alienated 
from Him many even of His friends.'* For them to suggest to Him a 

' “ It was not drawn from Him,” says Luthor, “ on account of tlio single touguo and cars of this 
poor man; but it is a common sigh over all tongues and ears, )'ca, over all hearts, bodies, and souls, 
8i>d^over all men, from Adam to his last descendant.” (Stier, iii. 394.) 

* Very probably near the Wady Soraakb, nearly opposite Magdabi. 

* Matt. XV. 20 — 39 ; Mark viii. 1 — 9. 

* These points have been (so far as I liave obson-ed) universally overlooked. 
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repetition of the feeding of the fiv^e thousand would be a presumption which 
their ever-deepening reverence forbade, and forbade more than ever as they 
recalled how persistently Ho had refused to work a sign, such as this was, at 
the bidding of others. But no sooner had He given them the signal of His 
intention, than with perfect faith they became His ready ministers. They 
seated the multitude, and distributed to them the miraculous multiplication of 



IILKSSINO THE LOWES AND FISHES.* 


the seven loaves and the few small fishes ; and, this time unbidden, they 
gathered the fragments that remained, and with them filled seven 
baskets of rope, alter the multitude — four thousand in number, besides women 
and children — had eaten and were filled.^ And then kindly and peacefully. 

* The aboTO woodcut is copit'd from an illustration to a inanuscxipt of the ninth century. It rcpn Knts 

our L rd stretching TIis hands over the loaves and tin* fishes which are ])oing presented to him by two Ap<>s 
The of Christ is full of dignity. The engraving is a trifle smaller than the original. 

* (rtrvp(9*Sf ‘Margo bafiki^ts,” this time, not small K4<piyoi, “ liaud- baskets,” as in the previous miracle, for 
tho siz.ti of them compare Acts ix. 25, where St. Paul is let down the wall of Damascus in a <rvvpis. 
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and with no exhibition on the part of the populace of that spurious excite- 
ment which had marked the former miracle, the Lord and His Apostles 
joined in sending away the rejoicing and grateful throng. 

suppose, as some have done, that this miracle is identical witli the Feeding of the Five Thousand — both 
being but blurred traditions of one and the same event — is simply to deprive the Evangelists of every 
particle of historical value. The two miracles differ in almost every cireuinstanco — in time, in place, in 
numbers, in results, in details; and it is a striking mark of truth, whicli certainly would not be found 
in the work of inventors, that the lesser mira<de is put after the greater, our Lord’s object being to do 
a work of mercy, not to put forth a display of power. 



Kl INS AT GEllASA. 



HILLS OVERLOOKING THE SEA OF GALILEE. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

TllE CREAT CONFESSION, 

‘ Tlioso liavo known that T)iou lia.st sent me.” — JOHN xvii, 25. 

ERY different was the reception which awaited Jesus 
on the fai'thcr shore. The poor heathens of Dcca- 
polis had welcomed Him with reverent enthusiasm: 
the haughty Pharisees of Jerusalem met Him with 
sneering hate. It may be that, after this period ef 
alisence, His human soul yearned for the only resting- 
place which He could call a home. Entering into 
His little vessel, He sailed across the lake to Has 
dala.^ It is probable that He purposely avoide| 
sailing to Bethsaida or Capernaum, which are a little ner 
of Magdala, and which had become the head-qunrtcis o 

St. Marie says (viii. 10), “the parts of Dabnanutlia.” Notliin^ 
known about Dalmauutha. 
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the hostile Pharisees. But it seems that these personages had kept a look-out 
for His arrival. As though they had been watching from the tower of 
Magdala for the sail of His returning vessel, barely had He set foot on shore 
than they came forth to meet Him. Nor were they alone : this time they 
were accompaiiied — ill-omened conjunction ! — with their rivals and enemies 
the Sadducees, that sceptical sect, half-religious, half-political, to which at this 
time belonged the two High Priests, as well as the members of the reigning 
family.^ Every section of the ruling classes — the Pharisees, fornndable from 
their religious weight among the people ; the Sadducees, few in number, but 
powerful from wealth and position ; the Herodians, representing the inlluence 
of the Komans, and of their nominees the tetrarchs ; the scribes and lawyei’s, 
1)ringing to bear the authority of their orthodoxy and their learning — were 
all united against Him in one firm phalanx of conspiracy and opposition, and 
were determined above all things to hinder His preaching, and to alienate 
from Him, as far as was practicable, the alfections of the people among whom 
most of His mighty works were done.’^ 

They had already found by experience that the one most efiectual weapon 
to discredit His mission and undermine His inlluence was the demand of a sign 
— above all, a sign from heaven. If He were indeed the Messiah, why should 
He not give them bread from heaven as Moses, they said, had done? where 
were Samuel’s thunder and Elijah’s flame? why should not the sun be darkened, 
and the moon turned into blood, and tin? stars of heaven be shakem? why 
should not some fiery pillar glide before them to victory, or the burst of some 
stormy Bath Kol ratify His words ? 

They knew that no such sign Avould be granted them, and they knew that 
He had vouchsafed to them the strongest reasons for His thrice-repeated refusal 
to gratify their presumptuous and unspiritual demand.'* Had they known or 
understood the fact of His temptation in the wilderness, they Avould have known 
that His earliest answers to the tempter were uttered in this very spirit of complete 
self-abnegation. If He had granted their request, what ])urpose would have 
been furthered? .It is not the influence of external forces, but it is the germinal 
principle of life within, which makes the good seed to grow ; nor can the hard 
heart be converted, or the stubborn unbelief removed, by portents and prodigies, 

* Acts iv. 1, 5 j Jos. AvU. xv. 8, § 1. _ „ 

Sepp, whoso learning is strangely deformed by constant extravagances, compares the eight sects or tha 
Jews to modem schools of thought, as foUows Pharisees =■ pietists ; Essenes = mystics; Sadducees - 
•‘■'ODalists ; Herodians “ political olnbs, &o.; Zealots = radicals ; Samarit.aus =• scliismatics ! 

John il 18) Vi. 30; Matt. xii. 38. 
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but by inward humility, and the grace of God stealing downward like the dew 
of heaven, in silence and unseen. What would have ensued had the sign been 
vouchsafed? By its actual eye-witne.sses it would have been attributed. to 
demoniac agency ; by those to whom it was reported it would have been 
explained away; by those of the next generation it would have been denied 
as an invention, or evaporated into a mytli. 

But in spite of all this, the Pharisees and Sadducces felt that for the present 
this refusal to gratify their demand gave them a handle against Jesus, and was 
an effectual engine for weakening the admiration of the people. Yet not for 
one moment did He hesitate in rejecting this their temptation. He would not 
work any epideictic miracle at their bidding, any more than at the bidding of ' 
the tempter. He at once told them, as He had told them before, that “ no sign 
should be given them but the sign of the prophet Jonah.” Pointing to the 
western sky, now crimson with the deepening hues of sunset. He said, “ When 
it is evening, ye say, ‘ Fair weather ! for the sky is red ; ’ and in the morning, 

‘ Storm to-day, for the sky is red and frowning.’ Hypocrites ! ye know how to 
discern the face of the sky : can ye not leam the signs of the times ? ” ^ 

As He spoke He heaved a deep inward sigh.® For some time He had boon 
absent from home. He had been sought out with trustful faith in the regions 
of Tyre and Sidon. He had been welcomed with ready gratitude in heatlion 
Decapolis ; here, at home, He was met with the flaunt of triumphant opposition, 
under the guise of hypocritic zeal. He steps ashore on the lovely plain, whore 
He had done so many noble and tender deeds, and spoken for all time such 
tenscendent and immortal words. He came back, haply to work once more 
in the little district where His steps had once been followed by rejoicing 
thousands, hanging in deep silence on every word He spoke. As He approaches 
Magdala, the little village destined for all time to lend its name to a word 
expressive of His most divine compassion — as Ho wishes to enter once more 
the little cities and villages which offered to His homelessness the only shadow 
of a home — here, barely has He .stepped upon the pebbly strand, barely passed 
through the fringe of flowering shrubs which embroider the water’s edge, barely 
listened to the twittering of the innumerable birds which welcome Him back 
with their familiar sounds — when He finds all the self-satisfied hypocrisies of a 
decadent religion drawn up in array to stop His path ! 

He did not press His mercies oii those who rejected them. As in aftw 
days His nation were suffered to prefer their robber and their murderer to 
^ Matt. xvi. 1—4 ; Mark viii. 10 — 13. * Mark viii. 12. 
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the Lord of Life, so now the Cxalilaeans were suflered to keep their Pharisees 
and lose their Christ. He left them, as He had left the Gadarenes — rejected, 
not suffered to rest even in His home ; with heavy heart, soletvmly and sadly He 
left them—left them then and there— left them, to revisit, indeed, their 
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nei^hhourhood once more, but never ajjain to return publicly — never again to 
work miracles, to teach or preach.' 

It must have been late in that autumn evening when He stepped once more 
into the little ship, and bade His disciples steer their (‘ourse towards Tlethsaida 
Julias, at the northern end of the lake. On their way they must have sailed by 
the bright sands of the western Bethsaida, on which Peter and the sons of 
>^ebcdee had played in their infancy, and must have seen the white marble 
“Synagogue of Capernaum flinging its shadow across the watcTs, which l)lushed 
Wita the reflected colours of the sunset. Was it at such a moment, when I.te 

^ There is something ompliatic both in Matt. xvi. 4, and in ^fark viii. 13. 
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was leaving Galilee with the full knowledge that Ilis work there was at an end, 
and that He wixs sailing away from it under the ban of partial excommunication 
and certain death — was it at tliat supreme moment of sorrow that He uttered 
the rhythmic woe in which He upbraided the unrepentant cities wherein most 
of His mighty works were done? — 

“ Woe unto thee, Chorazin ! woe unto thee, Bethsaida ! for if the mighty 
works which have been done in you bad been done in Tyre and Sidon, they 
would have repented long ago in sackcloth and ashes. 

“ But I say unto you. That it .shall be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at 
the day of judgment than for you. 

“ And thou, Capernaum, which art exalted unto heaven, shalt be brought 
down to hell : for if the mighty works which have been done in thee had been 
done in Sodom, it would have remained until this day. 

“ But 1 say unto you. That it shall be more tolerable for the land of Sodom 
in the day of judgment than for thee ! ” 

AVbctber these touching words were uttered on this occasion as a stern and 
.sad farewell to His ])ub]ic ministry in tbe land He loved, we cannot tcll;^ but 
certainly His soul was still filled with sorrow for the unbelief and bardnc.s.s 
of lu'art, tbe darkened intellects and corrupted consciences of those who were 
thus depriving Him of all power to set foot in His native land. It has been said 
by a great foi’ensic orator that “no form of self-deceit is more hateful and 
detestable .... than that which veils spite and falsehood under the guise of 
frankness, and behind tbe profession of religion.” Bepugnance to this bidcou.s 
vice must have beem prominent in the stricken heart of Jesus, when, as the 
.ship sailed along the pleasant shore upon its northward way, He said to 
His disciples, “ Take heed, and beware of tbe leaven of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees.” ^ 

Ho addf'd nothing more ; and tbe strange simplicity of the disciples foolishly 
misinterpreted the words. They were constantly taking His figurative c.v- 

' This woo — eviiloTilly oonijilolo :iii(l ihohUod in oliaracler — 18 recorded in Matt. xi. 20 — 24; T.iiko x. 
12 — 1.5. SI. Matthew eoein^ to group it wltli tlio utteraiiceH at tho feast of Simon the Pharisee; St 
Luke witli llio Mission of llie Seventy. It is, pcriiaps, liazardous to conjecture that words bo solemnl) 
beautiful and fidl of wariiiiig were utfered mow tlian oneo ; and since tho order of St. Matllaov w 
many places [irofe.ssedly uiiehronologieal, wo can find no more appropriate occasion for tho words than fins. 
They Jiav'o evidently tlio eliaraeter of a fiiniwell, and tlie recent visit of Jesus to tho coasts of 
and Sidon would give them special significance lierc. Tlio mention of tho otherwise unknown Choraif'l 
is ai. additional proof, if any were needed, of tho fragmentary character of tho Gosi^ls. It is 
town, liiroo miles from Tell Hum, of which tho deserted mins, discovered by Dr. Robinson, aro still eat u 
Khcr.s,ali. 

■ Oc "of Ilorod ” (Mark viii. 15). Tlio Hcrodians appear to have been mainly Saddiiceos. 
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prcssions literally, and His literal expressions inetaplxorically. When He called 
Himself the “bread from heaven," they thought the saying hard; when He said, 
“I have meat to eat that ye know not of," they could only remark, “Hath 
any man brought Him aught to eat?” when He said, “Our friend Lazarus 
sleepeth,” they answered, “Lord, if he sleep he shall do well.” And so now, 
although leaven was one of the very commonest types of sin, and especially of 
insidious and subterranean sin, the only interpretation which, after a discussion 
among themselves, they could attach to His remark was, that He was warning 
them not to buy leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducoes, or, perhaps, indirectly 
reproaching them because, in the sorrow and hurry of their unexjit'cted re- 
embarkation, they had only brought with them one single loaf! Jesus was 
grieved at this utter non-comprehension, this almost stupid literalism. Did 
they sujipose that He, at whose words the loaves and lishes had been so 
miraculously multiplied— that they, who after feeding the live tliousand had 
gathered twelve hand-baskets, and after feeding the four thousand liad gathered 
seven lar^e baskets-full of the fragments that remained - did they sup|)ose, after 
that, that there was danger lest He or they should sulfer Irom starvation ? 
There was something almost of indignation in the ra])id questions in which, 
without correcting. He indicated their error. “ Why reason ye because ye have 
no bread? Perceive ye not yet, neither understand? Have ye your heart yet 
hardened ? Having eyes, S(‘e ye not ? and having cars, hear yc not ? and do 
ye not remember?” And then once more, after He had reminded them of 
those miracles, “ How is it that ye do not understand ? ” They had not 
ventured to ask Him for any' explanation; there was sometliing about Him — 
something so awe-inspiring and exalted in His personality' — that their Jove for 
Him, intense though it was, was tempe*red by an overwhelming reverence : 
hut now it began to dawn upon them that something else was meant, and that 
fic was bidding them beware, not of tlic leaven of bread, but of tlie doctrine of 
the Pharisees and Sadtlucces. 

At Bethsaida Julias, probably' on the following morning, a blind man wtus 
brought to Him for healing. The cure was wrought in a manner very similar 
to that of the deaf and dumb man in Decapolis. It has none of the ready 
freedom, the radiant spontaneity of the earlier and happier miracles. In one 
respect it differs from every other recorded miracle, for it was, as it were, 
tentative. Jesus took the man by the hand, led him out of the village, spat 
^Pon his eyes, and then, laying His hands upon t’xem, asked if lie saw. The 
^^an looked at the figures in the distance, and, but imperfectly cured as yet, said. 
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‘‘I see men as trees walking.” Not until Jesus had laid His hands a second 
time upon his eyes did ho see clearly. And then Jesus hade him go to his 
house, which was not at Betlisaida ; for, with an emphatic repetition of the 
word, he is forbidden either to enter into the town, or to tell it to any one in 
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the town. Wc cannot explain the causes of the method which Christ here 
adopted. The impossibility of understanding what guided His actions arise!? 
from the brevity of the narrative, in which — as is so often the case with writers 
conversant with their subject — the Evangelist passes over many particulars) 
wiiich, because they were so familiar to himself, will, he supposes, be seh 
explaining to those who read his words. All that we can dimly see is Christ ‘ 
dislike and avoidance of these heathenish Herodian towns, with their spunous 
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aiid taiiited Scllcnisra, th.oir tampering witli idolatry, and even tlieir very names 
commemorating, as was the case with Bethsaida Julias, some of the most 
contemptible of the human race.^ We see from the Gospels themselves that the 
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richness and power displayed in the miracles was correlative to the faith of the 
recipients : in places where faith was scanty it was but too natural that miracles 
should be gradual and few.® 

Herod Philip had named Ids renovated capital In honour of Julia, the abainhuiod daufflitcr or tlio 
■“Oiporor Augustus. 

No one who has rightly considered the Gospel miracles will regard tins as “ a damaging concession. 
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Leaving Betbsaida Julias, Jesus made his way towards Ciesarea Philippi. 
Here, again, it seems to be distinctly intimated that Ho did not enter into the 
town itself, but only visited the “ coasts ” of it, or wandered about the neigli- 
bouring villages.^ Why He bent His footsteps in that direction we are not 
told. It was a town that had seen many vicissitudes. It is very probably the 
Baal-gad of Josh, xi, 17, and is not far from Tell el Kadi, which, as “Laish," 
had been the possession of the careless Sidonians, and, as “ Dan,” had been the 
chief reliigo of a warlike tribe of Israel, the northern limit of the Israelitish 
kingdom, and the seat of the idolatry of the golden calf. Colonised by Greeks, 
its name had been changed into Paneas, in honour of the cave under its 
towering hill, which had been artificially fashioned into a grotto of Pan, and 
adorned with niches, which once contained statues of his sylvan nymphs, A.s 
the capital of Herod Pliilij), it had been re-named in honour of himself and his 
patron Tiberius. Jesus might gaze with interest on the noble ranges of Libanus 
and Anti-Libanus ; Ho might watch the splendid and snowy mass of Hernton 
glittering under the dawn, or flushed with its evening glow; He might wander 
round Lake Phiala, and see the copious fountain when*, according to a popular 
tmdition, the Jordan, after a subterranean course, bursts rejoicing into the light: 
but He could only have gazed with sorrow on the city itself, with its dark 
memories of Israelitish apostacy, its poor mimicry of Koman imperialism, and 
the broken statues of its unhallowed and Hellenic cave. 

But it was on His way to the northern region that there occurred an 
incident which may well be regarded as the culminating point of His earthly 
ministry.^ He was alone. The crowd that surged so tumultuously about iliin 
in more frequented districts, here only followed Him at a distance. Only lli-s 
disciples were near Him as Ho stood ajiart in solitary jn’aycr. And when the 
prayer was over. He beckoned them about Him as they continued their journey, 
and asked them those two momentous questions on the answers to which 
depended the whole outcome of His work on earth. 

First He asked them — 

“ Whom do men say that I the Sou of Man am ?” 

The answer was a sad one. The Apostles dared not and would not speak 
aught but the words of soberness and truth, and they made the disheartening 

At nuy rate, if so, it is a frcsli proof of tlie entire truthfulness of the Gospels. (Matt, xiii, 58j Mark ti. 
5. 6; ix. 23, &c.) 

^ Matt. xvi. 13 ; Mark viii. 27. 

^ ^latt. xvi. 13 — 28 ; Mark viii. 27 — ix. 1 ; Liiko ix.‘ 18 — 27. 
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admission that the Messiah had not been recognised by the world which He 
came to save. They could only repeat the idle guesses of the people. Sotue, 
echoing the verdict of the guilty conscience of Antipas, said that He was John 
the Baptist; some, who may have lieard the sterner denunciations of His 
impassioned grief, caught in that mighty utterance the thunder-tones of a new 
Elijah ; others, who had listened to His accents of tendemess and words of 
universal love, saw in Him the plaintive soul of Jeremiah, and thought that He 
liad come, perhaps, to restore them the lost TJrim and the vanished Ark : others, 
mid these the most numerous, regarded Him only as a Prophet and a Precursor. 
None — in spite of an occasional Messianic cry wrung from the admiration of the 
multitude, amazed hy some unwonted display of power — none dreamt of who He 
was. The light had shone in the darkness, and the darkness comprehended 
it not. 

" But whom say ye that I am ?” 

Had that great question been answered otherwise — could it have been 
answered otherwise — the world’s whole destinies might have been changed. 
Had it been answered otherwise, then, humanly speaking, so far the mission of 
the Saviour would have wholly failed, and Christianity and Christendom have 
never been. For the work of Christ on earth lay mainly with His disciples. 
He sowed the seed, they reaped the harvest; He converted them, and they the 
worW. He had never openly spoken of His Mi^ssiahship. dobii indeed had 
borm; witness to Him, and to those who could receive it Ho bad indirectly 
nitimatod, both in word and deed, that He was the Son of (lod. But it was 
His will that the light of revelation should dawn gradually on the minds of 
His children ; that it should spring more from the trutbs He spake, and the 
life He lived, than from the wonders which He wrought ; that it should 
he conveyed not in sudden thunder-crashes of supernatural majesty, but 
Ihrough the quiet medium of a sinlc.ss and self-sacrilicing course. It was in 
the holiness of the Son of Man that they were to recognise the majesty ot the 
Son of God. 

But the answer came, as from everlasting it had been writtt'u in the book ol 
<l(“stiny that it should come ; and Peter, the ever warm-hearted, the con/pltaeus 
0* the Apostolic choir, had the immortal honour of giving it utterance for 
them all — 

“Tjiou art the Christ, the Son op the Living God!” 

Such an answer from the chief of the Apostles atoned by its fulness of 
and certitude of conviction for the defective appreciation of the 
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multitudes.^ It showed that at last the great mystery was revealed which had 
been hidden li’oin the ages and the generations. The Apostles at least had 
recognised in Jesus of Nazareth the promised Messiah of their nation, and it 
had further been revealed to them by the special grace of God that that Messiali 
was not only what the Jews expected, a Prince, and a Kuler, and a Son of 
David, but was more than this — even the Son of the living God; 

With awful solemnity did the Saviour ratify that great confession. “Jesus 
answered and said unto him, Blessed art thou, Simon, son of Jonas for llesli 
and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven.* 
And T say unto thee, that thou art Peter {Petros), and on this rock {pelra) 1 
will build my Cliurch, and th(> gates of hell shall not prevail against it.'*' And 
I will give iinto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven ; and whatsoever thou 
shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose 
on earth shall be loosed in beaven.’’ 

Never did even the lips of Jesus utter more memorable words. It was His 
own testimony of TTimself. It was the promise that they who can acknowledgi' 
it are blessed. It was the revealed fact that they only can acknowledge it who 
are led thereto by the Spirit of God. It told mankind for ever that not by 
earthly criticisms, but only by heavenly grace, can the full knowledge of that 
truth be obtained. It was the laying of the corner-stone of the Church or 
CuRisr, and the earliest occasion on which was uttered that memorable word, 
thereafter to be so intimately blended with the history of the world."' It was 
the promise that that Church founded on the rock of inspired confession should 

^ Ho says, not “ wo say,” l)iit “^rKOG art” (Alford, iul. loc.). St. Potor was “primus inter pares” — 
a loader, but ainoiig equals. Had be been more than this -luul Christ’s words boon intended to licslow 
on him the least sliadow of supremacy— how could .Tamos and John liavo asked to sit on the riglit liaiiil 
and on the Itjft of Christ in His kingdom ? and lujw could the Apostles on at least two subsequent ocemona 
have disputed who among them sliould be flio greatest H 

So, too, Jesus addnjssed him on other solemn occasions (.John xxi. 15 — 17). 

•'* Not th(5 common .Jewish abitin, “our Father,” but Father.” 

^ Similar plays on wonls, founded on very deep principles, are common among deep thinkers in all 
tongues. Our Lord was proUably speaking in Aramah*, in wliieh language the phrase “gates of hell 
])resents a pleasing assonance. If .so. Ho ]>robably said, “ Thou art Kcpluis, and on this Kepha I will/’ Ac. 
Many cominoiitators, from the earnest ages downwards, luivo understood “this rock” to he either tlio 
confession of Peter, or (>hrist liiniself (see .vbuiulant authorities for those opinions in the elaborate note of 
Bisliop Wordsworth); it is difficult, liowever, in either of these cases to see any force in tlio “Thou 
art Peter.” On the other liand, to speak of a man as “ the rock ” is unlike the ordinary laugaa^^o ot 
Scripture. “ Who is a rock save our God ?” (2 Sam. xxii. 32; Ps. xviii. 31 ; Ixii. 2; Isa. xxviii. 16 ; 
especially 1 Cor. iii, 11; x. 4). The k(*y was a common Jewish metaphor for authority (Isa. xxh. 

Lute xi. 52). (Gfriirer, i. 155, 283; Schiittg., Ho?*. Hcbr. ii. 894.) I shall speak further on the pasM^?o ih 
a subsequent note, but do not profess to have fully solved its difficulties. 

‘ It is a rmnarkable fjict tliat the word ^KK\rj(r(a, “church,” occurs but once again in the 
(MuK. xviii. 17). 
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remain iinconquered by all the powers of hell. It was the confeiTing upon that 
Church, in the person of its typical representative, the power to open and shut, 
to bind and loose, and the- promise that the power faithfully exercised on 
earth shotdd be finally ratified in heaven. 

“Tute haec omnia dicuntur,” says the great Bengel, “nam quid ad Eomam?” 
— “ all these statements are made with safety ; for what have they to do with 
Eome?”^ Let him who will wade through all the controversy necessitated by 
the memorable perversions of this memorable text, which runs as an inscription 
round the interior of the great dome of St. Peter s. But little force is needed to 
overthrow the strange inverted pyramids of argument which have been built 
upon it. Were it not a matter of history, it would have been deemed incredible 
that on so imaginaiy a foundation should have been rested the fantastic claim 
that abnormal power should be conceded to the bishops of a Church which 
almost certainly St. Peter did not found, and in a city in which there is no 
indisputable proof that he ever set his foot. The immense arrogancies of sacer- 
, dotalism; the disgraceful abuses of the confessional; the imaginary power of 
absolving from oaths ; the ambitious assumption of a right to crush and control 
the civil power; the extravagant usurpation of infallibility in wielding the 
dangerous wtfipons of anathema and excommunication; the colossal tyrannies 
of the Popedom, and the detestable cruelties of the Inquisition — all these 
abominatioiM are, we may hope, henceforth and for ever, things of the past. 
But the Church of Christ remains, of which Peter was a chief foundation, a 
living stodl. The powers of hell have not prevailed against it ; it still has a 
commission to fling wide open the gates of the kingdom of heaven ; it still may 
loose us from idle traditional burdens and meaningless ceremonial observances ; 
it still may bind upon our hearts and consciences the truths of revealed religion 
and the eternal obligations of the Moral Law. 

To Peter himself the great promise was remarkably fulfilled. It was he who 
converted on l;huday of Pentecost the first great body of Jews who adopted the 
((Clrristian faith; it was ho who admitted the earliest Gentile into the full 
privileges *of*^Cllristittn . fellowship.® His confession made him as a rock, on 
■which the ^utlT of. many was founded, which the powers of Hades might shako, 
but over which they never could prevail. But, as has been well added by one of 
the deepest, most venerably, and most learned Fathers of the ancient CJmrch, 

. ' The following texta are nlopr tiifficient to prove finally that St. Peter in jio way exerei.seil among the 
■^postlos any paramount or,8Up|il|IHie authority: — Matt. xTiii. 1; Eph. iL 20; Rov. xxi. 14; 2 Cor. xi. 5; 
11; Gal, ii. 9. 11 ; jjuke xxip4r26 ; John xxi. 19—23, &c. ^ 

^©tor himsolf points to thin fiu^t as a f ulfilme nt of Christ’s promiso (Acts x\ . / ). 
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“ If any one thus confess, when flesh and blood have not revealed it unto him, 
but our Father in heaven, he, too, shall obtain the promised blessings ; as the 
letter of the Gospel saith indeed to the great St. Peter, but as its spirit teacheth 
to every man who hath become like what that great Peter was.”^ 

It may be said that, from that time forth, the Saviour might regard one great 
portion of His work on earth as having been accomplished. His Apostles were 
now convinced of the mystery of His being; the foundations were laid on 
which, with Himself as the chief corner-stone, the whole vast edifice was to be 
hereafter built. 

But He forbade them to reveal this truth as yet. The time for such 
preaching had not yet come. They were yet wholly ignorant of the true 
method of His manifestation. They were yet too unconfirmed in faith even to 
remain true to Him in His hour of utmost need. As yet He would be known 
as the Christ to those only whose spiritual insight could see Him immediately 
in His life and in His works. As yet He would neither strive nor cry, nor 
should His voice be heard in the streets.® When their own faith was con- 
firmed beyond all wavering by the mighty fact of His resurrection, when 
their hearts had been filled with the new Shechinah of God’s Holy Spirit, 
and their brows, with final consecration, had been mitred with Pentecostal 
flame, then, but not till then, would the hour have come for them to go 
forth and teach all nations that Jesus was indeed the Christ, the Son of the 
Living God. 

But although they now knew Him, they knew nothing as yet of the way 
in which it was His will to carry out Ills divine purposes. It tras time 

' Origen. A full considoration of this groat utterance to St. Fetor must be sought ior in works 
professedly theological, but I may here call special attention to a cairn and admirable sermon, “ Confession 
and Absolution,” by my friend Professor Plumptro (Isbistor, 1874), in which he points out the distinction 
which must be carefully drawn between three separate things too often confounded — ^viz., the “ Power of 
the Keys,” the power to bind and loose, and tlie power to remit or retain. 1. The first (since the delivery 
of a key formed the ordination of a Scribe) meant the ‘‘ power to open the treasury of ^e Divine oracles, 
and bring thorn out to Christ’s disciples” (cf. Matt. xiii. 52; Luke xi. 52; Matt, xxiii. 4). To those who 
heard, it must liave implied ihti teaching power of the Church. 2. The power to bind and loose, afterwards 
conferred on all the disciples (Matt, xviii. 18), gave them a power like that exercised by the Eabbis (e-g-f 
the school of Shammai, which, according to the Jewisli jrroverb, hound, and the school of Hillcl, wh*ch 
loosed ) — the power, namely, to declare wliat precepts are, and what are not, binding (cf. Matt, xxiii. 4; 
Acts X. 28). It implie(l, therefore, the legislative action of the Church, 3. The power to forgive and 
retain sins (John xx. 22, 23) far transcended those, and was distinctly by the Scribes. It l)elo^ 

to the proplMc office of the Church, and had direct reference to the gift of the Hedy^pirit, and was 
possiule only so far as the prophetic gift, in greater or loss measure, was bestowed on those who oxerci^ 
it ” (Plumptro, ubi supra, pp. 45—48). For wise views of this subject, see also Hooker, Eccl Poh 
Vl.iv. 1,2. 

^ Matt. xii. 19 ; Isa. xlii. h 
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that they should yet further be prepared ; it was time that they should learn 
that, King though He was, His kingdom was not' of this world ; it was time 
that all idle earthly hopes of splendour and advancement in the Messianic 
kingdom should be quenched in them for ever, and that tliey should know 
that the kingdom of God is not meat and drink, but rigliteousness, and 
peace, and joy in believing. 

Therefore He began, calmly and deliberately, to reveal to them His 
intended journey to Jerusalem, His rejection by tlie leaders of His nation, 
the anguish and insult that awaited Him, His violent deatli, His resurrection 
on the third day. He had, indeed, on previous occasions given them divers 
and distant intimations^ of these approaching sufferings, but now for the first 
time He dwelt on them distinctly, and that with full freedom of speech.^ 
Yet even now He did not reveal' in its entire awfulness the manner of TTis 
approaching death. He made known unto them, indeed, that He should be 
rejected by the elders and chief priests and scribes — by all the authorities, 

^ and dignities, and sanctities of the nation — but not that He should be 
delivered to the Gentiles. He warned them that He should bo killed, but 
He reserved till the time of His last journey to Jerusalem the horrible fact 
that He should be crucified.® He thus revealed to them the future only as 
they were best able to bear it, and even then, to console their anguish and 
to support" their faith. He told them quite distinctly, that on the third day 
He shoul^ rise again. 

But tlpe human mind has a singular capacity for rejecting that which it 
cannot coinprehend — for ignoring and forgetting all that does not fall within 
tlie range of its previous conceptions. The Apostles, ever faithful and ever 
simple in their testimony, never conceal from us their dulness of spiritual 
insight, nor the dominance of Judaic preconceptions over their minds.*' They 
heard the announcement, but they did not realise it. “ They understood not 
this saying, and it was hid from them, that they perceived it not.”® Now 

* Matt. X. 38f John iii. 14. But now “ ho began to iiulieivto ” (Matt. xvi. 21). A still further gradation, 
a still clearer prophecy, may be observed from time to time as tho day approached (Matt. xvi. 21 j 

22j XX. 18; xxti. 2). 

’ Mark viii. 32. Earlmr and dimmer intimations were John ii. 19 (“ Destroy this Temple ”) ; 
iii- 14 (“shall the Son of Man be lifted up”); Matt. ix. 15 (“the Bridegroom shall bo taken away 
Ifem thorn ”) ; John vi. 51 (“ my flesh will I give for tho life of the world ”) ; Matt. xvi. 4 (“ tho 
**6® of the prophet Jonas ”)• ' 

^ Matt. xvi. 21; XX. 19. ^e manner of His death was, however, distinctly intimated in the 
■“staphor of “ taking np the oroife,” immediately afterwards (xvi. 24). 

* ^tt. XV. 17 ; xvi 7 ; John iv. 32 ; xi. 11, 12, 16. 

Luko ix. 46. 
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as on so many other occasions a supernatural awe was upon thraa, “and ihey 
feared to ask The prediction of His end was so completely alien 

from their whole habit of tliought, that they would only put it aside* as 
irrelevant and unintelligible — some mystery which they could not fathom; 
and as regards the resurrection, when it was again prophesied to' the most 
spiritual among them all, they could only question among one another what 
the rising from the dead should mean.® 

But Peter, in his impetuosity, thought that he understood, and thought 
that he could prevent ; and so he interrupted those solemn utterances by his 
ignorant and presumptuous zeal. The sense that it had been given to him 
to perceive and utter a new and mighty truth, together with the splendid 
eulogium and promise which he had just received, combined to inflate his 
intellect and misguide his heart; and taking Jesus by the hand or by the 
robe,® he led Him a step or two aside from the disciples, and began to 
advise, to instruct, to rebuke his Lord. “God forbid,”* he said; “this shall 
certainly not happen to thee.” With a flash of sudden indignation our Lord 
rebuked his worldliness and presumption. Turning away from him, fi-ting 
His eyes on the other, disciples, and speaking in the hearing of them all-- 
for it was lit that they who had heard the words of vast promise should 
hear also the crushing rebuke — He exclaimed, “Get thee behind me, Satan! 
thou art a stumbling-block unto me ; for thy thoughts are not the thoughts 
of God, but of men.” This thy mere carnal and human view — ^this attempt 
to dissuade me from my “ baptism of death ” — is a sin against the purposes 
of God.® Peter was to learn — would that the Church which professes to have 
inherited from him its exclusive and superhuman claims had also learnt in 
time 1 — that he was far indeed from being infallible — that he was ctq)able of 
falling, aye, and with scarcely a moment’s intermission, from heightsvof divine 
insight into depths of most earthly folly. 

“ Get thee behind me, Satan ! ” — the very words which He had ufied to. the 
tempter in the wilderness. The rebuke was strong, yet to our ears it probably 

* Mark ix. 32 ; Luko ii. 60 ; xviii. 34. - i 

* Mark ix. 10. 

^ Matt. xvi. 22. (Comp. Mark viii. 31, 32.) ' 

* Such seems to be the uioaiiiiig of TA€<5 j (toi, Kvpif (Matt. xvi. 22). It is literally ** [May 

moreiful to thee,” ratlier tlian, as in the margin of the E. V., “ pity thyself.” ; 

® “Those whose intentions towards ns are the Ijost,” says Stier, “are the moat dangerous to iiswnon 
their intentions are merely human ” (ii. 332). How often, alas I are a man’s real foea they of bij^ 
household ; his friends, who love him best, bocomo in their worldlinoss hia worst enomies. TJiey tir g 
liiii. down from heights of self-sacrihce to tho vulgar, tlie conventional, the comfortable* 
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conveys a meaning far more violent than it would have done to the ears that 
heard it. The word Satan means no more than “ adversary,” and, as in many 
passages of the Old Testament, is so far from meaning the great Adversary of 
roankin4» that it is even applied to opposing angels. The word, in fact, was 
among the Jews, as in the East generally, and to this day, a very common 
one for anything hold, powerful, dangerous — for every secret opponent or open 
enemy.* Bub its special applicability in this instance arose from the fact that 
Peter was in truth adopting the very line of argument which the Tempter 
himself had adopted in the wilderness. And in calling Peter an offence, Jesus 
probably again alluded to his name, and compared him to a stone in the path 
over which the wayfarer stumbles. The comparison must have sunk deeply 
into the Apostle’s mind, for he too in his Epistle warns his readers against 
some to whom, because they believe not, the Headstone of the Corner became 
“ a stone of stumbling and a roch of offence” (1 Pet. ii. 8). 

But having thus warned and rebuked the ignorant affection of unspiritual 
efieminacy in His presumptuous Apostle, the Lord graciously made the 
incident an occasion for some of His deepest teaching, whicli He not only 
addressed to His disciples, but to all." We learn quite incidentally from 
St. Mark, that even in these remote regions His footsteps wore sometimes 
followed by crowds,^ who usually walked at a little distance from Him and 
His disciples, but were sometimes called to Him to hear the gracious words 
which proewded out of His, mouth. And alike they and His disciples were 
as yet ipfected with the false notions which had inspired the impetuous 
interfere!]^ of Peter. To them, therefore, He addressed the words which 
have taught us for ever that the essence of all highest duty, the meaning of 
all truest life — alike the most acceptable service to God, and the most 
ennobling example to men-' — ^is involved in the law of self-sacrifice. It was 
on this occasion that He spoke those few words which have produced so 
infinite an effect on the conscience of mankind. “ What is a man profited, 

' For instance, in Numb. xxii. 22, 32, tlio samo Hobrow word i.s twice used of tlio ansol who 
went to withstand Balaam; in 1 Kings xi. 14 it is used of Hadiwl, and in verso 23 of Ib'/.oii; in 1 Sam. 
Jiix. 4 the Philistines use it of Da^nd. Soo too Ps. eix. 6, msrg., &e. (r. ivfr., p. 180). Tlio samo 
remark is true of the Koran, Among tho Rabbis arc to bo found sucli oxpro.ssions a.s, “^Vhon (he Imll 
rushes at a man, Satan leaps up between his horns.” They alway.s drag the notion in wlimi (Iiey c.'in, 
in Targ. Jonath., Exod. xxxii. 19, Ac. “If a woman’s hair is uncovered,” says E. Simeon, ‘‘.evil Ki>in(s 
«omo and sit upon it” (Wotst%, ad 1 Cor. xi, 10). “‘If that young Sheit . . I exclaimed, aboid to 
an epithet generally given East to sveh adventurove youths," Sifi. (Lnyards Nineveh, i. -87). 

'yard adds in a note that Sheinui is usually applied to a clever, cunning, daring fellow. 

Luke ix. 23. 

’ Of. Mark via. 34; vii. 24. 
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if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own soul? or what shall a 
man give in exchange for his soul ?” And then, after warning them that 
He should Himself be judged. He consoled them under this shock* of 
unexpected revelation by the assurance that there were some standing 
there who should not taste of death till they had seen the Son of Man 
coming in His kingdom. If, as all Scripture shows, “ the kingdom of the 
Son of Man” be understood in a sense primarily spiritual, then there can be 
no difficulty in understanding this prophecy in the sense that, ere aU of them 
passed away, the foundations of that kingdom should have been established 
for ever in the abolition of the old and the establishment of ttie new dis- 
pensation. Three of them were immediately to see Him transiignred;^ all 
but one were to be witnesses of His resurrection ; one at least — ^the beloved 
disciple — was to survive that capture of Jerusalem and destruction of the 
Temple which were to render impossible any literal fulfilment of the Mosaic 
law. And the prophecy may have deeper meanings yet than these — ^meanings 
still more real because they are still more wholly spiritual. “ If we wish not 
to fear death,” says St. Ambrose, “let us stand where Christ is; Christ is 
your Life ; He is the very Life which cannot die.” 


' Tlio translators of our Biblo seem to have understood the Transfiguration as the first fulfilment 
of the prophecy, hy separating it from the verses which precede it in St. Mark (ix. 1), and making it 
introduce tlio follo^ving narrative. Cf. 2 Pet. i. 16 : “ eye-witnesses (t ir^oi) of His majesty ” is there 
referred expressly to the Transfigiiratioii, and appealed to as the confirmation of the preaching which 
had proclaimed “ tlio power and coming ” of Christ. See, too, 1 John i. 1 ; iv. 14. 




COIN OF PHILII* TJIE TETRARCII.* 

♦ The bronze coin figured above brara on the obverse the head of Tiberius, woarizig a laurebwreath, 
countermarked on the neck with Iho h tter 4*, the first letter in Greek of Philipps name, in token of having heen 
issued by his authority. Around arc the hardly legible letters, KAI2AP02 2EBA5TOT'-(The coin) Caisar 
Augustus.” On the nrt^sfi is given a totrastylc {i.e.^ four-columned) temple, and between the columns are the letters 
110, imidying the year 19, that is lo A.T)., rcekoning from the year of the deiith of Herod the First, 4 B.C., vhen 
Philip received his Tetrarchy. The temple is doubtless the one which his Father had built at Panias, ana 
consecrated to the worship of ( ’fcsar, when hf^ gave the town the new name of Casarea, Around is the legend, 
^lAinnOT TETPAXOT (sic ) — (The coin) “ of Philip tho Tetrarch.’* lie was appropriately call^ Tetrarch^ an hoini? 
sovereign of one fourth part of tho kingdom of his father Herod— a second fourth being under his ha 
brother Antipas, and tho remaining half in the hands of Archelaus, with the titlo of Ethnarch; 
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THE transfiguration. 

heard, when wo wore with Him in the holy 

ONE of thg Evangelists tell us about tlie week which 
followed this memorable event. They tell us only 
that " after six days ” He took with Him the three 
dearest and most enlightened ol His disciples,^ and 
went with them — the expression implies a certain 
solemnity of expectation’ — up a lofty mountain, or, 
as St. Luke calls it, simply “ the mountain.” 

The supposition that the mountain intended 
was Mount Tabor has been engrained for centuries 
in the tradition of the Christian Church; and three 

> Matt. xviL 1—13; Mark ix. 2—13; Luko ix. 28—36. Tho “about 
eight dllys after ” of St. Luke (ix. 28) is merely an inclusive reckoning, but 
is one of the touches which are valuable as showing tho independence of his 
narrative, which gives us several new particulars. 

’ Comp. Luke xxiv. 51. 
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<}liurclies and a monastery erected before tbe close of the sixth centoiy attest 
the unhesitating acceptance of this belief. Yet it is almost certain that Tabor 
was not the scene of that great epiphany. The rounded summit of ^hat 
picturesque and wood-crowned hill, which forms so fine a feature in the 
landscape, as the traveller approaches the northern limit of the'^ plain of 
Esdraelon, had probably from time immemorial been a fortified and' inhabited 



RUINS AT CJKSAREA PHILIPPI. 


spot,^ and less than thirty years after this time, Josephus, on this very 
mountain, strengthened the existing fortress of Itaburion. This, therefore, 
was not a spot to which Jesus could have taken the three Apostles "apart 
by themselves.” Nor, again, is there the slightest intimation that the six, 
intervening days had been spent in travelling southwards from Caesarea 
Philippi, the place last mentioned ; on the contrary, it is distinctly intimate*! 
by St. Mark (ix. 30), that Jesus did not "pass through Galilee” (iu 
Mount Tabor is situated) till after the events here narrated. Nor 
does the comparatively insignificant hill Paneum, which is dose by C®sa»* 


Oiisloth-tabor (Josh. uz. 12; Judg. ir. 0). 
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Philipfii* fulfil the requirements of the narrative.^ It is, therefore, much 
more natural to suppose that our Lord, anxious to traverse the Holy Land 



of His birth to its northern limit, journeyed slowly forward till Ho reached 
the lower slopes of that splendid snow-clad mountain, whose glittering mass, 

* novfior. The town is called on coins KaLcrdotta vir)> Uaueii^. 


* Tho original, of a portion of which the above is an engrtiving, mrnBuros ti'ii inches hy twelve, and is one of tho 
»aost important iUumlnatioiw in tho Manuscript of *S7. Gregori/ of Nr^zianzu.^, No. 612, in tho Bibliothoquc 
f juvin. At the top is a drcle of yeUow light, suiTounding tho Ihroo principal figures, of which to the 

and Elias on the right, each in a wWto robe, are indicated by tho addition of their rcsjiectivo nainea , tho head 
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visible even as far . southward as the Dead Sea, magnificently closes the 
northern frontier of Palestine — the Mount Hermon of Jewish poetry. Its 
very name means “the mountain,” and the scene which it witnessed would 
well suffice to procure for it the distinction of being the only mountain to 
which in Scripture is attached the epithet “ holy.” ^ On those dewy 
pasturages, cool and fresh with the breath of the snow-clad heights above 
them, and offering that noble solitude, among the grandest scenes of Nature, 
which lie desired as the refreshment of His soul for the mighty struggle 
which was now so soon to come, Jesus would find many a spot where He 
could kneel with His disciples absorbed in silent prayer. 

And the coolness and solitude would be still more delicious to the weariness 
of the Man of Sorrows after the burning heat of the Eastern day and the 
incessant publicity which, even in these remoter regions, thronged His steps. 
It was the evening hour when He ascended,® and as He climbed the hill-slope 
with those three chosen witnesses — “the Sons of Thunder and the Man of 
Eock ” — doubtless a solemn gladness dilated His whole soul ; a sense not 
only of the heavenly calm which that solitary communion with His Heavenly 
Father would breathe upon the spirit, but still more than this, a sense that 
He would be supported for the coming hour by ministrations not of earth, 
and illuminated with a light which needed no aid from sun or moon or stars. 
He went up to be prepared for death, and He took His three Apostles with 
Him that, haply, having seen His glory — the glory of the only Begotten of 
the Father, full of grace and truth — their hearts might be fortified, their faith 
strengthened, to gaze unshaken on the shameful insults and unspeakable 
humiliation of the cross. 

There, then. He knelt and prayed, and as He prayed He was elevated 
far above the toil and misery of the world which had rejected Him. He 
was transfigured before them, and His countenance shone as the sun, and 
His garments became white as the dazzling snow-fields above them. He was 

of our Lord ia surrounded with a nimbus enclosing a cross, as on the modal quoted upon page 21. He is robed in a. 
violet mantle over a hlue tunic, slripr d with gold, and holds a scroll in His left hand, while the right is raised in 
the iittitudo of blessing. His sandalled feet baiely touch tho top of tlio mount, to the loft of which is inscribed 
H METAMOP*flCIC — Tramjiguration, Below, on tho plain, are the three Apostles, Peter and James and 
John, each distinguished hy his name — St. John kneeling on one knee in adoration, St. James and St. Vetot 
looking up in astonishment ; the latter holds a staff in his hand. They are dressed in hlue tunics striped with 
gold. St. John’s outer roho is light green, that of tho other two is light yellow. All except Elias have their 
hair cut short ; Moses alone is beardless. 

» 2 Ped;er i. 18. 

^ This is evident from Luke ix. 32, 37, especially when compared with Luke vL 12. 
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enwrapped in such an aureole of glistering brilliance — His whole presence 
breathed so divine a radiance — that the light, the snow, the lightning ^ are 
the only things to which the Evangelist can compare, that celestial lustre. 
And, lo! two figures were by His side.® “When, in the desert. He was 
girding Himself for the work of life, angels of life came and ministered 
unto Him ; now, in the fair world, when He is girding Himself for the work 
of death, the ministrants come to Him from the grave — but from the grave 
conquered — one from that tomb under Abarim, which His own hand had 
sealed long ago; the other from the rest into which he had entered without 
seeing corruption. There stood by Him Moses and Elias, and spake of His 
decease. And when the prayer is ended, the task accepted, then first since 
the star paused over Him at Bethlehem, the full glory falls upon Him from 
heaven, and the testimony is borne to His everlasting sonship and power — 
‘ Hear ye Him.’ “3 

It is clear, from the fuller narrative of St. Luke, that the three Apostles 
did not witness the beginning of this marvellous transfiguration. An 
Oriental, when his prayers are over, wraps himself in his abha;^ and, lying 
down on the grass in the open air, sinks in a moment into profound sleep. 
And the Apostles, as afterwards they slept at Gethsemane, so now they 
slept on Hermon. They were heavy, “ weighed down ” with sleep, when 
suddenly starting into full wakefulness of spirit, they saw and heard. ^ 

In the darkness of the night, shedding an intense gleam over the mountain 
herbage, shone the glorified form of their Lord. Beside Him, in the same 
flood golden glory,® were two awful shapes, which they knew or heard to 
be Moses’ and Elijah. And the Three S 2 )ake together, in the stillness, of 

* Matt. xviL 2 ; Mai*k ix. 3 ; Luko ix. 29. It is iutorosiing to ob.sorvo iJiat St. Luke, writiug for 
Greeks and Romans, avoids tho word “was inetainorplioscd,” used by the otlier Evauj^elists, 

his readers would associate that word with tlie coucoptioris witli wliicli they were familiar in 
Nitmuder, Antoninus Liberalis, and Ovid. (See Valeknaer, quoted by Bisliup Wordsworth, ad he.) 

" The KoX tJov, “ and lo! ” of Matt. xvii. 3 shows how inlcnse was tho impression which tlie scene had made 
on the imagination of those who witiie.sscd it. “Tho two wlio appeared to Him were tho representatives 
ot the Law and tho Prophets : both had been removed from this world in a mysterious manner ; . . . . 
th, like the greater One with whom they spoke, had endured that siipeniaiural fast of forty days 

nights; both had been oil tho holy mount in tho A'isioiis of God, And now ilioy came, soI(!niii]y, 

0 consign into His hands, once and for all, in a symbolical and glorious representation, tJieir delegated 

expiring power.” (Alford.) 

^ Buskin, Mod. Painters, ui, 392. 

if I luorciful provision of the Mosaic law, that tho outer robe was to be restored at night 

» pledge for debt. (See Exod. xxii. 26.) 

I T r Would render S«aypijy»p^irajT*y, “ auddculy waking up,” in Luko ix. 32. 

I'Uke ix. 31. 
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that coining decease at Jerusalem, about which they had just been forei 
warned by Christ. 

And as the splendid vision^ began to fade — as the majestic visitants were 
about to be separated from tlieir Lord, as their Lord Himself passed with 
them into the overshadowing brightness — Peter, anxious to delay their 
presence, amazed, startled, transported, not knowing what he said* — ^not 
knowing that Calvary would be a spectacle infinitely more transcendent than 
Ilermon — not knowing that the Law and the Prophets wore now fulfilled — 
not fully knowing that his Lord was unspeakably greater than the Prophet 
of Sinai and the Avenger of Carmel — exclaimed, “Eabbi, it is best for^iis 
to be here;^ and let us make three tabernacles, one for thee, and one for 
Moses, and one for Elias.” Jesus might have smiled at the naive proposal 
of the eager Apostle, that they six should dwell for ever in little smooth 
of wattled boughs on the slopes of Ilermon. But it was not for Peter to 
construct the universe for his personal satisfaction. He had to learn the 
meaning of Calvary no less than that of Ilermon. Not in cloud of glory 
or chariot of fire was Jesus to jiass away from them, but with arras out- 
stretched in agony upon the accursed tree ; not between Moses and Elias, 
but between two thieves, who “ were crucified with Him, on either side 
one.” 

No answer was vouchsafed to his wild and dreamy words ; but, even as 
he spake, a cloud — not a cloud of thick darkness as at Sinai, but a cloud 
of light, a Shcchinah of radiance — overshadowed them, and a voice from 
out of it uttered, “ This is my beloved Son ; hear Him.” They fell 
prostrate, and hid their faces on the grass.'*^ And as — awaking from the 
overwhelming shock of that awful voice, of that enfolding Light — they 
raised their eyes and gazed suddenly all around them,® they found that all 

* rh opa/jLaf *‘tlio vision” (Matt. xvii. 0). Tlio word, which occurs cloven times in the Acts, but not 
elsewhere in the N. T., is applied to dreams (Acts x’vi. 10; xviii. 9) and ecstacios (Acts xi. 5), but 
also to any impression on ilio spirit which is as clear as an impression on the eensos (Acts vii. 31). 

* This touch in all probability comes to us from St. Potor himself (Mark ix. 6). 

® Ka\hy, “good,” in the Now Testament seems sometimes to have a superlative sense. Of. Hatt. 
x\dii, 8; xxvi. 24, &c. 

^ Matt. xvii. 6. 

^ Mark ix. 8 (cf. Matt. xvii. 8), one of the many inimitably graphic touches of truthfulness and 
simplicity — ^touches never yet found in any “ myth ” since the world began — ^with which in all throe 
Evangelists tliis narrative abounds. Wo have proofs tliat on two of the three spectators this sc(’no 
made m indelible impression. St. John most clearly alludes to it in John i, 14; 1 John i. 1* 

Peter (If, as I believe, the Second Epistle is genuine) is dwelling on it in 2 Peter i. in a manner aU 
the more striking because it is partly unconscious. Thus, ho not only appeals to it in confinnatien o 
his preaching, but ho uses just before the unusual word ^{o5os, ** departure, ” for “death” [2 Peter i. 
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was over. The bright cloud had vanished. The lightning-like gleams of 
shining countenances and dazzling robes had passed away ; they were alone 
with Jesus, and only the stars rained their quiet lustre on the mountain slopes. 

At first they were afraid to rise or stir, but Jesus, their Master — as 
they had seen Him before He knelt' in prayer — came to them, touched 
them, said, “Arise, and be not afraid.” 

And so the day dawned on Hermon, and they descended the hill ; and 
as they descended. He bade them tell no man until He had risen from the 
dead. The vision was for .them; it was to be pondered over by them in 
the depths of their own hearts in self-denying reticence; to announce it to 
their fellow-disciples might only awake ihcir jealousy and their own self- 
satisfaction; until the resurrection it would add nothing to the faitli of 
others, and might only confuse their conceptions of what was to be His 
work on earth. They kept Christ’s command, but they could not attach 
any meaning to this allusion. They could only ask each other, or muse in 
silence, what this resurrection from the dead could mean. And another 
serious question weighed upon their spirits. They had seen Elias. They 
now knew more fully than ever that their Lord was indeed the Christ. Yet 
“ how say the Scribes ” — and had not the Scribes the prophecy ol Malachi 
in their favour?^ — “that Elias must first come and restore all things? 
And then our Lord gently led them to see that Elias indeed had come, and 
had not been recognised, and had received at the hand of his nation the 
same fate which was soon . to happen to Him whom he announced. Then 
understood they that He spake to them of John the Baptist.® 


(cf. Luke ix. 31) : it is, however, possible tliat “ glory,” may bore bo the rending, as it seems to 
have been read by St. Chrysostom], and <rs^;>'w/ta (ver. 1.3; cf. ILitt. xvii. 4) for “inboriiaclo; and 
iiiunodiately after speaks (ver. 19) of “a light shining in a djivk place, and imiuodiatcly pi'eceding 
the dawn — ^which is another, ancl, so far as I am aware, hitliorto unnoticed trace <)f the tact tliat the 
Transfiguration (of which the writer’s mind is here so full) took place by night. ^ On the word 
Hoios, “ departure,” Bongol finely remarks, “ A very weighty word, involving the passion, cross, death, 
resurrection, ascension.” ArchbLshop Trench aptly compares “ Post obit uni, vcl potius exccssum, 
Eomuli” (Oio. ii. 30), and says that St. Peter by tho word iniurrii, “eye-witness” (2 Peter i. 

lt>), seems to. imply a sort of initiation into holy mysteries {Studies in the dospels, p. 20(>). Many 
have resolved the narrative of tho Transfiguration into a niyth ; it is romarkablo that, in this ver^>, 
St. Peter is eg^easly r^udiating the very kind of myths (/iCfloi vtao^taitlvoi, “myths artifacialJy 
elaborated”) under which this ’would bo classed. 

* Mai. iv. 5. T ■ 1 1 i- f 

’ Luke i. 17, “b.tho spirit and power of Elias;” cf. Matt. xi. 10. The Jewish expeclat.on of 

Elias is well known. A thing of unknown owiicrship may lie keiit by the fine er i »' ” 

Elias.” He was to restore to the Jews the J) 0 t of nianna, tlio rod of Aaron, Ac., and his 
^nerally was to bo a' xfalw* httoKururriurK^s, “a time of restoration” (cf. Acts lu. -1). bee Lighttoot, 
•“on Hebr. in Matt. xvii. 10, 11. 
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THE DEMONIAC BOY. 


Ttvis 8^ <paaly Zri tj Hij/is avrov wpaiorfpa yivofiivij airh rov (pwrbt 


iptlAKfTO rovs ThEOPIIYL. 



HE imagination of all readers of the Gospels has been 
struck by the contrast — a contrast seized and immor- 
I talised for ever in the great picture of Raphael — ^between 

I peace, the glory, the heavenly communion on the 

I mountain heights, and the confusion, the rage, the un- 

I r belief, the agony which marked the first scene that met 

the eyes of Jesus and His Apostles on their descent to 
the low levt'ls of human life.® 

^ For in their absence an event had occurred whicn 

filled the other disciples with agitation and alarm. They 
saw a crowd assembled and Scribes among them, who 

* “Bnt .some say that His countenance, having become more lovely fro®* 
V I the light . . . was attracting the multitude." 

* Matt. xvii. 14 — 21 j Mark is. 14 — 29 : Luke ix. 37— 4^. 
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with disputes and victorious innuendoes were pressing hard upon the 
diminished band of Christ's chosen friends,^ 

Suddenly at this crisis the multitude caught sight of Jesus. Something 
about His appearance, some unusual majesty, some lingering radiance, filled 
them with amazement, and they ran up to Him with salutations.* ** "What 
is your dispute with them?” He sternly asked of the Scribes. But the 
Scribes were too much abashed, the disciples were too self-conscious of their 
faithlessness and failure, to venture on any reply. Then out of the crowd 
struggled a man, who, kneeling before Jesus, cried out, in a loud voice,® 
that he was the father of an only son whose demoniac possession was shown by 
epilepsy, in its most raging symptoms, accompanied by dumbness, atrophy, and 
a suicidal mania. He had brought the miserable sufferer to the disciples to cast 
out the evil spirit, but their failure had occasioned the taunts of the Scribes. 

The whole scene grieved Jesus to the heart. “ 0 faithless and perverse 
generation,” He exclaimed, "how long shall I be with you? how long shall 
I suffer you?” This cry of His indignation seemed meant lor all — for the 
merely curious multitude, for the malicious Scribes, for the half-believing and 
faltering disciples. "Bring him hither to me.” 

The poor boy was brought, and no sooner had his eye fallen on Jesus, 
than he was seized with another paroxysm of his malady. He fell on the 
ground in violent convulsions, and rolled there with foaming lips. It was 
the most deadly and intense form of epileptic lunacy on which our Lord had 
ever been called to take compassion 

He paused before He acted. He would impress the scene in all its horror 
Qu the thronging multitude, that they might understand that the failure was 
not of Him. He would at the same time invoke, educe, confirm the wavering 
faith of the iconised suppliant. 

“How long has this happened to him?” 

“ From childhood : and often hath it flung him both into fire and into 
water to destroy him ; but if at all thou camt, take pity on us and help us.” 

** If thou const answered Jesus — giving him back his own word — "all 
things are possible to him that believeth.” 

* There irere, of course, many Jews, and therefore naturally there would be Scribes, in the kingdom 

Philip. 

Mark m. 14, We hero follow mainly the full and vivid narrative of St. Mark. 

*Matt.xvii.l45 Lnkeix. 38 . 

Matt. xvii. 16 
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And then the poor hapless father broke out into that cry, uttered by so 
many millions since, and so deeply applicable to an age which, like our own, 
has been described as “ destitute of faith, yet terrified at scepticism ” — “Lord, 
I believe; help thou mine unbelief" 

Meanwhile, during this short colloquy, the crowd had been gathering more 
and more, and Jesus, turning to the sufferer, said, “ Dumb and deaf spirit, I 
charge thee, come out of iiim, and enter no more into him.” A yet wilder 
cry, a yet more fearful convulsion followed His words, and then the boy lay 
on the ground, no longer wallowing and foaming, but still as death. Some 
said, “ He is dead.” But Jesus took him by the hand, and amid the amazed 
exclamations of the multitude, restored him to his father, calm and cured. 

Jesus had previously given to His disciples thp power of casting out 
devils, and this power was even exercised in His name by some who were 
not among His professed disciples.^ Nor had they ever failed before. It 
was therefore natm*al that they should take the first private opportunity to 
ask Him the cause of their discomfiture. He told them frankly that it was 
because of their unbelief. It. may be that the sense of His absence weakened 
them ; it may be that they felt less able to cope with difficulties while Peter 
and the sons of Zebedee were also away from them; it may be, too, that 
the sad prophecy of His .rejection and death had worked yvith sinister effect 
on the minds of the weakest of them. But, at any rate. He took this 
opportunity to teach them two great lessons : the one, that there are forms 
of spiritual, physical, and moral evil so intense and so inveterate, that they 
can only be exorcised by prayer, united to that self-control and self-d6nial of 
which fasting is the most effectual and striking symbol;* the other, that to a 
perfect faith all things are possible. Faith, like a grain of mustard-seed, 
could even say to Ilermon itself,* “ Be thou removed, and cast into the waves 
of the Great Sea, and it should obey.” 

Jesus had now wandered to the utmost northern limit of the Holy Land, 
and He began to turn His steps homewards. We see from St. Mark tliat 
His return was designedly secret and secluded, and possibly not along the 
high roads, but rather through the hills and valleys of Upper Galilee to the 

* Mark ix. 38. 

The words “ and fasting,” in Mark ix. 29, and tho entire verse Luke iz. 21, ere of very doubtful 
genuineness. 

" “ i^moving mountains ” was among tho Jews a common hyperbole for the eonqueet of atnpoiwloiM 
diffiinilties. A great teacher was called by the Babhis i/okdr hdHm, or "uprooter of mountains- 
See many instances in Lightfoot, Hor. Behr. in Matt. xxi. 21. 
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westward of the Jordan. His object was no longer to teach the ninltitades 
who had been seduced into rejecting Him, and among whom He could hardly 
appear in safety, but to continue that other and even more essential part of 
His work, which consisted in the training of His Apostles. And now the 
constant subject of His teaching^ was His approaching betrayal, murder, and 
resurrection. But He spoke to dull hearts ; in their deep-seated prejudice 
they ignored His clear warnings, in their faithless timidity they would not ask 
for further enlightenment. We cannot sec more strikingly how vast was the 
change which the resurrection wi'ought in them than by observing with what 
simple truthfulness they record the extent and inveteracy of their own short- 
comings, during those precious days while the Lord was yet among them. 

'L'hc one thing which they did seem to realise was that some strange and 
memorable issue of Christ’s life, accompanied by some great development of 
the Messianic kingdom, was at hand ; and this unhappily produced the only 
effect in them which it should not have produced. Instead of stimulating 
Iheir self-denial, it awoke their ambition ; instead of confirming their love 
and humility, it stirred them up to jealousy and pride. On the road — 
remembering, perhaps, the preference Avhich had been shown at Hernion to 
Peter and the sons of Zebedee — they disputed among themselves, “Which 
should be the greatest?” 

At the time our Lord took no notice of the dispute. He left their own 
consciences f to work. But when they reached Capernaum and were in the 
house, th^ He asked them, “What they had been disputing about on the 
way ? ” 2 Deep shame kept them silent, and that silence was the most 
eloquent confession of their sinful ambitions. Then He sat down, and taught 
them again, as He had done so often, that lie ivho would be first must be 
last of all, and servant of all, and that the road to honour is humility. And 
wishing to enforce this lesson by a symbol of exquisite tenderness and beauty. 
He called to Him a little child, and set it in the midst, and then, folding it 
in His arms, warned them that unless they could become as humble as that 
little child, they could not enter into the kingdom of heaven.'^ They were 
to be as children in the world ; and he who should receive even one such 

' Mark ix. 31. 

* See, for what follows, Matt. x>nii. 1— ,35; Mark ix. 33— 50; Luke ix. 40— .50; wliicli thioo passages 
^ assume to be one asid the same coiitinuous discourse suggested by the .same incidents, but told with 
▼arpug completeness by the three Evangelists. 

impossible tradition-*-tnentiened by Nieephorus — tliat tliis was tlu^ martyr St. Ignatius, perhaps 
arose from & mistaken interpretation of bis name B^otp6pos, “ God-lM»arer,” as though it had been OtStpopot, 
^I'od-borne; but this name 'WM derived from his celebrated interview with 'Irajan, 
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little child in Christ’s name, should be receiving Him, and the Father who 
sent Him’. 

The expression “in my name” seems to have suggested to St. John 
a sudden question, which broke the thread of Christ’s discourse. They had 
seen, he said, a man who was casting out devils in Christ’s name j but since 
the man was not one of them, they had forbidden him. Had they done 
right 

“ No,” Jesus answered ; “ let the prohibition be removed.” He, wlio 
could do works of mercy in Christ’s name could not lightly speak evil of that 
name. He who was not against them was with them. Sometimes indifference 
is opposition j sometimes neutrality is aid.^ 

And then, gently resuming His discourse — the child yet nestling in His 
arms, and furnishing the text for His remarks — He warned them of the awful 
guilt and peril of offending, of tempting, of misleading, of seducing from tbo 
paths of innocence and righteousness, of teaching any wicked thing, or sug- 
gesting any wicked thought to one of those little ones, whose angels see the 
face of His Father in heaven. Such wicked men and seducers, such human 
performers of the devil’s work — addressing them in words of more bitter, 
crushing import than any which He ever uttered — a worse fate. He said, 
awaited them, than to be flung with the heaviest millstone round their neck 
into the sea.’* 

And He goes on to warn them that no sacrifice could be too great |f it 
enabled them to escape any possible temptations to put such stumbling-blocks 
in the way of their own souls, or the souls of others. Better cut off the right 
hand, and enter lieaven maimed — better hew off the right foot, and enter 
heaven halt — better tear out the right eye, and enter heaven blind — than 


* Urnco {Training of tlw. Twelve, j). 2.34) quotes aii apt illnstration from the life of Baxter, wliosn 
followers condemned Sir Matthew Halo as nneouvorted, because ho did not attend their weekly i)rayer 

meotinjjs! “I,” said Baxter “that have seen his loro to all good men, and the blainelessness 

of liis life, thought hotter of his piety than of mine own.” (Beliquim Baxter, iii. 47.) 

* On another weasion Christ liiul said whn^ seemed to bo the reverse of this— viz., “He who is not with 

mo is against me” (Matt. xii. 30). But it is easy to see that the two truths ft® but complementary to 
each other. “Qui n’a appris dans le eours d’uiie vie active, quo, selon los circonstances et les porsounes, 
eolui qui 8’absti(‘nt do eoncoiirir ot so tiont ,‘i I’cearto tant6t donne appni et force, tantdt au contrairo iraitet 
entrtlve?” (Guizot, i. 279). Contrast the qmot insight and wisdom of this remark with Renan s 

“deux regies de proselytismo tout a fait opposcos et une contradiction amende par une lutte passionuec. 
Cf. Sueton. Jnl. Caen. 75 ; “Denuntianto Pompcio, pro hostibus so liabitumm qui roipublicae defnissent. 
ipse modios et neutrius partis suorum sibi numoro futuros pronuntiavit.” (I owe this remarkaby 
apposite reference to Mr. Garnett.) . 

■' MilAot irmis, “ass millstone” (Matt, xviii. 6; Luke xvii. 2). The rochem, or runnerstone, i.^. * ® 
npi>er millstouc, so heavy as to bo turned by an ass. 
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suffer liaiid or foot or eye to be the ministers of sins which should feed the 
undying worm or kindle the quenchless flame. Better be drowned in this 
world with a millstone round the neck, than carry that moral and spiritual 
millstone of uhresifited temptation which can drown the guilty soul in the fiery 
lake of alienation and despair. For just as salt is sprinkled over every sacrifice 
for its purification, so must every soul be purged by salt, or by fire, or by 
both : by the salt of God’s truth freely applied to the soul by the reason 
and the conscience; or, if not, then by the fire of God’s afflicting judgments, — 
the fire which purges, and so saves from the second and worse fire, which 
consumes. Let this refining, purging, purifying salt of searching self-judgment 
and self-severity be theirs. Let not this salt lose its savour, lest they should 
need the more agonising purge of God’s dross-destroying fire. “ Have salt in 
yourselves, and be at peace with one another.”^ 

And thus, at once to confirm the duty of this mutual peace which they had 
violated, and to show them that, however deeply rooted be God’s anger against 
those who lead others astray, they must never cherisli liatred even against 
those who had most deeply injured them. He taught them how, first by private 
expostulation, then if necessary by public appeal, at once most gently and 
most effectually to deal with an offending brother. Peter, in the true spirit of 
Judaic formalism, wanted a specific limit to the number of times when 
forgiveness should be granted ; but Jesus taught that the times of forgiveness 
should be piactically unlimited.® He illustrated that teaching by the beautiful 
parable of Ithe servant, who, having been forgiven by his king a debt of ten 
thousand talents, immediately afterwards seized his fellow-servant by the throat, 
and would not forgive him a miserable little debt of one hundred pence, a sum 
1,250,000 times smaller than that which he himself had been forgiv'cn. The 
child whom Jesus had held in His arms might have understood that moral ; 
yet how infinitely more deep must its meaning be to us — who have been 
trained from childhood in the knowledge of His atoning love — than it could 
have been, at the time when it was spoken, to even a Peter or a John. 

’ Isa. i xriii , 15. Wa are again reminded of that fine saying already quoted, “ Ho who ia near me, 
w near the fire." 

* The Babldnie rule only admitted "a triple forgiveness, reforriug to Amos i. 3 ; Job xxxili. 2!> (marg., 
'“twice" and “thrice”). 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

A BRIEF REST IN CAPERNAUM. 


‘ Vado ot scito nos osse in alio rogno reges 'ot filios regis.”’ — Luther, in Matt. xiii. 

NE more incident, related by St. Matthew only, 
marked His brief stay on this occasion in Caper- 



naum. 


From time immemorial there was a precedent 
> for collecting, at least occasionally, on the recur- 

^ rencc of every census, a tax of “ half a shekel, after 

the shekel of the sanctuary,” of every Jew who had 
reached the age of twenty years, as a “ransom foi 
his soul,” unto the Lord.® This money was de\oted 
to the service of the Temple, and was expended on the 
purchase of the sacrifices, scapegoats, red heifers, incense, 

' “ Go and know that wc are, iu another kingdom, kings and 

Pixod. XXX. 11—16. The English “tribute-money” is vague and incorrect; for the tribute 
denarius paid to the Roman emperor. 
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shewbread, and other expenses of the Temple service. After the return from 
the captivity, this bekah,, or half-shekel, became a voluntary annual ta.\ ol' a 
third of a shekel;^ but at some subsequent period it had again returned to 
its original amount. This tax was paid by every Jew in every part of the 
world, wither rich or poor; and, as on the first occasion of its payment, te 
show that the souls of all alike are equal before God, “the rich paid no 
more, and the poor no less.” It produced vast sums of money, which were 
conveyed to Jerusalem by honourable messengers.^ 

This tax was only so far compulsory that when first demanded, ou the 
1st of Adar, the demand was made quietly and civilly; if, however, it had 
not been paid by the 25th, then it seems that the collectors of the contri- 
bution {tobhtn shekalim) might take a security for it from the defaulter. 



TETUADRACIIM Ol’ v^NTrOCll.* 


Accordingly, almost immediately upon our Lord’s return to Capernaum, 
these tobhin shekalim came to St. Peter, and asked him, quite civilly, as the 
liabbis had directed, “ Does not your master pay the didrachmas ? 

The question suggests two difficulties — viz., Why had our Lord not been 


' Neh. X. 32, , , „ 

= Philo (De Monarch, ii. 3) calls them Upoiro/iitol Taking the shekel roughly at Is. hd., the collection 


would produce £'75,000 for every million contributors. 

“ The didraelumm wa.s a Greek coin exactly equivalent to half a shokol; tho stater or silver tef/a- 
(h-achmum was a shekel. The stater and tho Roman denarius (which ivas ratla'i- more than a fourth 
rif its valuo) were the two common coins at this tiiiio: the actual didnichm hail falhui into t isusc. l 
is true that the T.YY translate shvltel by Si'SpaxM®*', and half-shokel by rod SiSpdxpoo. but it w now 
generally agreed that this is because they adopt the Alexaiidriaii, not the Attic scale. The \aluo o a 
didrachm was about oighteen-peuce. 


^ This engranng has been given a.s an example of tho Mcr (or .staudrmi priut*), "lut h oxirUn rtirivspoii.lcd 
ill value to two half-shekels, and so would servo for the tax-tnom y for our Lord ami St 1 t tcr. Ant uu. i 
was the city nearest to Galilee which had such an issue at this time. Tho obverse bears the bust ut Au-ii> dis, 
with tho legend KAI2APO:S 5EBA2TOY, (The coin) “of Ca‘s;ir Au-usliis” -tlie word :SEBAiT 02 ^ iv\eieii. ) is 
perpetuated in fenglish memory by Sebastopol (hr., “Uio city of Augustus”). On tbo iwer.MMs the ^ 

of the Genius of Antioch, havmg her feet on tho luek of the youthtul Uiver-god ' 

that control over the stream which'; j'modern Loudon finds so hard a probltni. aioun. ‘ 

MHTPOnOAEfl:i(“ Of the Metropolwof tho Antiocheans”). In the field are the luonograins , 

^«nply the 36th year from the batti of Actimn, and the olth year from tho battle ot lliarsalia. .huh both 
forri'Rpond to A.D. 5. is a monogi’ain for ANTloCII. 
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asked for this contribution in previous years ? and why was it now demanded 
in autumn, at the apprcxich of the Feast of Tabernacles, instead of in the 
month Adar, some six months earlier ? The answers seem to be that priests 
•and eminent rabbis were regarded as exempt from the tax; that our Lord’s 
frequent absence from Capernaum had caused some irregularity ; and that it 
was permitted to pay arrears some time afterwards.^ 

The fact that the collectors inquired of St. Peter instead of asking Jesus 
Himself, is another of the very numerous indications of the awe which He 
inspired even into the heart of His bitterest enemies; as in all probability the 
fact of the demand being made at all shows a growing desire to vex His life and 
to ignore His dignity. But Peter, with his usual impetuous readiness, without 
waiting, as he should have done, to consult his Master, replied, “Yes.”* 

If he had thouglit a moment longer — if he had known a little more — if 
he had ev^n recalled his own great confession so recently given — ^his answer 
might not have come so glibly. . This money was, at any rate, in its original 
significance, a redemption-money for the soul of each man ; ® and how could 
the Redeemer, who redeemed all souls by the ransom of His life, pay this 
money-ransom for His own ? And it was a tax for the Temple services. How, 
then, could it be due from Him wliose own mortal body was the new .spiritual 
Temple of the Living God ? He was to enter the vail of the Holiest with 
the ransom of His own blood. But He paid what He did not owe, to save 
us from that wliich we owed, but could never pay.* 

Accordingly, when Peter entered the house, conscious, perhaps, by this 
time, that his answer had been premature — ^perhaps also conscious that at tliat 
moment there were no means of meeting even this small demand upon their 
scanty store — Jesus, without waiting for any expression of his embarrassment, 
at once said to him, “ What thinkest thou, Simon ? the kings qf the earth, 
from whom do they take tolls and taxes ? from their own sons, or from those 
who are not their children?” 


* There even seems to Ijo some evidence (addneod by Grcswell, Dissert, ii. 377) to show that it might 
he paid at cither of the yearly fciisls. 

* It appears (Jost, Gesck. cles Jiulenlh. i. 218) that there had been a great dispute between the 
Pharisees and Saddueccs as to whether this tax should bo voluntary or couipnlsory, and that, after 
long debate, the Pharisees liad carried the day. Perhaps, therefore, the demand was made of our Lord 
by way of testing which side He would take, and if so we may understand Hie words to St. Peter w 
sanctioning the universal principle that all gifts to God should be given “ not grudgingly or of necessity. 
fiee a very interesting article by Professor Plumptre, in Smith’s Bibl. Did., on “Tribute.” 

’ Exod. XXX. 11, 12. 

* Of. Ps. Ixix. 5 i Aug. jSeim 155. 
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There could be but one answer — “ From those who are not their children.” 

“Then,” said Jesus, “the sons are free.” I, the Son of the Great King, 
and even thou, who art also His son, though in a different way, are not 
bound to pay this tax. If we pay it, the payment must be a matter, not of 
positive obligation, as the Pharisees have lately decided, but of free and cheerful 
giving. 

There is something beautiful and even playful in this gentle way of showing 
to the impetuous Apostle the dilemma in which his hasty answer had placed 
his Lord. We see in it, as Luther says, the fine, friendly, loving intercourse 
which must have existed between Christ and His disciples. It seems, at the 
same time, to establish the eternal principle that religious services should be 
maintained by spontaneous generosity and an innate sense of duty rather 
than in consequence of external compulsion. But yet, what is lawful is not 
always expedient, nor is there anything more thoroughly unchristian than the 
violent maintenance of the strict letter of our rights. The Christian will 
always love rather to recede from something of his privilege — to take less than 
is his due. And so He, in whose steps all ought to walk, calmly added, 
“Nevertheless, lest we should offend them” (put a difficulty or stumbling-block 
in their way), “ go thou to the sea and cast a hook, and take the first fish that 
coraeth up; and opening its mouth thou shalt find a stater-.' that take and 
give unto them for Me and for thee.”' In the very act of submission, as 
Bcngel finely says, “ His majesty gleams forth.” lie would pay the con- 
tribution- to avoid hurting the feelings of any, and especially because His 
Apostla^had promised it in His behalf : but He could not pay it in an ordinary 
way, because that would be to compromise a principle. In obeying the law 
of charity, and of self-surrender. He would also obey the laws of dignity and 
truth. “ He pays the tribute, therefore,” says Clarius, “ but taken from a 
fish’s mouth, that His majesty may be recognised.”® 

When Paulus, with somewhat vulgar jocosity, calls this “a miracle for 
half-a-crown,” he only shows his own entire misconception of the fine ethical 

‘ A stater equals four draebmas; it was a little more tlian tliree sliilliiigs and w.as exactly the sum 
required for two people. The tax was not demanded of the other Aposlli's, porhap-s Iwcauso Capernaum 
Was not their native town. Tho shulchanim, or bankers to whom it, was ordinarily j>ai<l. -sat in each city 
receive it on Adar 15. (Our information on tho subject i-s maiidy dci-ived from tho Mishna ti-.act 
Shekalin.) 

’ Wl, "instead of”— because the money was redemption money; ‘‘for nio and tor tlico —not for 
“-V because the money was paid Jiflorently for each. Of. John xx. 17. (Alford.)— An interesting paraUel 
« a Kng paying his own tax iajTOncod by Wotstcin. 

Trench, On the JlfiraclesT^406. His entire treatment of tliis miracle is suggestive and beautilul. 
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lessons wliicli are involved in the narrative, and which in this, as in every other 
instance, separate our Lord’s miracles from those of the Apocrypha, Yet I 
agree with the learned and thoughtful Olshausen in regarding this as the most 
difficult to comprehend of all the Gospel miracles — as being in many respects 
sui generis — as not lalling under the same category as the other miracles of 
Christ. “ ft is remarkable,” says Archbishop Trench, “ and is a solitarg 
instance of the kind, that the issue of this bidding is not told us.” He goes on, 
indeed, to say that the narrative is evidently intended to be miraculous, and 
this is the impression which it has almost universally left on the minds of 
those who read it. Yet the literal translation of our Lord’s words may most 
certainly be, “on opening its mouth, thou shaft get, or obtain,^ a stater;” 
and although there is no difficulty whatever in supposing that a fish may 
have swallowed the glittering coin Jis it was accidentally dropped into the 
water,® nor should I feel the slightest difficulty in believing — as I hope that 
this book, from its first page to its last, will show — that a miracle might liave 
been wrought, yet the peculiarities both of the miracle itself and of the manner 
in which it is narrated, leave in my mind a doubt as to whether, in this 
instance, some essential particular may not have been either omitted or left 
unexplained. 

' This is a thoroughly classical and largely substantiated use of €upi(rHtif, “ I find ’’ or “ get.” See Liddell 
and Scott, s,v,; and for New Testament instances, see Hob. ix. 12; Luke i. 30; xi. 9; John xii, 14; 
Acts vii. 46. U 

' Of this there are abundant instances. There is no need to refer to the story of Polycrates (HorOd. 
iii. 42), or to Augustine, De Civ. Bel, xxii. 8. Mackerel are to this day constantly caught by thoir 
swallowing a glittering piece of tin. 



ST. I’ETEii’s i isii {Chromis Simonis). ruoM the lake of oalilee. 
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CHAPTER XXX IX. 

JESUS AT THE FEAST OF TABERNACI.F.S. 


“Ecco Innocoos inter peccatores; jiistus inter roprobos; pius inter iniprobos.” Ltjcolputjp. 

Vita Christi, p. 118. 
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T was not likely that Jesus should have been able to 
live at Capernaum without the fact of His visit being 
known to some of the inhabitants. But it is clear that 
His stay in the town was very brief, and that it was of a 
strictly private character. The discourse and the inci- 
dent mentioned in the last cliapter are the only records 
of it which are left. 

But it was now autumn, and all Galilee was in the 
of preparation which preceded the starting of the annual 
caravan of pilgrims to one of the three great yearly feasts 
— the Feast of Tabernacles. That feast — the Feast of 
Ingathering — was intended to commemorate the pa.'^sage of 
the Israelites through the wilderness, and Avas celebrated 
such universal jojj^ that both Josephus and Philo call it “ the holiest 

* “To the Innocent id^ng sinners; the Just among reprobates; the Holy among the vile. ’ 
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and greatest feast,” and it was known among the Jews as "the Feast” 
pre-eminently.^ It was kept for seven consecutive days, from the l5th to the 
21st of Tisri, and the eighth day was celebrated by a holy con- 
vocation. During the seven days the Jews, to recall their desert 
wanderings, lived in little succdlh, or booths made of the thickly- 
foliaged boughs of olive, and palm, and pine, and m3rrtle, and each 
person carried in his hands a lulab, consisting of palm-branches, or 
willows of the brook, or fruits of peach and citron.® During the 
week of festivities all the courses of priests were employed in turn; 
seventy bullocks were offered in sacrifice for the seventy nations of 
the world the Law was daily read,* and on each day the Temple 
trumpets sounded twenty-one times an inspiring and 
triumphant blast. The joy of the occasion was 
doubtless deepened by the fact that the feast fol- 
lowed but four days after the awful and comforting 
ceremonies of the Great Day of Atonement, in which 
a solemn cxination was made for the sins of all the 
people. 

On the eve of their departure for this feast the 
family and relations of our Lord — those who in the 
Gospels are invariably called His “ brethren,” and 
some of whose descendants were known to j^rly 
tradition as the Desposypi — came to Him fori; the 
last time with a well-meant but painful an<|| pre- 
sumptuous interference. They^ — ^like the Pharisees, 
and like the multitude, and like Peter — ^fancied that 
they knew better than Jesus Himself that line of 
conduct which would best accomplish His work and 
hasten the universal recognition of His claims. They 
came to Him with the language of criticism, of dis- 
content, almost of reproaches and complaints. “ Why 
this unreasonable and incomprehensible secrecy ? it 



ll’lah and citron. 


* J os. AntL viii. 4, § 1 ; xi. 5, § 5. See oil the details of ' 

Xuinb. XXIX. 12 — ^38; Neh. viii. 15; 2 Msec, x. 6, 7; Exod. xxiii* 1 » 
Lev. xxiii. 34, seqq. ; Dout. xvi. 13 — 15. 

- Lev. xxiii. 40, marg, 

* 'Hiirteen bullocks the first day, tAvolvo the second, eleven the third, tod so on. 

^ Noh. viii. 18. Cf. John vii. 19. 
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contradicts Thy claims ; it discourages Thy followers. Thou hast disciples in 
Judaea : go thither, and let them too see Thy works which Thou doest ? If 
Thoa does* ftesa things, manifest Thyself to the world.” If they could use 
such langl^ to their Lord and Master- if they conld, as it were, thus 
challenge His power to the proof-it is but too ,,la!n that their knowledge 
of Him was so narrow and inadequate as to justify the sad parenthesis of the 



VAUIOOS roiiM.s OP TABEUN.tfLES. (From .Samihusius' Jfisehmi 


e oved Evangelist — “for not even His brethren Iielieved on Hiin.” He was 
stianger unto His brethren, -even an alien unto His ruother’s children.^ 
buch dictation on their part — the bitter fruit of impatient vanity and uu- 
^intual ignorance showed indeed a most blamable presumption ; ^ yet our 
OH only answered them with calm and gentle dignity. “No; my time to 
ifest myself to the world — which is ^our world also, and which therefore 
nnot hate you as it hates me — is not yet come. Go ye uji to this feast. 1 


the fifrdfirjOi ipT€d0tv, “depart hence,” of Joliii vil. is a .stylo of bold iinporativo 
^oiost have adopted who presumed on their close earthly relationship; ajid they seem 

OOsly to exclude thegfjlelves from the number of His di.sciplcs. 
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choose not to go up to this feast, for not yet has my time been fulfilled.” ^ 
So he answered them, and stayed in Galilee. 

“ I go not up yet unto this feast ” is the rendering of the English version, 
adopting the reading oinra, '‘not but even if om, “not,” be the true 

reading, the meaning is substantially the same.® The otnra in the next clause, 
“ my time has not yd been fulfilled,” distinetly intimated that such a time 
would come, and that it was not His object to intimate to His brethren — whose 
utter want of sympathy and reverence had just been so unhappily displayed — 
when that time would be. And there was a reason for this. It was essential 
for the safety of His life, which was not to end for six months more — ^it was 
essential for the carrying out of His Divine purposes, which were closely 
en woven with the events of the next few days — that His brethren should not 
know about His plans. And therefore He let them depart in the completest 
uncertainty as to whether or not He intended to follow them.® Certain as they 
were to be asked by multitudes whether lie was coming to the feast, it was 
necessary that they should be able to answer, with perfect truthfulness, that 
He was at any rate not coming with them, and that whether He would come 
before the feast was over or not they could not tell. And that this must have 
occurred, and that this must have been their answer, is evident from the; fact 
that the one question buzzed about from ear to ear in those gay and Ibusy 
streets was, “ Where is He ? is lie here already ? is He coming A|iiid as 
He did not appear. His whole character. His whole mission, were disWssed. 
The words of approval were vague and timid, “ He is a good man th^^words 
of condemnation were bitter and emphatic, “Hay, but He is a meMh — He 
deceiveth the people.” Hut no one dared to speak openly his full thou^f about 
Him ; each seemed to distrust his neighbour ; and all feared to commit them- 

' Tlio ^vafiaiua lias the sense so frequently found in the present: “I am not for going up;” “I do not 
choose to go up.” 

2 Tischendorf reads ovk, “ not,” with n, D, K, the Cureton Syriac, &c. ; on the other hand, “ not yot,” is 
the reading of B, E, F, G, H, &c. What seems decisive in favour of ovk, “not/* is that it was more likely to be 
altered than the other ; “ iiroclivi lectioni pmostat ardiia” — “ the difficult reading is preferalA to the easier.” 

® As early as the third century after Christ, tlie philosopher Poridiyry, one of the bittemt and ablest of 
those who assaulted Christianity, charged our blessed Lord with deception in this incideut^y and it is there- 
fore clear that in his time the reading was ovk, “ not ” (ap. Jer. Adv. Pelag, iv. 21). Ai^f even an eniiuont 
Christian commentator like Meyor has suppostjd that, in this instance, Jesus subseqiuily changed His 
purpose, Tlie latter supposition is precarious, perliaps wholly irreverent; the former i^Uttorly senseless. 
For even if Porphyry supposed that it could have happened, he must have, seen horn preposterous was 
the notion of St. John’s holding such a view. It therefore seems to me a matter of » consequence what- 
ever wJiothcr “not” or *‘not yet” be read; for it is quite clear that. the Evangeljif^^w nothing iu 
language of our Lord but tlie desire to exclude His brethren from any certam knowledge of His plans. 

^ John vii. 11. 
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selves too far while the opinion of the “ Jews,” i.e., of the leading Priests and 
Pharisees, had not been finally or decisively declared. 

And suddenly, in the midst of all these murmurs and discussions, in the 
middle of the feast, Jesus, unaccompanied apparently by His followers, un- 
heralded by His friends, appeared in the Temple, and taught. By what 
route He had reached the Holy City — how He had passed through the 
bright thronged streets unnoticed — 'whether He joined in the innocent mirth 
of the festival — whether He too lived in a little sitcca/t of palm-leaves during 
the remainder of the week, and wandered among the brightly-dressed crowds of 
an Oriental gala day with the Mali and citron in His hands — whether His 
voice was heard in the Hallel, or the Great Hosanna — we do not know. All 
that is told us is that, throwing Himself, as it were, in full confidence on the 
protection of His disciples from Galilee and those in Jerusalem, He was suddenly 
found seated in one of the large halls which opened out of the Temple courts, 
and there He taught. 

For a time they listened to Him in awe-struck silence; but soon the old 
scruples recurred to them. “ He is no authorised Babbi ; He belongs to no 
recognised school ; neither the followers of Hillel nor those of Shammai claim 
Him ; He is a' Nazarene ; He was trained in the shop of the Galilean carpenter ; 
how knoweth this man letters, having never learned ? ” As though the fev; 
who are tatlght of God — whose learning is the learning of a pure heart and an 
enlightened- eye and a blameless life — did not unspeakably transcend in wisdom, 
and therrfjSte also in the best and truest knowledge, those whose learning has 
hut comevfi*om other men ! It is not the voice of erudition, but it is, as the old 
Greek tiiinker says, the voice of Inspiration — the voice of the divine Sibyl — 
which, .jittering things simple and unperfumed and unadorned, reacheth through 
myriads of years. 

J^us understood their looks. He interpreted their murmurs. He told them 
that His learning came immediately from His Heavenly Father, and that they, 
too, if they did God’s will, might learn, and might understand, the same high 
lessons. In all ages there is a tendency to mistake erudition for learning, 
knowledge for wisdom; in all ages there has been a slowness to comprehend 
that true learning of the deepest and noblest character may co-e.xist with 
complete and utter ignorance of everything which absoi’bs and constitutes the 
learning of the schools. In one sense — Jesus told His hearers — they knew 
the law which Moses had given them ; in another they were pitiably ignorant 
®f it. They could not understand its principles, because they were not ‘ faithful 
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to its precepts.”^ And then Ho asked them openly, “Why go ye about to 
kill me ?” 

That determination to kill Him was known indeed to Him, and known to 
some of those who heard Him, hut was a guilty secret which had been con- 
cealed from the majority of the multitude.- Thmi answered the question, while 
the others kept their guilty silence. “Thou hast a devil,” the people 
answered;^ “ who goeth about to kill Thee?” Why did they speak with such 
supcrHuous and brutal bluntness? Do not we repudiate with far less flaming 
indignation a charge which we know to be not only false, but wholly pre- 
posterous and foundationless ? Was there not in the minds even of this not 
'yet wholly alienated multitude an uneasy sense of their distance from the Speaker 
— of that unutterable superiority to themselves which pained and shamed and 
irritated them? Were they not conscious, in their carnal and vulgar aspira- 
tions, that this Prophet came, not to condescend to such views as theirs, but to 
raise them to a region where they felt that they could not breathe? Was 
there not even then in their hearts something of the half-unconscious hatred 
of vice to virtue, the repulsion of darkness against light? Would they have 
said, “Thou hast a devil,” when they heard Him say that some of them were 
plotting against His life, if they luid not felt that they were themselves capable 
at almost any moment of joining in — aye, with their own hands of executing — 
so base a plot ? 

Jesus did not notice their coarse insolence. He referred them to that one 
work of healing on the Sabbath day,^ at which they were all still marvelling, 
with an empty wonder, that He who had the power to perform such a deed 
should, in performing it, have risen above their empty, ceremonial, fetisli-vvor- 
shipping notions of Sabbath sanctity. And Jesus, who ever loved to teach 
the lesson that love and not literalism ip the fulfilling of the Law, showed 
them, even on their own jiurely ritual and Levitical principle, that His word 
of healing had in no respect violated the Sabbath at all. For instance, Moses 
had established, or rather re-established, the ordinance of circumcision on the 
eighth day, and if that eighth day happened to be a Sabbath, they without 
scruple sacrificed the one ordinance to the other, and in spite of the labour 
which it involved, performed the rite of circumcision on the Sabbath day. 
If the law of circumcision superseded that of the Sabbath, did not the law of 

' Of. Ecclus. xxi. 11, “He that heepeth the law of the Lord getleth the understanding thereof,” 
iiv. J/)— 17, 20, 21 ; sec too Job xxviii. 28.) 

^ Jolin vii. 20, “the multitude,” not ‘*tbo Jews/* 


3 John V. b. 
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Mercy? If it was right by a series of actions to inflict a painful wound, 
was it wrong by a single word to effect a total cure?* If that, which was 
at the best but a sign of deliverance, could not, even on account of tlie Sabbatli, 
be postponed for a single day, why was it criminal not to have postponed for 
the sake of the Sabbath a deliverance actual and entire-P And then He 
summed His self-defence in the one calm word, “Do not be ever judging by 
the mere appearance, but judge a righteous judgment;”" instead of being 
permanently content with a superficial mode of criticism, come once for all to 
some principle of righteous decision. 

His hearers were perplexed and amazed. “ Is this He against whose liie* 
some are plotting? Can He be the Messiah? Nay, He cannot be ; for we 
know whence this speaker comes, whereas they say that none sludl know* whence 
the Messiah shall have come when He appears.” 

There was a certain irony in the answer of Jesus. Tliey knew whence He 
came and all about Him, and .yet, in very truth. Ho came not of Himself, but 
from one of whom they knew nothing. Tliis word maddened still more some 
of His hearers. They longed but did not dare to seize Him, and all the more 
because there were some whom these words convinced, and who appealed to His 
many miracles as irresistible proof of Ilis. sacred claims."' The Sanhedrin, seated 
in frequent session in their stone hall of meeting within the immediate precincts 
of the Temple, were, by means of their emissaries, kept informed of all that He 
did and said, and, without seeming to do so, watched His every movement with 
malignant and jealous eyes. These whispered arguments in Ilis favour, this 
deepened awe of Him and belief in Him, which, despite their authority, was 
growing up under their veiy eyes, seemed to them at once humiliating and 
dangerous. They detennined on a bolder course of action. They sent out 
emissaries to seize Him suddenly and stealthily, at the lii-st opjxjrtunity which 
should occur. But Jesus showed no fear. lie was to be with them a little 
longer, and then, and not till then, should He return to Him that sent Hitn.*^ 
Then, indeed, they would seek Him — seek Him, not as now with hostile 

* Stior quotes from the Rabbis a remark to this very effect, “('irciimcision, wliieli is one of tlio 24S 
iJiembers of the body, supersedes the Sabbath; how much more whole boily of a man?” 

John Aii. 24, Kpivtrt . . , dWa . . . KpivaTf, “Do not l >0 judging . . . but . . . judge oni*(‘ for all.^ 

‘ It is a remarkable fact that tho Jews have never attempted to deny the reality ot tlio iuii*m*lcs wliioU 
wrought. All that the Toldutli JesliUt and similar lH)oks, can say is that Do pci-fonucd them by 
laeaua of the BhemhaTniftie^liorash, the “ Totragrammaton,” or sacred name. For the prepost i^rous legend by 
J! account for ‘‘that man^’ (as in their hatred they always ('all Himi liaving leai*nt lli(3 pronuncia- 

«on of the name, see the translation of tho Toldoth by Huldric (J 705), or Wagenseil,' Tela ignea Saianae, 1681. 

Cf. John viii. 21. 
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intentions, but in all the crushing agony of remorse and shame ; but thoii searel) 
would be in vain. His enemies wholly failed to understand the allusion. In 
the troubled and terrible days which were to come they Avoxdd understand it 
only too bitterly and well. How they could only jceringly conjecture that 
possibly He had some wild intention of going to teach among the Oeutiles.’ 

So passed this memorable day; and again, on the last day of the feast,® 
Jesus was standing in the Temple. On each day of the seven, and, possibly, 
even on the eighth, there was a significant and joyous ceremony. At early 
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morning tlie people repaired to the Temple, and when the moniimj;* saerifiee 
had been laid on tUe altar, one of the priests went down with a ^ohh^n ewer to 
the Pool of Siloam, not far from the foot of Mount Sion. TIkuv, witli gieat 

* ^lacriropa rwv *EAA 7 ^Ea>E, litonilly tlispiTsioii of ilio Grook.s ’ (Jolni vii. iih'.miis in all pro- 
bability, “ Gontilo couiitnes ainoiiiif wliirli Jow.s aro ili.'^porstMl." And such a notion \v<»ul(l to those 

bijyoti'd JowH only too ridiculous. A nn)dcni Kabbi at Jerusalem did not know in wbat cjiiartri* of tlio globe 
be was living’, had nevoi* hoard the name Europe, ajul ealled all otlu‘r parts of the world except Palestine, 
(^hutseloretsf i.e., “outside the Holy Ijaiid! ’’ (Frankl, Jetrs in the Hast, ii. Ikt. E. HV.) 

Tlio feast lasted seven days, but it is uneertaiu whether l)y “tlie last day, that great day ot the 
feast, the soventli day is intendecl, which was the proper conelu.sioii of tin* least, or the eiglitb, on ivliieli 
1 be booths wore taken down, but on which then^ were special otb'rings and a holy coiNoeaf ion (ISumb. 
Axix. 36 — 38). It is said that the seventh, not being distinguished from th(» other <lays, eaimot he ealbul 
1 be groat day;” but on the other hand, the hist day of a feast l.s always likely to bo onii'-plonoiis tor tie' 
''-est ot its eerouionies, and there seems to be at lejist some indication that such was aelually I lie easo 
iBnxtorf, 8yn, Jud, xxi.; see “ Feast of Tabernacles” in Smith's JJicf. the Hitde). One habbi Jinla 
Hakkodosh), in the tract Snccah, whkh is our chief autliority uii this subject, says that tbe water was 
l>oured out on the eighth as well as on the ])revious days {Siiccah, iv. t)', but tin' otbers dimy this 
(Suivnliusius, Mischna, ii. 276). The inghlli day of the Passover, ami c»f ^rahernaeb's, is in Peul. xvi. S, 
31, called atsereth (E. V. solemu assembly,” marg. “ day of restraint j. 
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solemnity, he drew three logs of water, wliich were then carried in triumphant 
procession through the water-gate into the Temple. As he entered the Temple 
courts the sacred trumpets breathed out a joyous blast, which continued till he 
reached the top of the altar slope, and there poured the water into a silver 
basin on the western side, while wine was poured into another silver basin on 
the Ciistcrn side. Then the Ilallcl was sung,^ and when they came to the verse 
“ Oh give thanks unto the Lord, lor lie is good : for His mercy endureth for 
ever,” each of the gaily-clad worshippers, as lie stood beside the altars, shook his 
lulab in triumph. In the evening they abandoned themselves to such rejoicing, 
that the llabbis say that the man who has not seen this “joy of the drawing 
water ” does not know what joy means." 

In evident allusion to this glad custom — perhaps in sympathy with that 
sense of something missing which succeeded the disuse of it on the eighth day 
of the feast— Jesus pointed the yearnings of the festal crowd in the Temple, as 
He had done those of the Samaritan woman by the lonely well, to a new truth, 
and to one which more than fullilled alike the spiritual (Isa. xii. 3) and the 
historical meaning (I Cor. x. 4) of the scenes which they had witnessed. He 
“stood and cried, If any man thirst, let him come unto me and drink. He that 
belicveth on me, as the Scripture hath said, out of his belly shall How rivers of 
living water.”'”' And tlie best of them felt in their inmost soul — and this is 
the strongest of all the evidences of Chri.stianity for those who believe heart and 
soul in a (Jod of love who cares for His children in the family of man — that 
they had deep need of a comfort and salvation, of the outpouring of a Holy 
Spirit, which He who spake to them could alone bestow. But the very fact 
that some were beginning openly to speak of Him as the Prophet and the 

^ Ps. cxiii.— cxviii. Tlio “Groat Hallol'’ is Ps. oxxxvi. 

“ Swxah, V. 2. Tlio toast was oallod Shhiadh heih hashoabah. Tho day was called the Hosanmh 
Rahhahf or “ Cjrc'at Hosaiiiiali/' Loeauso on tlio sovcidli day tlio Hallel was seven times snng. Tlie 
of tho ooremoiiy is quite olisoure, ])u( it is at least possible that tlie extra joy of it — tho procession'^, 
illuiniiiatioiis, daiioos — eoiniTioiiioratod tlio triumph of tho Pharisees in having got the better of Aloxaiidrf 
JanTuoiis, who, instead of pouring the water oil tlio altar, disdainfully poured it on the ground, 
Pharisees in their fury hurlod at liis head tlie citron-fruits which they wore carrying in their hands (hr' • 
xxiii. 40), and on liis railing liis iiau’cenaries to his aid, a massacre of nearly six thousand ensued (Pcfcu* 
boiirg, Hist. Pal. 98; Jos. Anti. xiii. I KiTplois aurhif “ they began to pelt him with tliou 

citrons”). This unauthorised use of (lie fruits as coiivenumt missiles seems not to have been rai*o {Succah, iv. O'. 

3 Cf. Isa. xliii. 20; Iviii. 11; Iv. 1 ; xii. J; and John iv. 14; 35; Rov. xxU. 17. These arc the 

nearest passages to “as tho Scripture hath said,” which must therefore bo interpreted as a fjciW'' 
allusion. No metaphor could bo more intc;n.so than that offered by tho longing for water in a dry aiKi 
ttiirstyland. To see tho eagonioss with which men and beasts alike rush to the fountain-side after journe}* 
in i'alestiue is a striking sight. Tho Arabs begin to sing and shout, constimtly repeating the 
“ »5nqw in tho sun ! snow in the sun 1 ” 
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Christ, only exasperated the otliers. They had a small difficulty of their own 
creating, founded on pure ignorance of fact, but which yet to their own narrow 
dogmatic fancy was irresistible— “ Shall Christ come out of Galilee ? must lie 
not come from Bethlehem ? of David’s seed ? ” ^ 

It was during this division of opinion that the officers whom the 1‘harisoei 
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CAPITAL BUILT INTO A WALL IN THE HAllAN ENCLO.sL'KE AT JLltlSALEM. 

had dispatched to seize Jesus, returned to them without having even attcm])ted 
to carry out their design. As they hovered among the Temple courts, as they 
stood half sheltered behind the Temple pillars, not unobserved, it may be, by 
Him for whom they were lying in wait, they too could not fail to bear some 
of the divine words which flowed out of TIis mouth. And, hearing them, they 
could not fulfil their mission. A sacred spell was upon them, which they were 

• Mieah v. 2 : laa. xi. 1 ; Jer. xxiii. 5, &c. 
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unable to resist ; a force infinitely more powerful than their own, unnerved their 
strength and paralysed their will. To listen to Him was not only to be disarmed 
in every attempt against Him, it was even to be half- con verted from bitter 
enemies to awe-struck disciples. “ Never man spake like this man, was all 





that they could say. 
bold disobedience to positive 
orders must have made tbein 
afraid of the possible con- 
THK HILLS UF <;alilke. sequeiiccs to themselves, but 

obedience would have required a courage even greater, to say nothing of that rank- 
ling wound wherewith an awakened conscience ever pierces the breast of crime. 

The Pharisees could only meet them with angry taunts. ‘‘What, ye too 
intend to accept this Prophet of the ignorant, this favourite of the accursed and 
miserable moh!'"^ Then Nicodemus ventured on a timid word, “Ought you 

^ Tlie eccloHiastical contempt of the Pharisees suri)assc(l, in its habitual spirit of scorn, the i 

Icnce of Paganism against ** the iiLaiiy.” 
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not to try, before you condemn Him?” They had no reply to the justice of 
that principle : they could only fall back again on taunts—" Are you then a 
Galiliean?” and then the old ignorant dogmatism, “Search, and look: for out 
of Galilee ariseth no prophet.” 

Where then, as we have asked already, was Gath-hepher, whence Jonah 
came? where Thisbe, whence Elijah came? where Elkosh, whence Nahum 
came? where the northern town whence Ilosea came? The more recent Jews, 
with better knowledge of Scripture, declare that the Messiah k to come from 
Galilee and they settle at Tiberias, because tlioy believe that He will rise 
from the waters of the Lake ; and at Safed, “ the city set on a hill,” because 
they believe that He will there first fi.v His tlirone. But there is no ignorance 
.so deep as the ignorance that will not know ; no blindness so incurable as the 
blindness which will not sec. And the dogmatism of a narrow and stolid 
prejudice which believes itself to be theological learning is, of all others, the 
most ignorant and the most blind. Such was the sj)irit in which, ignoring the 
mild justice of Nicodernus, and the marvellous im])ression made by Jesus even 
on their own ho.stile apparitors, the majority of tlie Sanhedrin broke ui), and 
went each to his own home. 


‘ F'Oe I,-a. ix. 1, 2, ;iiid llii.s is aaseiloil in iho Zohuf. 
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there must, however, be some a priori probability that its place was assigned 
with due reference to the order of events, and as there appear to be some 
obvious though indirect references to it in the discourses which immediately 
follow,^ I shall proceed to speak of it here, feeling no shadow of a doubt that 
the incident really happened, even if the form in which it is preserved to us 
is by no means indisputably genuine.® 

At the close of the day recorded in the last chapter, Jesus withdrew to the 
Mount of Olives. Whether He went to the garden of Gethsemaue, and to the 
house of its unknown but friendly owner, or whetlier — not having where to lay 
His head — He simply slept, Eastern fashion, on the green turf under those 
ancient olive-trees, we cannot tell ; but it is interesting to trace in Him once 
more that dislike of crowded cities, that love for the pure, sweet, Ircsh air, 
and for the quiet of the lonely hill, which we sec in all parts of His cai-eer 
on earth. There was, indeed, in Him nothing of that supercilious sentimentality 
and morbid egotism which makes men slu-ink from all contact with their brother- 

^ FjX, gr.f John viii. 15, 17, 24, 4G. 

* Tlie whole mass of mlical evidence may bo scon fully treated in Liicko's Commoniary (ihird (Mliiioii), 
ii. 24.‘l — 256. Wo may briefly summarise tlu^ grounds of its dubious j^^enuinciioss })y obsi'rviii^ that (1) it is 
not found in some of tlio best and ohh'st MSS. {ejj., w, A, B, 0, L); ^2) nor in inosi of tlio Fathers (r.y., 
Origon, Cyril, Chrysostom, Tlu'ophylact, Tertidliaii, C> [>riau) ; ( J) nor in many aneimit vtu’sioiis 
Saliidic, Coptic, and Gothic) ; (4) in other MSS. it is marked with obeli and asterisks, or a spaeo is loft 
for it, or it is inserted elscwliorc; (5) it coufaiiis an extraordinary imnibor of various readings (“there 
are various readings to almost tiV(u*y word” — Tischeudorf ) ; (G) it contains several cx])rossions not i>ls(‘whero 
found in St. John; and (7) it differs widely in some respects — ])artieularly in the constaul use of the con- 
necting 5c — from the style of St. John throughout the rest of the Gospel. Several of these argiiincnts 
arc weakened — (i.) by the fact that the diversities of rea<lings nmy be reduced to tlirci* main rccc’usions; 
(n.) that the rejection of the passage may Jiave been due to a falser dogmatical bias; (iii.) tliat the silcnco 
of some of the Fathers maybe accidental, and of ot tiers ])rudcn(ial. The argunnoits in its favour ai’c — 
1. It is found in some old and important uncials (D, F, G, H, K, IT) and in more Ilian 300 cursive MSS., 
in some of tho Itala, and hi the Vulgate. 2. The tendencies which led to its dt'lihcrate rcjirtion would 
have rendered all hut iinpossihle its invontioii or interpolation. 3. Tt is quoted Angu.slinc, Ambrose, 
and Jerome, and treated as genuine in tho A])ostolic constitutions. St. .loroinc’s (ostimony (Adr. Pdaif. 
m 6) ift particularly important, because be says that in his time it was found “in many ina nu scripts hotli 
Greek and Latin” — and it must be rciMeniborcd that nearly all of th(‘se must ]iav<‘ bt‘en eonsiih‘rably older 
than any which we now po8se.S8, Tlio main facts to be oUserved .an*, tliat though the dogmatic bias against 
the passage might be sufficient to account for its rejection, it gives ns no In^lp in explaining its want of 
i-eseinblanee to the stylo of St. John. A very simple hy])otlu\sis w^ill account for all diftimiltios. If wo 
suppose that the story of the woman accused befoi’e our Lord of many sins — to whicli Euselnus alludes 
h. iii. 39) as existing in the Gospel of the Hebrews — is identical with this, we may snppo.se, witlioiit 
^'^y improbability, either (i.) that St. John (as Alford hesitatingly suggevsts) may hm-e have ado])t(‘d a 
lairtioii of cuiTent synoptic tradition, or (ii.) that the story may have been di'rivcd originally from 
‘pias, the pupil of St. John, and having found its way into the Gospel of the Helirews, may liave 
)C(n adopted gradually into some MSS. of St. John’s Gospel (.see Eusid). nhi su 2 o\\ Many recent 
^‘ders adopt the suggestion of Holtzmann, that it kdongs to the “Tlr-maren.s,” or ground d(H*umeiit 
® Ihe Synoptists. Wlioever ombudied into tho Gospels this traditioually-reiiiembm-cMl story deserved 
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men; nor can they who would be His true servants belong to those merely 
fantastic philanthropists 

“Who sigh for wretehodiiess, yot shun tho wretched, 
hTursiiJg in some delicious solitude 
Their dainty loves and slothful sympathies.” ' 

On the contrary, day after day, while His day-time of work continued, we find 
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Him sacrificing all that was dearest and most elevating to His soul, and lu 
spite of heat, and pressure, and conflict, and weariness, calmly pursuing 
laboui’s of love ;iiiiid “ the luadding crowd’s ignoble strife.” But in the night- 
time, when men cannot work, no call of duty required His presence within the 
walls of Jerusalem ; and those who are familiar with the oppressive foulness of 
ancient cities can best imagine the relief which His spirit must have felt when 
He could escape from the close streets and thronged bazaars, to cross the ravjni. 

* Coloridgc, Belly iom Musings, 
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and climb the green slope beyond it, and be alone* with His Heavenly Father 
under the starry night. 

Blit when the day dawned His duties lay once more within the city walls. 


Mt'? 



THE MOUNT OF OLIVES. 






and in that part of the city where, 
almost alone, we hear of His pre- 
sence — in the courts of His Father’s 
house. And with the very dawn His enemies contrived a fresh plot against 
Him, the circumstances of which made their malice even more actually painful 
than it was intentionally perilous. 

It is probable that the hilarity and abandonment of the Feast of Tabernacles, 
which had grown to be a kind of vintage festival, would oftem dogenm’ate into 
3^cts of licence and immorality, and these would find more numerous opportu- 
iiities in the general disturbance of ordinary life caused by the dwelling of the 
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whole people in their little leafy booths. One such act had been detected 
during the previous night, and the guilty woman had been handed over to the 
Scribes’ and Pharisees. 

Even had the morals of the nation at that time been as clean as in the days 
when Moses ordained the fearful ordeal of the “water of jealousy”* — even had 
these rulers and teachers of the nation been elevated as far above their con- 
temporaries in the real, as in the professed, sanctity of their lives — the discovery, 
and the thnnitened punishment, of this miserable adulteress could hardly have 
failed to move every pure and noble mind to a compassion which would have 
mingled largely with the horror which her sin inspired. They might, indeed, 
even on those suppositions, have inflicted the established penalty Avith a stern- 
ness as inlle.xible as that of the Pilgrim Fatlicrs in the early days of Salem or 
Providence ; but the sternness of a severe and pure-hearted judge is not a 
stei'miess which precludes all pity ; it is a sternness which would not willingly 
inflict one unnecessary pang — it is a sternness ml incompatible with a righteous 
tenderness, but wholly incompatible with a mixtui'e of meaner and slighter 
motives, wholly incompatible with a spirit of malignant levity and hideous 
sport. 

But the spirit which actuated these Scribes and Pharisees was not by any 
means the spirit of a sincere and outraged purity. In the decadence of 
national life, in the daily familiarity with heathen degradations, in the gradual 
substitutioTi of a Levitical scrupulosity^ for a heartfelt religion, the morals of 
the nation had grown utterly corrupt. The ordeal of the “ water of jealou.sy ” 
had long been abolished, and the death by stoning as a punishment for 
adultery had been suffered to fall into desmdude. Not even the Scribes 
and Pharisees — for all their external religiosity — had any genuine horror of an 
impurity with which their own lives were often stained.'’ They saw in the 
accident which had ])ut this guilty woman into their power nothing but a 
chance of annoying, entrapping, possibly even endangering this Prophet of 
Galilee, whom they already rc'gardcd as their deadliest enemy. 

It was a custom among tlitf Jews to consult distinguished Eabbis in cases 

' It is o})servablo (liat in no other paswii^o of St. John’s Goapol (though frequently in the Synoptist®' 
are the Scribes mentioned among the enemies of Christ ; but boro a few MSS. read «' 
chief priests.” 

^ Numb. v. 14 — 29. 

^ As is di.stinctly proved by the admissions of the Talmud, and by the express testimony of Josoph''’' 
In t lie tract Sotah it is clear that the Mosaic ordeal of tlio “ water of jealousy ” had fallen into prftctic« 
desuetude from the commonness of the crime. We are there told that R. Johanan Ben 25ivkkai alwli.-*'"^ 
the use of it (see Snrenhusius, Mischna, ii. 290, 293). 
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of doubt and difficulty ; but there was no doubt or difficulty here. It was long- 
since the Mosaic law of death to the adulteress had been demanded or enforced ; 
and even if this had not been the case, the Eomau law would, in all probability, 
have prevented sucli a sentence from being put in execution. On the other 
hand, the civil and religious penalties of divorce w(;re open to the injured 
husband; nor did the case of this woman differ from that of any other who 
had similarly transgressed. JSTor, again, even if they liad honestly and sincerely 
desired the opinion of Jesus, could there have been llie slightest excuse for 
haling the woman herself into 11 is presence, and thus subjecting her to a moral 
torture which would be rendered all the more insnppoi-table I'rom the close 
seclusion of women in the East. 

And, therefore, to subject her to the superfluous horror of this odious 
publicity — to drag her, fresh from the agony of detection, into the sacred 
precincts of the Temple^- to subject this unveiled, dishevelh'd, terror-stricken 
woman to the cold and sensual curiosity of a malignant mob -to make her, 
with total disregard to her owm .suflerings, the mere ])assive instrument of 
their hatred against Jesus — and to do all this, not under the pressure of moral 
indignation, but in order to gratify a calculating malice — showed on tbeir parts 
a cold, hard cynicism, a graceless, pitiless, barbarous brutalily of In-art and 
conscience, which could not but prove, in every particular, revolting and hateful 
to One who alone was infinitely tender, because Tie alone was infinitely pure. 

And so they dragged her to Him, and set her in the midst - llagrant guilt 
sultjected to the gaze of stainless Innocence, degrade*! misery set belbrc the bar 
of perfect Mercy. And then, just as though tbeir hearts were not full of 
ciitrage, they glibly begin, with ironical deference, to sot before Him their ease. 
“ Master, this woman -was seized in the very act of adultery. Mow, ^fo-'ses in 
the Law commanded us to stone- mch ; but what saA'est Thoti about her?” 

They thought that now they had caught Him in a dilemma. They knew 
the divine trembling pity which had loved whore others hated, and praised 

‘ It is indeed said in tlio Talmud {Sotali, 1, •'>) iliat .idultorosses wevo to bo jinl^od at the pito of 
Nikanor, between the Court of tho Cent lies and that of the women ^Surciiihusius, Mifidnui, iii. 189); but 
this does not apply to the mere loose asking of an opinion, such as this was. 

■ 'OieToj rotavras, “such,” ia contemptuous; but wliero Wiis tlie partner of lier crime ? Tlit- Lawi'oramaiided 
that he too should he put to death (Lev. xx, 10). As to stoning being tlio proper pimislimi'iit ot adultery, 
a needless difficiUty seems to liave been raised (see Dent. xxii. 22 — 2t). 'I'liere is no ground wliatoor 
wr concluding with Lightfoot (flbr. Hvbr. ml loo.) that she was merely betrothed. (See Ewtild. (Jcsch. 
GhrUtua, 480; Alterthiimsh, 2rA—2i3S ; Hit/jg. Jnh. Mure. 209.) Tlio Rabbis say that “ de.ath," where 
*10 form of it is specified, is meant to bo strangulation ; but this is not tlio case (eoinparo Exod. xxxi. 14 
With Numb. XV. 32—35). 
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where others scorned, and encouraged where others crushed ; and they knew 
how that pity had won for Him the admiration of many, the passionate 
devotion of not a few. They knew that a publican was among His chosen, 
that sinners had sat witli Him at the banquet, and harlots unreproved' had 
bathed His feet, and listened to His words. Would He then acquit this 
woman, and so make Himself liable to an accusation of heresy, by placing 
Himself in open disaccord with the sacred and fiery Law? or, on the other 
hand, would He belie His own compassion, and be ruthless, and condemn r 
And, if He did, would He not at once shock the multitude, who were touched 
by His tenderness, and olfend the civil magistrates by making Himself liable 
to a charge of sedition ? How could Tie possibly get out of the difficulty ? 
Either alternative — lieresy or treason — accusation before the Sanhedrin or 
delation to the Procurator — opposition to the orthodo.v or alienation from the 
many — would serv'o equally w'cll their unscrupulous intentions. And one of 
these, they thought, follow. What a happy chance this weak, guilty 

woman had given them ! 

Not yet. A sense of ail their baseness, their hardness, their malice, their 
cynical parade of every feeling wliicb pity would temper and delicacy repress, 
rushed over the mind of Jesus. He blushed for His nation, for His race ; He 
blushed, not for the degradation of the miserable accused, but for the dce])er 
guilt of her unblushing accusers.' (blowing with uncontrollable disgust that 
modes of opposition so irredeemable in their meanness should be put in play 
against Him, and tliat He should be made the involuntary centre of such a 
shameful scene — indignant (for it cannot be irreverent to imagine in Him an 
intensified degree of emotions which even the humblest of His true followere 
would hav(5 shared) tliat the sacredness of His personal reserve should thus be 
shamelessly violated, and that those things which belong to the sphere of a noble 
reticence should be thus cynically obtruded on His notice — He bent Ilis face 
forwards from His seat, and as though He did not, or would not, hear them, 
stooped and wrote with His finger on the ground. 

For any others but such as these it would have been enough. Even if 
they failed to see in the action a symbol of forgiveness — a symbol that the 
memory of things thus written in the dust might be obliterated and forgotten' 

* In tho Rabbinical treatise Berachoth, R. Pii])a and others are reported to have said that it is betw 
for a man to throw himself into a furnace tlian t»» inako any one blush in public, which they deduce 
from Gen. xxxviii. 2.5. (Schwab, Berachoth, p. 4-04.) 

’ Comp. Jer. xvii. 13. 
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—still any but these could hardly have failed to interpret the gesture into a 
distinct indication that in such a matter Jesus would not mix HimseH’.^ Bitt 
they saw nothing and understood nothing, and stood there unabashed, still 
pressing their brutal question, still holding, pointing to, jeering at the woman, 
with no compunction in their cunning glances, and no relenting in their steeled 
hearts. 

The scene could not last any longer; and, therefore, raising Himself from 
His stooping attitude. He, who could read their hearts, calmly passed upon 
them that sad judgment involved in the memorable words — 

“Let liim that is without sin^ among 3'ou, first cast the stone at her.”'* 

It was not any abrogation of the Mosaic law ; it was, on the contrary, 
an admission of its justice, and doubtless it must have sunk heavily as a 
death-warrant upon the woman’s heart. But it acted in a manner wholly 
unexpected. The terrible law stood written ; it was not the time, it was not 
His Avill, to rescind it. But on the other Iiand, they themselves, by not acting 
on the law, by referi'ing the whole question to Him as though it needed a new 
solution, had practically confessed that the laAv was at present valid in theory 
alone, that it had fiillen into desuetude, and that even with His authority they 
had no intention of carrying it into action. Since, ther(‘f()re, the whole pro- 
ceeding was on their part illegal and irregular. He transfers it by those word.s 
from the forum of law to that of conscience. The judge may sometimes be 
obliged to condemn the criminal brought before liiin for sins of Avhich he has 
himself been guilty, but the position of the self-constitiilod accuser who eagerly 
demands a needless condemnation is very dilTerent. Herein to condemn her 
would have been in God’s sight most fatally to have eondemmed tlumiselves ; 
to have been the first to cast the stone at her would have been to crusli 
themselves. 

He had but glanced at them for a moment, but that glance had read their 
inmost souls. He had but calmly spoken a lew simple words, but those words, 
like the still small voice to Elijah at Horeb, had been more terrible than wind 
or earthquake. They had fallen like a spark of fire upon slumbering hearts, 
and lay burning there till “the blushing, shame-faced spirit” mutinied within 
them. The Scribes and Pharisees stood silent and fearful ; thc^' loo.sod their 
hold upon the woman ; their insolent glances, so full of guile and malice, fell 

* It seenin to have been well uiMlerstootl. See Wetsteiu (id h>r. 

* Le, free from the taint of this class of sins. Cf. Luke lii. 0 7. 

* Cf. Dent. xvii. 7. 
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guiltily to the ground. They who had unjustly inflicted, now justly felt the 
overwhelming anguish of an intolerable shame, while over their guilty con- 
.sciencos there rolled, in crash on crash of thunder, such thoughts as these ; — 
“ Therefore thou art inexcusable, O man, whosoever thou art that judges! : 
for whi'roin thou judgest anotlier, thou condemnest thyself: for thou that 
judges! doest the same things. But we are sure that the judgment of God is 
according to trulh against them which commit such things. And thinkest 
thou this, O man, tliat judgest them which do such things and doest the same, 
that thou shalt <'scapo the judgment of God? or despiscst thou the riches of 
His goodness, and forbearance, and long-suflering ; not knowing that the 
goodness oi‘ God leadeth thee to repentance? but after thy liardness and 
imptmitent heai t treasurest up to thyself wj-ath against the day of wrath and 
rev(‘latiou of the righteous judgment of God, who will render to ev'ery man 
according to liis deeds.” They were “ mch ” as tlie woman they had condemned, 
and tlu'y dared not stay. 

And so, with burning cheeks and cowed hearts, from the eldest to the 
youngest, one by one gradually, silently they slunk away. He would not add 
to their sliame ;ind confusion of face by watching them: He had no wish 
further to reveal Ills knowledge of the impure secrets of their hearts; Ho 
would not tempt them to brazen it out before Him, and to lie against the 
testimony of their own memories ; Go had stooped down once more, and was 
writing on the gi'ound. 

And when He once more raised His head, all the accusers had melted 
awaj' : only the woman still cowered before Him on the Temple-floor. She, too, 
mt(/hl have gone : none hindered her, and it might have seemed but natural 
that she should fly anywhere to escape her danger, and to hide her guilt aud 
shame. Bat remoi’se, and, it may be, an awful trembling gratitude, in winch 
hope struggled with despair, fixed her there before her Judge. His look, the 
most terrible of all to meet, because it was the only look that fell on her from 
a soul robed in the unapproachable majesty of a stainless innocence, was at the 
same time the most gentle, and the most forgiving. Her stay was a sigu of 
her penitence ; her penitence, let us trust, a certain pledge of her future forgive- 
ness. “ Two things,” as Ht. Augustine finely says, “ were here left alone 
together — Mi-sery and Mercy.” 

“Woman,” He asked, “where are those thine accusers? did no one convict 
tboe?” 

“ No man. Lord.” It was the only answer which her lips could find power 
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frame ; and then she received the gracious yet heart-searching permission to 
depart — 

“ Neither do I convict thee. Go ; henceforth sin no more.” 

Were the critical evidence against the genuineness of this passage far move 
overwhelming than it is, the stoiy would yet bear upon its surface tlic strongest' 
possible proof of its own- authentic trutli fulness. It is hardly too much to 
say that the mixture which it displays ol' tragedy and of temh'rness — the 
contrast which it involves between low, cruel cunniug, and exalted nobility 
of intellect and emotion — transcends all power of human imagination to have 
invented it; while the picture of a divine insight reading the inmost secrets of 
the heart, and a yet diviner love, which sees those inmost secrets with larger 
eyes than ours, furnishes us with a conception of the jiower and jx'rson of Jesus 
at once too lofty and too original to have been founded on anything but fact. 
No one could have invented, for few could even appreciate, the sovereign 
purity and ineffable chann — the serene authority ol' condemnation, and of 
pardon — by which the story is so deeply characterised. The repeated instances 
in which, without a moment’s hesitation, lie foiled the crafty designs of llis 
enemies, and in foiling them taught for ever some eternal ])rincipl(; of thouglit 
and action, are among the most unique and decisive proofs of His more than 
human wisdom; and yet not one of those gleams of saered light which wore 
struck from Him by collision with the malice or bate of man was l)rigbtor or 
more beautiful than this. The very fact that the narrative I'ound so little favour 
ill the early centuries of Church history — the fact that whole Churches regarded 
the narrative as dangerous in its tendency — the fact that eminent Fathers of 
tl'.e Chui’ch either ignore it, or speak of it in a semi-ajiologotic tone — in tli(?S(' 
facts we see the most decisive proof that its real moral and meaning are t<jo 
transcendent to admit of its having been originally invented, or interpolated 
without adequate authority into the sacred text. Vet it is strange that any 
should have failed to see that in the ray ol’ mercy which thus stivaniod Irom 
heaven upon the wretched sinner, the sin assumed an as]>ect tenl’old more 
heinous, tenfold more repulsive to the conscience of mankind — to every 
conscience which accepts it as a law of lilc that it should strive to he holy as 
Cod is holy, and pure as He is pure. 

However painful this scene must have been to the holy and loving heart 
cl the Saviour, it was at least alleviated by the sense of that compassionate 
<leliveranc8 — deliverance, we may trust, for Eternity, no less than lime 
^hich it had wrought for one guilty soul. Hut the scones that lollowod were 
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a climax of perpetual misunderstandings, fluctuating impressions, and bitter 
taunts, which caused the great and joyous festival to end with a sudden burst 
of rage, and an attempt of the Jewish leaders to make an end of Him — ^not by 
public accusation, but by furious violence. 

For, on the same day— the day of the feast if the last narrative has 

got displaced, the day after the feast if it 
belongs to the true sequence of events— 
Jesus continued those interrupted discourses 
which were intended almost for the last time 
to set clearly before the Jewish nation Jlis 
divine claims. 

He was seated at that moment in the 
Treasury — citlier some special building^ iu 
the Temple so called, or that part of the court 
of the women which contained the thirteen 
chests with trumpet-shaped openings — called 
fshopheroth — into which the people, and espe- 
cially the Pharisees, used to cast their gifts. 
In this court, and therefore close beside Him, 
were two gigantic candelabra, fifty cubits 
high and sumptuously gilded," on the summit 
of which, nightly, during the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, lamps were lit which shed their soft 
light over all the city. Hound these lamps 
the people, in theii* joyful enthusiasm, and 
even the stateliest Priests and Pharisees, 
joined in festal dances, while, to the sound of 
flutes and other music, the Levites, drawn up 
in array on the fifteen steps which led up to the court, chanted the beautiful 
Psalms which early received the title of “ Songs of Degrees.”** 

In allusion to these great lamps, on which some circumstance of the 
moment may have <'oncentrated the attention of the hearers, Christ exclaimed 
to them, “ I am the Light of the world.” It was His constant plan to .‘bap® 



COLOr?S.\L LAMP. {From Sun nlntsiiis.) 


^ Jos. AntL xix. f>, § 1. Cmn])aro Luko xxi. 1 ; Mark xii. 41. 

* Pictures of these colossal lamps aro given in Siircnhusius’s Mischna, ii. 260. The wicks of 
lanij s which stood on each candelabrum were made of the cast-off clothes of the priests. 

^ Ps, exx, — cxxxiv. 
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tlie illustrations of His discourses by those external incidents -wlndi would rouse 
the deepest attention, and fix the words most indelibly on the memories ol‘ His 
hearers. The Pharisees who heard His words charged Him with idle selt- 
glorification ; but He showed them that He had His Father’s testimony, and 
that even were it not so, the Light can only be seen, only be known, by the 
evidence of its own existence; without it, 
neither itself nor anything else is visible. 

They asked Him, "Where is Thy Father?” 

He told them that, not knowing //im, they 
co/f/d not know His Father ; and then He 
once more sadly warned them that His 
depai'ture was nigh, and that //ieu they 
would be unable to come to Him. Their 
only reply was a taunting inquiry whether, 
hy committing suicide, He meant to j)lunge 
Himself in the darkest regions of the 
grave Nay, Ho made them understand, 
it was //ej, not //e, who were from below — 
not He, who were destined, if they per- 
sisted in unbelief of His eternal e.xistence, 
to that dark end. “ Who art thou?” they 
once more asked, in angry and faithless 
]ierplexity. “Altogether that wliieh T am 
telling you,” He calmly answered. They 
A^mted Him to announce Himself as the 
Messiah, and so become their temporal 
deliverer; but He will only tell them the 
far deeper, more eternal truths, that He is 
the Light, and the Life, and the Living Water, and that He came from the 
Father — as they, too, should know when they had lifted Him up on the 
cross. They were looking solely for the Messiah of the .lews: He Avould 
have them know Him as the Redeemer of the world, the Saviour of their 
souls. 

As they heard Him speak, many, even of these fierce enemies, were won o\ ('r 
tv> a belief in Him: but it was a wavering belief, a half belief, a false belief. 
<i belief mingled with a thousand worldly and erroneous fancies, not a bfliel 

' See Jos. B. Jnd. iii. 8, § 5. 
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wliicli had in it any saving power, or on which He could rely- And He 
put it to an immediate test, which revealed its hollowness, and changed it into 
mad hatred. He told them that faithfulness and obedience were the marks of 
true discipl(*sliip, and the requisites of true freedom. The word freedom acted 
as a touchstone to show the spuriousness of their incipient faith. Tliey knew 
of no freedom but that political freedom which they falsely asserted; they 
resented the promise of future spiritual freedom in lieu of the achievement of 
present national freedom. So Jesus showed them that they were still the 
slaves of sin, and in name only, not in reality, the children of Abraham, or tlie 
children of God. They were absorbed with pride when they thought of the 
purity of their ancestral origin, and the privilege of their exclusive monotheism;’ 
but He told them that in very truth they were, by spiritual affinity, the affinity 
of cruelty and falsehood," children of him who was a liar and a murderer from 
the beginning — children of the devil.” That home-rebuke stung them to fury. 
They repaid it by calling .losus a Samaritan, and a demoniac.'*' Our Lord 
gently put the taunt aside, and once more held out to them the gracious 
promise that if they will but keep His sayings, they not only shall not die iu 
their sins, but shall not see death. Their dull, blind hearts could not even 
imagine a spiritual meaning in His words. They could only charge Him with 
demoniac arrogance and insoleirce in making Himself greater than Abraham and 
the prophets, of whom Iheij could only think as dead.® Jesus told them tliat 
in prophetic vision, pei-haps too by spiritual intuition, in that other world, 
Abraham, who was not dead, hut living, saw and rejoiced to see His day. Such 
an assertion app(*ared to them either senseless or blasphemous. “ Abraliam 
has been dead for seventeen centuries ; Thou art not even fifty® years old ; lion’ 


' Alike tlio Biltlo and the Talmud ahouiid in proofs of the intense national arrogance with wliirli tlir 
Jews r(^f>’ardecl tlieii* religion and tlu^ir dosconi. 

2 John viii. 44. Untruthful ness stHuns to liavo been iii all ages a failing of the Jewish uiitioiial 
charaeter. “Listen to all, but hdieve no one — not even me,” said tlio Hebrew poet Sapir to Ih’. 
Eraiikl {Java in the East, E. Tr., ii. 11). 

1 am aware that some make Jesus call the Jews not ‘^children,” but ** brethren of the devil/ 
translating toD irarph^ rod ^la^Skou (ver. 4t), “of the father of the devil,’^ and reiidwiiig the end of verse 
'14 “/<e is a liar, and his father t(M) but I do not understand this demonology. 

* John viii. 48, “Thou art a Samaritan ” (what intense national hatred breathes in the words I), 
hast a demon.” Siiuilarly the Arabs attribute all madness to e\’il spirits (5at/*oi/$s = Medjnonn enie). 
(Ronau, Vie de Jesus, 272.) 

Luke xvi. 22; Matt. xxii. 32. 

In some valueless MSS. this is quite needlessly eorreetod into “forty.” It is strange that inodf'r" 
writers like Gfrdrer should liavo revived the mistaken inference of Irenmus from this verse that 
liY'.id fifty years on earth. Tlio belief tliat He died at the age of thirty-throe may be regarded as 
rj»rtaiii, and it eannot even bo safely conjectured from. this passage either tliat the sorrows of His lot 
maiTcd His visage, or that the deep seriousness of His expression made Him appear older than He was* 
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;iie we to understand such words as these ?” Then very gently, hut with great 
solemnily, and with that formula of asseveration wliich He only used when He 
announced His most solemn truths, the Saviour I’cvealed to them His eternity, 
His Divine pre-existence before He had entered the tabernacle of mortal flesh : 
“Verily, verily I say unto you, Hefore AbraJiam came into existence, I am.’’^ 
Then, with a burst of impetuous fury — one of those paroxysms of sudden, 
uncontrollable, frantic rage to which this people has in all ages been liable 
upon any collision with its religious convictions — they took up stones to stone 
lliin.^ But the very blindness of their rage made it more easy to elude them. 
His hour was not yet come. With perfect calmness He departed unhurt out of 
the Temple. 

It is obvious tliat the Jews are speaking generally, and in round numbers: “T/^on hint not yet reached 
€ven> the full years of inanliood* and hast Thou seen Abraham 

’ John viii. 58, -n-pl*/ *A/3pa^t/i 7 fWn- 0 at, {’ 7 ^ “ beloro Ahraliani oamo into existmice, T ani.-^ TIkto 

could bo no nioro distinct assertion of His Divine nature. 1 liavo pointed out elscwliero that tlioso who 
d(‘ny tliis must either prove that He never s])oko those words, or imist believe that Ih^ — tJu^ most lowly 
and sinless and meek-hearted of men — was guilty of a colossal and almost phrenetic intoxication of vanity 
and arrogance. For the Jews, more intensely than any other nation which the world h.-is ever known, 
recognised the infinite transcendence of God, and therefore fur a J(‘w, heiny merely man, to claim Divinity, 
would not only bo inconsistent with ordinary sense and virtue, but inconsistent with anything hnl sheer 
blasphemous insanity. See tlie Author’s Hulsean Lectures, The Wifness of History to Christ, p. So. 

* The unfinished state of the Temple buildings would supply tliem with luige stones close at hand. 
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CHAPTER XLT. 

TIIK MAN iiORN BLIND, 


IIo from f liick films slmll purge the visual ray» 

And oil tlio sightless eyeball pour the day/’ — POPE. 



ITHER oil His way from tlie Temple, after this at 
tempted assault, or on the next ensuing Sabbath,' 
Jesus, as He passed by, saw a man blind from his 
birth, who, perhaps, announced his miserable con- 
dition as lie sat begging by the roadside, and at the 
Temple gate. 

All the Jews were trained to regard special 
suffering as the necessary and immediate consequence 
of special sin. Perhaps the disciples supposed that 
the words of our Lord to the paralytic whom He 
had healed at the Pool of Pethesda, as well as to the paial)tic 
at Capernaum, might seem to sanction such an impression. 
They askiid, therefore, how this man came to be born blind. 


* It is iiupossiblo to dccido Lolwceu thctSO jiltonwilivcis. If it wiis on tho sutfio Sa-bb&tli, tLo cx 
caliiiiicsB of our Lord, immediately after circumstances of such intense excitement, 
i .iticcable. In either case tlic narrative implies that the ehuUition of homicidal fury agains ' 
ti'jt'isient. 

’ John V. IL -0 
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Could it he in eonsequenee of the sins of bis parents? If not, was there 
any way of supposing that it could hare been for his own P The supposition 
in the former case seemed liard; in the latter, impossible.* They were therefore 
perplexed. 

Into the unprofitable regions of such barren speculation our Lord refused to 
follow them, and He declined, as always, the tendency to infer and to sit in 
judgment upon the sins of others. Neither the man’s sins. He told them, nor 
those of his parents, had caused that lifelong affliction ; but now, by means 
of it,- the works of God should be made manifest. He, the Light of the world, 
must for a short time longer dispel its darkness. Then He spat on the gi’ouml, 
made clay with the spittle, and smearing it on the blind man’s eyes, biide him 
“go Avash in the Pool of Siloam.” The blind man went, washed, and was 
healed. 

The saliva of one who had not recently broken his fast was believed among 
the ancients to have a healing efficacy in cases of weak eyes, and clay was 
occasionally used to repress tumours on the eyelids.^ But that these instruniejits 
in no way detracted from the splendour of the miracle is obvious ; and wc have 
no means of deciding in this, at>y more than in the parallel instances, why our 
Tiord, who sometimes healed by a word, preferred at other times to adopt slow 
and more elaborate methods of giving effect to His supeimatural power. In this 
matter He never revealed the principles of action which doubtless arose from 
His inner knowledge of the circumstances, and from His insight into the 
hearts of those on whom His cures were wrought. Possibly He had acted 
with the express view of teaching more than one eternal lesson by the 
incidents which followed. 

At any rate, in this instance. His mode of action led to serious results. Por 
the man had been well known in Jerusalem as one who had been a blind beggar 
all his life, and his appearance with the use of his eye.sight ca-used a tumult 
of excitement. Scai'cely could those who had known him best believe even his 
own testirnoTiy, that he was indeed the blind beggar with whom they had been 
so familiar. They were lost in amazement, and made him repeat again and again 

' Exod. XX. 5. Wo can hardly hnagtiio that those siinple-inindod Galihiiaiis wore familiar with Iho 
doctrino of motompsycliosiH (Jo8. Anti, xviii. 1, §3; li. J, ii. 8, § 14); or iho Rabbinic dogma of 
sin; or tho Platonic and Alexandrian fancy of pro-oxistence ; or iho modem conception of prolcjibt 
pnnislimont for sins anticipated by forelvnowlodge. 

The Greek idiom does not hero imply, as its literal English cfjuivalent appeal’s to do, that the man u 
bo< n bom blind sohdy in order iJiat God’s glory iniglit be manifested in Jiis healing. 

See Suet. Fcx/). 7 ; Tac. Hist. iv. 8 ; Plin. H. N. xxviii. 7. 
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the story of his cure. But that story infused into their astonishment a fresh 
clement of Pharisaic indignation ; for this cure also had been wrought on a 
Sabbath daj' . The Rabbis had forbidden any man to smear even one of liis 
eyes with spittle on the Sabbath, except in cases of mortal danger. Jesus had 
not only smeared both the man’s eyes, but had actually mingled the saliva with 
clay ! This, as an act of mercy, was in the deepest and most inward aceordaneo 
with the very causes for which the Sabbath had been ordained, and the Aery 
lessons of which it was meant to be a perpetual witm'ss. But the spirit of 
narrow literalism and slavish minuteness and quantitative obedience — the spirit 
that hoped to be saved by the algebraical sum of good and bad tuitions — had 
long degftded the Sabbath from the true idea of its institution into a pernicious 
superstition. The Sabbtith of Rabbinism, with all its petty servility, was in no 
respect the Sabbath of God’s loving and holy law. It had degenerated into 
that which St. Paul calls it, a “ beggarly element.”^ 

And these Jews were so imbued with this utter littleness, that a uniejue 
miracle of mercy awoke in them less of astonislimcnt and gratitude than the 
horror kindled by a neglect of their Sabbatical superstition. Accordingly, in 
all the zeal of letter-worshipjiing religionism, they led oil* the man to the 
Phai'isees in council. Then followed the scene which St. John has recorded in 
a manner so inimitably graphic in his ninth chapter. First came the repeated 
inquiry, “how the thing had been done?” followed by the repeated assertion 
of some of them that Jesus could not bt' from God, because He had not observed 
the Sabbath ; and the reply of others that to })ress the Sabbath-breaking avus 
to admit the miracle, and to admit the miracle was to establish the fact that 
He who performed it could not be the criminal whom the others described. 
Then, being completely at a standstill, they asked the blind man ///.v opinion of 
his deliverer; and he — not being involved in their vicious circle of reasoning — 
replied with fearless promptitude, “He is a Pn)])het.”' 

By this time they saAV the kind of nature Avith which they had to deal, and 
anxious for any loophole by Avhich they could deny or set aside the miracle, 
they sent for the man’s parents. “ Was this their son ? If they asserted 
that lie had been born blind, how was it that he now saw ? ” Perhaps they 
hoped to browbeat or to bribe these parents into a denial of their relationship, 

‘ Gal. iv. 9. 

Aniitho Jews thomsolves went so far as to say that “if a prophot of im(lonI)t<sl cirdoiitiiils should 
«("nmand all persons to light firos on the Sahbath <lay, aim thomsedvos for war, kill tlio inhabitants, 

■ .<*.j it would bohove all to rise up witliont delay and excciito all that ho .should diroet without scruplo ot 
•••sitatiou. ’ (Maimonides, Porta MobIs, p. 29 [Pocoek] ; Allon’s Mod. Judohvi, p. 2G.) 
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or an admission of imposture ; but the parents also clung to the plain tj-uth, 
while, with a ecrtaiu Judaic servility and cunning, they refused to draw any 
infiJmes which would lay them open to unpleasant consequences. “Thisk 
cevtiiinJy our son, iind he was certamly horn hlind ,■ as to the rest, we know 
nothing. Ask him. 7fe is quite capable of answering foi’ himself.” 

•Then — one almost pities their sheer perple.vity — they turned to the blind 
man again, lie, as well as his parents, knew that tlie Jewish authorities liad 
agreed to pronounce the ekerem, or ban of e.\clusion from the synagogue, on 
any one who should venture to acknowledge Jesus as the Messiah; and the 
Pharisees probably hoped that he would be content to follow their advice, to 
give glory to (lod,^ ix., deny or ignore the miracle, and to accept tli^ir dictiiiii 
that Jesus Avas a sinnei’. 

But the man Avas made of sturdier stiifi' than his parents. He Avas not 
to be OA'craAV'od by their authority, or knocked doAvn by their assertions. Ho 
breathed quite freely in the halo-atinosphei’e of their superior sanctity. “ //o 
knou',” the Pharisees had said, “ that tliis man is a sinnei’.” “ AVhether He 
is a sinner,” the man replied, “/do v/o/ knoAv ; one thing I do know, that, being 
blind, noAv I sec.” Then they began again their weary and futile cros.s- 
examination. “What did He do to thee? how did lie open thine eyes?” 
But the man had had enough of this. “ I told you once, and ye did not 
attend. Why do ye Avish to hear again? Is it possible that ye too aausIi to 
be His disciples?” Bold irony this —to ask these stately, ruffled, scrupulous 
Sanhedrists, Avhether he was really to regard tlnun as anxious and sincere 
inquirers about the claims of the Na/.arenc Prophet! Clearly here Avas a man 
Avhose presumptuous honesty Avould neither be hhllied into suppression nor 
corru])ted into a lie. He aa'us quite impracticable. So, since authority, threats, 
blandishments had all failed, they broke into aimse. "Thou art His disciple: 
we arc the disciples ol‘ Moses ; of this man avc knoAV nothing.” “ Strange, 
he replied, “that should knoAV nothing of a man Avho yet has wrought a 
miracle such as not even Moses ever wrought; and Ave knOAv that neither He 
nor any one else could have done it, unless He AV'cre from Qod.”® What ! shades 
of Hillcl and of Hhammai ! was a mere blind beggar, a natural ignorant 
heretic, altogether born in sins, to be teaching them ! Unable to control any 

^ “As if tlioy would bind )iim io tlio strictest trutlifuluoss ” (Lange, iii. 335). “The words arc ^ 
adjuration to toll the trntli (comp. Josh. vii. 19),’’ says Dean Alford ; but ho seems to confuse it wit 
pli/ase like Al-hanidu lilhlh, “to (lod l)o the praise’^ (of your cure), which is a ditferent thing and won*- 
reqnHT3 riqv hSlav, “ the glory.” A friend refers mo to 2 Cor. xi. 31 for a similar adjuration; cf. Bom. ix. 

* Tliere is no healing of the blind in the Old Testament, or in the Acts. 
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longer their transport of indignation, they flung him out of the hall, and out of 
the synagogue. 

But Jesus did not neglect His first confessor. He, too, in all prohahility 
had, either at this or some previous time, heen placed under the han of lesser 
excommunication, or exclusion from the synagogue ; ^ for we .scarcely ever again 
read of His re-entering any of those synagogues which, dui-ing the earlier 
years of His ministry, had been His favourite places of teaching aiid resort. 
He sought out and found the man, and asked him, “ Host thm believe on the 
Son of God ? ” “ Why, who is He, Lord,” answered the man, “ that I should 

believe on Him ? ” 

“Thou hast both seen Him, and it is He who talketh with thee.”^ 

“ Lord, I believe,” he answered ; and he did Him reverence. 

It must have been shortly after this time that our Jjord pointed the 
contrast between the difl'erent effects of His teaching — tluy who saw not, made 
to see; and tho.se who saw, made blind. T'he Pharisees, ever restlessly and 
discontentedly hovering about Him, and in their morbid ('gotism always on 
the look-out for some reilection on themselves, asked “ if they too were blind.” 
The answer of Jesus was, that in natural blindness there would have been no 
guilt, but to those who only stumbled in the blindness of wilful error a 
claim to the possession of signt was a self-condemnation. 

And when the leaders, the teachers, the guides were blind, how could the 
people see ? 

The thought naturally led Him to the natun* of true and false teachers, 
which He expanded and illustrated in the beautiful apologue — half parable, half 
allegory — of the True and the False 8hej)herds. He told them that He was 
the Good Shepherd,^ who laid down His life for the sheep; while the hireling 


^ It 18 true that this niildost form of excoiiimuuicatioH {nez^phali) '\va8 only temporary, fur thirty 
ildys; and that it applied to only one synagogue. IJut if it were onee pronounced, the time could easily ho 
ended, so as to make it a niddon? for ninety days, and the decree be adoi)t(al by other synagogues 
(t^froror, Johrh. d. HeiU, i. 18d). Exclusion from the synagogue did not, how(‘ver, invt)lve exelusion 
boni the Temple, where a separate door was provided for the excommunicate. Tin? hist stngf? of c*xcom- 
iimiiicHtioii was the chcrem or shammafta, which was as bad as the Roman interdict io u/uls ct aqnae, for- 
^•nldal of water and fire.’* Tlie Jews declare that Joshua Ben Peraehiah had been tin' teaeln'r of Jesus, 
Hinl exeommuiiieated Him to the blast of 400 rams’-horiis. ^Wageiiseil, Sota, p. 1057.1 But this Joshua 
Peraehiah lived in the reign of Alexander Jaiiiueus, who dii^d B.C. 70 ! 

* Professor Westcott points out the striking fact that this spontainnms revelalion to tin* outca.st from 
the synagogue finds its only parallel in the similar revelation (John iv. 20) to tin? outcast from the 
of the Gosp, Miracles, p. 61). 

^ bpeakiiig of this allegory, Mr. Sanday points out the circuni stance Unit the only other allegory in 
ye Gospels is in John xv, “Tlie Synoptists have no allegorh*s as distinct from paraliles; the fourth 
'♦iiigelist no parables as a special form of allegory'” {Fourth Gospel, p. 167). As the phrase isi* 
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slieplierds, flying from clangor, betrayed their flocks. He, too, was that door of 
the sheepfold, by which all His true predecessors alone had entered, while all 
the false — from the first thief who had climbed into God’s fold — had broken 
in some other way. And then He told them that of His own free will He 
would lay down Tlis life for the sheep, both of this and of His other flocks,^ 
and that of Ilis own power lie would take it again. But all these divine 
mysteries were more than they could understand; and while some declared 
that they wo-c the nonsense of one who had a devil and was mad, others could 
only plead that they were Jiot like the words of one who had a devil, and 
that a devil could not have 02)cncd the eyes of the blind. 

Thus, with but little fruit for them, save the bitter fruit of anger and hatred, 
ended the visit of Jesus to the Feast of Tabernacles. And since His very life 
was now in danger, Tie withdrew once more from Jerusalem to Galilee, for 
one brief visit before He bade to His old home Tlis last farewell. 

6 voifx^u 6 icaKhi, not dyaObs — “ tlie not tin' shepliovd ” — porliaps it liad bettor be rendered 

tshepliord/’ nillier tluiii “good.” But koA^v is untramlatablo. 

‘ 111 John X, IG, lliero is an unfortiinaio obliternlion of the distinction between the auA?/, “ fold,” and 
iraimi “ Hock,” of tlio original. 



n. 111. 

oF.Ms j:\(juavi:I) with tui-: tyck al aonn siii.phkrd:* 

* lilt', iibovo cn-raviu^^ jiivcs three (liristiun sii^iicts (eueli thuiblc llie si/.e) eiigi'iivud with a i'ull- 

length figure of our liord, in the (hiiructer of tlie (iood Sheplierd bringing tlie lost Hheep honu' to the fold, which 
is tyi)ified m No. 1. by two shrop rceionbent, in No, III. by three sheep thut look up to welcome the returning 
vagmiii. No, I. is from ;i yellow euriirl’aM in th.* llritihh Aluseum, and b«-:a-.s n legend in which is contuined the 
word lESVS, wifh some otlu r lett* is, Jini* ult to :< nnino. No. II. i.s from a sard, iwenlly pnrelmsed by (Vdoncl 
IVarso in India, and thus m ])H.)b:ildy a momoriai ,,i iho v. jy early planting of Cliristiaiiity in that distant region. 
I’ho repetition of the ChrlsiDu on . ach side of o tigiiro servos to s. t ibith more clearly the meaning of tiie 
allegory; for, without any occMiiTem-e of this mark, (lie figure might Im- identitied with //rnar.v Kriophoros {wwp 
is.‘arer), the Patron of S}ie])herd.s, a.s worshipped at 'lanagra in Iheotia. ’llu third group is from a red and yidlow 
jasper of groat beauty, wliieh is in the yitv ehoir*- collection of Mr. , 1 . Aicher Houhlon. Eaeli one of tlicsf 
gems may probably be attributed to the prolibe period of tin* reign of (.’on.-^lantirw the Groat (A. I). 300 —337). 
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CHAPTER XIAI. 

FARKWELt, T(> f!AI,M,EE. 

I SCO Oint all (Iiiiigs come to an end: Imt tliy coinmaiKlmont iscxccodinf,' Inwid.”— Ps. cxix. Od. 

n Jl? 

after tlio ovonts just recorded, 8t. Jolin 
narrates another incident wliicli took place two months 
subsequently, at the winter Feast of Dedication.' In 
accordance with the main pur|)ose of his (lospel, which 
was to narrate that woi-k of the Christ in duchea, and 
especially in .Jerusah'm, which the Synoptists had 
cimittcd, he says nothin" of an intermediate and final 
visit to Calilce, or of those last journeys to Jerusalem 
parts of which the other Evan"('lists supply us with 
*^1/ / A/ ^^any details. And yet that Jesus must have returned to 

^^alilce is clear, not only from the other Kvangelists, hut also 


^ John X. 22 — 12. Tlio Feast of Tabormu'lcs was a( I he eml of September or 
early in October. Tho Dedication was on Decenil)er 20. 
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from the nature of the case and from certain incidental facts in the nanutiye of 
St. John himself.* 

It is well known that the wliole of one great section in St. Luke — from ix. 
51 to xviii. 15 — forms an episode in the Giospel narrative of which many 
incidents are narrated by this Evangeli,st alone, and in which the few identifica* 
tions of time and place all point to one slow and solemn progress from Q-alilee 
to Jerusalem (i.v. 51; xiii. 22; xvii. 11; x. 38). Now a/ler the Feast of 
Dedication our Lord retired into I’eraja, until He was summoned thence by 
the death of Lazarus (John x. 40 — 42; xi. 1 — 4G); after the resurrection of 
Lazarus, He lied to Ephraim (xi. 54) ; and He did not leave His retirement at 
Ephraim until He went to llcthany, six da 3 ^s before His final Passover (xii. 1). 

This great journey, therefore, from (lalilee to Jerusalem, so rich in occasions 
which called forth sonic of His most memorable utterances, must have been 
either a journey to the Feast of Tabernacles or to the Feast of Dedication. 
That it couM not have been the former may be regarded as settled, not only on 
other grounds, but decisively because that was a rapid and a scend jouniey, 
this an eminently public and leisurely one. 

Almost every inquirer seems to differ to a greater or less degree as to the 
exact sequence and chronology of the events which follow. Without entering 
into minute and tedious disquisitions where absolute certainty is impossible, I 
will narrate this period of our Lord’s life in the order which, after repeated 
study of the Gospels, appears to me to lie the most probable, and in the separate 
details of which I have found myself again and again confirmed by the con- 
clusions of other independent inquirers. And here I will only premise my 
conviction — 

1. That the ejnsode of St. Luke up to xviii. 30, mainly refers to a single 
journey, although unit)' of subject, or other causes, may have led the sacred 
writer to weave into his narrative some events or utterances which belong to an 
earlier or later epoch.® 

‘ See John x. 2!> (which evidently refers (o His last diseourse to them two months before) «nd 41 
(“agiiiii *'). B(\si(les, the expn-ssion of John x. 22, “And it was the Dedication at Jerusalem,” would 
have little meaning if a n<^w \nsit were not it;., died; and those words aro perhaps added for the very 
reason that the De<tication might he kept anY^^■he^•o else. 

= Kff., ix. r,7-C>2 (cf. Malt viii. 19—22); xi. 1—13 (ef. Matt. vi. 9—15; vii. 7—12); xi. 14-26 
(cf. Matt. ix. 32 — 35); xi. 29— xii. 59 (eoinpai ' (i with parts of the Sermon on the Mount, &e.). Of course 
the dull and recklessly adopted hypotlu^sis of a constant rejietition of iwcitlewfa may here come in to 
support the preconceived notions of some harmonists ; hut. it is an hyjwthesis mainly founded on a falso 
and unseriptural view of inspiration, and one which must not lie adopted without the strongest justification. 
The occasional repetition of discourses is a imieh more natural suppusitiou, and one inliei'ontly probable 
from tlic circumsIaiKass of the case. 
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2. That the order of the fiicts narrated even by St. Luke alone is not,^ and 
does not in any way claim to be,® strictly chronological ; so that the place of any 
event in the narrative by no means necessarily indicates its true position in the 
order of time. 

3. That this journey is identical with that which is partially recorded in 
Matt, xviii. 1 — xx. 16; Mark x. 1 — 31. 

4. That (as seems obvious from internal evidence®) the events narrated in 
Matt. XX. 17 — 28; Mark x. 32 — 45; Luke xviii. 31 — 31, belong not to this 
journey, but to the lad which Jesus ever took — the journey from Hijlirniin to 
Bethany and Jerusalem. 

Assuming these conclusions to be justified — and I believe that th(>y will 
commend themselves as at least probable to any who really study the data of 
the problem — we naturally look to see if there are any incidents which can only 
be referred to this last residence of Jesus in Galilee after the Feast of I'abernaeles. 
The sojourn must have been a very brief one, and sec'ins to have had no other 
object than that of preparing for the Mission of the Bmenty, and inaugu- 
rating the final proclamation of Christ’s kingdom through all that part of 
the Holy Land which had as yet been least familiar with 11 is word and works. 
His instructions to the Seventy inv'olved His last farewell to Galilee, and the 
delivery of those instructions synchronised, in all probability, with Hi.s actual 
departure. But there are two other incidents recorded in the 1 3th ehaj)ter, which 
probably belong to the same brief sojourn — the news of a Gidihean massacre, 
and the warning which He received of Herod’s designs against His life. 

The home of Jesus during these few last days would naturally he at 
Capernaum, His own city ; and while He was there organising- a solemn 
departure to which there would be no return, there were some \\'ho came and 
announced to Him a recent instance of those numerous disturbances which 
marked the Procuratorship of Pontius Pilate. 01' the particular event to 
which they alluded nothing further is known ; and that a few turhulent 
zealots should haAm been cut down at Jerusalem by the Boman garrison was 


’ ^.g., X. 38—42; xiii. 31—35; xvii. 11—19. 

* The notes of time and place tliroiig-hont ai-e of tlic vagmst j)o.ssiblo cliamcloi, evidently I)e<‘aiiso 
the form of the nan-ativo is hero detcviiiined by other eoiir^uleralions (see x. 1, 25, 38; xi. 1. It; xii.1.22; 
xiii. 6, 22; xiv. 1; xvii. 12, &c.). There seems to bo no ground whuli'iwr for sn|i[iosiii;r that .St. T.iiko 
meant to claini absolute chrontdogical accuracy by the expres.sion, TrapvKoXmiOriKoTt uKpiPiis, ■ having earc- 
fnlly followed up,” in i. 3; and indeed it seems clear from a study of bis (Jospel that. (Imugh he fnllon'isl 
tho historical sequence as far as ho was able to do so, he often groups events ami discour.ses by .s})intii.al 
<md Bubjcctire considerations. 

* See, among other passages, Mark x. 17 ; Matt. xix. IG. 
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too common-place an event in these troublous times to excite more than a 
transient notice. There were probably hundreds of such outbreaks of which 
Jose[)lius has prosorved no record. The inflammable fanaticism of the Jews at 
this (^pocli — the restless Jiopcs \vhicli were constantly kindling them to fury 
against tlie Tloman Governor,’ and which made them the ready dupes of every 
lalse Messiah — had necessitated the constiaiction of the Tower of Antonia, 
which flung its tlircatening shadow over tlie Temple itself. This Tower 
lamnnunicated with the Temple by a flight of steps, so tliat the Koman 
legionaries could rush down at once, and suppress any of the disturbances 
which then, as now, (‘lulangc'red the secimty of Jerusalem at the recurrence of 
every religious feast." And of all the Jews, the Galiheans, being the most 
j)assionately turbulent and excitable, were the most likely to suffer in such 
collisions. Indeed, tlie main fact which seems in this instance to have struck 
the narrators, was not so much the actual massacre as the horrible incident 
that the blood of thesi; murdered riotcu's had been actually mingled with the 
red streams that flowed from the victims they had been offering in sacrifice.'’ 
And those who brought the news to Christ did so, less with any desire to 
complain of the sanguinary boldness of the Homan Governor, tlian with a 
curiosity about the sup]iosed crimes which must have brought upon these 
slaughtered worshippers so hideous and ti-agical a fate. 

The Book of Job stood in Hebrew literature as an eternal witness against 
these sweeping deductions of a confident uncharity ; but tlie spirit of Eliphaz, 
and Zophar, and Bildad still survived,* and our Lord on every occasion seized 
the opportunity of checking and reproving it. , “ Do ye imagine,” He said, 

“ that these Galilieans were sinners above all the Galiheans, because the} 
suffered such things? I tell you. Nay; hut, except ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish.” And then He reminded them of another recent instance of 
.sudden death, in which “ the Tower in Siloam” had fallen, and crushed eighteen 

' Acts xxl. :U. Thi'po tlioiisfiud .Tews liiul been ina.ss.icwl by ArcliclaHs iu one single Paschal 
<Iisfurlianco tliirty years before this (iiiio; .and on one occiision Piliife bud actually disguised bis soldiers 
as [Maisanls. and sent them to use their d.'iggers fretdy ainong the mob. (Sec Jos. Anti. xni. 9, § 3; 10. §-; 
xviii. 3, § 1 ; B. J. ii. 9, S 4.) 

" TIjo Turkish (hivcrriiif ul liave, \vi;h ooiisidomhh^ astutenoss, fixed the annual pilgrinia.sife oi 
Moliaiuinotlaiis to liio ‘I'ouih oF (ho Prophet Mo.se.‘j(I) at the very time wlion fho return of Eastoi’ 
iimmhiles JiM-usalom with ClirisTi-in lu-s. 

^ Tlie sanio fact recurs more than ouco in the details of the siege of Jerusalem. It is clear, howcvTi, 
that. .souu‘ links are missing to our comprehension of this story; for one would have expected that 
(laliheans butchered iu the Temple by a Koman Governor would have been looked upon as inartyi'* 
rath T limn as criminals. 

** Job iv. 7; viii. 20; xxii. 5. 
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people who happened to he under it;i and He told them that so hir from these 
poor sufferers having been specially criminal, they should all, if they did not 
repent, bo involved in a similar destruction. No doubt, the main lesson which 
Christ desired to teach, was that every circumstance ol’ lift?, and every violence 
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of man, was not the result either of idle accident, or direct retribution, but 
formed part of one great scheme of Providence in which man is permitted to 
recognise the one prevailing law — viz., that the so-called accident.s of life happen 

ix)w stippoaes tliat these men had boon ongajyod in oonsl moling tlio aqnod.ict tvhioii fho Jews 

9 ^ ^^*^**^^ Pilate had scqnestratod <li(! corhan inoTH'y for this secular purpose (Jos. 
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alike to all, but that all should in due time receive according to their works.* 
But II is words had also a more literal fulfilment ; and, doubtless, there may 
have becu some aiuojig Ilis hearers who lived to call them to mind when the 
Jewish race Avas being miserably decimated by the sword of Titus, and the last 
defenders of Jerusalem, alter deluging its streets with blood, fell crushed amtbng 
the flanving ruins of the Temple, which not even their lives could save. 

The words were very stern : but Christ did not speak to them in the 
language of w'aruing only; ITe held out to them a gracious hope. Once, and 
again, and yet again ; the fig-tree might be found a barren cumberer of the 
ground,' but th(n-e. was One to intercede for it still; and even yet — ^though 
now the axe was u])lifted, nay, though it was at its backmost poise — even yet, 
if at the lust the tree, so carefully tended, should bring forth fruit, that axe 
should be stayed, and its threatened stroke should not rush through the parted 
air. 

Short as His stay at His old home was meant to be. His enemies would 
gladl}' have shortened it still further. They were afraid of, they were weary of, 
the Lord of Ijife. Yet they did not dare openly to confess their sentiments. 
The Pharisees came to Him in sham solicitude for His safety, and said, “Get 
thee out, and depart hence ; for Herod is wanting to kill thee.”^ 

Had tiesus yielded to fear —had He Imstened His departure in consequence 
of a danger, which even if it had any existence, except in their own imaginations, 
ha<l at any rate no immediate urgency — doubtless, they would have enjoyed a 
secret triumph at His expense. But His answer was supremely calm : “ Go,” 
He said, “ and tell this lbx,‘ Behold, I am casting out devils, and working 
cures to-day and to-morrow, and on the third my work is done.”® And then He 
adds, with the perfect confidence of security mingled with the bitter irony of 
sorrow, “ But I must go“ on my cour.se to-day, and to-morrow, and the day 
following; for it cannot be that a prophet perish out of Jerusalem.” And, 
perha])s, at this sorrowful crisis His oj)pressed feelings may have found vent in 
some pathetic cry over the fallen sinful city, so red with the blood of her 

‘ See Aiiio.s iii. (5; ix. 1. 

- Luke xiii. 7. Tliere seems lo Ije a iiaiural relVrence to the three years of our Lord’s own ministry. 

Tile assertion was jri oipihly quiiti uni rue. It is inconsistent with Luke xxiii. 8. 

^ Luke xiii. 32, rf} aKwirtKi ravT-n, “ this I' x,” as though Herod were with them in person, as he was like 
tJiem in cunning. 

“consu minor; ” or, perhaps, “I stiall reacli my goal.” 

« Trop€V€(reai, ‘‘to journey.” used in a diilerent sense from their previous ropeiov. The irXV, "however,” 
sooins to moan, “ Yet, though my remaining time is short, I shall not further shorten it, for,” &c. Of course 
t^ ‘ to-day,” &c., means a time indefinite, yet brief. 
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murdered messengers, like that which He also uttered when He wept over it 
on the summit of Olivet.^ 

The little plot of these Pharisees had entirely failed. Whether Herod had 
really entertained any vague intention of seeing Jesus and putting Him to 
death as he had put to death His kinsman John, or whether the whole rumour 
was a pure invention, Jesus regarded it with consummate inditlerence. 
Whatever Herod might be designing. His own intention was to finish His 
brief stay in Galilee in His own due time, and not before. A day or two yet 
remained to Him in which He would continue to perform ilis works of mercy 
on all who sought Him ; after that brief interval the time would have come 
when He should be received up,^ and He would turn His back for the last 
time on the home of His youth, and “ set His foce steadfastly to go to Jeru- 
salem.” Till then — so they must tell their crafty patron, whom they themselves 
resembled — He was under an inviolable protection, into which neither their 
malice nor his cruelty could intrude. 

And He deservedly bestowed on Herod Antipas the sole word of pure 
unmitigated contempt which is ever recorded to have passed His lips. Words 
of burning anger He sometimes spoke — words of scathing indignation — words 
of searching irony — words of playful humour; but some are startled to tind 
Him using words of sheer contempt. Yet why not ? thei*e can be no noble soul 
which is wholly destitute of scorn. The “ scorn of scorn” must e.xist side by 
side with the “ love of love.” Like anger, like the power of moral indigna- 
tion, scorn has its due place as a righteous function in tlie economy of human 
emotions, and as long as there are things of which we rightly judge as con- 
temptible, so long must contempt remain. And if ever there wa.s a man who 
richly deserved contempt, it was the paltry, ])eijured princeling- false to his 
religion, false to his nation, false to his friends, false to his brethren, false 
to his wife — to whom Jesus gave the name of “that fox.’ ’fhe inhuman 
vices which the Caesars displayed on the vast theatre of their absolutism — 

* Marvellonsly lias that woe been fulftllml. Every .lowish inlgrim who enters Jorusaleni to this ilay 
has a rent made in his dross, and says, “ Zion is tiirmsl into ii ilosert, it lies in ruins ! ” (Dr. Friinkl, Ji-ti'n 
ill the Hast, E. Tr. ii. 2.) Sapir, the Jewish poet of Wilna, addressed Dr. Frankl thus: — “Hero all is 
dust. After the destrnction of the city, the whole earth blossoms from its ruins; hut hero there is no 
verdure, no blossom, only a bitter fruit. — sorrow. Look for no joy here, either from men or from 
mountains” (id. p. 9). A wealthy and pious Jew came to settle at Jerusalem: after two years slay he 
left it with the words, “Let him that wishes to have neitlier nulom haze (‘tlio pleasures of tliis lite ) nor 
aulom, habo (‘ those of the life to come ’) live at Jerusalem " (id. p. 120). — The transliteration is Dr. 
Fraukl’s, not mine. 

^Lukeix. 51. 
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the lust, the cruelty, the autocratic insolence, the ruinous extravagance — all 
these were seen in pale rellex in these little Neros and Caligulas of the 
provinces — these local tyrants, half Idum^an, half Samaritan, who aped the 
worst degradations of the Imj)crialism to which they owed their very existence. 
Judaea might well groan under the odious and petty despotism of these hybrid 
Herodians — ^jackals who fawned about the feet of the Caesarean lions.' Bespect 
for “ the powers that be ” can hardly, as has well been said, involve respect for 
all the impotences and imbecilities. 

Whether “ that fox ” ever heard of the manner in which our Lord had 
characterised him and his dominion we do not know ; in lifetime they never 
met, until, on the morning of the crucifixion, Antipas vented upon Jesus his 
empty insults. But now Jesus calmly concluded Ilis last task in Galilee. He 
summoned His followers together, and out of them chose seventy to prepare His 
way. Their number was probably symbolic,' and the mission of so large a 
number to go before Hiin two and two, Jind prepare for His arrival in every 
place which He intended to visit, implies for this last journey of proclamation 
ail immense publicity. The instructions which He gave them closely resemble 
those which He had issued to the Twelve ; and, indeed, differ from them only in 
being more brief, because they refer to a more transitory office ; in omitting the 
now needless restriction about not visiting the Gentiles and Samaritans ; and 
perhaps in bestowing upon them less ample miraculous power.® They also 
breathe a sadder tone, inspired by the experience of incessant rejection. 

And now the time has come for Him to set forth, and it must be in sorrow. 
He left, indeed, some faithful hearts behind Him ; but how few ! Galilee had 
rejected Him, as Jiuhea had rejected Him. On one side of the lake which He 
loved, a Avhole populace in unanimous deputation had besought Him to depart 
out of their coasts ; on the other, they had vainly tried to vex His last days 


^ Wliai. lias been said of Agrijipa is otinally true of Antipas, viz., that “ho had been the meanest thing 
the world liail ever seen — a eourlitir of <ho early empire. . . Ho liad been cornipted by the influence ot 

the Roman court, and liad flattered iho worst vices of the worst men in the worst age of the world s 
history.” (Paid of Tarms, p. 205.) 

* Some MSS. altt'i* it into “ s(*vcnty.two,” connect tlieir numl>er with the number oi the Sanhedrin, 
4ind tlie elders apptiiiited by Moso.^ [.ubout ,vhich, hoivever, there is the same variation] (Exod. xxiv. 1). 
Others, with no authority but fancy, coum ct it with tho ideal seventy nations of the world (Lightfooi, 
JIo7\ Uebr., in Joliii vii. 117). Tliese seven! y nations are supposed to have been separated at Babel 
Targ. Ps. Joiiath. in Gen. xi. 7, 8). 

^ Compare Matt. x. 5 — 42 with Luke x. 1 — 12. We must not press tho fact that Apyas, “lambs,” is iu 
Luke X. 3 substituted for vp6^aTa^ “ sht^ep,” in Matt. x. 16. The prohibition to greet any one by the way i*? 
proverbial of any liasty mission (2 Kings iv. 29), and arose from tho fact that Oriental greetings are mucli 
longer and more elaborate than ours. (Thomson, Land and Booh, II. ch, xxiv.) 
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among them by a misenible conspiracy to frighten Him into flight. At 
Nazareth, the sweet mountain village of His childish daj^s— at Nazareth, with 
all its happy memories of His boyhood and His mother’s home — they had 
treated Him with such violence and outrage, that He could not visit it again. 
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And ev'en at Choraziu, and Capernaum, and IJethsaida — on those Eden-sliores 
of the silver lake — in the green delicious plain, whose every field He had 
traversed with His apostles, performing deeds of mercy, and uttering words of 
love — even there they loved the whited sepulchres of a Pharisaiij sanctity, and 
the shallow traditions of a Levitical ceremonial, better than the light and the 
life which had been offered them by the Son of (lod. They were feeding on 
ashes; a deceived heart had turned them aside. On man}' a great citj of 
antiquity, on Nineveh and Babylon, on T}re and Sidon, on Sodom and 
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K'.’INS ON THE SITE OF CHOIIAZIN. 


Gomorrah, liad fallen the wrath of God ; yet even Nineveh and Babylon would 
have humbled their gorgeous idolatries, even Tyre and Sidon have turned from 
their greedy vanities, yea, even Sodom and Gomorrah would have repented 
from their filthy lusts, had they seen the mighty works which had been done 
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in these little cities and villages of the Galilsean sea. And, therefore, “ Woe 
unto thee, Chorazin ! woe unto thee, Bethsaida ! ” and unto thee, Capernaum, 
“ His own city,” a yet deeper woe ! 

With such thoughts in His heart, and such words on His lips, lie started 
forth from the scene of His rejected ministry ; and on all this land, and most of 
all on that region of it, the woe has fallen. Exquisite still in its loveliness, it 
is now desolate and dangerous. The birds still sing in 'countless myriads; 
the water-fowl still play on the crystal mere; the brooks How into it from 
the neighbouring hill, “ filling their bosoms with pearl, and scattering their 
path with emeralds ; " the aromatic herbs arc ‘still fragrant A\'hen the foot 
crushes them, and the tall oleanders fill the air with their delicate perfume 
as of old ; but the vineyards and fruit-gardens have disa[)])earcd ; the ileets 
and fishing-boats cease to traverse the lake ; the hum of men is silent ; 
the stream of prosperous commerce has ceased to flow. The very names 
and sites of the towns and cities are forgotten ; and where they once 
shone bright and populous, flinging their shadows across the sunlit waters, 
there are now grey mounds wlu'rc even the ruins are too ruinous to be 
distinguishable. One solitary palm-tree by one squalid street of huts, 
degraded and fi'ightful beyond any, even in I’ah'stine, still marks the site, 
and recalls the name of the one little town whiu-c lived that sinfid jx-nitent 
woman who once washed Christ’s feet witli her tears and wiped them with 
the hairs of her head.^ 

And the very generation which rejected Him was doomed to recall in 
bitter and fruitless agony these peaceful happy days of tin,* Son of Man. 
Thirty years had barely elapsed wlien the storm of Roman invasion burst 
furiously over that smiling land. He who will, may read in the Jewish Mhr of 
Josephus the hideous details of the slaughter which decimated the cities of 
(lalilee, and wrung from the historian the rt'pe<ited confession that “ it was 
certainly God who brought the liomans to punish the Galiheans,” and exposed 
the people of city after city “to be deistroyed by their bloody enemies.”^ 
Immediately after the celebrated passage in which ho describes the lake and 
plain of Gennesareth as “the ambition of nature,”* follows a description of that 
terrible sea-fight on these bright waters, in which the number of the slain, 

^ Tlio “ Wo© unto the©, Chorazin,” and the “And thou, CajK'niimui,” receive a vei’y striking iilii-lraiiou 
from tlie photographs of the two sites by tho Palestine Exploration Fund. 

^ Jos. P; jr. iu. 7, § 31. 

Jos. ,3. J, iii. 10, § 8 ; v. supr,, p. 135. I hero quote the translation of Whistoo. 
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including tliose killed in the city, was six thousand five hundred. Hundreds 
were stabbed by the Romans or run through with poles ; others tried to 
save their lives by diving, biit if once they raised their heads were slain by 
darts ; or if they swam to the Roman vessels had their heads or hands lopped 
oft’; while others were chased to the land and there massacred. “One might 
then,” the historian continues, “see the lake all bloody, and full of dead 
bodies, lor not one' of them escaped. And a terrible stink, and a very sad 
sight there teas, on the following days over that country ; for, as for the shores, 



ROMAN SI nr. (FfOin a Bas-relief.) 


they were full of shipwrecks and of dead bodies all swelled ; and as the dead 
bodies were infiamed by the sun, and putrefied, they corrupted the air, insomuch 
that the misery was not only an object of commiseration to the Jews, but even 
to those that haled them, and had been the authors of that misery!’ Of those 
that died amid this butchery ; of those whom Vespasian immediately afterwards 
abandoned to brutal and treacherous massacre between Tarichese and Tiberias; 
of those twelve hundnHl “old and useless” whom he afterwards caused to be 
slain, in the stadium ; of the six thousand whom he sent to aid Nero in Ins 
attempt to dig through the Isthmus of Athos ; of the thirty thousand foiu' 
hundred whom he sold as slaves — may there not have been many who m 
their agony and exile, ih their hour of death and day of judgment, recalled 




JOT OF JESUS. 


Him whom they had repudiated, and remembered that the sequel of all those 
gracious words which had proceeded out of His lips had been the “woo” which 
their obduracy called forth ! 

There could not but be sorrow in such a parting from sucli a scene. And 



m sT OF VEsrA.SlAX. 


yf't the divine spirit of Jesus could riot bo a prey to consuming sadness. 
Out of the tenebrous influences cast about it from the incessant o))positi(jn of 
iiubelief and sin, it was ever struggling into the purity and peace ot lieaven, 
from the things seen and temporal to the things unseen and etrrnal, iiom tlie 
shadows of human degradation into the sunlight of Ood s j)eaco. In that 
tour Jesus rejoiced in spirit/’ and what a joy! wliat a boundless, absorbing 
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exultation/ as He thought no longer of judgment but of compassion; as He 
turned not with faint trust but perfect knowledge to “the larger hope;” as 
He remembered how that which was hidden from the wise and prudent had 
been revealed unto babes ; as He dwelt upon the thought that He was sent not 
to the rich and learned few, but to the ignorant and suffering many ; as* He 
told His disciples that into ///#, yea, into His own loving hands, had His 
Fatlier committed all power, and that in Him they would see and know the 
spirit of His Father, and thereby might see and know that revelation for which 
many kings and prophets had sighed in vaiti. And then, that even in the hour 
of denunciation not one of them might doubt His own or His Father’s love. 
He uttered in that same hour of rapt and exalted ecstacy, those tenderest 
words ever uttered in human language as Giod’s message and invitation to His 
children in the suffering family of man, “ Come unto me, all ye that labour and 
are hea\y laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke ripon you, and leara 
of me ; for I am meek and lowly in heart ; and ye shall find rest unto your 
souls.” 

So, over a temporary sorrow there triumphed an infinite and eternal joy. 
There arc* some who liave dwelt too exclusively on Jesus as the Man of 
Sorrows ; have thought of His life as of one unmitigated suffering, one 
almost unbroken gloom. Hut in the Bible — though there alone — we find 
the perfect compatibility, nay, the close union of joy with sorrow; and 
myriads of Christians who have been “ troubled on every side, yet not 
distressed ; perplexc'd, but not in despair ; persecuted, but not forsaken ; cast 
down, but not destroyed,” can understand how the Man of Sorrows, even 
in the days of His manhood, may have lived a life happier, in the true 
sense of happiness — happier, because j)urer, more sinless, more faithful, more 
absorI.)cd in the joy of obedience to His Heavenly Father — than has beeu 
ever granted to the sons of men. The deep pure stream flows on its way 
rejoicing, even though the forests overshadow it, and no transient sunshine 
flickers on its waves. 

And if, indeed, true joy — the highest joy — be “severe, and chaste, and 
solitary, and incompatible,” then how constant, how inexpressible, what a joy 

' ^^aXAiacroTo, “ He exultixl.” It seen, j clear that Luke x. 21 belongs closely to the address 
closes in verse 16, though St. Loko pauses to record in tho intermediate verses the return of the Sevciiiy. 
Tliis must be evident to any one who compares the passage with Matt. xi. 20—27 ; and unless we adopt 
tho unlikely hyiwthesis that both series of words were uttered twice in different connections, it is eloef 
the* St. Luke’s context hero suits them host; and, moreover, this mark of time here g^veu by St. Luko 
ia sliglitly the more definite of the two. 
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of God, must have been the joy of the Man Christ Jesus, who came to give io 
all who love Him, henceforth and for ever, a joy which no man taketh froic. 
them — a joy which the world can neither give nor take away. 



miOXZE COIN OF VESPASIAN.* 


* This sesterce (the fourth part of a (h'nanua) of Vt'spasiaii presents on th<* ofn'im- tPr he, -id of that Kmporor, 
>v(arinj' a diadem entwined with laurel, and tlio legend “IMT CAKSAU A’MSP.VKIAXVS AV(i TM TP PP 
(.'(.)S ITI” — t.e., “Tho Kmperor Cjcsai* Vespasian Augustus, Chit f INaitiff, with Trihunitial Powers, h'atlu r of Ids 
Fatherland, Consul for tho third tiuu*.’’ 'rh(‘So title.s well e.vpr<*ss the ea.sy transition from Koinan reptiljlicanism to 
modern autocracy, for they show how tho old civil and military ofliees we re still oontimu'd, hut lieiieoforth ace'uniu- 
lated and united in tho person of tho FmiM.T<)r. Thus, eorn'sjjonds ne.irly with Comiuander-in-t/liief ; 

C\€>((ir indicates a fond attachment to tho principle of heredity in ollie(‘, though (»f th<‘ Mood of great .lulius not a 
drop waste ho found in tho veins of Vespasian. 'I'he letters P M stand for Pontifex .Maximus, tho chief eei losia.stical 
dignitary of Roman paganism. TP (dTihuriitia Pot < ‘state) reniiml us of tin* early struggh s of tho Roman comTuons, 
UTid the institution of Trihum a to protect the low<‘rord< rs from patrician insoh nee. Tho Fimp< ror that hest deserved 
this affix was Marcus Aurelius, who threw open tho Roman citizenship to all freeltorn subjects of Roman rule. 
The letters COS III (Consul Tortio) eiiahlc us with the help (if the Fasti to identify tho lU'oeiso dati? of this pioco 
71 A. I).), for the Romans still murlvcd thcii years hy the names of successivt' Consuls. In the feutures of Vespasian 
may he truced the courage, perseverance, and intlexihle will which raised liini from a hunihlo position to the sove- 
reignty of the Roman world, while they engenden'd that extreme parsimony which was Tniserly in a C.'cs.ar. Of 
(his some ludicrous anecdotes are X’rf^f’crved hy Suetonius. The rcrcr.sv, more x^eitical than the ordinary “Judica 
Cajda,” represents a J)alm-trce, at the foot of which is scatiMl a .lewish maiden weeping. Ahov(.‘- her head hangs 
a sl’.ield, upon which a winged hulf-draj»cd AMctory of colosstil sizr^ is tracing the letters S I* R (“'i’he Senate and 
Pecjplo of Romo”), to indicate that Roman annexation was complete^ ami timil. Thu.s th(' whole group timdy 
idealises the legend “DEVICTA IVDAEA The Subjugation of Judiea.” Tim letters Sf ’nitlje eX( rguo 
stand for Senatux ConsuUo (“By Dt'crec of the Senate-”}, the right id .'striking C 'jtpor money being reserved to llju 
Senate, while the Emperor had direct control ov(.-r the gold and silver coinage. 




CHAPTER XLIII. 

INCIDENTS or THE JOUR N E Y. 


“Rcligioiiis noil est religioiiem cogerc/’ T ert. Ad.Scap.2. 



E arc not told tlie exact route taken by Jesus as Ife 
left Gennesarctli ; but as He probably avoided 
Nazareth, with its deeply happy and deeply 
painful memories, He may have crossed the 
bridge at the southern extremity of the Lake, 
and so got round into the plain of Esdraelon 
either by the valley of Bethshean, or over Mount 
Tabor and round Little Hermon, passing Endor 
and Nain and Shunem on His way. 

Crossing the plain, and passing Taanach and Megiddo, 
He would reach the range of hills which form the nortliern 
limit of Samaria ; and at the foot of their first ascent lies 
the little town of En-gannim, or the “Fountain of Gardens. 

* “ It is not the work of religion to compel tx) religion.” 

2 Luke ix. 51 — 56. Eu-gaimim is still a very pleasant spot, deserving its poetic name, which is now 
corrupted into Jenin. 
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This would be the first Samaritan village at which Ho would arrive, and 
hither, apparently, He had sent two messengers “to make ready for Him.” 
Although the incident is mentioned by St. Luke before the Mission of the 
Seventy, yet tliat is probably due to his subjective choice of order, aiid we may 
suppose that there were two of the seventy who were dispatched to prepare the 
way for Him spiritually as well as in the more ordinary sense ; unless, indeed, 
we adopt the conjecture that the messengers may have been James and John, 
who would thus be likely to feel with special vividness the insult of His 
rejection. At any rate the inhabitants — ^^vho to this day arc not remarkable 
for their civility to strangers’ — absolutely declined to receive or admit Him. 
Previously indeed, when He was passing through Samaria on His journey 
northwards. He had found Samaritans not only willing to receive, but anxious 
to detain His presence among them, and eager to listen to His words. But 
now in two respects the circumstances were different; for now He was 2>ro- 
fessedly travelling to the city which they hated and the Temple which they 
despised, and now He was attended, not by a few Apostles, but by a great 
multitude, who were accompanying Him as their acknowledged Proplx't and 
Messiah. Had Gerizim and not Jerusalem been the goal of His journey, all 
might have been different; but now His destination and His associates 
inflamed their national animosity too much to admit of their su])])lying to the 
weary pilgrims the ordinary civilities of life. And if the i'eclings of this 
little frontier village of En-gannim were so unmistakably hostile, it became 
clear that any attempt to jounicy through the whole breadth of Samaria, and 
even to pass under the shadow of their rival sanctuary, would be a dangerous if 
not a hopeless task.^ Jesus therefore altered the course of His journey, and 
turned once more towards the Jordan valley. Rejected by Galilee, refused by 
Samaria, without a word He bent His stcjis towards Persea. 

But the deep discouragement of this refusal to receive Him was mingled 
in the minds of James and John with hot indignation. There is nothing so 
trying, so absolutely exasperating, as a fiiilure to find food and shelter, and 
common civility, after the fatigue of travel, and especially for a large multitude 

* “They are,” says Dr. Thomson, “fanatieal, rude, and rclwllious” (Land and Look, II., cli. xxx.). 

* The exacerbation between Jews and Samaritans nas always at its worst during tho aiiiiiviTsarios 
of tho national feasts; and it often broke out into acts of open hostilitj'. In consequence of tliis, tho 
caravans of Galilman pilgrims seem in many instances [though by no means always (Jos. AnK. xx. <1, § 1; 
'it. 52)] to have choson the ronte on the oast of Jordan. Tho Jews accused (ho .Samaritans ot wilfully 
molesting their harmless travellers, even of the horrible crimes of having lit false tire-signals to show tho 
time of now moon, and of having polluted their Templo by scattering in it tbo bones of tho dead (see ,Jos. 

>dt. xviii. 2, § 2; B. J, ii, 12, §§ 3, seqq.), (Vid. supra, p. 159.) 
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to begin a fresh journey when they expected rest. Full, therefore, of the 
Messianic kingdom, which now at last they thought was on the eve of being 
mightily proclaimed, the two brothers wanted to usher it in with, a blaze of 
Sinaitic vengeance, and so to astonish and restore the flagging spirits of followers 
w'ho would naturally be discouraged by so immediate and decided a repulse. 
“ Lord, wilt Thou that we command fire to come down from heaven, and consume 
them, even as Elias did?” “What wonder,” says St. Ambrose, “that the Sons 
of Thunder wished to flash lightning?” And this their fiery impetuosity 
seemed to find its justification not only in the precedent of Elijah’s conduct,' 
but in the fact that it had been displayed in this very country of Samaria. 
AV as it more necessary in personal defence of a single prophet than to vindicate 
the honour of the Messiah and His attendants? But Jesus turned and 
rebuked them. God’s heaven has other uses than for thunder. “ They did not 
know,” He told them, “what spirit they were of.”^ They had not realised the 
difference wliicli separated Sinai and (Jarmel from Calvary and Hermon. He 
had come to save, not to destroy ; and if any heard His words and believed not. 
He judged them not.^ And so, without a word of anger, He went to a different 
village and doubtless St. John, who by that time did know of what spii’it he 
was, remembered these words of Christ when he went with Peter into Samaria 
to confirm the recent converts, and to bestow upon them the gift of the Holy 
Ghost. 

Perhaps it may have been on this occasion — for certainly no occasion 
would have been more suitalile than that furnished by this early and rude 
repulse — that Jesus, turning to the great multitudes that accompanied Him,® 
delivered to them that memorable discourse in which He warned them that all 
who Avould be His disciples must come to Him, not expecting earthly love or 
acceptance, but expecting alienation and opposition, and counting the cost. They 


^ 2 Kings i. TO — 12. 

“ The words are oiniiied in many MSS. Alford, liowcA'cr, supposes tliat they “have been unsparingly 
tainpori'd with” because they stood in the Avay of ecclesiastical censures. They occur in D, and in some 
good versions. 

^ John iii. 17 ; xii. 47. 

^ The erepay, “ different ” (Luko ix. probably implies tliat it was not a Samaritan village. 

^ Luko xiv. 25 — 33. Wo must ask th«* reader to bear in mind throughout this and the following 
chapter tliat the exact sequence of events is not here giA^en hy the Evangelists, and therefore that t}a> 
certain order in wliich they occurred is uot ascertainable. Professor Westcott {Inirod, to Gosp., p. 365, 
3rd od.) arranges the contents of the section (omitting the minor divisions) as follows The Universal 
Church; The Rejection of the Joavs foresliown; Preparation (ix. 43-— xi. 13); Lessons of warning (xi. 
14- xiii. 9); Lessons of progress (xiii. 10— xiv. 24); Lessons of discipleship (xiv. 25— XArii. 10); The comiug^ 
end ( wdi. ll—xvili. 30). 
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must abandon, if need be, every earthly tie; they must sit absolutely loose 
to the interests of the world they must take up the cross and follow Him, 
Strange language, of which it was only afterwards that they learnt the full 
significance ! For a man to begin a tower which he could not finish — for a king 
to enter on a war in which nothing was possible save disaster and defeat — 
involved disgrace and indicated folly ; better not to follow Him at all, unless 
they followed Him prepared to forsake all that they had on earth ; prepared to 
sacrifice the interests of time, and to live solely for those of eternity. One 
who believed not, would indeed suffer loss and harm, yet his lot was less 
pitiable than that of him who became a disciple only to be a backslider — ^who, 
facing both ways, cast like Lot’s wife a longing glance on all that he ought to 
flee — who made the attempt, at once impotent and disastrous, to servo both God 
and Mammon. 

As both Galilee and Samaria were now closed to Him, He could only 
journey on His way to Penea, down the valley of Bethshean, between the 
borders of both provinces. There a very touching incident occurred.^ On the 
outskirts of one of the villages a dull, harsh, plaintive cry smote His ears, and 
looking up He saw “ton men who were lepers,” united in a community of 
deadly misery. They wore afar off*, for they dared not approach, since their 
approach was pollution, and they were obliged to warn away all who would 
have come near them by the heart-rending cry, '‘Tame! tame!" — “Unclean! 
unclean !” There was something in that living death of leprosy — recalling 
jis it did the most frightful images of suffering and degradation — corrupting 
as it did the very fountains of the life-blood of man, distorting his countenance, 
rendering loathsome his touch, slowly encrusting and infecting him with a 
plague-spot of disease far more horrible than death itself — ^which always seems 
to have thrilled the Lord’s heart with a keen and instantaneous compassion. 
And never more so than at this moment. Scarcely had He heard their piteous 
cry of “Jesus, Master, have mercy on us,” than instantly, without sufficient 
pause even to approach them more nearly. He called aloud to them, “ Go, show 
yourselves unto the priests.” They knew the significance of that command: 
they knew that it bade them hurry off to claim from the priest the recognition 


’ The “ hate ” of Luke xiv. 26 is a(lo[)tetl iu strict accordance with our Lord’s habit of stating the great 
tniths wliicli He iiiterod in tlio cxlreniCHt form of what to His hearers must even sound like paradox, ia 
order that their inmost essential truth — ilieir truth without any subterfuge or qualification — might bo 
recognised, and so fixed eternally in their memory. It was necessary that they should bo uttered in 
a way as to seize, and dominate over, the imaginations of mankind for ever. * 

* Luke xvii. 11—19. 
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of their cure, the certificate of their restitution to every rite and privilege of 
human life.^ Already, at the sound of that potent voice, they felt a stream of 
wholesome life, of recovered energy, of purer blood, pulsing tluough their 
veins ; and as they went they were cleansed. 

He who has not seen the hideous, degraded spectacle of the lepers 



MOUNT CEUI/.IM AM) SAMAUIA. 


clamorously revealing their mutilations, and almost demanding alms, by the 
roadside of some Ea.stem city," can hardly conceiv'c how transcendent and 
immeasurable was the boon which they had thus received at the hands of Jesus. 
One would have thought that they would havt> suftered no obstacle to hinder the 
passionate gratitude which should have prompted them to hasten back at once 
^to struggle, if need bo, even through fire and water, if thereliy they could 
fiiug themselves with tears of heartfelt acknowledgment at their Sai'iour’s feet, 
to thank Him for a gift of something more jirecious than life itself. What 

' Lov. xiii. 2 ; xiv. 2. 

See the dreadful yet not exaggerated picture drawn by Dr. Tliom.9on, Land and Booh, lY., cli. xliii. 
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absorbing selfisliness, wiiat Jewish infatuation, what sacerdotal interference, 
what new and worse leprosy of shameful thanklessness and superstitious 
ignorance, prevented it ? We do not know. We only know that of ten who 
were healed but one returned, and he was a Samaritan. On the frontiers, of 
the two countries had been gathered, like froth at the margin of wave and sand, 
the misery of both but while the nine Jews were infamously thankless, the 
one Samaritan “ turned back, and with a loud voice glorified God, and fell 
down on his face at Ilis feet, giving Him thanks.” The heart of Jesus, 
1‘amiliar as He was with all ingratitude, was yet moved by an instiince of it so 
llagraut, so all but unanimous, and so abnormal. “ Were not the ten cleansed P” 
He asked in sorrowful surprise; “but the nine — where are they?"^ There are 
not found that returned to give glory to God save this alien.” “It is,” says 
Lange, “as if all these benefits were falling into a deep silent grave.” The voice 
of their misery had awaked the instant echo of His mercy ; but the miraculous 
utterance of His mercy, though it thrilled through their whole physical being, 
woke no eelio of gratitude in their earthy and still leprous hearts. 

But, nevertheless, this alien shall not have returned in vain, nor shall tlie 
rare virtue — alas, how rare a virtue !'*- -of his gratitude go unrewarded. Not 
his body alone, hut the soul — whose value was so infinitely more precious, just 
as its diseases aj'e so infinitely more profound — should be healed by his Saviour’s 
w'ord. 


“Arise and go,” said Jesus; 


“ thy faith hath saved thee.” 


- So it is only in tlio Blut el M<(sa1dii (“ abodes of the unfortunate”), or lepers’ quarter in Jerusalem, 
that Jews and Moliamniedans will live together. 

- Luko xvli. 1 7. 

'* Wordswort li’s lines have been often <juoted — 

Tve lieard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With cohIn<*ss still r<*tu ruing, 

Al;\s ! the gratitmle of men 

Hath ofteiier left me inourninfr,” 




RUINED synagogue AT MEIHON. 


(From a PhoUhjraph inihUshnl h>j the Palestine Erplomiion Fund.) 





CHAPTER XLIV. 

TEACHINGS OP THE JOURNEY. 

“And make a fence for tlie Law .” — Pirke Ahhoth, i. 1. 

YEN during this hist journey our Lord did not escape 
the taunts, tlic opposition, the <lepreciating remarks 
— in one word, the Pliarisaism— of the Pharisees and 
those who resembled them, Tlie circumstances which 
irritated them against Him were e.xactly tlie same as 
they had been throughout His whole career — exactly 
those in which His example was most lofty, and His 
teaching most beneficial — namely, the performance 
on the Sabbath of works of mercy, and the associa- 
tion with publicans and sinners. 

One of these sabbatical disputes occurred in a synagogue.* 
Jesus, as we have already remarked, whether because of the 
lesser excommunication or for any other reason, seems, during 

* Luke xiii. 10 — 17. 
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this latter period of Ilis ministry, to have entered the synagogues but rarely. 
The exclusion, however, from one synagogue or more did not include a pro- 
hibition to enter anjj synagogue; and the subsequent conduct of this rmh 
hakkeneseih seems to show that he had a certain awe of Jesus, mingled with 
his jealousy and suspicion. On this day there sat among the worshippelts a 
jjoor woman who, for eighteen long years, had been bent double by “ a spirit 
of infirmity,” and could not lift herself up. The compassionate heart of Jesus 
could not brook the mute appeal of her presence. He called her to Him, and 
saying to hei', “ Woman, thou art loosed from thine infirmity,”^ laid His hands 
on her. Instantly she experienced the miraculous strengthening which enabled 
her to lift up the long bowed and crooked frame, and instantly she broke 
into utterances of gratitude to (Jod. But her strain of thanksgiving was 
interrupted by the narrow and ignorant indignation of the ruler of the 
synagogue. Ilei'C, under liis very eyes, and without any reference to the 
“ little brief authority ” which gave him a sense of dignity on each recurring 
Sabbath, a woman — a meml)er of hU congregation — had actually had the 
presumption to be healed! Armed with his favourite “texts,” and in all the 
fussiness of official hy|)oerisy, he gets up and rebukes the perfectly innocent 
multitude, telling them it was a gross instance of Sabbath-breaking for them 
to be healed on that sacred day, wlnm they might just as well be healed on 
any of the other six days of the week. That the offence consisted solely in 
the being healed is clear, for he certainly could not mean that, if they had any 
sickness, it was a crime for them to come to the synagogue at all on the 
Sabbath daj'. Alow, as the poor woman does not seem to have spoken one 
word of entreaty to Jesus, or even to have called His attention to her case, 
the utterly senseless address of this man could only by any possibility mean 
either “ You mk people must not come to the synagogue at all on the Sabbath 
under present circumstances, for fear you should be led into Sabbath-breaking 
by having a iniraculous cure performed upon you;” or “If any one wants to 
heal you on a Sabbath, you must decline.” And these remarks he has neither 
the courage to address to Jesus Himself, nor the candour to address to the 
pool’ healed woman, but preaches at them both by rebuking the multitude, 
who had no concern iti the action at all, beyond the fact that they had been 
passive spectators of it 1 

The whole range of the Gospels does not supply any other instance of 

* Luko xiii. 12, anoK^Kvirai, ‘‘ Tlioii liast been loosed,” The perfect implies the instaiitaiieousiio9‘> 
and permancuce of tlie result. 
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an interference so illogical, or a stupidity so hopeless ; and the indirect, under- 
hand way in which he gave vent to his outraged ignorance brought on him 
that expression of our Lord’s indignation which he had not dared openly to 
brave. '‘Hypocrite / ” was the one crushing word with which Jesus addressed 



OllOVir or S.\M.\1HTANS. (From a Phoioijraph jnihlishcd hy the Palcsitini; Ft filarafion F'uitlJ 


liim. This silly official had been consorums with //m because He had spoken 
a few words to the woman, and laid ii])on her a lieallug hand ; and with the 
woman because, having been bent double, she lifted herself up and glorified 
flod! It would be difficult to imagine such a paralysis ot the moral sense, il 
we did not daily see the stultifying cflect produced upon the intellect l)y the 
“deep slumber of a decided opinion,” especially when the opinion itseli rests 
nothing better than a meaningless tradition. Now Jesus constantly 
varied the arguments and appeals by which Ho endeaAoured to show tlio 
l^harisees of His nation that their views about the Sabbath only degraded 
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it from a divine benefit into a revolting bondage.* To the Rabbis of Jerusalem 
He justified Himself by an appeal to His own character and authority, as 
supported by the triple testimony of John the Baptist, of the Scriptures, and 
of the Father Himself, who bore witness to Him by the authority which He 
had given Him.- To the Pharisees of (lalilec He had quoted the direct 
precedents of Sci-ipture,^ or had addressed an appeal, founded on their own 
common sense and power of insight into the eternal principles of things.*' 
But the duller and less practised intellect of these Pera>ans might not have 
understood either the essential love and liberty implied by the institution of 
the Sabbath, or the paramount authority of Jesus as Lord of the Sabbath. 
It could not rise above the cogency of the argmnerdum ad hominem. It was 
onTy capable of a conviction based on their own common practices and received 
limitations. There was not one of them who did not consider himself justified 
in unloosing and leading to the water his ox or his ass on the Sabbath,® althongli 
that involved far more labour than either laying the hand on a sick 
woman, or even being healed by a miraculous word ! If their Sabbath rule.s 
gave way to the needs of ox or ass, ought they not to give way to the 
cruel necessities of a daughter of Abraham ? If they might do much 
more labour on the Sabbath to abbreviate a few hours’ thirst, might not 
He do much less to terminate a Satanically cruel bondage which hml 

* It is a curious but instructivo fact tliat flic Jews of Palostiue to this day greatly reseinblo tlieir 
Pharisjiic predecessors. “T have no heart/' sa 3 ’’s Dr. Thomson, “to dwell on their absurd Buporstitions. 
tlieir iiiteuse fanaticism, or flicir social and domestic institutions and maimers, comprising an incredil)!** 
and grotesque mrlange of filth and finer)', Pharisaic self-righteousness and Sadducean licontiousiioss. 
^J'he following is a specimen of the ])Uorilitie.s enjoined and enforced by their learned Rabbis : — A Jeir 
must not airrij on the Hohbath even so much as a i^oclcet-handker chief, exceiit ivilhin the walls of the 
city. If there are no walls it follows, according to their jierverse logic, that ho must not carry it at all! 
To avoid this difficulty, hero in Safeil, they resort to what is called evuv. Polos are set up at the emls 
of the streets, and strinys stretched from the one to the other. This string represents a wall, ond a 
coihscientions Jew may carry his handkerchiff anywhere tvlthin these strings. I was once amused by 
a devout Israelite who was walking with me on his Sabbath. Wlum we came to the end of the street tlie 
string was gone, and so by another fiction ho was at liberty to go on witliout refei*enco to what was in 
his pocket, because he had not 2 ^(issed the wall. The lust time I was hero they had abandoned this 
absurdity, probably to avoid the constant ridicule it brought upon them ’* (Tliomson, Land and Book, II., 
ch. xix.). What a conimeiitary on tlu! kind of Sabbatarianism which Christ combatod! For ahuudaut 
further instances, wliicli descend into de tails not only puerile hut disgusting, see Buxtorf, Syn. Jml, 
capp. xiv. — xvi. 

* John v. 17 — 47. 

Luke ri. 3 — 5. 

* Luke ri. 9. 

•’ It might, moreover, as they were well aware, havo boon avoided altogether if their Oriental laziness, 
and want of real earnestness, had not previmted them from Tendering such tasks unnecessary by 
curing a supply of water overnight. But this kind of letter-worship must of its very nature bo pua‘lj 
ar! ificial. 
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lasted, lo ! these eighteen years ? At reasonings so unanswerable, no wonder 
that His adversaries were ashamed, and that the simpler, more imsopliisticated 
people rejoiced at all the glorious acts of mercy w'hieh He wrought on their 
behalf.^ 

Again and again was our Lord thus obliged to redeem this great primeval 
institution of God’s love from these narrow, formal, j)ernieious restrictions of 
an otiose and unintelligent tradition. But it is evident that He attached as 
much importance to the noble and loving freedom of the day of rest as they 
did to the stupefying inaction to which they had reduced the normal character 
of its observance. Their absorbing attachment to it, the frenzy ' which filled 
them when He set at naught their Sabbatarian uucharities, rose from many 
circumstances. They were wedded to the religious system which had long 
prevailed among them, because it is easy to be a slave to the letter, and difficult 
to enter into the spirit ; easy to obey a number of outward rules, difficult to 
enter intelligently and self-sacriticingly into the will of God ; easy to entangle 
the soul in a network of petty obseiwances, difficult to yiidd the oliedienee of 
an enlightened heart; easy to be haughtily exclusive, difficult to be humbly 
spiritual ; easy to be an ascetic or a formalist, difficult to be pure, and loving, 
and wise, and free; easy to be a Pharisee, difficult to be a disciple; very easy 
to embrace a self-satisfying and sanctimonious system of ral)binical observances, 
very difficult to love God with all the heart, and all tin? might, and all the 
soul, and all the strength. In laying His axe at the I’oot of their proud and 
ignoiant Sabbatarianism, He was laying His axe at the root of all that 
“ miserable micrology ” which they had been accustomed to take for their 
religious life. Is the spirit of the sects so free in the.se days from Pharisaic 
taint as not to need such lessons ? Will not these very words which I have 
written — although they are but an expansion of the lessons which Jesus 
incessantly taught — yet give offence to some who read them ? 

One more such incident is recorded — the sixth embittered controversy of 

' They might say, If she lias been hmiiid ihase eigliieeii years, surely slio might wait yet one day 
longer! But tliat very circumstaiico Ho makes an argument for the contrary, for lie who loves his 
neighbour as himself woiikl rather say. Not one moment longer must she suffer, if Indp can bo afforded 
her! Could it be forbidden thus to help? Tho “ omjht not” of verse 10 eateeiietically answers, 
with inlimte condosconsiou, tho inconsiderate, jiroud, and unintelligent " ought ” of verso I t. “Men 
cnght” yfm the theme there; so now the “ovgbt” i.s abundantly returned; “ought not she, aeoording 
to the law of love, which specially ordains Goel’s works for tho Snbliatli, as mans labour for the 
remaining days, to be loosed from this misery ?” (Stier, iv. 51.) 

® Luke vi. 11, iirK{i<r$ri<Tai> iu/oias, “They were filled with frenzy.’’ The attiiehment to the Sabbath was 
not all religions ; it was due in part to tho obstinate conservatism of an I'xelusive nationality, and as 
such it even attracted heathen notice (Ovid, Ai’s Anwt. i. 415 ; Juv. Sot, xiv. 98 — 100). 
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the kind in which they had involved our Lord.^ Nothing hut Sabbatarianism 
which had degenerated into monomania could account for their so frequently 
courting a controversy which always ended in their total discomfiture. On 
a certain Sabbath, which was the principal day for Jewish entertainments,^ 
Jesus was invited to the house of one who, as he is called a ruler of ‘the 
Pharisees, must have been a man in high position, and perhaps even a member 
of the Sanhedrin. The invitation was one of those to which He was so 
often subjected, not respectful or generous, but due either to idle curiosity 
or downright malice. Throughout the meal He was carefully watched by 
hostile scrutiny. The Pharisees, as has been well said, “performed the duty 
of religious espionage with exemplary diligence.”^ Among the unhidden 
guests who. Oriental fashion, stood about the room and looked on, as they 
do to this day during the continuance of a meal, was a man afflicted with the 
dropsy. The prominent position in which he stood, combined with the keen 
watchfulne.ss of the Pharisees, seems to show that he had been placed there 
designedly, cither to test Christ’s willingness to respect their Sabbath prejudices, 
or to defeat His miraculous power by the failure to cure a disease more 
inveterate, and less amenable to curative measures, than any other. If so, this 
was another of those miserable cases in which these unfeeling teachers of the 
people were ready to make the most heart-rending shame or the deej)est 
misery a mere tool to be used or thrown aside, as chance might serve, in 
their dealings with Jesus. Ihit this time Jesus anticipated, and went to meet 
half way the subtle machinations ol‘ this learned and distinguished company. 
He asked them the very sim]de question — 

“ Is it lawful to heal on the Sabbath day ? ” 

They icouUl not say “Yes;” but, on the other hand, they dared not say 
No ! ” Had it been unlawful, it was their positive function and duty to say 
so then and there, and without any subterfuge to deprive the poor sufferer, 

' Lnko xiv. 1 — 6. The oiliers were the healing at Betlicscla (John v. 10) ; llio scene in the com-fiel<l 
{Mark ii. 23) ; the Iicaling of the witlnn'cd hand (Matt. xii. 10), of the blind man at Siloam (John ix. 14), 
and of the paialytic woman (Lnke xiii. 14). 

^ Nell. Tiii. !) — 12. No cooking wa's done (Exod. xvi. 23) ; but, as those feasts mmt have necessitated 
more or less labour, the fact, shows how little real earnestne.s.s there was in tho Jewish Sabbatarianism; 
how fast and loose they coold play with their own convictions; how physical self -indulgence and 
unintelligent routine had usurped the phue of spiritnal enlightonmeut. On tho contrary, there was no 
ineonsisteney whatever in our Lord’s dreepUng such invitations ; there was nothing wrong in them, and 
uotliing out of accordance with true principles; and therefore Jesns could sanction them with His 
prosonco. But had there been .my true yriuciple involved in tho Jewish view, they ought to have thought 
tin n wrong. 

Bruce, Training of the Twelve, p. 27. Luke xiv. 1 — 6. , 
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SO far as in them lay, of the miraculous mercy which was prepared for him. 
If they dared not say so — either for fear of the people, or for fear of instant 
refutation, or because the spell of Christ’s awful ascendency was upon them, 
or out of a mere splenetic pride, or — to imagine better motives — because iu 
their inmost hearts, if any spot remained in them unernstod by idle and 
irreligious prejudices, they felt that it wan lawful, and more than lawful, 
lUGHT— then, by their own judgment, they left Jesus free to heal without the 
possibility of censure. Their silence, therefore, was, even on their own 
showing, and on their own principles, Ills entire justification. His mere simple 
question, and their inability to answer it, was an absolute decision of the 
controversy in His favour. He therefore took the man, healed him, and let 
him go. 

And then He appealed, as before, to their own practice. “Which of you 
shall have a son,^ or (even) an ox, fallen Into a pit, and will not straightway 
[)\ill him out on the Sabbath day?” They knew that they could only admit the 
fact, and then the argument a /ortiori was irresistible ; a man was more 
important than a beast; the extrication of a beast involved more lal)Our Ijy 
far than the healing of a man. Their base little plot only ended in the 
constrained and awkward silence of a complete refutation which they wore too 
ungenerous to acknowledge. 

Jesus deigned no farther to dwell on a subject which to the mind of every 
candid listener had been set at rest for over, and He turned their thoughts 
to other lessons. The dropsy of their inflated self-satisfaction was a disease 
far more diflicult to heal than that of the sutlerer whom they had used to 
entrap Him. Scarcely was the feast ready, when there arose among the 
distinguished company one of those unseemly struggles for precedence which — 
common, nay, almost universal as they are — show the tendencies of human 
nature on its weakest and most contemptible side.' And nothing more clearly 
showed the essential hollowness of Pharisaic religion than its intense prid*‘ 
and self-exaJtation. Let one anecdote suflice. The King Jannteus had on one 
occasion invited several Persian Satraps, and among the guests asked to meet 
them was the Eabbi Simeon Ben Shetach. The latter on entering seated 
himself at table between the King and the (iueen. Being asked his reason 


’ Tile (nio reading is iAp, "Son.” Tlioro can lie no quosiion tliat ilio Jews li.iJ always theorclu’fiUij 
Emitted, and acted on, tho very principle which our Lord asserts ; and they do so to this day e.'j.,. 
0 Jews of Tiberias, with all their Sabbatarianism, bathe often on the Sabbath. 

“ Luke juv. 7—11, 
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for such a presumptuous intrusion, he replied that it was written in the Book 
of Jesus Ben Sinich, “ Exalt wisdom and she shall exalt thee, and shall make 
thee sit among princes/’^ 

The Jews at this period had adojded the system of triclinia from the Greeks 
and Bomaus, and the “ chief seat ” was the middle seat in the central Icctm. 



HOMAN TKICJ.INllM. 


Observing the anxiety of each guest to secure this place for himself," our 
Lord laid down a wiser and better principle of social courtesy, which involved 
the far deeper lesson of spiritual humility. Just as in earthly society the 

^ Ecclus. XV. 5 ; xxxix. 4 ; cf. Prov. iv. 8. 

* Luko xiv. 7. 

* The above drawing of a in the finiall garden of tho IToubo of Sallust at Pompeii gives an 

accurate representation of the (•idiiiery nmiigt inoTit of couches for a Poman dinn(T-party. I'hcy arc of masonry, 
sloping from the round iriai iih tahL, in the? ccntic, and would ho covered with cushions against mcal-tinic. 
guests were gcnei’ally phicrd on each couch ho that the whole number wxiuld be that of the Muses: the phtci'of 
honour w'ould probably he tlu rigld.-hand corner of the middle coueh, looking from outside. Tho host wom-l take 
the middle place on tho left-hand coucli, with his wife ]»y his side in the outer comer. Tn tho earlier Koman times 
men sat at table : the habit of reclining was learned from the conquered Carthaginians in the second century 

the Christian era. At the heginning of the second century a crescent-shaped couch (hence called s\gm^ from the 
' ireek letter C) came into fashion : it would hold seven or eight guests, as wo Icam from Martial x. 

xiv. 87). 
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pushing, intrusive, self-conceited man must be prepared for many a strong 
rebuff, and will find himself often compelled to give place to modest merit, so 
in the eternal world, “ whosoever cxalteth himself shall be abased, and he tlmt 
humbleth himself shall be exalted.” Pride, exclusiveness, self-glorification, liave 
no place in the kingdom of God. Humility is . the only passport which can 
obtain for us an entrance there. 

“ Hiiniblo wc imist be, if to lieavt'ii wo ; 

High is the roof tlioro, but tlio gate is low.*’ * 

And He proceeded to teach them another lesson, addressed to some obvious 
foible in the character of His host.® Luxui-y, ostentation, the hope of a return, 
are not true principles of hospitality. A richer recompense awaits the kindness 
bestowed upon the poor than the adulatory entertainment of the I'riendl}' and 
the rich. In receiving friends and relatives, do not forget the helpless and the 
afflicted.® Interested beneficence is nothing in the world but a deceitful 
selfishness. It may be that thou wouldest have won a more eternal blessing 
if that dropsical man had been invited to remain — if those poor lookevs-ou were 
counted among the number of the guests. 

At this point one of the guests, peihaps because he thought that these 
lessons were disagreeable and sevei'o, interposed a remark which, under the 
circumstances, rose very little above the level of a vapid and misleading 
platitude.'*' He poui'ed upon the troubled waters a sort of gcmoral impersonal 
aphorism. Instead of profiting by these Divine lessons, he seemed inclined 
to rest content with “an indolent remission of the matter into distant futurity,” 
as though he were quite sure of that blessedness, of which he s('ems to have a 
very poor and material conception. Jhit our Lord turned his idle pt)or reniarlc 
into a fresh occasion for most memorable teaching, lie told them a ])arable to 
show that “to eat bread in the kingdom of heaven” might involve conditions 
which those who felt so very sure of doing it would not be willing to accept. 

^ Ct. Herbert. 

• Luke xiv. 12 — 14. 

^ Our Lord know that the conseienco of cadi hearer, eveu unaided by tho ordinary idioms of Orieidnl 
sjKiech, would rightly understand tlie bold and somi^times almost paradt»xical form into wliieli Ho purpostdy 
^ast His precepts. Tliat tho “call not thy friends” nicaus“cftll not only tliy friends, but also, &c., has 
been admitted by all except a few fanatical commentators. Hven sceptics bavo seen that our Lords 
sayings are not to be attacked on methods of interpnitaHon wliich would make them r(*j)iilsivo to natural 
afPeetioii no less than to common sense. See, for other ]>assages which nupiiro similar priucipl(‘s of 
intorpretation, Matt. v. 46, 47 (Luke vi. 32—34); ix. 13; Luke xiv. 26 (eomp. Jdatt. x. 37); dohu vi. 27 ; 

^ Cor. i. 17 j XV. 10. See also Prov. viii, 10, It is of course obvious to add that tho truest Ivindness and 
<?harity to the poor would in these days by no means consist in merely entertaining them at meals. 

* Luke xiv. 15 — 24. 
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* 

He told them of a king who liad sent out many invitations to a great banquet, 
but who, when the due time came,^ was met by general refusals. One had his 
estate to manage, and was positively obliged to go and see a new addition to it. 
Another was deep in buying and selling, and all the business it entailed. A 
third was so lapped in contented domesticity that his coming was out (Jf the 
question. Then the king, rejecting, in his anger, these disrespectful and dilatory 
guests, bade his slaves go at once to the broad and narrow streets, and bring 
in the poor and maimed, and lame and blind ; and when that was done, and 
there still was room, he sent them to urge in even the houseless wanderers 
by the hedges and the roads. The application to all present was obvious. The 
worldly heart — whetlicr absorbed in tlie management of property, or the acqui- 
sition of riches, or the mere sensualisms of domestic comfort — was incompatible 
with any desire for the true banquet of the kingdom of heaven. The Grentile 
and tlie l‘ariah, the harlot and the publican, the labourer of the roadside aud 
the beggar of the streets, these might be there in greater multitudes than the 
Scribe with liis boasted learning, and the Pharisee with his broad phylactery. 
“For I say unto 3'ou,” lie added in His owui person, to point the moral more 
immediately to their own hearts, “that none of those men who were called 
shall taste of my supper.” It was the lesson wdiich He so often pointed. “ To 
be invited is one thing, to accept the invitation is another. Many are called, 
but lew arc cliosen. Manj- — as the heathen proverb said — ‘ Many bear the 
iuuihca;, but few I'eel the inspiring god.’ ” 

Teachings like these ran throughout this entire period of the Lord’s 
ministiy. The parable just recorded was, in its far-reaching and many-sided 
significance, a reproof not only' to the close exclusiveness of the Pharisees, but 
also to tlieir worldliness and avarice. On another occasion, when our Lord 
wars mainly teaching His own disciples. He told them the parable of the 
Unjust Steward,* to show them the necessity' of care and faithfulness, of prudence 


^ Tlicso customs roinaln uncliangod. Tlio inossago Tefildditlu, eVasha hddei^ “ Come, for tho suppt'i* 
is ready,” may bo lioard to this day ; and to rof iiso is a high insult. (Thomson, Land and Boole, 1.. 
;ha[). ix.) 

* Luke xvi. 1 — IJl. It‘ such immense and noodlcfts difticulties had not been raised about this parable, 
it would liavc seemed almost/ siiportiuous to say that tlie point held up for imitation in the steward is not 
his injustice and extravagance, but the foresight (fpoylfxws, “prudently,” not as in the E.V., “wisely ) 
Avith wliich ho anticipated, and tlio skill with wliieli he provided against, his ultimate difficulties. It rojill) 
seems as if commentators wore so porplexi^d by the parable as hardly to have got beyond Julian’s 
aud unworthy criticism, that it commends and sanctions cheating! Wliat can bo clearer than the ver} 
simple deductions ? This steward, liaA'iug Ijeeii a bad steward, showed diligence, steady purpose, 
vicar sagacity in his dishonest plan for extricating himself from the consequences of past dishonesty: 
y(' faithful stcAvards, and show the same diligence, purpose, sagacity, iu subordinating tho present an 
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and wisdom, in so managing the affairs and interests and possessions of this life 
as not to lose hereafter their heritage of the eternal riches. It was impossible 
— such was the recurrent burden of so many discourses — to be at once worldly 
and spiritual; to be at once the slave of God and the slave of IMammon. 
With the supreme and daring paradox which impressed Ills divine teaching on 
the heart and memory of the world, He urged them to the foresight of a 
spiritual wisdom by an example drawn from the foresight of a criminal 
cleverness. 

Although Christ had been speaking in the first instance to the Apostles, 
some of the Pharisees seem to have been present and to have heard Him ; and 
it is a characteristic fact that this teaching, more than any other, seems to 
have kindled their most undisguised derision. They began to treat Him with 
the most open and insolent disdain. And why ? Because they were Pharisees, 
and yet were fond of money. ^ Had not they, then, in tlicir own jiersons, 
siiccessfully solved the problem of “making the best of both worlds?” Who 
could doubt their perfect safety for the future ? nay, the absolute certainty 
that they would be admitted to the “ chief seats,” the most distinguished 
and conspicuous places in the world to come ? Wore they not, then, standing 
witnesses of the absurdity of tlie supposition that the love of money was 
incompatible with the love of God ? 

Our Lord’s answer to them is very much compressed by St. Luke,® but 


tho temporal to the requirements of the eternal and the future. Just as the steward madt? lilinsoif fviomls 
of the tenants, who, when his income failed, received him into their houses, so do yc use your wealth — (aud 
time, opportunity, knowledge, is wealth, as well as money) — ^for the good of your fellow-ineu ; tliat wlien 
you leave earth poor and naked, these fellow-men may welcome you to treasures tliat never fail. Such sei'ins 
to be the meaning of verso 9, which is somewhat difficult. The lesson is, in fact, tlic same as in tho 
famous traditional saying of Christ, “ Show your.selves api>roved money-changers.'’ ^Die j)arahl<‘s of tho 
Unjust Judge and tlie Importunate Suitor (dyatScia, his impudence,” Luke xi. 8) sliow (juito as <‘learly 
as this parable that the lesson conveyed by a parable may be enforced by priiicii)h‘s of contrast, and 
may involve no commendation of those whose conduct conveys the lesson. Jt is very j»robal>lo that both 
these x^iarables wore drawn from circumstances which had recently occurred, 

’ Luke xvi. 14, ^i€fivKr^pi(ov aMu, “ Tliey scornfully ridiculed Him.” Tho vice of avarice scorns inherent 
in the Jewish race. To this day, says Dr. Thomson, speaking of the Jews in Palestine, ‘‘Everybody 
trades, speculates, cheats. Tlie shepherd-hoy on tho mountain talks of piastres from morning till night; so 
does tho muleteer on the road, the farmer in tlic field, the artisan in tho shop, the merchant in his magazine, 
tlio pacha in his palace, the kadi in tlie liall of judgment, the mullah in tho mosijne, tho monk, tho priivst, 
the bisliop — money, money, money! the desire of every heart, the theme of every tongue, tlio end of ovoiy 
aim. Everything is bought and sold— each prayer has its price, eacli .sin its tariff.” (II. cli. xxvii. ) — Quarrels 
about the money, complaints of tho greed aud embezzlement of the Rnbbi.s, ^vrong disti ibntiou of the 
chaluJea, or alms, and the kadimay or honorary pay, form tho main history of tlio Je\v.s in modern 
Jerusalem. It is a profoundly melancholy tale, and no one who knows the facts wiU deny it least of all 
pious and worthy Jews. (Vide Fra/ikl, Jews in the East, passim,) 

^ Luke xvi. 15 — 18 . 
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consisted, first, in showing them that respectability of life is one thing, and 
sincerity of heart quite another. Into the new kingdom, for which John had 
prepared the way, the world’s lowest were pressing, and were being accepted 
before them ; the Gospel was being rejected by them, though it was not the 
destruction, but the highest fulfilment of the Law. Nay — such seems to be 
the meaning oi‘ the apparently disconnected verse which follows^ — even to the 
Law itself, of which not one tittle should fail, they were faithless, for they could 
connive at the violation of its most distinct provisions. In this apparently 
isolated remark He alluded, in all probability, to their relations to Herod 
Antipas, whom they were content to acknowledge and to flatter, and to whom 
not one of them had dared to use the brave language of reproach which had 
been used by John the Baptist, ' although, by the clearest decisions of the Law 
which they professed to venerate, his divorce from the daughter of Aretas was 
adulterous, and his marriage with Hcrodias was doubly adulterous, and worse. 

But to make the immediate truth which He had been explaining yet more 
clear to them. He told them the parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus.* 
Like all of our Lord’s parables, it is full of meaning, and admits of more than 
one application ; but at least they could not miss the one plain and obvious 
application, that the decision of the next world will often reverse the estimation 
wherein men are held in this ; that God is no respecter of persons ; that the 
heart must make its choice between the “good things” of this life and 
those which the externals of this life do not affect. And what may be called 
the epilogue of this parable contains a lesson more solemn still — namely, that 
the means of grace which God’s mercy accords to every living soul are ample 
for its enlightenment and deliverance ; that if these be neglected, no miracle 
will be wrought to startle the absorbed soul from its worldly interests ; that 
“ if they hear not Moses and the Prophets, neither will they be persuaded 
though one rose from the dead.” Auditii fideli salvamur, says Bengel, mu 
aj)jKtntioinli/(s — “ We are saved by faithful hearing, not by ghosts.” 

* Cf. Luke vii. 29; xv. 1 ; Matt. xl. 12, HI. This in Luther’s interpretation. 

- It is a curiuu.s, but perhaps aceideiital, coincidence that in this parable alone is any name given ; a'J 
also Lazaru.s is tho only reci]>ieiit — except Bartiinajus and Malchus — of our Lord’s miracles who 
distinctly named. Perliaps tiuu’e may bo some reference intended to names written in heaven, but forgotten 
on earth, and blazoned on earth, but unrecorded in heaven. Tlie name Lazarus, however, is particularly 
appropriate. Herberger, quoted by Stier, says, “We have in this parable a veritable window opened 
into hell, through which we can see what passes there.” But inferences of this kind must he ver)' 
cautiously pressed. It is a wise and well-established rule, that “Tho theology of illustrations is not deinoo' 
strative,” Some see in “tho five brethren” a reference to the five sons of Annas (Jos. Antt, xx. 9, §1)“" 
n entirely quesi ionablo allusion (Sepp, Lebeii Jem, II. vi. 11), Some very ingenious spoculfttions on the 
subject of Lazarus may bo seen in Prof. Plumptro’s Lazarus and other Poems (note)^ 
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This constant reference to life as a time of probation, and to the Great 
Judgment, when the one word "Come,” or “Depart,” as uttered by the Judge, 



“house of the KHII MAX,” AT JEKl SALEM. 


shall decide all controversies and all questions for ever, naturally turned the 
oughts of many listeners to these solemn subjects. But tliore is ii great and 
onstant tendency in the minds of us all to refer such questions to the case of 
lers rather than our own — to make them questions rather of speculative 
curiosity than of practical import. And such tendencies, which rob moral 
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teaching of all its wholesomcness, and turn its warnings into mere excuses 
for unchai'ity, were always checked and discouraged by our Lord. A special 
opportunity was given Him for this on one occasion during those days in 
which He was going “ through the cities and villages, teaching, and journeying 
toward Jerusalem.”^ He had — not, perhaps, for the first time — been speaking 
of the small beginnings and the vast growth of the kingdom of heaven alike in 
the soul and in the world ; and one of His listeners, in the spirit of unwise 
though not unnatural curiosity, asked Him, “Lord, are there few that be 
saved ? ” Whether the question was dictated by secure self-satisfaction, or by 
despondent pity, we cannot tell ; but in either case our Lord’s answer involved 
a disapproval of the inquiry, and a statement of the wholly difierent manner 
in which such questions should be approached. “ Few ” or “ many ” are 
relative terms. Waste not the precious opportunities of life in idle wonder- 
ment, but strive. Through that narrow gate, none — not were they a thousand 
times of the seed of Abraham — can enter without earnest effort. And since 
the efforts, the wilful efforts, the erring efforts of many fail — since the day will 
come when the door shall be shut, and it shall be for ever too late to enter there 
— since no impassioned appeal shall then admit, no claim of olden knov/ledge 
shall then be recognised — since some of those who in their spiritual pride 
thought that they best knew the Lord, shall hear the awful repudiation, “I know 
you not ” — strive ye to be of those that enter in. For many shall enter from 
every quarter of the globe, and yet thou, O son of Abraliam, mayest be 
excluded. And behold, once more — it may well sound strange to thee,^ yet so 
it is — “ there arc last which shall be first, and there are first which shall be 
Jast.”3 

Thus each vapid interruption, each scornful criticism, each erroneous 
question, each sad or happy incident, was made by Jesus, throughout this 
journey, an opportunity for teaching to His hearers, and through them to all the 
world, the things that belonged unto their peace. And He did so once more, 
when “ a certain lawyer ” stood up tempting Him, and asked — not to obtain 

' Luke xiii. 22— .00 ; Matt. xiii. 31, 32 ; Mark iv. 30, 31. 

- Such is the ffcncral significance of Kal iSoi in tlie Gospels. It is used twenty-three times in St. 
Matihew, sixteen la St. Lake, but not in St. Mark. 

^ Dante, in his LifvrnOt lias finely ex]>Tuded this truth : — 

** He in the world was one 
For arrogance noted ; to his memory 
No virtue lent its lustre. . . , There above 
How many hold themselves for mighty kings 
Who here, like swine, shall wallow in the mire, 

Leaving behind them horrible dispraise.** 
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cruidance, but to find subject for objection— the momentous question, “Wbat 
must I do to obtain eternal life ? ” Jesus, seeing through the evil motive ot his 
question, simply asked him what was the answer to that question which was 





ox THE llOAD rilOM JEHUSALEM TO JEUTCllO 


given in the Law which it was the 
very object of the man’s life to 
teach and to explain. The lawyer 
gave the best summary which the 
best teaching of his nation had by 

this time rendered prevalent. Jesus i i- ” 

simply confirmed his answer, and said, “ This do, and thou sha t nc. 
but wanting something more than tliis, and anxious to justify a q'l^s ion 
which from his own point of view was superfluous, ami whicli hac, a. 
he well knew, been asked with an ungenerous purpose, tha lawyer thoug i^ 
to cover his retreat by the fresh question, “ And wlio is my ncij, j 
Had Jesus asked the man’s own opinion on this question. He we 
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Ilow narrow and false it would have been ; He therefore answered it 
Himself, or rather gave to the lawyer the means for answering it, by one 
of His most striking parables. He told him how once a man, going down 



HEDAWIN IIOHIIEIIS 


the rocky gorge wbieli le^l from Jenisalem to Jericho, had fallen into the 
hands of the robbers, whose frequent attacks had given to that descent the 
ill-omened name of “the bloody way,” and had been left by these Bedawin 
marauders, after the hishion which they still practise, bleeding, naked, and 
half dead upon the road. A priest going back to his priestly city had passed 
that way, caught a glimpse of him, and crossed over to the other side of the 
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road. A Leyite, with still cooler indifference, had come and stared at him, 
and quietly done the same. But a Samaritan journeying that way — one on 
whom ho would have looked with shuddering national antipathy, one in 
whose very shadow he would have seen pollution — a good Samaritan, pattern 
of that Divine Speaker whom men rejected and despised, but who had come 
to stanch those bleeding wounds of humanity, lor which there was no remedy 
either in the ceremonial or the moral law— came to him, pitied, tended him, 
i\iounted him on his own beast, trudged beside him on the hard, liot, dusty, 
dangerous road, and would not leave him till he had secured his safety, and 
generously provided for his future wants. Which of these three, desus asked 
the lawyer, was neiyhbonr to him who fell among thieves ? The man was 
not so dull as to refuse to see ; but yet, knowing that he wovild have excluded 
alike the Samaritans and the Gentiles from his definition of “ neighbours,” he 
has not the candour to say at once, “The So mar if an” but uses the poor 
periphrasis, “He that did him the kindness.” “Go,” said Jesus, “and do thou 
likewise.” I, the friend of publicans and sinners, hold up the example of this 
Samaritan to thee.^ 

We must not, however, suppose that these two months of mission-progress 
were all occupied in teaching which, however exalted, received its external sha])e 
and impulse from the errors and controversies that met the Saviour on 11 is 
way. There were many circumstances during these days which nuxst have 
filled His soul with joy. 

I’rc-eminent among these was the retiirn of the Seventy.'^ AV'e ("innot, 
of course, suppose that they returned in a body, but that from time to time, 
twu and two, as our Lord approached the various cities and villages whither 
lie iiad sent them, they came to give Him an account of their success. And 
that success was such as to fill their simple hearts with astonishment and 
exultation. “Lord,” they exclaimed, “even the devils are subject unto us 
through Thy name.” Though He had given them no special commission to 
heal demoniacs, though in one conspicuous instance even the Apostles had 
failed in this attempt, yet now they could cast out devils in their Master s 
name. Jesus, while entering into their joy, yet checked the tone of over- 
exultation, and rather turned it into a nobler and holier channel. He bade 
them feel sure that good was eternally mightier than evil ; and that the \ ietory 
over Satan= — ^his fall like lightning from heaven —had been achieved and should 

* Luko Xt 25 — 37. " Liiko x. 17 — 20. 
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continue for ever. Over all evil influences He gave them authority and victorj'’, 
and the word of His promise should be an amulet to protect them from every 
source of harm. They should go upon the lion and adder, the young lion and 
the dragon should they tread under feet because He had set His love upon 
them, therefore would He deliver them : He would set them up because they 
ha<l known His name. And yet there was a subject of joy more deep and 
real and true — less dangerous because less seemingly personal and conspicuous 
than this — on which He rather fixed their thoughts : it was that their names 
had been written, and stood unobliterated," in the Book of Life in heaven. 

And besides the gladness inspired into the heart of Jesus by the happy 
faith and unbounded hope of His disciples. He also rejoiced in spirit that, 
though rejected and despised by Scribes and Pharisees, He was loved aiul 
worshipped by Publicans and Sinners. The poor to whom He preached His 
Gospel — the blind whose eyes He had come to open — the sick whom He had 
come to heal — the lost whom it was Ilis mission to seek and save; — these 
all thronged with heartfelt and pathetic gratitude to the Good Shepherd, 
the Great Physician, The Scribes and Pharisees as usual murmured,® but what 
mattered that to the happy listeners? To the weary and heavy-laden lie 
spoke in every varied form of hope, of blessing, of encouragement. By the 
parable of the Importunate Widow He taught them the duty of faith, and the 
certain answer to ceaseless and earnest prayer.'*' By the parable of the haughty, 
respectable, fasting, alms-giving, self-satisfied Pharisee — who, going to make 
his boast to God in the Temple, went home less justified than the poor 
Publican, who could only reiterate one single cry for God’s mercy as he stood 
there beating his breast, and with downcast eyes — He taught them that God 
loves better a penitent humility than a merely external service, and that a 
broken heart and a contrite spirit were sacrifices which He would not 
despise.^ Nor was this all. He made them feel that they were dear to 
God ; that, though erring children, they were His children still. And, thcre- 

' Ps. xci. i;;, 14.. 

2 Luko X. 20 ; Rev. xx. 12. ir,. 

® Luke XV. 1, 2. Tliis is l)ie third Instance in whieh this self-righteous exclusiveness is rebuked. Tlie 
i5r.st was at the lionse of iSinion the Plmvisee (Luke vii. 39), the socoud at Matthew’s feast (Matt. ix. H) ; 
and (he same thing occurred again in the case of Zacchseus (Luko xix. 7). In each of these instances 
Jesus with a deep irony “argued with His accusers on their own premises, accepting fkeir estimate et 
ihcmeelves and of the chiss with whom they deemed it discreditable to associate, as righteous and siuin 
respectively.” (Bruce, Training of the Twelve, p. 28.) 

Luko xviii, 1 — 8. 

* Luke xviii. 9 — 14. 
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fore, to the parables of the Lost Sheep and the Lost Drachma, He added that 
parable in which lies the whole Gospel in its richest and tenderest grace — 
the Parable of the Prodigal Son. 

Never certainly in human language was so much — such a world of love and 
wisdom and tenderness — compressed into such few immortal words. Every 
line, every touch of the picture is full of beautiful eternal significance. The 
poor hoy’s presumptuous claim for all that life could give him — the leaving of 
the old home — the journey to a far country — the brief spasm of “ enjoyment ” 
there — ^the mighty famine in that land — the premature exhaustion of all that 
could make life noble and endurable — the abysmal degradation and unutter- 
able misery that followed — ^tho coming to himself, and recollection of all that 
he had left behind — the return in heart-broken penitence and deep humility — 
the father’s far-off sight of him, and the gush of compassion and tenderness 
over this poor returning prodigal — the ringing joy of the whole household over 
him who had been loved and lost, and had now come home — the unjust 
jealousy and mean complaint of the elder brother — and then that close of the 
parable in a strain of music — “ Son, thou art ever with me, and all that 1 have, 
is thine. It was meet that toe should make merry, and be ylad : for this thy brother 
was dead, and is alive again; was lost, and is found " — all this is indeed a divine 
epitome of the wandering of man and the love of God such as no litcratme has 
ever equalled, such as no ear of man has ever heard elsewhere. Put in the one 
scale all that Confucius, or Sakya Mouni, or Zoroaster, or Socrates ever wrote or 
said — and they wrote and said many beautiful and holy words — aud put in the 
other the Parable of the Prodigal Son alone, with all that this single parable 
connotes and means, and can any candid spirit doubt which scale would outweigh 
the other in eternal preciousness — in divine adaptation to the wants of man ? 

So this great journey grew gradually to a close. The awful solemnity 
— ^the shadow, as it were, of coming doom — the half-uttered “ too late ” which 
might be dimly heard in its tones of warning — characterise the single record 
of it which the Evangelist St. Luke has happily preserved.* We seem to hear 

* I have already tonchod on this jtiirablo; but a few inoro words on the subject will perhaps bo 
iwrdoned here. 

■ As the main events and teaching of tliis episode in St. Luko (ix. 51 — x^dii. 14) are not recorded by fho 
ether Synoptists, and as the narratives of the three meet again at Luko x^^ii. 15; Matt. xix. Id; Mark i. 
Id, it is a natural and reasonable supposition that the tilings narrated Iwyond tliat point belong to a time 
subsequent to the journey. Wo can, of course, only eonjeeturo why St. Luke is almost our sole, authority 
for this period of two months; it is. however, possible that Iwth St. Mai (be wand St. Peter iwlio was tlio 
Miformant of St. Mark) wore but little with Jesus at this time, aud were themselves engaged in a mission 
sintilar to that of the Seventy. 
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throughout it an undertone of that deep yearning which Jesus had before 
expressed — “ I have a baptism to be baptised with ; and how am I straitened 
until it be accomplished ! ” It was a sorrow for all the broken peace and angry 
opposition which His work would cause on earth — a sense that He was 
prepared to plunge into the “willing agony” of the already kindled flame.* ** And 
this seems to liave struck the minds of all who heard Him ; they had an 
expectation, fearful or glad according to the condition of their consciences, of 
something great. Some new manifestation — some revelation of the thoughts of 
men’s hearts — was near at hand. At last the Pharisees summoned up courage 
to ask Him “when the kingdom of God should come?”^ There w'as a certain 
impatience, a certain materialism, possibly also a tinge of sarcasm and depreciation 
in the question, as though they had said, “ When is all this preaching ami 
preparation to end, and the actual time to arrive?” His answer, as usual, 
indicated that their point of view was wholly mishiken. The coming of the 
kingdom of God could not be ascertained by the kind of narrow' and curious, 
watching'* to which they were addicted. False Christs and mistaken Rabins 
might cry “ Lo here!” and “ Lo there!” but that kingdom was already in 
the midst of them;* nay, if they had the will and the wisdom to recognise 
and to embrace it, that kingdom was within them. That answer was sullieient 
to the Pharisees, but to His disciples He added words which implied the 
fuller explanation. Even thei/ did not fully realise that the kingdom IimiI 
already come. Their eyes were strained forward in intense and ycarni])!,' 
eagerness to some glorious future ; but in the future, glorious as it would bo, 
they w'ould still look hackward with yet deeper yearning, not unminglcd Avitli 
regret, to this very past — to these days of the Son of Man, in which iliey 
were seeing and their hands handling the Word of Jnfe. In those daj.s 
let them not be deceived by any “Lo there! Lo here I” nor let them wasti' 
in fevorisli and fruitless restlessness the calm and golden opportunities of lill* ' 
For that coming ol’ the Son of Man sliould be bright, sudden, torn])l^\ 
universal, irresistible as the lightning Hash ; but before that day He must suHW’ 
and be nyected. Moreover, that gleam of His second advent would UiUia* 

* Luko xii. 49 — r>3. 

* Luke xvii. 20 — 37. 

^ Luke xvii. 20, wapaTTjpTjffis, “ mis-oLsorvaiioii.’^ Cf. xiv. 1. 

** That ivrhs vfiwy may Lave tliis meaning is proved by the passage of Xenophon {Amh- i- ^ 
eited by Alford ; but the other meaning, witliiii you,” is probably included. Cf. Rom. xiv. 17 * 
xii. 35, Ac. ; and Deut. xxx. 14. 

See 2 Tlicss. passwi. 
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upon the midnight of a sensual, unexpectant world, as the Hood rolled over the 
festive sensualism in the days of Noah, and the fire and brimstone streamed 
from heaven upon the glittering rottenness of the Cities of the Plain. Woe 
to those who should in that day be casting regretful glances on a world 
destined to pass away in flame ! For though till then the business and 
companionships of life should continue, and all its various fcllowsliips of toil or 
friendliness, that night would be one of fearful and of final separations ! 

The disciples were startled and terrified by words of such strange solemnity. 
“Where, Lord?” they ask in alarm. But to the “where” there could be as 
little answer as to the “ when,” and the coining of God’s kingdom is as 
little geographical as it is chronological.' “Wheresoever the body is,” lie 
says, “thither will the vultures be gathered together.”” The mystic Arma- 
geddon is no place whose situation you may lix by latitude and longitude. 
Wherever there is individual wickedness, wherever there is social degeneracy, 
Avherever there is deep national corruption, thither do the eagle-avengers of 
the Divine vengeance wing their flight from far : thither I'rom the ends of 
the earth come nations of a fierce countenance, “swift as the eagle llicth,” to 
rend and to devour. “Her young ones also suck up blood: and wbere the 
slain are, there is she.”^ Jerusalem — nay, the whole Jewish nation — was 
falling rapidly into the dissolution arising from internal decay ; and already the 
flap of avenging pinions was in the air. When the world too should lie in a 
state of morbid infamy, then should be heard once more the rusliing of tho.se 
“congregated wings.” 

Is not all history one long vast commentary on these great jirophecies P 
In the destinies of nations and of races has not the Christ rcturne<l again 
and again to deliver or to judge ? 

' See Sti^r, iv. 287. 

* The JewH, aiul indeed <lie aiieieu(.s ^eiu-rally, (Ik; viiltui’O willi 11 k‘ c 

Deut. xx\dii. 49; Job xxxix, Ci‘. Hab. i. 8; Hos. viii. 1. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

THE FEAST OF DEDICATION. 

‘ Tlii-ice Wossod wlioso lives are failliful prayers, 

Whoso loves in Inghei’ love ciidiiro ; 

What souls possess tliemselves so pure, 

Or is there blessedness like tlieirs?” — T p:nnvson. 

OWHERE, in all probability, did Jesus pass ii.oi^ 
restful and bappy hours than in the quiet house of 
that little family at Bethany, which, as we are told 
by St. John, “Tie loved;” The family, so far as 
we know, consisted only of Martha, Mary, and tbeir 
brother Lazaiiis. Tliat Martha was a -widow - that 
her husband was, or had been, Simon the Leper 
that Lazarus is identical with the gentle and holy 
Rabbi of that name mentioned in the Talmud — are 
conjectures that may or may not be true ; but we see 
from the Gospels that they were a family in easy cir- 
cumstances, and of sufficient dignity and position to 
excite considerable attention not only in their own little 
village of Bethany, but oven in Jerusalem. The lonel' 
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little hamlet, lying among its peaceful uplands, near Jerusalem, and yet com- 
pletely hidden from it by the summit of Olivet, and thus 

“ Not wholly in the busy world, nor quite 
Beyond it,” 

must always have had for the soul of Jesus an especial charm ; and the more so 
because of the friends whose love and reverence always placed at His disposal 
their holy and happy home. It is there that we find Him on the eve of the 
Feast of the Dedication, which marked the close of that public journey 
designed for the full and final proclamation of His coming kingdom.^ 

It was natural that there should be some stir in the little household at the 
coming of such a Huest, and Martha, the busy, eager-hearted, affectionate hostess, 
“on hospitable thoughts intent,” hurried to and I’ro with excited energy to 
prepare for His proper entertainment. Her sister Mary, too, was anxious to 
receive Him fittingly,® but her notions of the reverence due to Him were of a 
difterent kind. Knowing her sister was only too happy to do all that could be 
done for His material comfort, she, in deej) humility, sat at His feet and listeuecl 
to His words. Mary was not to blame, for her sister evidently enjoyed the 
task she had chosen of providing as best she could for the claims of hospitality, 
and was q\ute able, withovit any assistance, to do every! liing that was required. 
Xor was Martha to blame for her active service ; her sole lault was that, in this 
outward activity, she lost the necessary eciuilibrium of an inward calm. As 
she toiled and planned to serve Him, a little touch of jealousy disturbed her 
peace as she saw her quiet sister sitting — “ idly ” she may have thought — at 
Hie feet of their great Visitor, and leaving the trouble to fall oti her. If she 
had taken time to think, she could not but have acknowledged that there may 
hav^c been as much of consideration as of selfishness in Alary’s withdrawal into 
the background in their domestic administration; but to be ju.st and noble- 
minded is always difficult, nor is it even possible when any one meanness, such 
as petty jealousy, is suff’ered to intrude. So, in the first blush of her vexation, 
instead of gently asking her sister to help her, if help, indeed, were needed — an 
appeal which, if we judge of Alary aright, she would instantly have heard — 
Alartha almost impatiently, and not cpiite reverentl}^ hurnes in,^ and asks Jesus 

' St. Luke, as Stier observes, may have aiiticijialod the true order of tliis aiieedoti' so .is to let it 
•blow light on the question of the lawyer, “ What iiin.sl I do /" (See Luke .v. C.), dS — 4il.) 'J'liis, if eorreet, 
is a good illustration of the subjective considerations which seem to domiiiale :n (his e|)i.so(le of Ids (lospel. 

* Luke X. 39. 

Such seems to be the force of iwiaraca, “ coming up suddenly,” in St. Luke, who almost alone uses the 
word [xx. 1 (cf.ii. 38); Acts xxiii. 27 (cf. 1 Thess. v. 3)]. 
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if He really did not care to see her sister sitting there with her hands before 
her, while hU was loft single-handed to do all the work. Would He not 
toll her (Martha could not have fairly added that common piece of ill-nature, 
“ It is of no use for me to tell her ”) to go and help? 

An imperfect soul, seeing what is good and great and true, but very dfken 
failing in the attempt to attain to it, is apt to be very hard in its judgments 
on the short- comings of others. But a divine and sovereign soul — a soul that 
has more nearly attained to the measure of the stature of the perfect man — ^takes 
a calmer and gentler, because a larger-hearted view of those little weaknesses 
and indirectnesses which it cannot but daily sec. And so the answer of Jesus, 
if it were a rcjjroof, was at any rate an infinitely gentle and tender one, and 
one which would j)urify but would not pain the poor faithful heart of the busy, 
loving matron to whom it was addressed. “ Martha, Martha,” so He said — 
and as we hear that most natural address may we not imagine the half-sad, 
half-playful, but wholly kind and healing smile which lightened His face ? — 
“ thou art anxious and hustling about many things, whereas but one thing is 
needful;^ but Mary chose for herself the good part, which shall not be taken 
away from her.” There is none of that exultation here of the contemplative 
ov'er the active life which Boiuan Catholic writers have seen in the passage, and 
on which they arc so fond of dwelling. Either may be necessary, both must he 
combined. Paul, as has well been said, in his most fervent activity, had yet the 
contemplativeness and inward cairn of Mary ; and John, with the most rapt 
spirit of contemplation, could yet practise the activity of Martha. Jesus did 
not mean to I’cprobatc any amount of work undertaken in His service, but 
only the spirit of I’ret and fuss -the want of all repose and calm — the osten- 
tation of superfluous hospitality — in doing it ; and still more that tendency 
to reproliate and interfere with others, which is so often seen in Christians who 
are as anxious as Martha, but have none of Mary’s holy trustfulness and 
perlect calm. 

It is likely that Bethany was the home of Jesus during His visits to 

* T\ic ixffitfivas allu(l(!s to Her iuwavd .-.'lifitude, tlio Tvp$a(ri to lior outward fu-ssinoHs; in fact, if w 
may adopt .such cjlloquiiil tonus, “frci.ting” and “fus.siug” would exactly represent tlio two woids. 
Tlio various readings, ihi’/uiy 5e cVt, «Vti xp*‘“ ^ “ihero is no need of few, or of <>'*» 

thing” (u, B, L, the Cojdic, &o.), niigli! iiavo arisen from the notion that at any rate more than one thing 
would ho required for the meal ; hut in point of fact an Eastern meal usually consists of one coinnioii 
di.sh. Altogetlicr, it seems clear that the liret and obvious moaning — as was so customary with our 
—was meaut to involve the high and spiritual meaning. Perhaps the iklyup, “ of few things ” (siijipudi'i 
'ly the consensus of « and B), may have been omitted in some MSS., from a desire to enforce this spiritiw 
le-json. 
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Jerusalem, and from it a short and delightful walk over the Mount of Olives 
would take Him to the Temple. It was now winter-time, and the Peast of the 
Dedication was being celebrated.* This feast was held on the 25th of Cisleu, 
and, according to Wicseler, fell this year on December 20th. It was founded 
by Judas Maccabieus in honour of the cleansing of the Temple in the year 
E.C. IGf, six years and a half after its fearful profanation by Antioch us 
Epiphanes. Like the J^assover and the Tabernacles, it lasted eight days, and 
was kept with great rejoicing.^ Besides its Greek name of Encajnia, it had 
the name of “ the Liglits,” and one feature of the festivity was a general illu- 
mination to celebrate the legendary miracle of a miraculous multiplication, for 
eight days, of the holy oil wliich had been found by Judas Maccabmus in 
one single jar sealed with the High Priest’s seal. Our Lord’s presence at 
such a festival sanctions the right of each Church to ordain its own rites and 
ceremonies, and shows that He looked with no disapproval on the* joyous 
enthusiasm of national patriotism. 

The eastern porch of the Temple still retained the name of Solomon’s 
Porch, because it was at least built of the materials which had formed part of 
the ancient Temple.^ Hero, in this bright colonnade, decked for the feast 
with glittering tropliies, Jesus was walking up and down, quietly, and apparently 
without companions, sometimes, perhaps, gazing across the valley of the 
Kidron at the whited sepulchres of the prophets, whom generations of Jew.s 
had slain, and enjoying the mild winter sunlight, when, as though by a 
preconcerted movement, the Pharisaic party and their leaders suddenly sur- 
rounded* and began to question Him. Perhaps the very spot where He was 
walking, recalling as it did the memories of their ancient glory — perhaps tlio 
memories of the glad feast which they were celebrating, as the anniversary of 
a splendid deliverance wrought by a handful of brave men who had overthrown 
a colossal tyranny — inspired their ardent appeal. “ How long,” they im- 
patiently impiired, “dost thou hold our souls in painful suspense? If thou 
really art the Messiah, tell us with confidence. Tell us here, in Soloiuou’s 
Porch, mw, while the sight of these shields and golden crowns, and the melody 
of these citherns and cymlials, recall the glory of Judas the Asmonman — wilt 
thou be a mightier JMaceaba us, a more glorious Solomon ? shall these citrons, 

^ John X. 22. 

2 Some account of t}ie.so o vents may be seen in 1 Macc. iv. 52 — 59; 2 Macc. x. 1 — 8. “Tlioy decked 
the fore-front of the Temple with crowns of gold and with shields ’* (Jos. Antt, xii. 7, § 7). 

^ Jos. Antt. XX. 9, § 7. 

^ John X. 2 k 
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and fair boughs, and palms, which w^e carry in honoixr of this day’s victory, be 
carried some day for thee?”^ It was a strange, impetuous, impatient appeal. 



and is full of signiHcance, It forms tlieir own strong comlomnation, for it 
shows distinctly that He had spoken words and done deeds which would liaye 
justified and substantiated such a claim had IleGhoscn dclinitcly to assort li 
And if He had in so many words asserted it — above all, had He asseitcd it in 


* 2 Macc. X. 7. Those luldbim asaimiktod tho foa-st stall more clo.soly to tho Feast of Tabenmelcs, 
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the sense and with the oljjects winch they required^ — it is probable that they 
would have instantly welcomed Him with tumultuous acclaim. The place 
where they were speaking recalled the most gorgeous dreams of their ancient, 
monarchy; the occasion was rife with the heroic memories of one of their 
bravest and most successful Avarriors ; the political conditions which surrounded 
them Avere exactly such as those from AA'hich the noble Asmonaean had delivered 
them. One si)ark of that ancient flame would have kindled their inflammable 
spirits into such a blaze of irresistible fanaticism as might for the time have 
swept away both the Komans and the Jlerods, but Avhich — since the hour 
of their fall had already begun to strike, and the cup of their iniquity Avas 
already full — Avonld only have antedated by many years the total destruction 
which fell upon them, first when they Avere slain by m3'riads at the destruction 
of Jei’usalem by 'I’itus, and afterwards Avlien the false Messiah, Bar-Cochebas, 
and his folloAvers were so frightfully exterminated at the capture of Bethyr. 

But the day for political deliverances Avas past ; the day for a higher, dce2)er, 
wider, more eternal deliverance had come. For the former they yearned, tlie 
latter they rejected. Passionate to claim in Jesus an exclusive temporal Messiah, 
they repelled Him Avlth hatred as the Son of Ood, the Saviour of the world, 
That He Avas their IMessiah in a sense far loftier and more spiritual than they 
had ever dreamed, His language had again and aguin implied; but the 
Messiah in the sense Avhich they reejuired He Avas not, and would not be. 
And therefore He does not mislead them by saying, “ 1 am your Messiah,” 
but He refers them to that repeated teaching, wliicli showed how clearly such 
had been His claim, and to the Avorks which bore witness to that claim.’ 
Had they' been sheep of His flock — and He here reminds them of that great 
discourse Avhich He had delivered at the Feast of Tabernacles two months 
before — they' Avould luiA'e heard His voice, and then He would have given them 
eternal life, and they would hav'e been safe in His keeping; for no one Avouhl 
then have been able to ])luck them out of His Father’s hand, and He added 
solemnly, “ 1 and my Father arc one.” 

His meaning aa’us quite unmi.stakable. In these Avords He was claiming 
not only to be Alessiah, Imf to be Divine. Had the oneness with the Father 
which He claimed been nothing more than that subjective union of taith and 
obedience Avhich exists between all holy souls and their Creator — His Avords 
could have given no more offence than many a saying of their own kings 


^ Scu John V. aiul viii. passim. 
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aiifi prophets; but they saw at once that the words meant infinitely more. 
Instantly they stooped to seize some of the scattered heavy stones' wliieh 
the unfinished Temple buildings supplied to their fury, and, had Ills hour 
been come, He could not have escaped the tumultuary death Avhich afterwards 
befell His proto-martyr. But His undisturbed majesty disarmed them with a 
word : “ Many good deeds did I show you from my Father : for which of 
these do ye mean to stone me?”'' Not for any good deed, they replied, 
“ but for blasphemy, and because thou, being a mere man,'' art making thyself 
Grod.” The reply of Jesus is one of those broad gleams of illumination which 
lie often sheds on the interpretation of the Scriptures: “Does it not stand 
written jp your Law,” — He asked them, — “ ‘ I said. Ye are gods ’ ? *■ If he called 
them gods {Elohim) to whom the Word of God came — and such undeniably w 
the case in your own Scriptures — do ye say to Him whom the Father sanctified 
and sent into the world, ‘Thou bhusphemest,’ because I said, ‘I am the Son 
of God?’” A‘nd He appealed to His life and to His works, as undeniable 
proofs of His unity with the Father. If His sinlessness and His miracles 
were not a proof that He could not be the presumptuous blasphemer whom 
they wished to stone — what further proof could be given ? Tiny, nursed in 
the strictest monotheism, and accustomed only to think of God as infinitely 
I'ar from man, might have learnt even from the Law and from the Prophets 
that God is near — is in the very mouth and in the very heart of those who 
love Him, and even bestows upon them some indwelling brightness of His 
own eternal glory. Might not this be a sign to them, that He who came to 
fulfil the Law and put a loftier Law in its place — 1 le to whom all the projihets 
had witnessed — He for whom John had jirepared the way— He who sjiake as 
never man spake — He who did the w'orks which none other man had ever 
done since the foundation of the world — He who had ratified all His w'ords, 
and given significance to all Ilis deeds, by the blameless lieauty of an absolutely 
stainless life — was indeed speaking the truth wdien He said that He was one 
with the Father, and that He was the Son of God? 

The appeal was irresistible. They dared not stone Him ; but, as lie was 
alone and defenceless in the midst of them, they tried to seize Him. But they 
could not. His presence overawed them. They could only make a passage for 

* John X. 31, “ tlicy Tlio word in John viii. 53 i.s 7Var, “tlicy took.'* 

* John X. 32, “are yo .stonin]^ 

^ &vepwiroSi human being** (vcr. 33j. See Lev, xxiv. 10 — Id 
Pb. Ixxxii. 6. 
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Him, and glare their liatred upon Him as He passed from among them But 
once more, here was a clear sign that all teaching among them was impossible. 
He could as little descend to their notions of a Messiah, as they could* rise to 
His. To stay among tliem was but daily to imperil His life in vain. Juda:a, 
therefore, was closed to Him, as Galilee was closed to Him. There seemed to 
he one district only which was safe for Him in His native land, and that was 
Persca, the district beyond the Jordan. He retired, therefore, to the other 
Bethany — the Bethany beyond Jordan, where John had once been baptising — 
and there He stayed. 

What were the incidents of this last stay, or the exact length of its con- 
tinuance, ’we do not know. AVe see, however, that it was not exactly private, 
for St. John tells us that many resorted to Him thcre,^ and believed on Him, 
and bore witness that John — whom they held to be a Prophet, though he had 
done no miracle — had borne emphatic witness to Jesus in that very place, and 
that all which He had witnessed was true. 

* Jolai X, 41, 42. For Bolhaiiy, v. supra. 
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* This li;ilf-len. 2 :th fi^nro, drjiwn to douhlo tho si/.o of the origimil, is from a camoo of groan jaspiT. The 
engraving shows the vigorous stylo of the sixth oiTilury, and roprosonts our Lord full-face, draped in tunic and 
mantle, with Ills right liand iipraiseil, as usual, in henodiotioii, and tho left holding an orb in token of uiiivcrsiil 
sovereignty. Tho letters I C —X C , on eil h( r side of tho ncek, stand as an abbreviation for I H C 0 T C X P I C TO C - 
i.c., Jaw Chrul ; while the letters in tlsc' anus of the cruciform glory, at tho back oi the noad, may 
road as OwN OHN -i.e., iiho is and was (Rev. i. 8). 



THE ItlLLiJ OP' GILEAD. 


CHAPTER XLYI. 

THK LAST STAY IN PEUifiA. 


"At evening lime it shall bo light.”— ZiocH. xiv. 7. 



1 HEREYER the ministry of Jesus was in the 
slightest degree public, there we invariably find 
the Pharisees watching, lying in wait for Him, 
tempting Him, trying to entrap Him into .some 
mistaken judgment or ruinous decision. Rut 
perhaps even thnr malignity never framed a 
question to which the answer was so beset with 
difficulties as when they came to “ tempt ” Him 
with the problem, “ Is it lawful for a man to put away 
his wife for every cause 

The question was beset with difficulties on every 
side, and for many reasons. In the first place, the 
institution of Moses on the subject was ambiguously 
expressed. Then this had given rise to a decided 
opposition, of opinion between the two most imjwrtant and flourishing of the 


* Matt. xix. 3 — 12; Mark x. 2 — 12. 
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rubbioic schools. The difference of the schools had resulted in a difference in 
the customs of the nation. Lastly the theological, scholastic, ethical, and national 
difficulties were further complicated by political ones, for the prince in whose 
domain the question was asked was deeply interested in the answer, and had 
already put to death the greatest of the prophets for his bold expressfon of 
the view which was most liostile to his own practice. Whatever the truckling 
Rabbis of Galilee might do, St. John the Baptist, at least, had left nO shadow 
of a doubt as to what was his interpretation of the Law of Moses, and he had 
paid the penalty of his frankness with his life. 

Moses had laid down the rule that when a man had married a wife, and 
“ she find no favour in his eyes because he hath found some uncleanness [marg., 
“matter of nakedness,” Ileb. (‘rvnlh dubhar\ in her, then let him write a bill of 
divorcement, and give it in her hand, and send her out of his house. And 
when she is departed out of his house, she may go atid be another man’s wife.”* 
Now in the interpretation of this rule, everything de])ended on the meatiing 
of the expression ercatk dabliar, or rather on the meaning of the single word 
ervath. It meant, generally, a stain or desecration, and Jlillel, with his school, 
explained the passage in the sense that a man might “ divorce his wife for 
any disgust which he felt towards her;”“ even — as the celebrated 11. Akihii 
ventured to say — if he saw any other woman who ])leased him more;'* wliereu.s 
the school of Sharnmai interpreted it to mean that divorca; could only take place 
in cases of scandalous unchustity. Hence the Jews had the proverb that in 
this matter, as in so many others, “ llillel loosed what Shammai bound.” 

Shammai was morally right and (‘xegetically wrong ; llillel exegetically right 
and morally wrong. Shammai was only right in so far as he saw that the . 7 ///// 
of the Mosaic legislation made no divorce justifiable in foro ronscieniiae, except 
for the most flagrant immorality ; llillel only right in so far as he saw that 
Moses had left an opening for divorce in foro civili in slighter cases than these. 
Lut under such circumstances, to decide in favour of either school would not 


' Dcnf. xxiv. 1, 2. Tati'rally. ervnlh diihhur is “iial\c<liK'ss of a, inatier” (Ewalcl, Hehr. Grow., ^ 2S(I. f.) 

■ Tlio kotA ntaav oiViji', " for pvc;-y -ausp,” of Hal I . xix. is a i ratislat ion of tlie al col dahloir. wliii li 
was Ilillpl’s <!X|)(>.si(i(m of i!ie (I'spnfpd jinssagp. (Spo Biixtorf, De Syn. Jad. 29.) Almost the idisiliial 
phrasp is foiiiul in Jos. Anff. iv. 8, §2lJ. Hf, EppIiis. xxv. 26. 

’ Tlio pomments of tlio llalthis worn pvpii jiiorp .slianipfnl ; e.y., “If slio spin in pnblie. go witli lier 
uncovered,” &p. ; “ Even if slio lia vo oversaUed his soup ” (Giltin, 90 : S«'1den, ‘De Ux. Ilch. iii. 1”). 
however, is explained away by modern coniinentators (Jost, Gcgch. Jtid. 264). Yet it is not snqirisiafT 
that it led to detestable eonsequonces. Thus we are told in Bab. Jmnah, f. ,18, 2, that Rabbi Nn<di'niia. 
'viienovor ho went to s‘ay at a town for a short time, 0 |K!nIy sent round the crier for a wife during t'* 
uDodo there (Lightfoot, Ilor. lieb. hi loc.). 
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only be to give mortal offenc'e to tlie ot' 
lax many, or to disgust the high-minded 
vast majority acted at any rate on the 
Jews in the East continue to do to this 
(lay. Such, in fact, was the universal 
tendency of the times. In the heathen, 
and especially in the lioinan world, 
the strictness of the marriage bond had 
been so shamefully relaxed, that whereas, 
in the Republic, centuries had passed be- 
fore there had been one single instance of 
a frivolous divorce, under the Empire, on 
the contrary, divorce was the rule, and 
faithfulness the exception. The days of 
the Virginias, and Lucretius, and Cornelias 
had passed; this was the age of the 
Julias, the Poppaeas, the Messaiinas, tlie 
Agrippinas — the days in which, as Seneca 
says, women no longer reckoned theiv 
years by the consuls, but by the number 
of their repudiated husbands. The Jews 
had caught ujr the shameful {)recedent, 
and since polygamy had fallen into dis- 
credit, they made a near approach to it by 
the ease with which they were able to 
dismiss one wife and take another.^ Even 
Josephus, a Pharisee of the Pharisees, 
'vho on every possible occasion promi- 
nently lays claim to the character and 
position of a devout and religious man, 
niirrates, without the shadow of an a])olo 
I""!, that he had divorced the second afte 


her, but also either to exasperate tiie 
few. For in those corrupt days the 
principle laid down by llillel, a.s the 



ANCTIiNT LAW SCltdl I,. 

, tluit his first wife liad abandoned 
she had borne liim tliree cdiild^cn, 


Divorce is still very common among the Eastern Jews ; iu ISrjO there \vrn> i^i.rlrru ( f dt-.^erre 
ftnioiijr small Jewish population of Jerusalem. In fact, a Jvw n ny (livtvco liis uift* iit anv liioe ttod 
t)r any eause, he being himself the sole judge; the only hindrance is tliai. to |HT*v(Tit. divonTs in a meie 
don spleen, the bill of divorce must have the comMirrenco of tlirro Rabbis, and be uTitten on 

nned vellum, containing neither more nor less than twelve lines; and it must bo given in the presence 
witnesses. (Allen’s Mod. Judaism, p. 428.) 
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and that he was then married to a third. But if Jesus decided in favour 
of Shamniai — as all His previous teachin*^ made the Pharisees feel sure that 
in this particular question He would decide —then He would be pronouncing 
the public opiniou that Herod Antipas was a double-dyed adulterer, an adulterer 
adultcrously wedded to an adulterous wife. ' 

But Jesus was never guided in any of His answers by principles of expe- 
diency, and was decidedly indiffeu’ent alike to the anger of multitudes and to tlie 
tyrant’s frown. His only object was to give, even to such inquirers as these, 
such answers as should elevate them to a nobler sphere. Their axiom, “ h it 
lawful?” had it been sincere, would have involved the answer to their own 
question. Nothing is lawful to any man who donhls its lawfulness. Jesus, 
therefore, instead of answering them, directs them to the source where tlie 
true answ('r was to be found. Setting the primitive order side by side with 
the Mosaic institution — meeting their “ Ts it lawful?” with “Have ye uul 
read ?” — He reminds them that tJod, who at the beginning had made man 
male and hnnale, had thereby signilied His will that marriage should be tlie 
closest and most indissoluble ot all relationships^ — transcending and even, if 
necessary, snperst'ding all the rest. 

“ Why, then, they ask — eager to entangle Him in an opposition to “tlio 
fiery law “did hloses cou/iuaud to give a writing of divorcement and pul 
her away ^ The lorm of their (piestion involved one of those false turns so 
common among the worshippers ot the letter; and on this false turn they hasoil 
their inverted pyramid of yet falser inferences. And so Jesus at once corrivti'il 
them: “Moses, indeed, for your hardheai’tedness you to put :nv;iy 

your wives ; but from the beginning it was not so and then He adJs as 
formal and tearless a condemnation of Herod Antipas — without naming liiiii— 
as could have been put in language: “ AVhoev'cr putteth away his wife :mJ 
marricth another', except for fornication, eommitteth adultery; and he who 
rnarrieth the divorced woman eommitteth adultery:”® and Herod’s case was 
the worst conceivable instance of both forms of adultery, for ho, while iiiaiTud 
to an innocent and undivorced wife, had wedded the guilty but still undivoiwl 
wife of Herod I’lulip, his own brother and host; and he had done this, 
without the shadow of anv excuse, out of mere guilty passion, when his own 
prime of life arnl that of his paramour was already past. 


’ G(:n. ii. 24. 

li !i))poars from St. Matihew (hilt Jesus uttered this precept to the Pharisees, as well as co)ifi<h<l if 

afterwards to His disciples. See Matt. xix. 9 ; Mark x. H. 
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If the Pharisees chose to make any use of tliis to bring Josus into collision 
with Antipas, and draw down upon Him the fate of John, they might ; and 
if they chose to embitter still more against Jl im the schools of Hillel and of 
Shamraai, both of which were thus shown to b(i mistaken — that of Jlillel from 
deficiency of moral insight, that of Shammai from huik of oxegotii'al acumen — 
they might; but meanwhile He had once more thrown a flood of light over the 
dillicultics of the Mosaic legislation, showing that it was provisional, not linal 
• — transitory, not eternal. Unit wdiicb the Jmvs, following their famous Hillel, 
regarded as a Divine permission ol' which to be jiroud, was, on the contrary, a 
tolerated evil permitted to the outward life, though not to the enlightened 
conscience or the pure heart — was, in fact, a standing witness against thi'ir 
hard and imperfect state.* 

The Pharisees, baffled, perplexed, ashamed as usual, found themselves again 
conlronted by a transcendently loftim* wisdom, and a transcendently diviner 
insight than their own, and retiri'd to hatch fresh ])lots e(|ually malicious, and 
destined to be C(|ually futile. Put nothing can more fully sliovv tlie necessity 
of Christ’s teaching than the fact lhat even the disciples were startled and 
depressed by it. In this bad age, when corruption was so univi'rsal- when in 
Koine marriage had fallen into such contempt and desuetude that a law had 
to be passed which rendered celibates liable to a fine they thought the jnire 
strictness of our Lord’s precept so severe tliat celibacy Itself seennsl jjrelerable ; 
and this opinion they expressed when they were once more with Him in the 
house. What a fatal blow 'would have beim given to the world’s liappiness and 
the world’s moi'ality, had He assented to their rash conclusion ! And how 
marvellous a proof is it of His Divinity, that whereas evtuy otlu'r pre-eminent 
moral teacher — even the very best and gnaitest of all — lias uttered or sanctioned 
more than one dangerous and deadly error which has been potent to poison the 
life or peace of nations —v/// the w’ords ol the Lord Jesus wen; absolutely holy, 
imd divinely healthy words. Jn His re])ly He gives none of that entire pre- 
ference to celibacy which would have been so highly valued by the ascetic 
imd the monk, and would have troubled the consciences ol many millions wlio.se 
'»iiou has been blessed by Heaven." He refused to ])ronounce upon the con- 
dition of the celibate so absolute a sanction. All that He said was that this 

‘ Seo Dout. X. IG; Isa. xlnii. 4; Ezek. iii. 7, Ac. Ami yiU, jiccordinj' lo G'l.-ii'i'r and a Imsi of ijiiilalors, 
Jesus was a Rabbi of (lio school of Hillel, and laught not liiiij' nriifiiiiil ! 

Consider the j>ornicious iuliueucc cxci’ei.sed over millious of Buddhists to this day by bakjafilonuia 
'Exaltation of asceliu celibacy ! 
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sa)’ing of theirs as to the undesirability of marriage had no such unqualified 
beai’ing ; that it was impossible and undesirable for all but the rare and excep- 
tional few. Some, indeed, there were who were unfitted for holy wedlock by 
the circumstances of their birth or constitution ; ^ some, again, by the infamoas, 
though then common, cruelties and atrocities of the dominant slavery; and 
some who withdrew themsdves from all thoughts of marriage for religious 
purpose, s, or in consequence of higher necessities. These were not better than 
others, l)ut only different. It was the duty of some to marry and serve God 
in the wedded state ; it might be the duty of others not to marry, and so to 
serve God in the celibate state." There is not in the.se words of Christ all that 
amount of difliculty and confusion which some have seen in them. Ills 
precepts find their best comment in the 7th and 9th chapters of the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, and Ilis clear meaning is that, besides the rare 
instances of natural incajnicity for marriage, there are a few others — and to 
these few alone the saying of the disciples applied — who could accept the belief 
that in peculiar limes, or oiciug to special circumstances, or at the paramount 
call of exceptional duties, wedlock must by them be rightly and wisely foregone, 
because they had receiv^ed from God the gift and grace of continence, the power 
of a chaste life, resulting from an imagination purified and ennobled to a 
particular service. 

And then, like a touching and beautiful comment on these high words, and 
the strongest of all proofs that there was in the mind of Christ no admiration 
for the “ voluntary service ” which St. Paul condemns, and the “ works of 
supererogation ” which an erring Church upholds — as a proof of His belief 
that marriage is honourable in all, and the bed undefiled — He took part in a 
scene tfiat has charmed the imagination of poet and painter in every age. For 
as though to destroy all false and unnatural notions of the exceptional glory of 
religious virginity'. He, among whose earliest acts it had been to bless a mar- 
riage festival, made it one of His latest acts to fondle infants in Ilis arms. It 
seems to have been known in Peraia that the time of His departure wa.s 
approaching ; and conscious, perhaps, of the words which He had just been 
uttering, there were fathers and mothers and friends who brought to Him the 

* Maft. xix. .10 — 12. 

® It is well known iJiat Ori^]feTi, tlio most allegorising of commentators, unhappily took this vorbo 
literally : other passages of Christ’s teaching might have shown him that such an offence agan ^t tw 
order and constitution of Providtuico was no protection against sensual sin; and indeed this great r nl 
man lived to see and to conftvss that in tliis matter he had been nobly mistaken — nobly, because tuo errof 
of the intellect was combined i^utli tlie most fervid impulses of a self-sacrificing heart. 
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fruits of holy wedlock — ^younjj children and even babes ^ — that He might toncli 
them and pray over them. Ere He left them lor ever, they would bid Him a 
solemn farewell ; tliey would win, as it were, the legacy of His special blessing 
for the generation yet to come. The disci [»les thought their conduct forward 
and officious.® They did not wish their blaster to be needlessly crowded and 
troubled; they did not like to be disturl)od in their high collotjuies. They were 
indignant that a number ot mere women ai\d children sho\ild come obtruding on 
more important persons and interests. AVomen were not honoured, nor children 
loved in antiquity as now they are ; no halo of rotiiance and tenderness 
encircled them ; too often they were subjected to shameful cruelties and hard 
neglect. But He who came to be the friend of all sinners, and the helper of all 
the sulfcring and the sick, came also to elevate woman to her due honour, 
centuries before the Teutonic element of modern society was dreamt of, and to 
be the protector and friend ol helpless infancy and innocent childhood. Even 
the unconscious little ones were to be admitted into His Church by His 
sacrament of baptism, to be made mendjers of Him, and iidieritors of His 
kingdom. He turned the rebuke of the disciples on tliemscdves ; He was as 
much displeased with them, as they had been with the parents and children. 
“ Sutler the little children,” lie said, in words which each of the Syuoptists 
has preserved for us in all their immortal t(mderness- Siilfer the little children 
to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
And when He had folded them in His arms, laid His hands upon them, and 
blessed them. He added once more His constantly n('ed(‘d, and thereibre con- 
stantly repeated, warning, “ Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of heaven 
as a little child, shall not enter therein.”'* 

When this beautiful and dee})ly instructive scene was over, Ht. ]\Ia(ihew 
tells us that He started on His way, ])robab]y fur that new journey to the other 
Ilethany of which we shall hear in the ne.xt chapter; and on this road occurred 
another ineident, which im])ressed itself so deeply on the minds of the spectjitors 
that it, too, has been recorded by the Evangelists in a triple narrative. 

A young man of great wealth and high position seems suddeidy to have 
boon seized with a conviction that he had hitherto neglected an invaluable 
opportunity, and that One Avho could alone explain to him the triu; meaning 
and mystery of life was ah’eady on His way to de|)art from among them. 

* Matt. six. 13, rraiSla, “ liltlo chililri'ii ; ” Ijiilit* xviii. ITi. “ (lu'ir lialios.” 

* Ooinp. the lia»i}(hty I’epnleion of the Sliunjuniln woiiihu hy (2 Kings iv. 27). 

* Comp, Mark ix. 35 ; Luke xxii. 2B ; Mat(. xx. 2S, 27 ; xxiii. 11. 
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Dotcniiiaccl, therefore, not to bo too late, he came running, breathless, eager — in 
a way that surprised all who beheld it — and, prostrating himself before the feet 
of Jesus, exclaimed, “Good Master, what good thing shall I do that I may 
inherit life ? ” 

If there was something attractive in the mingled impetuosity and humility 
of one so young and distinguished, yet so candid and earnest, there was in 
his (piestion nuieli that was obj(‘ctionable. The notion that he could gain 
eternal life by “ doing some good thing,” rested on a basis radically false. 
If we may combine what seems to be the true reading of St. Matthew, with 
tl)e answer recorded in the other Evangelists', our Lord seems to have said to 
him, “ Wdiy askest thou me about tlic good?^ and why callest thou me good? 
One is tin* good, even God.” He would as little accept the title “Good,” as 
He would acee])t the title “ ]\r('ssiah,” Avheu given in a false sense. He would 
not be regarded as that mere “ good Jtabbi,” to which, in these days, more than 
ever, men would reduce Him. So far, Jesus would show the youth that when 
he came to Him as to one who was more than man, his entire address, as well 
as his entire (piestion, was a mistake. No mere man can lay any other foun- 
dation than that which is laid, and if the ruler committed the error of simply 
admiring .lesus as a Ihibbi of pre-eminent sanctity, yet no Kabbi, however 
saintly, was accustomed to receive the title of “good,” or prescribe any amulet 
for the ](resi‘rvation of a virtuous lil'e. And in the same spirit. He continued: 
“ But if thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments.” 

The youth had not ex|)ected a reply'^ so obvious and so simple. He cannot 
believe that he is merely referred to the Ten Commandments, and so he asks, in 
surprise, “ What sort of commandments?” Jesus, as the yinith wanted to do 
something', tells him merely of tho.se of the Second Table, for, as has been well 
remarked, “ (dirist sends the proud to the Jmw, and invites the humble to the 
Goi^pvl!' “ Master,” replied the young man in surprise, “ all these have i 
observed from my youth. Houbtless in the mere letter he may have done 
so, as millions have ; but he evidently knew little of all that those commandments 
had been interpreted by the Christ to mean. And Jesus, seeing his sincerity, 


* Tt i.s roinai-lval)lo iliaf llio litlo “ (/ouil Ral)l>i ” was iiftorly uiikiiown to ilio Jews, and docs not occuf 
once in ilu^ Talinud (Lii'Iitfooi, Hor. Hrhr. ml loc.). There was, tliereforo, an obvious iniproprh iy m 
llie use of it hy tlu? youiij^ ruh'r from hi a })()iiit of view. The emphasis of our Lord’s question fnll*^ 

“ not on “nic; ” lor in the latter ease it would bo not. fie (Mbyor). 

Will'll tlio Alltel of Di'atli canic to fetch the R. Chaiiiiia, lie said, “Go and fetch mo the Book of tlio 
Law, and see ivhether there is iDiythiny m it which I have not hepV* (.Gfroror, ii. 102 ; Philo, i. 400). 
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looking on him loved him/ and gave him one short crucial test of liis real 
condition. He was not content with the common-place; ho as[)ire(l after tlie 
hcroical, or rather thont/ht did; therefore .Jesus gave him an lieroic act 

to do. “ One thing,” He said, “ tliou lackost,” and hade him go, sell all that 
he had, distribute it to the poor, and come and follow Him. 

It was too much. The young ruler went away very sorrowful, grief in his 
heart, and a cloud upon his brow,^ for he had great possessions. He preferred 
the comforts of earth to the treasures of heaven ; he would not [)urchase the 
things of eternity by abandoning those oi time ; ho made, as Dante calls it, 
“the great refusal.” And so ho vanishes from the (h)spel history ; nor do the 
Evangelists know anything of him farther. But the sad stern imagination of 
the poet follows him, and there among the myriads of thos(5 who are blown 
about like autumn leaves on the confines ol’ the other world, blindly following tlu! 
Jluttcr of a giddy flag, rejected by Heaven, despised even by hell, hateful alikii to 
(lod and to his enemies, he sees 

“Tombni di colui 

Clio foco por viliato il p*au rifiuto,” -* 

— the shade of him who made through cowardice the gn-at rt'fiisal. 

We may — E had almost said wo must — hope and believi' a. lairer (aiding 
for one whom .Jesus, as He looked on him, could love. But the failure of this 
youth to meet the test saddened Jesus, and looking round at His disciples. He 
said, “How hardly shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.” The words once more struck them as very severe. Could tlnai no 
good man be rich, no rich man be good? But .Ji'sus only answered — softening 
the sadness and sternness of the words by the alfectionate title “ children ” — 
“Children, how hard it is to enter into the kingdom of (Tod;”*^ hard I’or anij 
one, but, He added, with an earnest look at His discijiles, and s[)ecially 
addressing Peter, as the Gospel according to the llebrcw^s tells us, “It is easier 


^ ^.yATrr}(Tfv (Mark x. 21). Tlio word incaiiH “ eslconHul,” and llio a ovist makes it moan “ unj-s 
with'' Orison says, “Diloxit cum, vol oscuhttiis esf, onni and it was iho oustom of tlio Ilakltis to 
kiss the hoad of any pupil who liad answoml wijII; ))ut this would rorpiiro ^(jnX'naf, not iiydiryjat^. 

^ Aviroi5fte»'oy, “ boing griovod (Matt. xix. 22); aTvyvddas^ “ willi anxious frown’’ (Mark x. 22; of. Malf. 
xn. 3) ; irtpiKunos, “ vory sorry ” (Luko xviii. 23). 

Dante, Infei'nOf iii. 60. 

^ It will bo seen that I follow the vory striking and probably genuine reading oi* Ik A. and oIIht 
Mbs. in Mark x. 24, The words rohs ir^TroiOoras M which our vci’.siou acrc]>ts, liavo all llu^ 

character of a gloss; and for those who /nosi in riches” tho task would in»t Ixt Siu/koauc, dillicull, 
hut aStJi/arov, “ impossible.** It is of course true that it is the trust in riches, not the fHisscssKni of them, 
'vhich makes it so hard to enter into tlm kingdom of God; but cviui such a mean and miscrablo scolbu* us 
Duoian could see that there is always a duiKjvt* lest tho.so who h<nj(’ richc.s should trust in them. 
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for a camel to go tlirougli the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God.’’^ I'kcy might well be amazed beyond measure. 
Was there then no hope for a Nicodeinus, for a Joseph of Arimathsea? 
Assuredly there was. The teaching of Jesus about riches was as little Ebionite 
as His teaching about marriage was Essene. Things impossible to natufe are 
possible to grace; tilings impos.sible to man are easy to God. 

Then, witli a touch — was it of com[)laccucy, or was it of despair? — Peter 
said, Lo, we have forsaken all, and followed Thee,” and either added, or implied, 
In what respect, then, shall we be gainers? The answer of Jesus was at 
once a magnificent encouragement and a solemn warning. The encouragement 
was that there was no instance of self-sacrifice which would not even in this 
world, and even in the midst of persecutions, receive its hundred-fold increase in 
the harvest of sjjiritual blessings,^ and would in the world to come be rewardecl 
by the infinite recomjiense of eternal life ; the warning was that familiar one 
which they had hoard before, that many of the first should be last, and the last 
first.^ And to impress upon them still more fully and deeply that the kingdom 
of heaven is not a matter of mercenary calculation or exact equivalent • iliat 
there could be no bargaining with the Heavenly Householder — that before the 
eye of God’s clearer and more penetrating judgment Gentiles might bo adinitU'd 
before Jews, and Publicans before Pharisees, and young converts before aged 
Apostles — He told them the memorable J\irable of the Labourers in the 
Vineyard. That parable, amid its otber lessons, involved the truth that, while 
all who serve God should not be defrauded of their just and full and rich reward, 
there could be in heavcai no murmuring, no envyings, no jealous comparison 
of respective iiierits, no base strugglings for precedency, no miserable disputings 
as to who had performed the maximum of service, or who had received tlir 
minimum of grace. 


Tlie aUeralioii to k6.(xiKov, “a ropf*/’ is shown to ])e AvroTij^f frojii tho connnoniioss of similar prowrbs 
(e,g„ au elephant and the evo of a needle) in the Talmud. The explanation that tlie small side ^ate of ji 
city, throiijjli which a lad(*ii camel eouhl only erusli with the utmost diftieiilty, was called a “needle’s eye 
is more plausihle, hut mhuiis to need eonfirinalioii. S<m* my paper on tliis siil)jiu*t in The Expositor, vol. ii. 

^ The metaphor of llie tw( lv(^ Ihroncvs r*innoin.sed with tlie ideal Jiopes of tlie day. (See Lighifoot, ad 
loc.) For th(5 PalinL.’-ene.sia ( ‘ ’•( stoi/tlion of all tilings,” airoKaTaaTaai^) see Isa. xlii. 9 ; Ixv. 17; 

viii. 19; Rcv". xxi. 1. \e. With tlie whole passage compare 1 Cor. iii. 2 Cor. vi. 10. 

« See 2 Es;lr. v . tl 
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UN THK llUAl) TO HKTHANY. 


CMIAPTER XLVII. 


TllK RAISINO or LAZAKUS. 


“ 1 liavo tlie kej's of lii-ll anti <)f ilrath." Apoc. i. IS. 

IIESE I'arewell interviews and teaoliin<)s perhaps belong 
to the two days alter Jesus — while still in the I’era'an 
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* J3etlianj^ — had received I’rom tlie otlier 13etliany, 

^ wliere He liad so olten Ibuiid a home, tlic solemn 

^ messau'e that “he wliom He loved was sick. Lazarus 
was the one intimate personal friend whom Jesus 
/ possessed outside tlie circle of His Apostles, and the 
^ urgent nu'ssage was evidently an ajipeal lor the pi’e- 

^ Joliii xi. 1 — 4(), ‘‘Avlium Oioii lovusf,” v(‘r. a. siinit* word 

is only used elsewliere of tliu love of Jesus fur tlui ])(‘1 u\(m 1 diseiple. Wlu'ro 
His love for the sisters is spokuii of, ^]ydna, ‘* diliiJiculmt (“earud fur ), is list'd 
(ver. 5). It is, liowever, 'svorth iiutieinuf that three times uiituf four tht^ word 
for even the lieloved diseiph* is dyatruy, “1u esttami, and tliat here the 
“thou Invest, " is not the Hvangilisfs own word, hut put V>y him into the 
mouth of luiother. 
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sence of Him in wliose presence, so far as we know, tliere had never been a 
death-be'd scene. 

Eut Jesus did not come. He contented Himself— occupied as He was in 
important works — witli sending them the message that “ this sickness was not to 
death, hut for the glory of God,” and stjiyed two days longer where He was. 
And at the end of tljose two days He said to His disciples, “Let us go into 
Juda'a again.” 'J’he disciples reminded Him how lately the Jews had there 
sought to stone Him, and asked Him how He could venture to go there again; 
hut Id is answer was that during the twelve hours of His day of work He 
could walk in safety, for the light of His duty, which was the will of His 
Heavenly Hather, would keej) Him from danger. And then He told them 
that Lazarus slept, and that lie was going to wake him out of sleep. Three of 
them at least must have remembered how, on another memorable occasion. He 
had spoken of death as sleep ; but either they were silent, and others spoke, 
or they were too slow of heart to remember it. As they undei*stood Him to 
speak of natural sleep, He had to tell them plainly that Lazarus was dead, and 
that He was glad of it for their .sj^kes, for that He would go to restore liim to 
life. “ Let us also go,” said the afl'ectionate but ever despondent Thomas, 
“ that we may die with Him ” — as tliough he had said, “ It is all a useless and 
perilous scheme, but still let us go.” 

Starting early in the morning, Jesus could easily have accomplished the 
distance — some twenty miles — before sunset. Hut, on His arrival. He stayed 
outside the little village. Its vicinity to Jerusalem, from which it is not bro 
miles distant,^ and the evident wealth and position of the family, had attracted 
a large concourse of distinguished Jews to console and mourn with the sisters; 
and it was obviously desirable to act with caution in venturing among sucli 
determined enemies. Hut while Mary, true to her retiring and contemplative 
disposition, was sitting in the house, unconscious of her Lord’s approach,^ 
the more active Martha had received intelligence that He was near at hand, and 
immediately went forth to meet Him. Lazarus had died on the very day that 
Jesus received the message of his illness ; two days had elapsed while 

' Tlift “was ” in .Tchn xi. 18 doos not necessarily imply that when St. John wrote the village liad Ix-’*!'* 
destroyed; but such was pn)l)n])ly ilb' < iiso. 

Jt is an iidere.sfiiiiif incidonlal ]n*oof of the authentieity of tho narrative — all the more valuable 
beiii)^ wliolly uiulesij^iied — lliai <be eliaraeters of Martha and Mary, aft described in a few touebes by 
John, eMu-tly hannonise with tlicir eliaraetcr as they appear in tho anoedoto preserved only hy Bt. 

(x. 38 — 42). (See su]ira, p. 487.) Those who reject ilio genuineness of St. John’s Gospel must 
(as Meyer says) for tho “ literary miracle.” 
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lingered in Penca, a fourth had been spent on the journey. Martha could not 
understand this sad delay. “ Lord/’ she said, in tones gently reproachful, 
” if Thou hadst been here my brother had not died,” yet “ even now ” she 
seems to indulge the vague hope that some alleviation may bo vouchsafed to 
their bereavement. The few words which follow are words of most memorable 
import — a declaration of Jesus which has brought comfort not to Martha only, 
but to millions since, and which shall do to millions more unto the world’s 
end — 

“ Thy brother shall rise again.” 

Martha evidently had not dreamt that he would now bo awaked from the 
sleep of death, and she could only answer, “ I know that he shall rise again in 
the resurrection at the last day.” 

Jesus said unto her, “I am thr Resurrection and the like: he that 

BELIEVETII ON Me, THOUGH HR HAVE DIED, SHALL LIVE; AND HE THAT LIVETH AND 
BELIEVETH ON Me SHALL NEVER DIE. BolieVOst tllOU this ?” 

It was not for a spirit like Martha’s to distinguish the interchanging 
thoughts of physical and spiritual death which were united in that deep 
utterance ; but, without pausing to fathom it, her faithful love suppli<'d the 
answer, “Yea, Lord, I believe that Thou art the Christ, the Sou ol‘ Cod, 
which should come into the world.” 

Having uttered that great confession, she at once went in quest of her 
sister, about whom Jesus had already inquired, and whoso heart and intellect, 
as Martha seemed instinctively to feel, were better adapted to embrace such 
lofty truths. She found Mary in the house, and both the secrecy with which 
she delivered her message, and the haste and silence with which ]\rary arose to go 
and meet her Lord, show that precaution was needed, and that the visit ol‘ Jesus 
had not been unaccompanied with danger. The Jews who were conilorting her, 
and whom she had thus suddenly left, rose to follow her to the tomb, wdiither 
they thought that she had gone to weep ; but they soon saw the real object 
ol her movement. Outside the village they found Jesus surrounded by Ilis 
friends, and they saw Mary hurry up to Him, and fling herself at His feet 
with the same agonising reproach which her sister also had used, “ Lord, 
if Hiou hadst been here ray brother had not died.” The greater intensity 
®f her emotion spoke in her fewer words and her greater self-abandonment of 
‘inguish, and she could add no more. It may be that her allection was too 
deep to permit her hope to be so sanguine as that of her sister ; it may be 
that with humbler reverence she left all to her Lord. The sight of all tliat 
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love and misery, tlie pitiable spectacle of human bereavement, the utter futility 
at such a moment of human consolation, the shrill commingling of a hired and 
simulated lamentation with all this genuine anguish, the unspoken reproach, 
“ Oh, why didst Thou not come at once and snatch the victim from the enemy, 
and spare Thy friend from the sting of death, and us from the more bitter 
sting of such a parting?” — all these influences touched the tender compassion 
of Jesus witli deep emotion. A strong effort of self-repression was needed— 
an effort which shook ITis whole frame with a powerful shudder^ — before He 
could find words to speak, and then He could merely ask, “ Where have ye 
laid him?” They said, “Lord, come and see.” As ICe followed them Hi.s 
eyes were streaming with silent tears. ^ His tears were not unnoticed, and while 
some of the J(!ws observed with respectful sympathy this proof of His affection 
for the dead, others were asking dubiously, perhaps almost snccringly,® whether 
He who had opened the eyes of the blind could not have saved His friend 
from death? They had not heard how, in the far-ofl' village of Galilee, He 
had raised the dead ; but they knew that in .Jerusalem' He had opened the 
eyes of one boini blind, and that seenu'd to them a miracle no less stupendous. 
But Jesus knew and heard their comments, and once more the whole scene — its 
genuine sorrow's, its hired mourners, its uncahned hatreds, all coticentratod 
around the ghastly work of death — came so powerfully over His spirit, that, 
though He knew that He was going to wake the dead, once more His whole 
being was swept l)y a storm of emotion. Tin; grave, like most of the graves 
belonging to the wealthier Jews, was a recess carved horizontally in the rock, 
with a slab or mass of stone to close the entrance.'^ .lesus bade them remove 
this golul, as it was called. I’hen Martha interposed — partly from conviction 
that the soul had now utterly departed from the vicinity of the mouldering 
body, partly afraid in her natural delieafty' of the shocking spectacle which tlic 


' iripa^ev iavrAv, “ troul.lotl Tliiiisolf.” TIic pliilosopliiml fancies wliicli soo in this eipmssion a.saaction 
of tlio Stoic /*fT/)io7r<£0(i«, “ iiio(l(‘raf(M'mirtioii,” as lliouph the moaning were that Jesus merely stirred His 
OAvn emotions to tlic exact extent wliieh Ho n]i)irovo(l, artf ejuito niisplaood. (Comp. John xii. 27 ; xiii. 21) 
Euthyinius, an exocllcnt aneicnt oomnv (atnr, oxplaiiis it as in the toxt. 

* iSaKpvjfy, flevit, “Ho stud tears;” not tKAavaiv, “He wept aloud,” as over Jcrasiilriii 

(Lnko xix. 41). 

® Verso 37. Alford aentcly eonj. etnri's the hostile tone of the oriticism, from the use of Sf, wliich SI' 
John very fnsjucntly uses iii an adversative sense, as again in verse 46. 

* John xi. 38. 

‘ Tlic village of Bethany is to tliis day called El-Awiriyoh, a corruption of Laanrus, and a eonlinuo®* 
memorial ot the niinielo. A deep cavity is .shown in the middle of it as the grave of Lazarns. 
El-Azariych is the ancient Bethany is certain, but the tomb of Lazarus could not have been i“ H*'-' 
of it. 
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removal of that stone would reveal. For in that hot climate it is necessary 
that burial should follow immediately upon death/ and as it was the evening 
of the fourth day since Lazarus had died, there was too much reason to 
fear that by this time decomposition had set in. -Solemnly Jesus reminded 
her of TIis promise, and the stone was moved from the place where the 
dead was laid. He stood at the entrance, and all others shrank a little 
backward, with their eyes still fixed on that dark and silent cave. A hush fell 
upon them all as Jesus raised Ilis eyes and thanked God for the coming 
confirmation of His prayer. And then, raising to its clearest tones that voice 
of awful and sonorous authority, and uttering, as was usual with Him 
on such occasions, the briefest words, He cried, “Lazarus, come forth!” 
Those words thrilled once more through that region of impenetrable dark- 
ness which separates us from the world to come ; and scarcely were they 
spoken when, like a spectre, from the rocky tomb issued a figure, swathed 
indeed in its white and ghastly cerements — with the napkin round the head 
which had upheld the jaw that four days previously had dropped in death, 
bound hand and foot and face, but not livid, not horrible — the figure of a 
youth with the healthy blood of a restored life fiowing tlu’ough his veins; 
of a life restored — so tradition tells us — for thirty more long years to life, and 
light, and love. 

Let us pause hen^ to answer the not unnatural question as to the silence 
of the Synoptists res])('cting this great miracle. To treat the subject fully 
would indeed be to write a long disquisition on the structure of the Gospels; 
and after all we could assign no final explanation of their obvious difficulties,. 
The Gospels arc, of their very nature, confessedly and designedly fragmentary, 
and it may be regarded as all but cei'tain that the first three were mainly derived 
from a common oral tradition, or founded on one or two original, and them- 
selves fragmentary, documents." The Synopti.sts almost confine themselves to 
the Galihean, and St. John to the Judaean ministry, though the Synoptists 
distinctly allude to and presuppose the ministry in Jerusalem, and St. John 
the ministry in Galilee.^ Not one of the four Evangelists proposes for a 


' Frankl mentions that, a few yeai-s ago, a Jewish Rabbi dying at Jerusalem at two o’eloek 
buried at 4.,30. Tlie empliaiie reinai-if of lilartha may also liave arisen from the belief that aft jr t lire* 
days the soul ceased to Huttcr in the neighbourhood of the body. 

“ Luke i. 1. 

* I ought, perhaps, to liave explained tho word Synoptists before. It is applied to the first thn* 
Evangelists, because their Gospels can bo arranged, section by section, in a tabular form. Grio.slw*“ 
seems to have been tho first to use the word (lloltzmann in Schenkel, Bibel Lexicon, s. v. " Evaiigei'*"’ 
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moment to give an exhaustive account, or even catalogue, of the parables, 
discourses, and miracles of Jesus ; nor was it the object of either of them to 
write a complete narrative of His three and a half years of piiblic life. Each 
of them relates the incidents which came most immediately within his own 
scope, and were best known to him cither by personal witness, by isolated 
written documents, or by oral tradition ; and each of them tells enough to 
show that He was the Clirist, the Son of the Living (lod, the Saviour of the 
world. Now, since the raising of Lazarus would not seem to them a greater 
exercise of miraculous power than others which they had recordetl (John xi. 
37) — since, as has well been said, no scmcimaelcr had beem then invented to 
te.st the relative greatness of miracles — and since this miracle fell within the 
Judaian cycle — ^it does not seem at all tnore inexplicable that tlu'y should 
have omitted this, than that they should have omitted the miracle at 
Bethesda, or the opening of the eyes of him who had been born blind. But 
further than this, we seem to trace in the Synoi)tists a special reticence about the 
family at Bethany. The house in which they take a prominent position is 
called “the house of Simon the leper;” Mary is called simjdy “ a woman ” by 
St. Matthew and St. Mark (Matt. xxvi. 0, 7 ; ^Tark xiv. 3) ; and St. Luke 
contents himself with calling Bethany “a certain village” (Luke x. 38), 
although he was perfectly aware of the name (Imke xix. 29). There is, 
therefore, a distinct argument for the conjecture that when the earliest form 
of the Gospel of St. Matthew appeared, and when the memorials were col- 
lected which were used by the other two Synoptists, there may have; been 
special reasons for not recording a miracle which would have brought into 
dangerous prominence a man who was still living, but of whom the Jews 
hud distinctly sought to get rid as a witness of Christ’s woiuh'r-wurking 
power (John xii. 10). Even if this danger had ceased, it Avould have been 
obviously repulsive to the quiet family of Beihany to have been made the 
locus of an intense and irreverent curiosity, and to be questioned about 
those hidden things which none have ever revealed. Something, then, seems 
to have “sealed the lips” of those Evangelists— an obstaele which had been 
long removed when St. John’s Gospel first .saw the light. 

1'. 2o7). But, although the word, ao far as I um aware, is modern, tlie eontnisis presenleil Iiy (lie tif.st (Iiroo 
•lud tlio fourtli Gospels wore, of courstj, very early olist'rved (tUem. Alex., .ip. Eiiseh. hcc. vi. I t). 

Pi'ofeasor Wostcott treats of “the origin of the Gospels” witli liis nsniil learning inid eandour in his 
Mrmludim, pp. 152—195. Ho there mentions that if the total eonient.s of (lie Gospels be rei)resentod by 
100, there are 7 peculiarities in St. Mark, 42 iu St. Matthew, 59 in SI. liuke, aiid 92 in St. John. 
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“ If they believe not Moses and the Prophets ” — so ran tlie answer of 
Abraham to Dives in the parable — “neither will they be converted though 
one (and this, too, a Lazarus !) j’ose from the dead.” It was even so. There 
were many witnesses of this miracle who believed when the}'^ saw it, but there 
were others who could only carry an angry and alarmed account, of it to 

the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem. . 


/ 



TUP. lIKill PltlPST. (/Voiii 


The Sanhedrin met in a 
spirit of hatred and perplex- 
ity.* They could not deny the 
miracle ; they ivould not be- 
lieve on Him who had per- 
formed it ; they could only 
dread Ills growing influence, 
and conjecture that it would 
be used to make Himself a 
king, and so end in Roman in- 
tervention and the annihilation 
of their political existence, 
And as they vainly raged in 
impotent counsels, Joseph 
(kiiaphas arose to address 
them. He was the civil High 
Priest, and held the oftice 
eleven years, irom A.D. 25, 
when Valerius Gratus placed 
him in it, till A.D. Si), when 
Vitcllius turned him out. A 
large share indeed of the 
honour which belonged to 
his position ' had been trans- 
ferred to Ananiis, Annas 


— or to give him hi.s true Jewish name, Hanan — who bad simply keen 
deprived of the High Priesthood by Roman authority, and who (as we shall 
sec hereafter) was ])erhaps the AV/a/ or Sa/jnn, and was, at any rate, regaracd 
as being the real High Ih-iest by the stricter Jews. Caiaphas, however, was 


* Joliii xi. 47 — 54 
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at to time notoally and oateneibly High Prieat.' Ae such he wae supposed 
to ha™ to gift of prophecy which waa atill helievod to linger faintly i tW 
j^raons of the dea^ndanta of Aaron, after tlie total diaappearance o/drea^ 
Unm. omena, propheta, and Hath Kit, which, in descending degreoa. had ken 



y means ot ascorhiinlng 

p . , the will oC God.'^ And tlius when 

'-■I'aphas rose, and with shameless avowal of a policy most flagitiously selfish 

unjust,* haughtily told the Sanhedrin that all their [iroposals were mere 

<>f St. John (si. 49), tL.a., ,I..as was Hi-d, Priest 
«n«JOS8ion of DrinsJ^* ’ ‘‘"'•tomptuous way of s|>. )ikiMjc ,lun,ijr U,,, rapid 

siicceedeil earli ntH ”5^ ptontoms set up and disjd.aood by the Bonmii fiat— wlio liad in rccont yoar.s 

fouucil— Ann T '-X-Uiiyli Priosfs at 

gained his Plmbi, Eleazer Beu Haiiiiii, Simon Bon Kaniliilli, ami (\‘iia])lias;, wlio 

^fiosta from T« (see Reland, Ajitt licbr,, p. 1(>(), where ho gives lists of the Jligh 

^ ^irom Josephus, Nicephorus. Ac.). 

of these conspirators must have 3ved to learn by the result that wliat is nnrally wroug never 
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ignorance, and that the only thing to be done was to sacrifice one victim — 
innocent or guilty he did not stop to inquire or to define — one victim for the 
whole people — ay, and, St. John adds, not for that nation only, but for all God’s 
children scattered throughout the world — they accepted unhesitatingly that 
voice of unconsciou.s prophecy. And by accepting it they filled to the brim 
the cup of their iniquity, and inciurcd the crime which drew upon their guilty 
heads the very catastrophe which it Avas committed to avert. It was this 
Moloch worship of worse than human sacrifice wliich, as in the days of 
Difanasseh, doomed them to a second and a more terrible, and a more enduring, 
destruction. There were some, indeed, who were not to be found on that Hill 
of Evil Counsel,^ or avIio, if present, consented not to the counsel or will of 
them ; but from that day forth the secret fiat had been issued that Jesus must 
be put to death, irenceforth He was living with a price upon His head. 

And that fiat, however originally secret, became instantly known. Jesus 
was not ignorant of it ; and for the last few weeks of His earthly existence, till 
the due time had brought round the Passover at which He meant to lay 
down ITis life, He retired in secret to a little obscure city, near the wilderness, 
called Ephraim.- There, safe from all the tumults and machinations q| His 
deadly enemies, He spent calmly and happily those last few weeks of rest, 
surrounded only by His disciples, and training them, in that petlccful seclusion, 
fi.»r the mighty work of thrusting their sickles into the ripening harvests of the 
world. Hone, or few beside that faithful band, knew of Ilis hiding-place ; fer 
the Pharisees, Avhon they found themselves unable to conceal their designs, had 
published an order that if any man knew where He was, he was to reveal it, that 
they might seize Him, if necessary even by violence, and execute the decision at 
which they had arrived. Put, as yet, the bribe had no eflect. 

How long thi.s deep and much-imperilled retirement lasted we are not told, 
nor can we lift the veil of silence that has fallen over its records. If the 

can be poliUeally I’xjx-dic'iit . Tiie doatli of (ho Iimoconf, so far from saving tlio nation, precipitated its ruin, 
and tliat ruin fell most iicavily ou (liose wlio h<ad hroiigJit it about. 

Ihi.s is tlio name still given to (he tra<li(ioiial site of the house of Caiaphas, where the meeting i^ 
supposed to have liceii iuild. 

^ lliero is inneli iiiieer(aiiily .is to tiie jio.sitioii of Epliraim; it may poasihly have been on the site of tlio 
modem village of R(-Tiii\ tbeli. wiurli i.s near to (he wilderness (dohn xi. 54), and not far from Bciiiu, tli® 
ancient Belliel (2 Chron. xiil. Ift; Jos. }’ J. iv. 9, §9), and about twenty miles to the north of Jerusalem 
(.Jerome, Onomast). (Si-e R.d.iusdu, Bibl. AVs. i. .1-14 soiiq.) Tliere is no necessity to supiiose wilh 
Ebrard (f/o.sp. Hid. p. JtK)) (liat it wjis soutli-ea.st of Jerusalem. (Die AeiiSHiA, in 2 Chron. xiii. IS- 1*"** 
‘•Ephrm;’' Keri, “Epliraim.” Wie.seler (Sijnops. p. 291) elaborately argues that Eusebius is right, 
as against .Jerome, in placing it eight miles from Jerusalem, but this would hardly be far enough fur 
saf. ly ; and if Ephraim be Et-T.aiyibeb, that is very nearly if not quite twenty mUes from the Holy City.) 
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decision at wliich the Beth Dm in the house of Caiaphas liad arrived was 
regarded as a formal sentence of death, then it is not impossible that these 
scrupulous legists may have suffered forty days to elapse for the production 
of witnesses in favour of the accused.^ But it is very doubtful whether the 
destruction intended for Jesus was not meant to he carried out in a maimer 
more secret and more summary, bearing the aspect rather of a violent assassi- 
nation than of a legal judgment. 

' Sucli is the supposition of Sepp, II. iii. 31, and it derives sonni sii])])ort from th(» turliid lep^end 
of the Talmud, whieli says that forty days b(*foro Ili.s deatli (the legal tiiiu? for the production of wituossos) 
Josua waa eiwommunicated by Josliiia Ben Poraehiab, to tlio blast of 100 trumpets. 



OKM WITH CUKlsriAN SYMBOLS.* 


* Tho red sard from which the above engraving has bet'U copied is, from its woalllj ot symbolism, one of tho 
most interesting amongst the manifestly Christian gems in the Ihilish Miisi iim. Tin* /hn' lioldiiig in its lu'sk an 
o/d’tf-branch naturally typilies tho peace and love rnjoyod by the soul wlicii linnly set on lli»> /o.y/r, wliidi to tlie 
pagan eye was. a sign of Venus, but to tho Christian both of tho wat(T.s of hap! ism and (taking fliii (irook iiaiiio 
I X0T2 as an acrostic) of Jesus Christ, God Moat High, Saviour, d'liis latter si-n.so ia a.ssuivd by the c/irLsina ^ 
the left, while RVFI to the right tells the name of original owne r, UVl’V'S - a name dear to the Church 
Home (Rom, xvi. 13), and also commemorated by St. ^lark (xv. 21). 
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CHAPTER XLVIir. 

JKRICIIO AND BETHANY. 


*• Tliose miffhly voices three, — 

'\r)(rov (Kfrfcroy 

&dp(r€i, ^ytipaif <rf, 

T] ttiVt*? (tov afcrwKf — LoNGFELLOW. 



ROM the conical hill of Ephraim, Jesus could see the 
pilgrim bands as, at the approach of the Passover, 
they began to stream down the Jordan valley to- 
wards Jertisalem, to purify themselves from every 
ceremonial defilement before the commeucement of 
the Great Feast.** The time had come for Him 
to leave his hiding-place, and He descended from 
Ephraim to the high road in order to join the 
great caravan of Galilscan pilgrims.® 

And as He turned His back on the little town, 
and began the journey which was to end at Jerusalem, a 
prophetic solemnity and elevation of soul struggling with 
the natural anguish of the flesh, which shrank from 


“ Jesus, liavo iticrcy on mo — Bo of good oomforl, ri.se. he calleth thee — ^Tliy faith hath saved thee. 
Numlf. ix. 10 ; 2 CliToii. xxx. 17 ; Jos. Anti, xvii. 9 , § 3 . 

Matt. XX. 17 — - 19 ; Mark x. 32 — 34 ; Luke x\nii. 31 — 34 . 
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that great sacrifice, pervaded His whole being, and gave a new and strange 
grandeur to every gesture and every look. It was the Transfiguration of Self- 
sacrifice ; and, like that previous Transfiguration of Glory, it filled those who 
beheld it with an amazement and terror which they could not explain.* There 
are few pictures in the Gospel more pathetic than this of Jesus going forth to 
His death, and walking alone along the path into the deep valley, while 
bphind Him, in awful reverence, and mingled anticipations of dread and hope 
— their eyes fixed on Him, as with bowed head He preceded them in all the 
majesty of sorrow — the disciples followed, and dared not disturh His meditations. 
But at last He paused and beckoned them to Him, and then, once more — for 
the third time — with fuller, clearer, more startling, more terrible ])articulars 
than ever before, He told them that He should be betrayed to the I’riests and 
Scribes ; by them condemned ; then lianded over to the Gentiles ; by the 
Gentiles mocked, scourged, and — He now for the first time revealed to tliem, 
without any ambiguity, the crowning horror — enteijied ; and that, on the third 
day, He should rise again. But their minds were lull of Messianic hojjes ; they 
were so pre-occupied with the conviction that now the kingdom of God was to 
come in all its splendour, that the prophecy passed by them like the idle wind ; 
they could not, and would not, understand.- 

There can be no more striking comment on their inability to realise the 
meaning of what Jesus had said to them, than the fact that very shortly after, 
and during the same journey, occurred the ill-timed and strangely unspiritual 
request which the Evangelists proceed to record.^ With an air of privacy 
and mystery, Salome, one of the constant attendants of Jesus, with her two 
sons, James and John, who were among the most eminent of His Apostles, 
came to Him with adorations, and begged Him to ]>romise them a favour. He 
asked what they wished; and then the mother, speaking for her fervent-hearted 
ambitious sons, begged that in His kingdom they might sit, the one at His right 
hand, and the other at His left.** J esus bore gently with their selfishness and 
error. They had asked in their blindness for that position which, but a few 
days afterwards, they were to see occui)ied in shame and anguish by the two 
crucified robbers. Their imaginations Avere haunted by twelve thrones; His 
thoughts were of three crosses. They dreamt ot earthly ci’OAvns; He told 

* Mark x. 32. 

’ Matt. XX. 20—28 ; Mark x. a'j— t5 ; Lnko xviii. 32 -St. 

* In Jos. Antt. vi. 11, § 9, Jonntli.m sits at Saul’s rifflit liatul, Abner at bis loft. In Ibo Midrash 
Tehillin, God is represented with the Messiah on His right and Abraham on His loft (Wetstoin, ad loc,). 
Comp. I Kings ii. 19 (Bathsheba) j x&ii. 19. 
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them of a cup of bitterness ^ and a baptism of blood. Could they indeed drink 
with ilim of that cup, and be baptised with that baptism? Understandinsj 
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humility. The shadowy principalities of earth’ were characterised by the 
semblance of a little brief authority over their fellow-men ; it Avas natural for 
them to lord it and tyrannise it over their fellows : but in the kinj^^doni of 
heaven the lord of all should be the servant of all, even as the bighe.st Lord 
had spent IBs very life in the lowest ministrations, and was about to give it as 
a ransom for many. 

As they advanced towards Jericho,® through the scorched and treeless Ghor, 
the crowd of attendant pilgrims grew more and more dense about Him. It 
was either the evening of Thursday, Nisan 7, or the morning of Friday, Nisan 8, 
when they reached the environs of that famous city — the city of fragrance, 
the city of flowers, the city of palm-trees, the “paradise of God.” Tt is now 
a miserable and degraded Arab village, but was then a prosjx-rous and ])opulous 
town, standing on a green and flowery oasis,^ rich in honey and leaf-honey, 
and myrobalanum, and well watered by the Fountain of J'llisha .and by other 
.abundant springs. Somewhere in the vicinity of the town sat blind 
Bartimmus, the son of Tiimeus, begging with a comjxinion of his misery; 
and as they heard the noise of the passing multitude, and were told that it 
was Jesus of Nazareth who was passing by, they raised their voices in the 
cry, “ Jesus, Thou Son of David, have mercy on us.” The multitude 
resented this loud clamour as unworthy of the majesty of Tliin who was now 
to enter Jerusalem as the Messiah of His nation. But Jesus heard the cry, 
and compassionate heart was touched. He stood still, and ordered them 

* Mark x. 42 j 1 Pot. v. 3. 

® Matt, XX. 30—34 ; Mark x. 46 — 52 ; Luke xviii. 35—43. Hioso wlio lifivo a narrow, timid, sniwr- 
slitious, and unscriptural view of nisjnratiou may wtdl bo tronblotl by Ibo obvious dis(*ro])niicios liotwooii 
the Evangelists in this naiTative. Nut only duos St. Matfbow nnuitiun tiro blind imni, wliilo the utliors only 
inontion one, but St. Matthew says that the miracle wjus porfun nod f.linj dcpfivtcd from Jericho f wliile 
St. Luke most distinctly implies that it took place before lie entered it. But no reasonable rojulm* will bo 
troubled by differencjis which do not affect the trutlifnbu'ss — iliougb of conivse they alToot tlie ace ii racy— 
the narrative; and which, without a direct and wholly mvdle.ss miraculous intervention, nnist luive occiuTcd, 
tt. 8 they actually do occur, in tho narratives of the Eva?igelist.s, as in those of all otlH*r truthful witnesses. 
Of the fourteen or fifteen proposed ways of harmonising the discrepancies, most involve a remedy far 
ivorso tliau tho supposed defect ; but Mackilight.’.s suggestion that the miracle may bav(* Irmui i)erformed 
between the two Jerlchos—iho ancient site of the CaiiiUinito city, and tho now somi-TIt‘rodian city— is at least 
possible. So, indeed, is the suggestion that one of thoiii was healed on entering, jind the oUku- on leaving 
the city, I believe that if wo knew the i^xm^t eireiim.stanco.s the discrepancy would vanish ; but even if it 
did not — ^if, for instance, Matthew had spoken of Bartimauis and his guide as “two blind incn,” or, in 
Iho course of time, any trivial inaccuracy had found its way into the early do<'u incuts on wliicli ht. Luke 
h'lsod his Gh)8pol— *-I should see nothing distressing or derogatory in such a sn])j)nsiti()n. hor my views on 
Iii.spiration, I may jx^rhaps bo allowed to reL^r to my papers on the subject in Vol. f., p. !!><>, of the Bible 
i^ducator. On the fertility of Jericho, see Jos. B. J, iv. 8, §3. The rose of Jericlio i.s tlie Anastatica 
^ierochuntia of Linnaeus, 

® Ecclus. xxiv. 14. 
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to be called to Him. Then the obsequious throng alter their tone, and say to 
Bartimseus, wlio is so much the more prominent in the narrative that two 
of the Synoptists do not even mention his companion at all — “ Be of good 
cheer; ri.se, lie calleth thee.” With a burst of hasty joy. flinging away his 



THK Srri’OSEl) SITE Ol' JERICHO. 
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abba, he leaped up,' and wa.s led to Jesus, “ What wiliest ,^iou that I 
should do lor thee ? ” “ Itabboni,” he answered (giving Jqisus the most 

reverential title that he knew),® “that I may recover my “Clo. 

said Jesus, “thy faith hath saved thee.” He touched the eyCs Both of hiw 


* Mark x. 50, di/airijS^Tay. 

2 The steps of honour were Rab, Eabbi, Rabban, Rabboni. 
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and of his companion, and with recovered sight they followed among the 
rejoicing multitudes, glorifying God. 

It was necessary to rest at Jericho before entering on the dangerous, rocky, 
robber-haunted gorge which led from it to Jerusalem, and formed a rough, 



SQUARE RUIN AT JERICHO. 


almost continuous, ascent of six hours, ^ from 000 feet below to nearly 3,000 
feet above the level of the Mediterranean. The two most distinctive classes of‘ 
Jericho were priests and publicans ; and, as it was a priestly city, it might 
naturally have been expected that the king, tlic son of David, tlie successor of 
Moses, would be received in the house of some descendant of Aaron. But 
the place where Jesus chose to rest was determined by other circumstances.^ 

* About fifteen miles. * Luke jlix. 1 — 10. 
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A colony of publicans was established in the city to secure the revenues accruing 
from the large traffic in a kind of balsam, which grew more luxuriantly there 
than in any other place,^ and to regulate the exports and imports between 
the Eoman province and the dominions of Herod Antipas. One of the chiefs 
of these publicans was a man named Zacchteus, doubly odious to the people, 
as being a Jew and as exercising his functions so near to the Holy City. His 
official rank would increase his unpopularity, because the Jews would regard it as 
due to exceptional activity in the service of their Eoman oppressors, and they 
would look upon his wealth as a probable indication of numerous extortions. 
This man had a deep desire to see with his own eyes what kind of pei*son 
Jesus was ; but being short of stature, he was unable, in the dense crowd, 
to catch a glimpse of Him. Ho therefore ran forward, as Jesus was passing 
through the town, and climbed the low branches of an Egyptian fig, which 
overshadowed the road.*^ Under this tree Jesus would pass, and the publican 
would have ample opportunity of seeing One who, alone of His nation, not only 
showed no concentrated and fanatical hatred for the class to which he belonged, 
but had found among publicans His most eager listeners, and had elevated one 
of them into the rank of an Apostle. Zacchaeus saw Him as He approached, 
and how must his heart have beat with joy and gratitude, when the Great 
Prophet, the avowed Messiah of His nation, paused under the tree, looked up, 
and, calling him by his name, bade liim hasten and come down, because He 
intended to be a guest in his house. Zacchaeus should not only see Him, but 
He would come in and sup with him, and make His abode with him — the 
glorious Messiah a guest of the execrated publican. With undisguised joy 
Zaccl)a)us eagerly hastened down from the boughs of the “ sycomore,” and led the 
way to Ills house.^ But the murmurs of the multitude were long, and loud, 
and unanimous.'*^ They thought it impolitic, incongruous, reprehensible, that 
the King, in the very midst of His impassioned followers, should put up at 
the house of a man whose very profession was a symbol of the national 
degradation, and who even in that profession was, as they openly implied, 
disreputable. But the approving smile, the gracious word of Jesus were more 


^ Jos. Antt, xiv. Is § 1 ; xr. 4, § 2 ; J iistin, Hist, xxxvi. 3, (fee. 

* The sy Comoro, or “ Egy|)iian fig ” (Luko xix. 4) — not to bo confounded with the sycamine -tree or 
“mulberry” of Luko xvii. G, or ^v'ith the sycamore or 2>«eudo-jpia^ttnu8, which is somotimesi erroiioously 
8j)elt sycomoro — is exceedingly easy to climb. 

3 Tho square ruin in tho wretched village of Riha, tlio ancient Jericho, is (of course) called tho house 
of Zacchicus, and is a Saracenic structure of the twelfth century. 

^ Luke xix. 7, &rrauT€s Stfyiiyyv^oy, “ they all began to murmur.” 
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to Zacchseus than all the murmurs and insults of the crowd. Jesus did not 
despise him: what mattered then the contempt of the multitude? Nay, Jesu.s 
had done him honour, therefore he would honour, he would respect himself. 
As all that was base in him would have been driven into defiance by contempt 
and hatred, so all that was noble was evoked by a considerate tenderness. lie 
would strive to be worthy, at least more worthy, of his glorious guest ; he wovild 
at least do his utmost to disgrace Him less. And, therefore, standing 
prominently forth among the throng, he uttered — not to ///em, for they despised 
him, and for them he cared not, but to his Lord — the vow which, by one high 
act of magnanimity, at once attested his penitence and sealed his forgiveness. 
“Behold the half of my goods. Lord, I hereby giv'e to the poor; and whatever 
fraudulent gain I ever made from any one, I now restore fourfold.”^ This great 
sacrifice of that which had hitherto been dearest to him, this fullest possible 
restitution of every gain ho had ever gotten dishonestly, this public confession 
and public restitution, should be a pledge to his Lord that TTis grace had not 
been in vain. Thus did love unseal by a single touch those swelling fountains 
of penitence which contempt would have kept closed for ever ! No incident of 
J I is triumphal procession could have given to our Lord a deeper and holier joy. 
Was it not His very mission to seek and save the lost? Looking on the 
])ublican, thus ennobled by that instant renunciation of the fruits of sin, which 
is the truest test of a genuine repentance. He said, “Now is salvation come 
to this house, since he too is” — in the true spiritual sense, not in the idle, 
boastful, material sense alone — “a son of Abraham.”” 

To show them how mistaken were the expectations with which they were 
now excited — -how erroneous, for instance, Avere the principles on which they 
had just been condemning Him for using the hos])itality of Zacclneus— 
He proceeded (either at the meal in the publican’s house, or more probably 
when they had again started) to tell them the Parable of the Pounds.^ Adopting 
incidents with which the history of the Ilerodian family had made them 
familiar. He told them of a nobleman who had travelled into a far country to 


* Laiigo and others see in the (irtySsrt tavKotpayrriaa, “if 1 ever gained nnylliing frandnliadly from 
any one,” a sort of denial tliat he had over elieatiMl — a cliallenge to any one to come forward and accuse 
Iiiaj ; but the Greek idiom does not imply this. SvKoipayTfiv mcajis to gain in base, inidcrlmnd, pettifogging 
A^ays (see !Bxod. xxii. 1 — 9). Fourfold restitntion wjuj more than Zacclueus luanl have paid (Numb. v. <), 
and evidently, if he could redeem his pledge, the bulk of his property must have been honestly acquired. 

* The legend that ho afterwards became Sisliop of Casiarea is too late to Iw of any value (Clem. Horn. 

1. &e.). 

* Luke xix. 11—27. 
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receive a kingdom,^ and had delivered to each of his servants a Mina to be 
profitably employed till his return ; the citizens hated him, and sent an 



embassy after him to procure his rejection. But in spite of this his kingdom 
was confirmed, and he came back to punish his enemies, and to reward his 

' “ A nobleman going into a far country to rocoivo a kingdom ” would be utterly unintelligible, had wo 
not fortunately known that this was done both by Archelaus and by Antipas (Jos. Anit, xvii. 9, § 4). A*i 
in the case of Arclicbius the Je.v8 had actually sent to Augustus a deputetion of fifty, to recount i® 
cruelties and oppose liis claims, which, though it failed at the time, was subsequently successful {id. xvu. 
13, § 2). Philippus defended the property of Archelaus during his absence from the encroachiiKsnts o 
the Proconsul Sabinus. The magnificent palace which Archelaus had built at Jericho (Jos. xyi* 
13, § 1) would naturally recall these circumstanoes to the mind of Jesus, and the parable is another stn mg 
example of tho manner in which He utilised the most ordinary circumstances around Him, an 1 m* 
them the bases of His highest teachings. It is also another unsuspected indication of the authcntici y 
and truthfulness of tho Gospels. * 
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servants in proportion to their fidelity. One faithless servant, instead of 
using the sum entrusted to him, had hidden it in a napkin, and rotiirned it with 
an unjust and insolent complaint of his master’s severity. 'Phis man was 
deprived of his pound, which was given to the most deserving ol' the good and 
faithful servants these were magnificently rewarded, wliilo the rehelli(ms 
citizens were brought forth and slain. The parable was om; of many-sided 
application; it indicated His near departiire from the world; the hatred which 
should reject Him; the duty of faithfulness in the use of all that He entrusted 
to them ; the uncertainty of His return ; the certainty that, when He did return, 
there would be a solemn account ; the condemnation of the slothful ; the splendid 
reward of all who should serve Him well ; the utter destruction of those who 
endeavoured to reject His power. Trobably while He delivei-ed this parable 
the caravan had paused, and the pilgrims had crowded round Him. Leaving 
them to meditate on its significance. He once more moved Ibrward alone at 
the head of the long and marvelling procession. They fell reverently back, 
and followed Him with many a look of awe as He slowly climbed the long, 
sultry, barren gorge.** 

He did not mean to make the city of Jerusalem His actual resting-place, 
but preferred as usual to stay in the loved home at Hethany. Thither He 
arrived on the evening of Friday, Nisan 8, A.U.C. 780 (March 31, A.l). 30), six 
days before the Passover, and before the sunset had commenced the Sabbath 
hours. Here He would part from Ilis train of pilgrims, some of whom would 
go to enjoy the hospitality of their friends in the city, and others, as they 
do at the present day, would run up for themselves rude tents and booths in 
the valley of the Kedron, and about the western slopes of the Mount of Olives. 

The Sabbath day was spent in quiet, and in the evening they made Him 
a supper,® St. Matthew and St. Mark say, a little mysteriously, that this feast 
was given in the house of Simon the Icj^er. St. John makes no mention 
whatever of Simon the leper, a name which does not occur elsewhere ; and it is 
clear from his narrative that the family of Bethany were in all respects the 

* The surprised interpellation of the people, “ Lord, he ten pounds,'* is an interesting proof of the 

intense and absorbing interest with wliich they listened to these parables. 

* Luke xix. 28. 

® Matt. xxvi. 6—13 ; Mark xiv. 3—9 ; John xii. 1—9. This Sabbath prec<‘ding tlu? Passover was 
called by the Jews Shabbath Haggadul or the “ Grca.t Sabbath.** It is only in appearaueo that the 
^ynoptists seem to place this feast two days before the Passover. Tliey narrate it there to account- for 
the treachery of Judas, which was consummated by his final arrangonionts witli tlio Sanhedrin on the 
WediMBday of Holy week; but we see from St. John that tin's latter must have been his second interview 
^th them ; at the first interview’ all details had been left indefinite. 
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central figures at this entertainment. Martha seems to have had the entire 
supervision of the feast, and tlie risen Lazarus was almost as much an object 
of curiosity as Jesus himself. In short, so many thronged to see Lazarus — for 
the family was one of good po.sition, and its members were widely known and 
beloved — that the notorious and indisputable miracle which had been performed 
on bis behalf caused many to believe on Jesus. This so exasperated the ruling 
party at Jerusalem that, in their wicked desperation, they actually held a 
consultation how they might get rid of this living witness to the supernatural 
powers of the Messiah whom they rejected. Now since the raising of Lazarus 
was intimately connected with the entire cycle of events which the earlier 
Evangelists so minutely recoi'd, we arc again driven to the conclusion that there 
must hax'C been some good reason, a reason which wc can hut uncertainly 
conjecture, for their marked reticence on this subject ; and we find another trace 
of this reticence in their calling Mary “a certain woman,” in their omission 
of all allusion to Martha and Lazarins, and in their telling us that this 
memorable banquet was served in the house of “ Simon the leper.” Who 
then was this Simon the leper? That he was no longer a leper is of course 
certain, for otherwise ho could not have been living in his own house, or 
mingling in general society. Had he then been cleansed by Jesus? and, if so, 
was this one cause of the profound belief in Him which prevailed in that little 
household, and of the tender aftection with which they always welcomed Him ? 
or, again, was Simon noAv dead? Wc cannot answer these questions, nor are 
there sufiicient data to enable us to decide whether he was the father of Martba 
and Mary and Lazarus, or, as some have conjectured, whether Martha was 
his widow, and the inheritress of his house. 

Be this as it may, the feast was chiefly memorable, not for the number of 
Jews Avho thronged to witness it, and .so to gaze at once on the Prophet of 
Nazareth and on the man whom He had raised from the dead, but from oac 
memorable incident which occurred in the course of it, and which was the 
immediate beginning of the dark and dreadful end. 

Por as she sat there in the presence of her beloved and rescued brother, 
and her yet more deeply worsldppcd Lord, the feelings of Mary could no longer 
be restrained. She was not occupied like her sister in the active ministrations 
of the feast, but she sat and thought and gazed until the fire humed, and she felt 
impelled to some outward sign of her love, her gratitude, her adoration. So she 
arose and fetched an alabaster vase of Indian spikenard, and came softly behind 
Jesus where He sat, and broke the alabaster in her hands, and poured the 
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genuine ^ precious perfume first over His bead, then over His feet ; and then — 
unconscious of every presence save His alone — she wiped those feet with the 
long tresses of her hair, while the atmosphere of the whole house was filled 
with the delicious fragrance. It was an act of devoted sacrifice, of exquisite 
self-abandonment; and the poor Galilacans who followed Jesus, so little 
accustomed to any luxury, so fully alive to the costly nature of the gift, might 
well have been amazed that it should have all been lavished on the rich luxury 
Bf one brief moment. None but the most spiritual-hearted there could feel 
that the delicate odour which breathed through the perfumed house might be 
to Grod a sweet-smelling savour ; that even this was infinitely too little to satisfy 
the love of her who gave, or the dignity of Him to whom the gift was given. 

But there was one present to whom on every ground the act was odious and 
repulsive. There is no vice at once so absorbing, so unreasonable, and so 
degrading as the vice of avarice, and avarice wsis the besetting sin in the dark 
soul of the traitor Judas. The failure to struggle with his own tenq^tations ; 
the disappointment of every expechition which had first drawn him to Jesus ; 
the intolerable rebuke conveyed to his whole being by the daily communion 
with a sinless purity ; the darker shadow which he could not but leel that his 
guilt flung athwart his footsteps because of the burning sunlight in which for 
many months he now had walked ; the sense too that the eye of his !Ma.stei', 
possibly even the eyes of some of his fellow-apostles, had read or were beginning 
to read the hidden secrets of his heart; — all these things had gnidually 
deepened from an incipient alienation into an insatiable repugnancy and hate. 
And the sight of Mary’s lavish sacrifice, the consciousness that it was now 
too late to save that large sum for the bag — the mere possession of which, 
apart from the sums which he could pilfer out of it, gratified liis greed for gold 
— filled him with disgust and madness. Ho had a devil. He felt as if he had 
been personally cheated ; as if the money were by right his, and he had beem, 
in a senseless manner, defrauded of it. “ To what p\ir])osc is this waste ? ” 
he indignantly said ; and, alas ! how often have his words been eolioed, for 


' Mark xiv, 3. Of. “JVanZi parvus onyxy^ a small onyx- box of sinkciiard (Hor. Od. iv. l‘J). Tlio 
possossion of so expeusive an unguent shows that tho family was rich. It would liavo been under 
any circumstances a princely gift (Herod, iii. 120). The word if it mt'an “goiiuino/’ is opposed 

to the pseudo'-nardus (Plin. xii. 26) ; but this interpretation of the word is by no means free from 
Gafficulty, and I have no better to offer. It “was so great an ocsiacy of love, sorrow, and adoralion, that to 
Anoint the feet, even of tho greatest monarch, was long unknown; and in all tlu* pomps and greatnesses 
^ the Roman prodigality, it w'as not used till Otho taught it to Nero ” (Pliny, N. 11. xiii. 35 ; Jer. Taylor, 
HI. xiii.). 
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wherever there is an act of splendid self-forgetfulness there is always a Judas 
to sneer and murmur at it. “ This ointment might have been sold for three 
hundred pence and given to the poor!” Three hundred pence — ^ten pounds 
or more ! There was perfect frenzy in the thought of such utter perdition 
of good money why, for barely a third of such a sum, this son of perdition was 
ready to sell his Lord. Mary thought it not good enough to anele Christ’.s 
sacred feet ; Judas thought a third part of it sufficient reward for selling His 
very life. 

That little touch about its “ being given to the poor ” is a veiy instructive 
one. It was probably the veil used by Judas to half conceal even from 
himself the grossness of his own motives — the fact that he was a petty thief, 
and really wished the charge of this money because it would have enabled him 
to add to his own private store. People rarely sin under the full glare of self- 
consciousness ; they usiuilly blind themselves with false pretexts and ^specious 
motives ; and though Judas could not conceal his baseness from the clearer 
eye of John, he probably concealed it from himself under the notion that he 
really was protesting against an act of romantic wastefulness, and pleading the 
cause of disinterested charity. 

But Jesus would not permit the contagion of this worldly indignation — 
which had already infected some of the simple disciples — to spread any farther ; 
nor would He allow Mary, already the centre of an unfavourable observation 
which pained and troubled her, to suffer any more from the consequences of 
her noble act. “ Why trouble ye the woman?” He said. “ Let her alone; she 
wrought a good Avork upon Me ; for ye have the poor always with you, but Me 
ye have not always ; for in casting this ointment on My body, she did it for 
My bui’ying.” And He added the prophecy — a prophecy which to this day 
is memorably fulfilled — that wherever the Gospel should be preached that deed 
of hers should be recorded and honoured. 

“ For My burying ” — clearly, therefore. His condemnation and burial were 
near at hand. This was another death-blow to aU false Messianic hopes. No 
earthly wealth, no regal elevation could be looked for by the followers of One 
who w'as so soon to die. It may have been another impulse of disappointment 
to the tliievish traitor who had thus publicly been not only thwarted, but also 
silenced, and implicitly rebuked. The loss of the money, which mighi by 

* Matt xxvi. 8, “ for what purpose ia this perdition P ” “ Immo tu, Juds, perditionM e* ” (“ Nay, tho® 
/ndas art the son of perdition,” John xvii. 12). (Bengel.) — “ More than three hundred pence” would ho a 
least £10, while the thirty pieces of silver for which Judas bargained to betray Jesus were not more than £3 
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imagination have been under his own control, burnt in him with “a secret, 
dark, melancholic fire.” He would not lose everything. In his hatred, and 
madness, and despair, he slunk away from Bethany that night, and made his 
Avay to Jerusalem, and got introduced into the council- room of the chief priests 
in the house of Caiaphas, and had that first fatal interview in which he 
bargained with them to betray his Lord. “ What are you willing to give 
me, and I will betray Him to you ? ” What greedy chafterings took place we 
are not told, nor whether the counter-avarices of these united hatreds had a 
struggle before they decided on the paltry blood-money. If so, the astute 
Jewish priests beat down the poor ignorant Jewish Apostle. For all that 
they offered and all they paid was thirty pieces of silver' — aljout £3 10.?. — 
the ransom-money of the meanest slave. For this price he Avas to sell his 
Master, and in selling his Master to sell his OAvn life, and to gain in return 
the execration of the Avorld for all generations yet to come. And .so, for the 
last Aveek of his own and his ^Master’s life, Judas moved about Avith the purpose? 
of murder in his dark and desperate heart. But as jet no day had been fixed, 
no plan decided on — only the betrayal paid for ; and tlu?re seems to have 
beem a general conviction that it would not do to make the attmiipt during 
the actual feast, lest there should be an uproar among the multitude Avho 
accepted Him, and especially amoirg the dense throngs of pilgrims from His 
native Galilee. They belicA'ed that many o]iportunities Avonld occur, either at 
Jerusalem or elscAvhere, Avhen the great Fassover Avas finished, and the Holy 
City had relapsed into its ordinary calm. 

And the events of the following day Avould be likely to gi\e the most 
emphatic confirmation to the Avorldly Avisdom of their Avicked decision. 

^ Soe Exod. xxi. 32 ; Zodi. xi. 12. Tlio €(rTTjrrai/, “ they wei^hotl,” of Matt. xxvi. lo sooms to imply 
tliaf tho moiioy was paid down. No actual shekeh were current at this time, but. Judas may liave been 
paid ill Syrian or Plicenician tetradrachms, wliich were of the same weight (v. Madden). Tlio paltriness 
of tlio sum (if it were not mere earnest-money) undoubtedly sliows tliat the authorities did not regard 
the services of Jiulas as indispensable. He only saved them trouble and possible blood- shedding. 
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CHAPTEE XLIX. 

PALM SUNDAY. 

“ Rido on, rido on in majoHiy, 

111 lowly iKwnp ride on to die ! ” — Hymn. 






p HERE seems to have been a general impression for 
^ some time beforehand that, in spite of all wliicli 
^ had recently happened, Jesus would still be present 
at the Paschal Feast. The probability of this had 
incessantly been debated among the people, and the 
fr expected arrival of the Prophet of Galilee was looked 
0 forward to with intense curiosity and interest.* 

— I Consequently, when it became known early on 

Sunday morning that during the day He would certainly 
enter the Holy City, the excitement was very great. 
The news would be spread by some of the numerous 


’ Matt. jod. 1 — 11; Mark xi. 1 — ^11; Luke xix. 28—40; Jehu xii. 12— 
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Jews who had visited Bethany on the previous evening, after the sunset had 
closed the Sabbath, and thus enabled them to exceed the limits of the Sabbath 
day’s journey. Thus it was that a very great multitude was prepared to 
receive and welcome the Deliverer who had raised the dead. 



ascends the highest point of the mountain, and .slopes down tlirougli the modern 
village of Et Tur ; the third, which is, and always must have been, the main 
road, sweeps round the southern shoulder of the central mass, between it 
and the “Hill of Evil Counsel.” The others are ratlnn- mountain paths 
than roads, and as Jesus was attended by so many disciples, it is ch'ar that 
He took the third and easiest route. 


' Traditionally called the “ Hill of Offence,” and liy Milton. “ tliat opprolirioiisi liill the supposed sito 
of Solomon’s idolatrous temples. It is now known ns (ho Viri Galila;i. in n'l'ciTiu'e to Acts i. 11. Hio 
Hill of Evil Oonnsol” is the one on which stands the ruin of tlie so-cnll(v.l “House of Oaiaphas. 
^ iliiams {Holy City, ii. 496) notices it as a curious fact (hat the toinb of Annas is not lar from this spot. 
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Passing from under the palm-trees of Bethany,^ they approached the 
fig-gardens of Bethphage, the “House of Pigs,” a small suburb or hamlet 
of undiscovered site, which lay probably a little to the south of Bethany, and 
in siglit of it. To this village, or some other hamlet which lay near it, Jesus 
dispatched two of His disciples. The minute description of the spot- given 
by St. Mark makes us suppose that Peter was one of them, and if so he was 
probably accompanied by John. Jesus told them that when they got to the 
village they should find an ass tied, and a colt with her; these they were 
to loose and bring to Him, and if any objection arose on the part of the 
owner, it would at once be silenced by telling him that “ the Lord had need of 
them.” Everything happened as He had said. In the passage round the hou.se 
— i.e., tied up at the back of the house® — ^they found the ass and the foal, 
which was adapted for its sacred purpose because it had never yet been used.3 
The owners, on hearing their object, at once permitted them to take the 
animals, and they led them to Jesus, putting their garments over them to do 
Him regal honour.^ Then they lifted Him upon the colt, and the triumphal 
jH'Ocessiou set forth. It was no seditious movement to stir up political 
enthusiasm, no “ insulting vanity ” to commemorate ambitious triumph. Nay, 
it was a mere outburst of provincial joy, the siraj)le exultation of poor Halilaoans 
and despised disciples. He rides, not upon a war-horse, but on an animal 
which was the symbol of peace. The haughty Gentiles, had they witnessed 
the humble procession, would have utterly derided it, as indeed they did deride 
ihe record of it;® but the Apostles recalled in after-days that it fulfilled the 


* Thero arc no iwilins at Botliaiiy now, but there may Iiave been at that jieriod. Tliroiigliout Palc.s(iii() 
tlio palm and A'iiio and lig-treo are fitr rann* than tli<?y were. Some identity Bethphage with Abu Dis* 
Lightfoot, apparonlly with Taliiiudieal autliority, nuilvos it a suburb of JcruBalem. I»'rom the fact that iua 
journey towards Jerusalem it is always mentioned before Bethany, wo might assume that it was east 
of that village. 

- Mark xi. 4. 

^ Numb. xix. 2; Deut. xxi. 3; 1 Sam. vi. 7. Comp. Ov. Met. iii, 12; Hor. Epod, ix. 22. 

* Comp. 2 King.s ix. 13. 

^ For instance, Julian and Sapor. In fact, the Romans liad all kinds of sneers against the Jews in 
connection with the ass (Jos. C. Ap. ii. 10; Tac. Hist v. 3, 4). The Cliristians came in for a share of this 
stupid jest, and were called asinarii cultnres (Mimic. Fcl. Oct. 9 ; Tert. Apol. 16; see Keim, iii. 82). Sapor 
offered the Jews a liorse to serve the purpose of cari’ying their expected Messiah, and a Jew haughtily 
answered liiui that all his horses were far below the ass which sliould carry the Messiah, which wa.s to be 
descended from tliat used by Abraham .vbon ho went to offer Isaac, and that used by Moses (Sepp, sect, 
vi., ch. 6). If, liowevor, He came riding on an ass, and not on the clouds, it was to bo a sign of their 
faithlossiioss (Lightfoot, ad loc.). Tlio ass is not in the East by any means a despised or a despicable 
.animal (Gen. xlix. 14; xxii. 3; 2 Sam. xiii. 29; Judg. v. 10); it i.s curious, however, to see that, because 
it was des])ised by Europeans and GentiIo.s, Josephus is fond of substituting for it beivst ” and “ horse/| 
and the LXX., ^vith dishonest discretion, soften it down to i/irofiJyzoy, “beast of burden,” and irwAoj, ‘‘steed# 
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prophecy of Zechariah : “ Eejoice greatly, 0 daughter of Sion ; shout, O 
daughter of Jerusalem; behold, thy King cometh unto thee ; He is meek, and 
liaving salvation ; lowly, and riding upon an as.s, and upon a colt the foal of an 
ass. Yes, it was a procession of very lowly pomp, and yet beside it how do 



KASTKUN AShES. 


tlic grandest triumphs of aggressive war and unjust conquest sink into utter 
insignificance and disgrace ! 

Jesus mounted the unused foal, while probably some of llis disciples led it 


iu Zocli. ix. 9. Ifc is cloar that Jesus rode upon ilio foal, which hy its nioth<'r’s side could bo led quietly 
along. With tho iifdvw avruu — “on one of tlicm,” comp. Acts xxiii. 21. Only inferior MS&. read auTov^ 
and to imdorstaiid avruv of tlic gariuonts is hnrsh. Afttu* .ill, howi'ver, it is duiibtful whetlier tlicro were 
two animals or only one (John xii. 14; Mark xi. 2; Luke xix. 20). It is iu St. Matthew alone (xxi. 2, 7) 
that two animals aro mentioned, and it is just conceivable that the Kai liere mjiy be epexegetic, an 

dimply due to parallelism. 

Tile quotation rcfen*od to is a mixture (see Glass, Philolog. Sacr., ]>. 9G0) of Isa. Ixii. 11, Zeeb. * 
tod the Hohrow means literally “poor and riding upon an ass, even upon a coU, sou of shc-asses. (ooo 
Turpie, Old Te»t. in New, p. 222.) 
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l>y the bridle. Aud no sooner had He started than the multitude spread out^ 
their upper garments to tapestry His jjath, and kept tearing or cutting down 
the boughs of olive, and fig, and walnut, to scatter them before Him. Then, in 
a burst of enthusiasm, the disciples broke into the shout, “ Hosanna to the Son 
of David ! Blessed is the King of Israel that cometh in the name of the. Lord ! 
Hosanna in the highest!”" and the multitude caught up the joyous strain, aud 
told each other how He had raised Lazarus from the dead.® 

The road slopes by a gradual ascent up the Mount of Olives, through green 
Helds and under shady trees, till it suddenly sweeps round to the northward. 
It is at this angle of the road that Jerusalem, which hitherto has been hidden 
by the shoulder of the hill, bursts full upon the view. There, through the 
clear atmosphere, rising out of the deep umbrageous valleys which surrounded 
it, the city of ten thousand memories stood clear before Him, and the morning 
sunlight, as it blazed on the marble j)in uncles and gilded roofs of the Temple 
buildings, was reflected in a very fiery splendour which forced the spectator to 
avert his glance.'' Such a glimpse of such a city is at all times affecting, and 
many a Jewish aud (lentile traveller has reined his horse at this spot, and gazed 
upon the scene in emotion too deep for speech. But the Jerusalcrti of that 
day, with “ its imperial mantle of proud towers,” was regarded as one of tiio 
wonders of the world,® and was a spectacle incomparably piore magnificent than 
the dccayeel and crumbling city of to-day. And who can interpret, who can 
enter into the mighty rush of divine compassion which, at that spectacle, shook 
the Saviour’s soul ? As He gazed on that “ mass of gold and snow,” was there 
no pride, no exultation in the heart of its true King? Far from it! He had 
dropped sileiif tears at the grave of Lazarus ; here He wept aloud.® All the 
shame of His mockery, all the anguish of His toi’ture, Avas powerless, five days 
afterwards, to extort from Tlim a single groan, or to wet His eyelids with one 
trickling tear; but here, all the pity that was within Him overmastered His 
human spirit, and He not only wept, but broke into a passion of lamentation, in 
which the choked voice seemed to struggle for its utterance. A strange 


* Matt. xxi. 8. 

^ Thoso various cnfvs aro all from tho Psalms which formed the Hallel (Ps. cxiii. — cxviii.) suu^ id 
Feast of Tabernacles (P,s. cxviii. 25). 

“ In Joliii xii. 17, tho true ri'adin^ ))robably is on, “ that” or “because,” not Sre, “when.” 

^ So Josophu.s tells u.s (B. J.v. 5, § G). It made tlioso “ who forced themselves to look upon it at the first 
tisiiig of tlio sun, to turn tlioir eyes away, ju.st Jis tli(?y would have done at tho sun^s own rays.” 

» Tac. msf. V. 8. 

® John xi. 35, “lie shed 'ears ; ” Luke xix. 41, “ Ho wept.” 
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Messianic triumph! a strange interruption of the festal cries ! The Deliverer 
weeps over the city which it is now too late to save ; the King pro])hesies 
the utter ruin of the nation which lie came to rule ! “ If thou hatlst known,” 

He cried — while the wondering multitudes looked on, and knew not what to 
think or say — “ If thou hadst known, even thou, at least in thy day, the things 
that belong unto thy peace!”— and there sorrow interrupted the sentence, and, 
when He found voice to continue, lie could ouly add, “ hut now they are hid 
from thine eyes. For the days shall come upon thee that thine enemies shall 
cast a trench about thee, and compass thee round, and keep thee in on every 
side, and shall lay thee even with the ground, and thy children within thee ; 
and they shall not leave in thee one stone upon another, because thou kuewest 
not the time of thy visitation.” It was the last invitation from “the (llory 
of God on the Mount of Olives,” before that Shechinah vanished Irom their 
eyes for ever.* 

Sternly, literally, terribly, within fifty years was that prophecy fulfilled. 
Four years before the war began, while as yet the city was in the greatest 
peace and prosperity, a melancholy maniac traversed its streets with the 
repeated cry, “ A voice from the east, a voice from the west, a voice from the 
four winds, a voice against Jerusalem and the holy hoiise, a voice against 
the bridegrooms and the brides, and a voice against this whole people;” nor 
could any scourgings or tortures wring from him any other words except 
“Woe! woe! to Jerusalem ; woe to the city; woo to the people; woe to the 
holy house!” until seven years afterwards, during the siege, he was killed by 
a stone from a catapult. His voice was but the renewed echo of the voice of 
prophecy. 

Titus had not originally wished to encompass the city, but he was forced, 
by the despair and obstinacy of the Jews, to surround it, first with a palisaded 
mound, and then, when this valUm and auger were destroyed, with a wall of 
masonry. He did not wish to sacrifice the Temple — nay, he made every 
possible effoi-t to save it — ^Imt he was forced to leave it in ashes. He did not 
intend to be cruel to the inhabitants, but the deadly fanaticism of their 
opposition so extingui.shed all desire to spare them, that he undertook the task 
of well-nigh exterminating the race — of crucifying them by hundreds, of 
exposing them in the amphitheatre by thousands, of selling them into slavery 

* Commonting on Ezok. xi. 23, the Rabbis said that tho Slipcliiiiah retired eastward to the Mount of 
Olives, and there for three years called in vain to tho jjcoples with human voice that they should repent ; 
then withdrew for ever. (See Wetstein, p. 459 ; Keim, iii. 93.) 
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by myriads. Josephus tells us that, even immediately after the siege of Titus, 
no one, in the desert waste around him, would have recognised the beauty of 
Judsea ; and that if any J cw had come upon the city of a sudden, however well 



STATUE OU T1TU3. (From Viaconti,) 


ho had known it before, he would have asked “ what place it was?”^ And 
he who, in modern Jerusalem, wotild look for relics of the ten-times-captured 
city of the days of Christ, must look for them twenty feet beneath the soil, and 
will scarcely find them. In one spot alone remain a few massive substructions, 
as though to show how vast is the ruin they represent; and here, on every 


* B. J. vi. I, § I. 
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Fi-Iduy, assemble a few poverty-stricken Jews, to stand each in the shroud in 
which he will be buried and wail over the shattered glories of their fallen and 
desecrated home.‘ 

There had been a pause in the procession while Jesus shed His bitter 
tears and uttered His prophetic lamentation. But now the people in the 



THE THUOOK KEDllON'. 


valley of Kedron, and about the walls of Jerusalcni, and the pilL;riins whose 
booths and tents stood so thickly on the green slopes below, had caught sight of 
the approaching company, and heard the echo of the glad shouts, and knew 
what the commotion meant. At that time the palms were numerous in the 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem, though now but a few remain ; and tearing down 
their green and graceful branches, the people streamed up the road to meet the 
itpproaching Prophet.^ And when the two streams of people met — those who 

^ “ Before my mind’s eye,*’ says Dr. Fraiikl, describing bis first cjlimpse of .Toriisal(‘ni, “ passed in revnow 
^lie deeds and tlie forms of former centmnes. A voice witbin mo said, ' Grdres 'upon (jrarrs in gvarcH ! 

I was deeply moved, and, bowing in my saddle before tlio city of Jcliovah, tears foil upon iny horses 
^ano » (Jews in the East, i. 351 ). 

^ John xii. 13, “the branches of the palm-trees,” wliicli wore familiar to St. John, and which, if the ohl 
derivation can stand, gave to Bethany its name. Dean Stanley is tlio first vrriter who seems accurately to 

68 
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had accompanied Him from Bethany, and those who Iiad come to meet Him 
from Jerusalem — they left Him riding in tlic midst, and some preceding, some 
following ]lim, advanced, shouting “Hosannas” and waving branches, to the 
gate of Jerusalem. 

Mingled among the crowd were some of the Bharisees, and the joy of the 
multitude was to them gall and wormwood. What meant these Messianic cries 
and kingly titles? AVere they not dangerous and unseemly? Why did Ho 
allow them? “ Master, rebuke Thy disciples.” But He would not do so. “If 
the.se should hold their ]K'ace,” He said, “ the stones would immediately cry 
out.” J’hc words may have recalled to them the threats which occur, amid 
denunciations against covetousness and cruelty, and the utter destruction by 
which they should be avongo<l, in the prophet Habakkiik — “For the stone 
shall cry out of the wall, and the beam out of the timber shall answer it.” The 
Bharisees felt that they were powerless to sta,y the ilood of enthusiasm. 

And when they reached the walls the whole city was stirred Avith powerful 
excitement and alarm. ^ “Who is this?” they asked, as they loaned out of the 
lattices and from the roofs, and stood aside in the bazaars and streets to let 
them pass; and the multitude answered, with something of pride in tiu'ir great 
countryman — but already, as it w'cre, with a shadow of distrust lulling over their 
high Messianic ho))es, as they came in contact W’ith the contempt and hostility 
of the capital — “This is Jesus, the Brophet of Nazareth.” 

The actual procession would not proceed farther than the foot of Mount 
Moriah (the Jlar ha-bcU, Tsa. ii. 2), beyond which they might not advance in 
travelling array, or with dusty feet. BeJore they had reached the Shushan gate 
of the Temple they dispersed, and Jesus entered. The Lord whom they souglit 
had conic suddenly to His Temple — even the messenger of the covenant; Imt 
they neither recognised Hi in, nor delighted in Him, though His first act was 
to juirify and purge it, that they might oiler to the Lord an olfering in 
righteousness." As He looked round on all things'* His heart was again moved 


liavo npiuvci.ated llio facis and ordiT of Urn triumidi.al cid.vy (Sin. and pp. 189, acqq. See, (»o, 

Targ. Estli. x. 1.5 — (lio streets streivii wllli uiyrlle lieforo Mordeeai ; Herod, vii. 64). The Mnecabocs won' 
weleonied into J<'ritsaletii wIlli slied-ir jieelainatloiis (2 Mace. x. 7). \n Kclhnbh. i, 66, 2, wo are told of 
7’ol)es outspri'ad before Eabdlmou, si.n of (jorioii (Keiin, iii. tX)). A siiiguhir illustration of the faitlifalaess 
and acenracy of tlie Evaiijeelista was '.'iv'en by the wliolly accidental and unpremeditated rc-onacliucul of 
the very satiio sc('ne when Mr. Farraii, the English consul of Damascus, visited Jerusalem at a lime of gi'Oi'f 
distress, in 1834. 

' Matt. xxi. 10; of. xxviii. 4. 

* Mai. iii. 1 — 3. 

’ I follow tho order of St. Matthew, in preference to tlint of St. Mark, in fixing the cleansing <>t tlio 
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within Him to strong indignation. Three years before, at His lirst i’assover, 
He had cleansed the Temple ; but, alas ! in vain. Already greed bad won the 
battle against reverence; already the tcsselated floors and pillared colonnades 
of the Court of the Gentiles had been again usurped by droves of oxen and 
sheep, and dove-sellers, and usurers, and its whoh; prc-cincts were dirty with 
driven cattle, and echoed to the bum of bargaining voices and the clink of 



THU ENTllY INTO J Eill’SAl.r.M. (Fi’Oin J/o.siid.s “ Sol/cr'Hiru.’’) 


gold.^ In that dcsccratocl place He would not t(‘acli. Once mure, in mingled 
sorrow and anger, He drove them forth, while none dared to n‘sist Ills hin-ning 


T(‘in|)lo on Palm Siiiulay, anti iinnitMliatoly jificr <li(* Inumplinl miry ; Mini f«)r ilicso itm.soiis : (1) bt'causo 
it Is most unlikely that Jesusj siarttMl late in llio day; il wouhl 1 k‘ very hoi, rvt'ii in that soasoii <»f the 
and contrary to IIi« usual liahits. (2) If, ihen, He siarted early, ami did not h'avo the ^IVinple till late 
(Mark xi. 11), there is no indication of ho\y the day v*'as sjMMit (for tlie jounu'y to JeiTisalcni wouhl not 
occupy more, at the very most, than two hours), unless wo suppose! that th(5 ineidcuits narrated in the text 
took place on the Sunday, as St. Matthew, St. Luke, and St. John seeni to ini]>ly. (d) The eleanshiijf of 
the Temple would be a much more natural sequel of tlio triunqihal entry, than of the (piiet walk next day. 

^ 1) There is no adecpiato reason to account for the postponomeiit of sncli a purification of thoTcoiipIe 
dll the following day. 

' The vast throng of foreign pilgrims, and the necessity laid on them of <*hanging their foreign coinage, 
jrith Ha lioathon symbols, for tlio slicJcel halckodoih, “ half-.sliekel, aftm* the shekel of the sanctuary" 
( ^xod. XXX. 13), would make the trade of these men at Ihis fiiiie a very thriving one: their agio was a 
twelftli of each shekel. Tlie presence of these mom'y-inakm^s distinctly contravened the law of Zech. 
xiv. 21, whore Canaanito merchant. See supra, p. 14(), ?i. 1. 
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zeal ; nor would He even suffer the peaceful enclosure to be disturbed by people 
passing to and fro with vessels, and so turning it into a thoroughfare. The 
dense crowd of cTews — numbering, it is said, three millions — who crowded to 
the Holy City in the week of the feast, no doubt made the Court of the 
Gentiles a worse and busier scene on that day than at any other time, ^.nd the 
more so because on that day, according to the law, the Paschal lamb — which 
the visitors would be obliged to purchase — was chosen and set apart.' But no 
considerations of their business and convenience could make it tolerable that 
they should turn His Father’s lioiise, which was a house of prayer for all 
nations, into a place most like one of those foul eaves which He had seen so 
often in the Wady Hainmam, where brigands wrangled over their ill-gotten 
spoils.- 

Not till He had reduced the Temple to decency and silence could lie begin 
His customary ministrations. Doubtless the task was easier, because it had 
already been once j^erformed. But when the miserable hubbub was over, then 
the Temple resumed what should have been its normal aspect. Sufferers canic 
to Him, and He healed them. Listeners in hundreds thronged round Him, 
were astonished at His doctrine, hung upon His lips.^ The very children of 
the Temjde, in their innocent delight, continued the glad Hosannas which had 
welcomed Him. The Chief Priests, and Scribes, and I*harisees, and leading 
people saw, and despised, and wondeind, and perished. They could but gnasli 
their teeth in their impotence, daring to do nothing, saying to each other that 
they cofM do nothing, for the wliole world had gone after Him, yet hoping 
still that their hour would come, and the power of darkness. If they ventured 
to say one word to Him, they had to retire abashed and frustrated by His 
calm reply. They angrily called His attention to the cry of the boys in the 
Temple courts, and said, “Hearest Thou what these say?” Perhaps they 
were boys employed in the musical services of the Temple, and if so the 


' Exod. xii. 1 — 5. 

* “ Cave of brigands ” (Mordergriibe, Luther) is much stronger than “ den of thieves ; ” and if the “House 

of Prayer reminded them of Jer. vii. 6, as well as Isa. Ivi. 7, it would recall ideas of “innocent blood,” 
well as of greedy gain. The Temple was destined in a few more years to become yet more emphatically a 
“murderer’s cave,” wlien tlie sicarii inade it the scene of their atrocities. “The sanctuary,” says Josephus 
{B, J. iv. 3, § 7), “ was now become a refuge, and a shop of tyranny.” “Certainly,” says Ananus in lu^ 
speech, “ it had hccii good for mo to die before I had seen the house of God full of so many aboininatioas, 
or these sacred places, that ought not, to be trodden upon at random, filled with the feet of these blood- 
shedding villains” {id, § 10). “When any of the Zealots were wounded, he went up into the Temido, 
defiled that sacred floor with his blood ” {id, § 12). “ To say aU in a word, no passion was so eutirtdy 

lost among them as mercy ” {id, iv, 6; § 3). 

* Luke xix. 48. 
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priestly party would be still more enraged. But Jesus calmly protected the 
cliildren from their unconcealed hatred. “Yea,” He answered, “have ye 
never read, Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings Thou hast perfected 

. o” 1 
praise : 

So in high discourse, amid the vain attempts of His enemies to annoy and 
hinder Him, the hours of that memorable day passed by. And it was marked 
by one more deeply interesting incident. Struck by all they had seen and 
heard, some Greeks — probably Jewish proselytes attracted to Jerusalem by the 
feast — came to Philip, and asked him to procure for them a jn-ivato interview 
with Jesus.® Chaldaoans from the East had sought His cradle; these Greeks 
from the West came to His cross.^ Who they were, and why they sought 
Him, we know not. An interesting tradition, but one on which we can lay 
no stress, says that they were emissaries from Abgarus V., King of J<]dessa, who, 
having been made aware of the miracles of Jesus, aud of the dangers to which 
He was now exposed, sent these emissaries to offer Him an asylum in his 
dominions. The legend adds that, though Jesus declined the olfer. He rewarded 
the faith of Abgarus by writing him a letter, and healing him of a sickness.''' 

St. John mentions nothing of these circumstances ; be does not even tell 
us why these Greeks came to Philip in particular. As Betbsaida was the native 
town of this apostle, and as many Jews at this period had adopted Gentile 
appellations, especially those which were current in the fijinily of Herod, we 
cannot attach much importance to the Greek form of his name.'’ It is an 
intei’esting indication of the personal awe which the Apostles felt for their 


* Ps. viii. 2. Did they recall the sequel of the verse, **hec(msc oj Thine ilint TIhhi lui^htost 

still the enemy and the avenger ” ? 

^ John xii. 20 — 50. 

^ Stier, ad lac. Tliey are called Greeks, and were therefore Gentiles. That they wore proselytes 
appears from John xii. 20 (comp. Acts viii. 27). 

* Tlie apocryplial letter of Abgarus to Christ is given by EustJiius (Hist. Eccl. i. 115), who professes to 
derive it from Syriac documents preserved at Edessa,aiid quoted hy Moses Ohoreiieusis [Hiat. Arm. ii. 28). 
(Heraog, i/ncyfcZ. s. v. “Abgar.”) The letter and reply are probably as old as the thinl century. 
Ahgar says that having heard of His miracles, and tlienco concluded Ilis Divine naturt*, “ I liavtf written 
to ask of Thee that Thou couldest trouble Thyself to come to me, and heal this sickness whicli I have. For 
I have also heard that the Jews murmur against Tliec, and wish to injure Thee. Now I have a suiall 
and beautiful city wliich is sufficient for both.” The reply, which is almost entirely couched in >S<'i'ipturaI 
language, begins with an allusion to John xx. 29, and after declining the king's offer, adds, “ Wlieii 1 am 
taken up, I will send thee one of my disciples to heal thy sickness; he shall also give salvation to tht'c luid 
to tliom that are with thee.” (B. H. Cowper, Apocr. Gosp.. p. 220; Hofmann, Lehen Jem nach d, Apocr., 
ib 308.) Tlio disease was, according to Cedrenus (Hist. p. 145), leprosy, and according to Procopius (De 
Sell, Pers. ii. 12) the gout. 

‘ I^ange (iv. 54) notices the tradition that Philip afterwards laboured in Phrygia, and Andrew in 
brreoce. 
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Master, that Philip did not at once venture to grant their request. He went 
and consulted his fellow-townsman AndrcAV, and the two Apostles then made 
known the wish of the Greeks to Jesus. AVlicther they actually introduced the 
inquirers into His presence we cannot tell, but at any rate He saw in the 
incident a I'resh sign that tiio hour was come when His name should he 
glorilied. His answer was to the ellect that as a grain of wheat must die before 
it can bring forth Iruit, so the road to His glory lay through humiliation, and 
they who would follow Him must be prepared at all times to follow Him even 
to death. As He contemplated that ai)proaching death, the human horror of it 
struggled with the ardour ol‘ His oljcdience ; and con.scious that to face that 


dread hour was to conquer it, He cried, “ Father, glorify J^iy name !” Then lor 


the third time in II is life came a voie(> li 


heaven, which said, “I have both 


glorilied it, and will glorify it again. St. John frankly tells ns that that Voice 
did not sound alike to all. The common multitude took it but lor a passing 
peal of thunder j others said, “An angel s])ake to Him;” the Voice Avas 
ai’ticulat(' only to tln^ few. Hut Jesus told them that the Voice was for their 
sakes, not for His; for the judgment of tln^ Avorld, its conviction of sin by the 
Holy Spirit, was now at hand, and the IVinco of this world" should bo cast 
out. H(‘ should bo lifted iq), like tlio bra/cn serpent in the wilderness,’ and 
when so exalted He should draAV all men unto Him. The 2)eople Avero perplexed 
at these dark allusions. J’hey asked Him what could be the meaning of His 
saying that “the Son of Alan shouhl bt' lifted up?” If it meant violently 
taken away^ by a death of shame, bow could this la?? Was not the Sou ol 
Man a title of the Alessiah ? and did not the pro])het im])ly that the reign 
of Alessiah Avould be eternal ? ’ Tin; true answer to their query could only he 
received by spiritual hearts — they Averc unprepared for it, and would only have 
been oifended and shocked by it ; therefore Jesus did not answer them. He 
only bade them Avalk in the light during the Acry little Avhile that it should 
still remain Avith them, and so become the children of light. He was come 
as a light ij»to the world, and the words which He spake should judge those 


’ Jolm xii. tiS. 

- Tlio Har ha- Ola m ; lio wliojii St. Paul calls “ thn frod of this world” (2 Cor. iv. i). 

Greek Koafios correspoiuls to tlio Hchrew ohiniuii or “aeons.” The Jews, imliko the Greeks, did not bo 
much regard tlio outward heauiy of rjroaiioii, as its inward significance ; for them the interest of 
Universe “ eeulrt'd nilLor in the mural than in the idiysical order” (Westcott, Inirod, i. 

Eph. ii. 2.) A Mussulman title of God is “ Lord of ilio (three) Avorlds ” (Robb al alamin), 

^ Comp. John iii. 11 ; viii. 28. 

^ “ Tho Law” is here a general ienu for the Old Testamout. The reference is to Ps. IxxNix. 3b • 
comp. J ohn x. 3 1. 
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who rejected Him; for those words- every brief answer, every lon<^ diseonrse— 
were from the Father; sunbeams from the Father of Li^lits; lifc-;^ivin^ rays 
from the Life Etemal.^ 

But all these glorious and healing truths W('re dull to hlindi d eyes, and 
dead to hardened hearts ; and even the hnv of higher rank and wider culture 
who partially understood and partially believed them, yet dared not confess 
Him, because to confess Him was to incur the terrible chor/jt of the Sanhedrin; 
and this they would not face- loving the ])raise of men more than the praise 
of God. 

Thus a certain sadness and sense of rejection lell (‘ven on the evening 
of the Hay of Triumph. It was not safe for Jc'sus to stay in tlie city, nor 
was it in accordance with IHs wishes. He I'ctired secretly from the 'reinple, hid 
Himself from His w.atchful enemies, and, protected as yet outside the city walls 
by the enthusiasm of Jfis Galihean followers, “ went out unto Hethany with 
the Twelve.” Hut it is very jnobable that whih* lie bent His stejis in the 
direction of Hethany, Ho did not actually' enter tlie village; for, on this 
occasion, Ifis object seems to have been conceabneni, which would hardly 
have been secured by returning to the well-known house where so many had 
seen Him at the banquet on the previous evening. It is more likely that He 
sought shelter with His discij)les by the olive-sprinkled slo|)e of the hill,* not 
far from the spot where the roads meet whicli h>ad to tin' lillle village. He 
was not unaccustomed to nights in the open air, and lie ami the Apostles, 
wrapped in their outer garments, could sleep soundly and peacefully on the 
green grass under the sheltering trees. The shadow of the traitor fell on Him 
and on that little band. Did //t‘ too sleep as calmly as the rest? I’erhaps : for 
“ rcmoi’se may disturb the slumbers of a man who is dabbling Avitli liis lirst 
e.^perieuccs of wrong ; and wlnm the ])leasure lias been tasted and is gone, and 
nothing is left of the crime but the ruin Avhich it has wrought, then too the 
t’uries take their seats upon the midnight [)illow. /!ti/ Ihc iin-rHlian of coil is, 
for the most part, left inioe,vci( ; and irhcn a man has chosen his road, he is left 
alone to follow if to the cnd.”'^ 

' .Tolin xii. 44 — 50. 

. * “ I'ivoiiacked tliorc” of Mali. xxi. 17 docs not nccessnrihj imply lliai TIo Mv-ou.ackeil in tlio open 

t""'? ^'"'vcver, very proliablo that Ho did so; for (1) swh is llic jiropcr of (lio word (comp, 

m g. six. 1.5, 20). (2) St. Enko seems to imply this (xxi. 37). (3j It was His custom to nvsort for Iho 

mgit to Oeihstmianc, where, so far as wc are awan*, thma; was no Iions<‘. (4) Tlio retiring (o Bethany 
*iJ**^*'*^^^ answer to the “ was nmeealed from them ” of John xii. 30. 

• Fronde. Hist, of Btujl. viii. 30 . 
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MONOW IN' PASSION WKEK A DAY OP PARABLES. 


“ Applos of "old in pici'ukes of silvor.” — P rov. xxv. 11. 


-A-V::' 


from His bivouac in the neifrhbourhood of 



J3etliany while it was still early, Jesus returned at 
once to the city and the Temple ; and on His way 
He felt hungry. Monday and Thursday were kept 
by the scrupulous religionists of the day as volun- 
tary fasts, and to this the Pharisee alludes when 
lie says in the Parable, “ I fast twice in the week.’ 
But this fasting was a mere “ work of supereroga- 
neither commanded nor sanctioned by the Law or 
the Prophets, and it was alien alike to the habits and 
f»recepts of One who came, not by external asceticisms, but 
with absolute self-surrender, to ennoble by Divine sinless- 
ness the common life of men. It may be that in His 
compassionate eagerness to teach His people, He 
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neglected the common wants of life ; it may be that there were no means of 
procuring food in the fields where He had spent the night ; it may be again 
that the hour of prayer and morning sacrifice had not yet come, bclorc which 
the Jews did not usually take a meal. But, whatever may have been the 



JEUUSALEM rilOM THE MOl'NT OF OJ.IVES. 


cause, Jesus hungered, so as to be driven to look for wa3'side fruit to .sustain 
and refresh Him for the day’s work. A few dates or figs, a piece of l^lack 
firead, a draught of water, are sufficient at any time for an Oriental’s simple meal. 

There are trees in abundance even now throughout this region, but not 
the numerous palms, and figs, and walnut-trees whicli made the vicinity of 
Jerusalem like one umbrageous park, before they were cut down by litus, 
in the operations of the siege. Fig-trees especially were planted by the roadside. 
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because the dust was thought to facilitate their growth,' and their refreshing 
fruit was common property. At a distance in front of Him Jesus caught sight 
of a solitary fig-tree,® and although the ordinary season at which figs ripened 
had not yet arrived, yet, as it was clad with verdure, and as the fruit of a fig 
sets before the leaves unfold, this tree looked more than usually promising. 
Its rich large leaves seemed to show that it was fruitful, and their unusually 
early growth that it was not only fruitful but precociously vigorous. There 
was every chance, therefore, of finding upon it either the late violet-coloured 
Jeennouses, or autumn figs, that often remained hanging on the trees all through 
the winter, and even until the new spring leaves had come or the deliciou.s 
bfd'kooroih, the first ripe on the lig-trec, of which Orientals are particularly 
fond.'*' The difficulty raised about St. Mark’s expression, that “the time of 
figs was not yet,”'* is wholly needless. On the plains of Gennesareth, Jesus 
must have been accustomed — if we may trust Josephus — to see the figs hanging 
ripe on the trees every month in the year (excepting January and February 
and there is to this day, in Palestine, a kind of white or early fig which 
ripens in spring, and much b(‘fore the ordinary or black fig,’^ On many 
grounds, therefore, Jesus might well have expected to find a few figs to satisfy 
the cravings of hunger on this fair-promising leafy tree, although the ordinary 
fig-season had not yet arrived. 

But when Tie came up to it, Tic was disappointed. The sap was circu- 
lating ; the leaves made a fair show ; but of fruit there was none. Fit emblem 
of a hypocrite, whose external semblance is a delusion and sham — fit emblem 
of the nation in whom the ostentatious profession of religion brought forth no 
“ fruit of good living ” — the tree was barren. And it was hopelessly barren ; 
for had it been fruitful the previous year, there would still have been some 
of the kermomes hidden under those broad leaves ; and had it been fruitful 
this year, the hakkoorolh would have set into green and delicious fragrance 


^ Plin. Kid. Nat. xv. 21, quoted by Moyor. On tbo rigid, to pluck fruit, soo Dout. xxiii. 24. 

* ffvKiju ixiw (Matt. xxi. 10), “a niuglo fig-treo." The rl ivpi^<r€i iu alrji, “ if perchaiico he sliould 
find anything on it ” (Mark xi. 13), impli es a bliado of surprise at the exceptional forwardness of the tree. 

® Plin. H. N, xvi. 27. 

* Hos. ix. 10; Isa. xxviii. 4; Jlah. iii. 12; Jcr. xxiv. 2, “Very good figs, oven like the figs i hat arc 
first rijxs.” 

^ There is no need wliatovcr to render this, “it was no favourable weather for figs,” “not a 
fig-year.” 

" P. J.iii.l0,§8. 

^ Dr. Thomson, author of The Land and the Booh, tells us that he lias oaten these figs as early as 
or May. 
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before the leaves appeared; hut on this fruitless tree there was neither any 
promise for the future, nor any gleanings from the past. 

And therefore, since it was hut deceptive and useless, a barren cumberer ox 
the ground. He made it the eternal warning against a life of hypoci-isy continued 
until it is too late, and, in the hearing of II is disciples, uttered upon it the 
solemn fiat, “Never fruit grow upon thee more!” Even at the word, such 
iufructuous life as it possessed was arrested, and it began to wither away. 

The criticisms upon this miracle have been singularly idle and singularly 
irreverent, because they have been biused for the most part on ignorance or 
on prejudice. By those who reject the divinity of Jesus, it has been called a 
penal miracle, a miracle of vengeance, a miracle of unworthy anger, a childish 
exhibition of impatience under disappointmcrit, an uncultured indignation 
against innocent Nature. No one, I suppose, who believes that the story 
represents a real and miraculous fact, will daringly arraign the motives of 
Him who performed it ; but many argue that this is an untrue and mistaken 
story, because it narmtes what tlu'y rc'gard as an unworthy display of anger 
at a slight disappointment, and as a minicle of destruction which violated the 
rights of the supposed owner of the tree, or of the multitu<le. But, as to the 
first objection, surely it is amply enough to say that every page of the New 
Testament shows the imp(mihUilij of imagining that the Apostles and Evan- 
gelists had so poor and false a concej)tion of Jesus as to believe that He 
avenged His passing displeasure on an irresponsible olject. Would He who, at 
the Tempter’s bidding, refused to satisfy His wants by turning the stoiu's of 
the wilderness into bread, bo represented as having “ llown into a rage ” — no 
other expression is possible — with an unconscious tree? An absurdity so 
irreverent might have been found in the Apocryphal (fospels ; but had th(> 
Evangelists been capable of perpetuating it, then, most umjuestionahly, they 
could have had neither the capacity nor the desire to j)aint tliat Divine and 
Eternal portrait of the Lord Jesus, which their knowledge of the truth, and 
the aid of Hod’s Holy Spirit, enabled them to present to the world lor ever, as 
its most priceless possession. And as for the withering of the tree, has the 
householder of the parable been ever sevei'oly censured because he said of his 
barren fig-tree, “Cut it down, why cumbereth it the gi*ound?” Has St. John 
the Baptist been ever blamed for violence and destructiveness because lie cried. 
And now also the axe is laid unto the root of the ti‘e(.' : every live, thcrefiore, 
which bringeth not forth good fruit, is hewn down and cast into the tire? 
^ has the ancient Prophet been charged with misrepresenting the character of 
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God, wIkjh he says, “ T, the Lord, have dried up the green tree'' ^ as well as 
“made the dry tree to flourish ?” When the hail beats down the tendrils of 
the vineyard — when the lightning scathes the olive, or “ splits the unwedgeable 
and gnarliid oak ” — do any but the utterly ignorant and brutal begin at once to 
blaspheme against God ? Is it a crime under any circumstances to destroy a 
mcleiss tree ? if not, is it more a crime to do so by miracle ? Why, then, is 
the Saviour of the world — to whom Lebanon would be too little for a burnt- 
offering — to be blamed by petulant critics because He hastened the withering of 
one barren tree, and founded, on the destruction of its uselessness, three eternal 
lessons — a symbol of the destruction of impenitence, a warning of the peril of 
hypocrisy, an illustration of the power of faith 

They went on their way, and, as usual, entered the Temple; and scarcely 
had they entered it, when they were met by another indication of the intense 
incessant spirit of opposition which actuated the rulers of Jerusalem.® A 
formidable deputation approached them, imposing alike in its numbers and its 
stateliness. '■ The chief priests — heads of the twenty -four courses — ^the learned 
scribes, the leading rabbis, representatives of all the constituent classes of tbe 
Sanhedrin were there, to overawe Him — whom they despised as the poor 
ignorant Prophet of despicable Nazareth — with all that was venerable in 
age, eminent in wisdom, or imposing in authority in the great Council of the 
nation. The people whom He was engaged in teaching made reverent way for 
them, lest they should pollute those floating robes and ample fringes with 
a touch ; and when they had arranged themselves around Jesus, they sternly 
and abruptly asked Him, “By what authority doest thou these things, and who 
gave thee this authority ?” They demanded of Him His warrant for thus 


^ Ezek. XV li. 24. 

^ Tlio iiittiiy-sidod symbolism of iho act would liavo been much moro vividly apparent to tliose more 
familiar tlian ourselves with the ancient propliots (see Hos. ix. 10 ; Joel i. 7 ; Micah vii. 1). “ Even 

iiere,” says Prof«\ssor Westcott, “in flio moiriont of sorrowful disappointment, as He turned to His 
distuples, the word of jmlj^inont bocaino a word of promise. Have faith in God, and whatsoever 
yo desire wIkui ye pray, believe that ye received them (Act/Scrc) — received them already as tbe inspiration of 
the wisli — ‘juid ye shall have tliem’^’ {Charact. of the Gosp. Miracles,}}. 25). I have dwelt at some length 
«iii this miracle, because to Home able and honest thinkers it presents a real difficulty. Tlioso who do 
not sc'^ in it the lessons wliich I have indicated (of which the first two are only tmjpKed, not fonuuliitcd, 
in the Gospels) reji^ard it as a literal constmctioii of an illustrative metapLor — a paroftZe of the power of 
faith (cf. Lnke xxiii. 31 ; Rev. vi. 1“ , and the Koran, Sura 95) which has got mythically developed into a 
miracle. B(‘iter this, than that it should lead them to unworthy views of “Him whom the latbci 
hath sent ; ” but if the above views be right, the difficulty does not seem to me by any means iiisiijiernl’tc. 

® It will be observed that I am following in the main the order of the eye-witness, St. Matthew, nht 
howei’^er, pauses tc finish the story of the fig-tree, the secpiel of which belongs to th .3 next day. 

Mark xi. 27. 
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publicly assuming the functions of Rabbi and Prophet, for riding into Jcm- 
salem amid the hosannas of attendant crowds, for purging tho Temple of 
the traffickers, at whose presence they connived ? ’ 

The answer surprised and confounded them. With that infinite presence 
of mind, to which the world’s history furnishes no parallel, and which 
remained calm under the worst assaults, 

Jesus told them that the answer to their 
question depended on the answer which 
they were prepared to give to Ills ques- 
tion. “ The baptism of John, was it from 
heaven, or of men ? ” A sudden pause 
followed. “Answer me,” said Jesus, in- 
terrupting their whispered colloquy. And 
surely they, who had sent a commission 
to inquire publicly into the claims of 
John, were in a position to answer. But 
no answer came. They knew full well the 
import of the question. They could not 
for a moment put it aside as irrelevant. 

John had openly and emphatically tes- 
tified to Jesus, had acknowledged Him, 
before their own deputies, not only as n 
Prophet, but as a Prophet far greater than 
himself — nay, more, as the Prophet, the 
Messiah. Would they recognise that 
authority, or would they not ? Clearly 
Jesus had a right to demand their reply 

i j , ^ JEWISH PKIF.ST. {Cahnd.) 

to t/ial question before He could reply to 

theirs. But they could not, or rather they would not answer that question. 
It reduced them in fact to a complete dilemma. They ivould not say 
"from heaven," because they had in heart rejected it ; they dared not say 
"of men," because the belief in John (as we see even in Josephus) was 
so vehement and so unanimous that openly to reject him would have been 
to endanger their personal safety.® They were reduced, therefore they, 

* Mark xi. 27—33 ; Matt. xxi. 23—27 ; Luke xx. 1—8. Tlie Sanliedrin L-ul sent n similar deputation 
to John the Baptist, but in a less hostile spirit. 

’ Jos. Ant{. xviii. 5, § 2 ; Luke xx. 6. Tho irtiruanivoi, “ Having been persuaded,” .shows tho permanenot 
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the masters of Israel — to the iguoininious necessity of saying, “We can- 
not tell.” 

Tliere is an lulmirahle Hebrew proverb which says, “ Teach thy tongue to 
say, ‘ I do not know.’ ” Eut to say, “We do not know,” in this instance, was 
a thing utterly alien to their habits, disgraceful to their discernment, a. death- 
blow to their pretensions. It was ignorance in a sphere wherein ignorance was 
for them inexcusable. They, the appointed explainers of the Law — they, the 
accepted teachers of the people — they, the acknowledged monopolisers of 
Scriptural learning and oral tradition — and yet to be compelled, against their 
real convictions, to say, and that before the multitude, that they cou/d^ not tell 
whether a man of immense and sacred influence — a man who acknowledged 
the Scriptures which they explained, and carried into practice the customs which 
they reverenced— was a divinely inspired messenger or a deluding impostor! 
Were the lines of demarcation, then, between the inspired Prophet (nabi) and 
the wicked seducer (ii/efiif/i) so dubious and indistinct ? It was indeed a fearful 
humiliation, and one which they never either forgot or forgave. And yet how 
just was the retribution which they had thus brought on their own heads! 
The curses which they had intended for another had recoiled upon them- 
selves ; the pompous cpiestion which was to be an engine wherewith another 
should be crushed, had sprung back with sudden rebound, to their own confusion 
and shame. 

Jesus did not press upon their discomfiture, though lie well knew — as the 
form of Ilis answer showed — that their “ do not knoto,” was a “ do not choose 
to say.” Since, however, their failure to answer clearly absolved Him from 
any necessity to tell them further of an authority about which, by their 
own confession, they were totally incompetent to decide. He ended the scene 
by simjfly saying, “ Heither tell I you by what authority I do these things.” 

So they retired a little into the background. He continued the instruction 
of the people which they had interrupted, and began once more to speak to 
them in parables, which both the multitude and the members of the Sanhedrin 
who were present could hardly fail to understand. And He expressly called 
their attention to what He was about to say. “What think ye?” He asked, for 
now it is their turn to submit to be questioned ; and then, telling them of 


of tho conviciion ; tlio KaTa\t€d&u, “will stoiio ub to death” (whieh is used here only), the violent tumuli 
which would have been caused by a denial of John’s position as a prophet, Wetstein quotes from Doiiat. 
.ad Ter. Eun. v. 5, 11, a most apposite parallel, where Parmenio, unable to deny, and unwilling to admit, 
protects himself by a “ ncacio.” 
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the two sons, of whom the one first flatly refused his father’s bidding, but 
afterwards repented and did it, the other blandly promised an obedience which 
he never performed, He asked, “Which of these two did his fatljer’s will?” 
They could hut answer, “the first; ” and He then pointed out to them the plain 
and solemn .meaning of their own answer. It was, that the very publicans 
and harlots, despite the apparent open shamelessness of their disobedience, were 
yet showing them, the scrupulous and highly reputed legalists of the 

holy nation — the way into the kingdom of heaven. Yes, these sinners, whom 
they despised and hated, were streaming before them through the door which 
was not yet shut. For John had come to these Jews on their own principles 
and in their own practices,^ and they had pretended to receive him, but 
had not ; but the publicans and the harlots had repented at his bidding. 
For all their broad fringes and conspicuous phylacteries, they — the priests, the 
separatists, the Eabbis of these people — were worse in the sight of Clod than 
sinners whom they would have scorned to touch witli one o( their fingers. 

Then He bade them “ hear another parable,” th(i parable of the rebellious 
husbandmen in the vineyard, whose fruits they woiild not yield. That vineyard 
of the Lord of Hosts was the house of Israel, and the men of Judah were His 
pleasant plants;® and they, the leaders and teachers, were those to whom the 
Lord of the vineyard would naturally look I'or the rendering of the produce. 
Ihit in spite of all that He had done I’or His vim^yard, there were no grapes, 
or only wild grapes. “ He looked for judgment, but behold oppression ; for 
righteousness, but behold a cry.” And since they could not render any 
produce, and dared not own the barren fruitlessness for which they, the 
husbandmen, were responsible, they insulted, and beat, and wounded, and 
slew messenger after messenger whom the Lord of the viiuyard sent to them. 
Last of all. He sent His Son, and that Sou — though they recognised Him, 
and could not hut recognise Him — they beat, and flung fi)rth, and slew. When 
the Lord of the vineyard came, what would He do to them? Either the people, 
out of honest conviction, or the listening Pharisees, to show their apparent 
contempt for what they could not fail to see was the point of the parable, 
answered that He would wretchedly destroy those wretches, and let out the 
vineyard to worthier and more faithful husbandmen. A si'cond time they had 
been compelled to an admission, which fatally, out of their own months, 
condemned themselves; they had confessed with their own bjis that it would be 

* Matt. xxi. 28—32. 

* Matt. Mi. 33—46; Mark xii. 1—12; Luko m. 9-19; Isa. v. 1—7; Ps. Ixxx. 
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in accordance with God’s justice to deprive them of their exclusive rights, and 
to give them to the Gentiles. 

And to show them that their own Scriptures had prophesied of this their 
conduct, He asked them whether they had never read (in the 118 th Psalm^) of 
the stone which the builders rejected, which nevertheless, by the marvellous 
purpose of God, became the headstone of the corner ? How could they remain 
builders any longer, when the whole design of their workmanship was thus 
deliberately overruled and set aside? Did not their old Messianic prophecy 
clearly imply that God would call other builders to the work of His Temple ? 
Woe to them who even stumbled — as they were doing — at that rejected stone ; 
but even yet there was time for them to avoid the more crushing annihilation 
of those on wliom that stone should fall. To reject Him in His humanity and 
humiliation involved pain and loss ; but to be found still rejecting Him when 
He should come again in His glory, would not this be “ utter destruction from 
the presence of the liord ? ” To sit on the seat of judgment and condemn Him 
■ — this should be ruin to them and their nation ; but to be condemned by 
Him, would not this be to be “ ground to powder?”® 

They saw now, more clearly than ever, the whole bent and drift of thcsr 
parables, and longed for the hour of vengeance ! But, as yet, fear restrained 
them ; for, to the multitude, Christ was still a Prophet. 

One more warning utterance He spoke on this Day of Parables — the Parahlo 
of the Marriage of the King’s Son. In its basis and framework it closely 
resembled the Parable of the Great Supper uttered, during His last journey, 
at a Pharisee’s house; but in many of its details, and in its entire conclusion, 
it was different. Here the ungrateful subjects who receive the invitation, not 
only make light of it, and pursue undisturbed their worldly avocations, but 
some of them actually insult and murder the messenger who had invited them, 
and — a point at which the history merges into prophecy — are destroyed and 
their city burned. And the rest of the story points to yet further seems, 
pregnant with still deeper meanings.® Others are invited ; the wedding-feast 

* Comp. Isa. xxviii. 16; Dan. ii. 44; Acts iv. 11; Eph. H. 20; lPet.ii.6,7. Loaders of the people af® 
called pinnot/t in Judg. xx. 2, Ac. S tier points out that this was the Psalm from which tho Hosan'ia 
of the inultitndo was taken (iii. I'jr,). Tho “head of the corner” is the chief or foundation stone, some 
times }>Iaced at the angle of a building, and so binding two walls together. The oPtjj of Matt. xxi. 4- 
(Ps. cxviii. 23, LXX.) means “this iloing,” and is a Hebraism for toSto as in 1 Sam. iv. 7, LXX. 

* Dan. ii. 34—44. 

* The servants are ordered to go to tho Sie(^Soi, “ bye-ways,” of tho roads to search for fresh guests, h'lt 
wo are only told that they wont into tho iSo}, “ ways ” (Matt. xxii. 9, 10) ; this delicate “ reference to ll<“ 
imperfect work of human agents ” is lost in our version. (Lightfoot, Revision, p. 68.) 
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is furnislied with guests both bad and good ; the king conies in, and notices one 
who had thrust himself into the company in his own rags, without providing 
or accepting the wedding garment, which the commonest courtesy required.^ 
This rude, intruding, presumptuous guest is cast forth by attendant angels 
into outer darkness, where shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth ; and then fol- 
lows, for the last time, the warning urged in varying similitudes, with a frequency 
commensurate to its importance, that “many are called, but few are chosen.”^ 
Teachings so obvious in their import filled the minds of the leading Priests 
and Pharisees with a more and more bitter rage. He had begun the day by 
refusing to answer their dictatorial question, and by more than justifying that 
refusal. His counter-question had not only shown His calm superiority to the 
influence which they so haughtily exercised over the people, but had reduced 
them to the ignominious silence of an hypocrisy, which was forced to shield 
itself under the excuse of incompetence. Then followed His parables. In the 
first of these He had convicted them of false professions, unaccompanied by 
action ; in the second. He had depicted the trust and responsibility of their 
office, and had indicated a terrible retribution for its cruel and profligate 
abuse ; in the third. He had indicated alike the putiishmeut which would <‘nsue 
upon a violent rejection of His invitations, and the impossibility of (ks'idving 
the eye of His Heavenly Father by a mere nominal and pretended acceptance. 
Lying lip-service, faithless rebellion, blind presumption, such were the sins 
which He had striven to bring home to their consciences. And this was but 
a superficial outline of all the heart-searching power with which His words had 
been to them like a sword of the Spirit, piercing even to the dividing of the joints 
and marrow. But to bad men nothing is so maddening as the e.\hil)ition of llieir 
own self-deception. So great W'as the hardly-concealed fury of the .Ii'wish 
hierarchy, that they would gladly have seized Him that very hour. Fear restrained 
them, and He was suffered to retire unmolested to His quiet resting-place. Hut 
cither that night or early on the following morning. His enemies held another 

council — at this time they seem to have held them almost daily to see if they 

could not make one more combined, systematic, overwhelming effort “to (mtangie 
Him in His talk,” to convict Him of ignorance or of error, to shake His credit 
with the multitude, or embroil Him in dangerous relations towards the civil 
authority. We shall see in the following chapter the result of their machinations. 

* Zeph. i 8. 

‘ See Matt. vii. 13, 14; xix. 30; xx. 16. Those who cast forth (ho intnider are HtdKoi^m, “ iriiiiis(oi-s.” 
hero representing angels; not tlie SoCAoi. “Slaves” are human messengers of (he <ia!licr part of tlio 
parable, though rendered in our version by the same word. 
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CHAPTEJi LI. 

THE DAY OF TEMPTATIONS — THE LAST AND OREATE^ST DAY OF THE PUllLlC 

MINISTRY OF JESUS. 

‘And the door was slmt.” — M att. xxv. 10. 

-Ai-« ^ _ ...... 

^ tilt! following morning' Jesus rose with His drsciplos 

to enter for the last time the Temple Courts, On 
their way they passi'tl the solitary fig-tree, no loiigtT 
gay with its false leafy garniture, hut shrivellt'J, 
from the root upwartls, in every bough. Tlu; tpiick 
eye of Pet(!r was the first to notice it, and 1'^ 
exclaimed, “ Master, behold the fig-tree which then 
eui'scdst is withered away.” The disciples stoppol 
to look at it, and to express their astonishment at ila' 
;i[)idity with which the denunciation had been ful illwi- 
What struck them most Avas ihc power of Je.sus; 0'^ 
deeper meanings of His symbolic act they seem foi’ 0'*^ 
time to have missed; and, leaving these lessons to ihuvo 
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upon them gradually, Jesus addressed the mood of their minds at the moment, 
and told them that if they would but have faith in God— faith which should 
enable them to offer up their pmyers with perfect and unwavering confidence 
—they should not only be able to perform such a wonder as tliat done to 
the fig-tree, but even “ if they bade this mountain ” — and as He spoke He 
may have pointed to Olivet — “to be removed, and cast into the sea, it 
should obey them.” But, since in this one instance the power Imd been 
put forth to destroy. He added a very important Avarning. They were 
not to suppose that this emblematic act gave them any licence to wield the 
sacred powers which faith and pniyer would bestow on them, for purposes of 
anger or vengeance ; nay, no power was possible to the heart that knew not 
how to forgive, and the unforgiving lieart could inwei* be forgiven. The sword, 
and the famine, and the pestilence were to be no instruments for them to 
wield, nor were they even to dream of evoking against their enemies the fire 
of heaven or the “ icy wind of death.” ^ 'riie secret of successful prayer was 
faith; the road to faith in God lay through pardon of transgression; pardon 
was possible to them alone avIio were ready to pardon others. 

Ho was scarcely seated in the Temjde Avheu the result of the machinations 
of His enemies on the previous evening showed itself in a new kind of strategy, 
involving one of the most perilous and deeply laid of all the schemes to 
<.‘ntrap and ruin Him. The deadly )iature of the plot appeared in the fact 
that, to carry it out, the Pharisees were united in ill-omened conjunction with 
the Herodians ; so that two parties, usually ranked against each other in strong 
opposition, were now reconciled in a conspiracy for the ruin of their common 
enemy.^ Devotees and sycophants — hierarchical scrupulosity and political 
iiidifferentism — the school of theocratic zeal and the school of crafty exi^edicncy 
— were thus united to dismay and perph'x Him. The Herodians occur but 

‘ Some snppoRO that a breath iif Iho Himooir. h..«l Iweii Mie af^ent in witliorinp the fig-tree. 

• Matt. xxii. 15 — 22; Mark xii. 1.‘5 — 17; Luke xx. lit— 2(!. “Not the first or last instaneo in 
history, in which priests have used jKtliticiaiis, <;vcn otherwise opposed to lliein, to cntslt a reforincr 
whoso zeal miglit bo inimical to botli ” (Noaiider, i>. .‘197, Bohn). Previously wo only find tho Herodians 
in Mark iii. C. They seem to bo poUticul descendant.s of (ho old Antiochiiina (2 Maco. iv. 9). (See 
Salvador, Jesus Christ, i. 162.) Actually they were perhaps the Boclhustui and tlntir adherents, who had 
hecn allied to Herod tho Great by marriage as wtdl as by worldly interests. Ilerotl tho Great, when ho fell 
111 love with Mariamno, daughter of Simon, son of a certain Bocthus of Alexandria, had made Simon High 
Priest by way of ennobling him. Tlicso Boethn.siin had held the iiigh-priestlKMxl for thirty-five years, and 
shared its inftuence with the family of Aniuis. In point of fiud, tho priestly jiarty of this epoch seem 
all to have been more or less Sadduceos, luid iiioro or less Herodians. They had lost all hold on, and all 
<aro for, the people; and, though less openly shameles.s, were the lineal representatives of those liad pontiffs 
who, since the days of Jason and Menelaus, hail tried to introilnco “Greek fashions and heathenish 

manner8”(2Macc.iT.13,14). 
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seldom in the Gospel narrative. Their very designation — a Latinised adjective 
applied to the Greek-speaking courtiers of an Edomite prince who, by Eoman 
intervention, had become a J uda5an king — showed at once their hybrid origin. 
Their existence had mainly a political significance, and they stood outside the 
current of religious life, except so far as their HeUenising tendencies and 
worldly interests led them to show an ostentatious disregard for the Mosaic 
law.^ They were, in fact, mere provincial courtiers ; men who basked in the 
sunshine of a petty tyranny which, for their own personal ends, they were 
anxious to uphold. To strengthen the family of Herod by keeping it on good 
terras with Eoman imperialism, and to efiect this good understanding hy 
repressing every distinctively Jewish aspiration — this was their highest aim. 
And in order to do this they Graecised their Semitic names, adopted ethnic 
habits, frequented amphitheatres, familiarly accepted the symbols of heathen 
supremacy, even went so far as to obliterate, by such artificial means as they 
could, the distinctive and covenant symbol of Hebrew nationality. That the 
Pharisees should tolerate even the most temporary partnership with such men 
as these, whose very existence was a \’iolcnt outrage on their most cherished 
prejudices, enables us to gauge more accurately the extreme virulence of 
hatred with which Jesus had inspired them. And that hatred was destined 
to become deadlier still. It was already at red-heat ; the words and deeds of 
this day were to raise it to its whitest intensity of wrath. 

The Herodians might come before Jesus without raising a suspicion of 
sinister motives ; but the Pharisees, astutely anxious to put Him off His 
guard, did not come to Him in person. They sent some of their younger 
scholars, who (already adopts in hypocrisy) were to ajjproach Him as thougli 
in all the guileless simplicity of an inquiriixg spirit.® They evidently 
designed to raise the impression that a dispute had occurred between tlicm 
and the Herodians, and that they desired to settle it by referring the decision 
of the question at issue to the final and higher authority of the Great Propliet. 
They came to Him circumspectly, deferentially, courteously. “Rabbi,” tliey 
said to Him with flattering earnestness, “ we know that thou art true, and 
teachest the way of God in truth, neither carest thou for any miin ; for tliou 
regardest not the person of men.” It was as though they would entreat 

' Tlioir attempt to represent Herod the Great as the Messiah (!) (Tort. Praeser, 45) was alliuiS"^ 
ihe past. Tlie genuine Saulicdriu, urging the command of Dout. xvii. 15, liad unanimously 
iig’aiuBt Horotl. 

- St. Luke (xx. 20) calls them “ liera in amhuah'* Comp. Job xxxi. 9, 
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Him, without fear or favour, confidentially to give them His private opinion; 
and as though they really wanted His opinion for their own -guidance in a 
moral question of practical importance, and were quite sure that He alone 
could resolve their distressing uncertainty. But why all this sly undulatory 
approach and serpentine cnsalivation ? The forked tongue and the envenomed 
fang appeared in a moment. “ Tell us, therefore ” — since you are so wise, so 
time, so courageous — “ tell us, therefore, is it lawful to give tribute to Casar, 
or not?” This capitation tax, Avhich we all so much detest, but the legality 
of which these Hei'odians support, ought we, or ought we not, to pay it? 
Which of us is in the right ? — we who loathe and resent, or the Herodians wlio 
delight in it?^ 

He must, they thought, answer “ Yes ” or “ No ; ” there is no possible 
escape from a plain question so cautiously, sincerely, and respectfully put. 
Perhaps He will answer, “Yes, it is law/ el.” If so, all apprehension of Him on 
the part of the Herodians will be removed, for then He will not be likely to 
endanger them or their views. For although there is .something which looks 
dangerous in this common enthusiasm for Him, yet if one, whom they hike 
to be the Messiah, should openly adhere to a heathen tyranny, and sanction 
its most galling imposition, such a decision will at once explode and evaporate 
any regard which the people may feel for Him. If, on the other hand, as is all 
but cerhiiii. He should adopt the views of His countryman Judas the Gaulouite, 
and answer, “ No, it is not lawful,” then, in that case too, we are equally rid of 
Him; for then He is in open rebellion against the Homan power, and these 
new Herodian friends of ours can at once hand Him over to the jurisdiction of 
the Procurator. Pontius Pilatus will deal very roughly with His pretensions, 
and Avill, if need he, without the slightest Jiesitation, mingle His blood, a.s he 
has done the blood of other Galilmans, with the blood of the sacrifices. 

They must have awaited the answer with breathless interest ; but even if 
they succeeded in concealing the hate which gleamed in their eyes, Jesus at 
once saw the sting and heard the hiss of the Phaiisaic serpent. They had 
fawned on Him with their “ llabbi,” and “time,” and “impartial,” and 
“fearless;” He “blights them with the Hash ” of one indignant word, “Ihjpo- 
crites!” That word must have undeceived tlieir hopes, and crumbled their 
craftiness into dust. “Why tempt ye me, ye hypocrites? Bring me the 
tribute-money.”^ They would not be likely to carry with them the hated 


^ Matt. xxii. 15—22; Luko xx. 19- -26; Mark xii. 13 — 17. 


^ Mark xii. 15, 16. 
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Boman coinage with its heathen symbols, though they might have been at 
once able to produce from their girdles the Temple shekel. Ihit they would 
only have to step outside the Court of the Gentiles, and borrow liom the 
money-changers’ tables a current Homan coin. While the people stood round 
in wondering silence they brought Iliin a denarius, and put it in His hand. 
On one side wei*e stamped the haughty, beautiful h'atures ol‘ the Emperor 
Tiberius, with all the wicked scorn upon the lip; on the obverse his title of 
Ponlifeso Maximus P It was probably due to mere accident that the liice of the 
cruel, dissolute tyrant was on this particular coin, for the liomans, with that 
half-contemptuous concession to national superstitions which characti-rised their 
rule, had allowed the Jews to have struck for their particular us(^ a coinage 
which recorded the name without bearing the likeness of the reigning emperor.” 



“Whose image and superscription is this?” ne asked. They say unto Him, 
“Caesar’s.” There, then, was the simplest possible solution of tlieir cunning 
question. “ Itender, therefore, unto Ciesar the lhiii(/s that are Crcmru.” Tliat 
alone might have been enough, for it implied that their national acceptance 
ot this coinage answered their question, and revealed its (‘inptim'ss. The 
very word which He used conveyTd the lesson. They had asked, “ Is it 
lawful to give” (Sovmt) ? He corrects them, and says, “ Jvender Give 
back” (ttTrdSoTe). It was not a voluntary gift, but a legal due; not a cheerful 
ottering, but a political necessity. It was perfectly understood among tin* 
Jews, and was laid do^vn in the distinctest language by their greatest Kabhis 


' Seo Madden, p. 247 : Akormaii, p. 11, wlioro iilate.'} are trivcii. Tlio own would not Ix'ar llio full iiaiuo 
Tiberins, but Ti. CsBaar. 

" See Koim, Gesch. Jea. iij 13(5. Tho Eksoiios bad a .special Kcriiplc a^'iiinst coins wbioli sooinod (o (liciii 
to violate the second commandment ; and Jcwlsli coins only bear tlio si^jns of palms, lilies, f,<rin)es, eeii.soi's, ie. 
eo Ewald, Gesch, Christ., p. ; and tlio plates in Munlc, Ak<*L*iniui, MiiddtHi, Sic.) coin on ]>. 

Tho first and third of the above cii^ravinf^s the ohverse and reverse r('S)ieeli\(ly ef n e<>|»)tt r coin, iijion 
“th may diseomed the traces of (ireok letters, ])rol»al)ly struck orii^inally :it Antioch, wllli the iui.ige :«nd 
* jpeiscription of the Kmperor Trajan; it now bears on the one side “ Siinon,’’ (iivided by a ]».iliii-ti( e, and (ai the 
^ a vine-hrancli with letters, which may bo probably read as LGr/irruf/t ShmldGl — i.e,, “'J’lie lieliveraiiee o£ ilie 
j ^he coin in tho centre is tho reverse of ii dcttarins (j»rol>ably of Doinitian), which has been re-strnek 

of with the device of a four-strin^yed lyre, and tlie lei^riul J.avhvruth .Lritsalan- i.r.y “'I he Deliviraiuo 

t^rusalom’ — recalling probably the Jews’ short-lived joy on the revolt under *Sinion l>ar-(.oehali in Idl A.D. 
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in later days, that to accept the coinage of any king was to acknowledge his 
supremacy.^ By accepting the denarius, therefore, as a current coin they were 
openly declaring that Caesar was their sovereign, and they — ^the very best 
of them — had settled the question that it was lawful to pay the poll-tax, 
by habitually doing so. It was their duty, then, to obey the power which 
they had deliberately chosen, and the tax, under these circumstances, only 
represented an equivalent for the advantages which they received.® But Jesus 

M 

JEWISH COIN.* 

could not leave them with this lesson only. He added the far deeper and 
weightier words — “ and lo God the things that are God's!' To Caesar you owe 
the coin which you have admitted as the symbol of his authority, and which 
bears his image and superscription ; to God you owe yourselves. Nothing 
can more fully reveal the depth of hypocrisy in these Pharisaic questioners 
than the fact that, in s])ite of the Divine answer, and in spite of their oavd 
secret and cherished convictions, they yet made it a ground of clamorous 
accusation against Jesus, that He had “ forhidden to give tribute unto Ccesar!"^ 
Amazed and humiliated at the sudden and total frustration of a plan 
which seemed irresistible — compelled, in spite of themselves, to admire the 
guileless wisdom which liad in an instant broken loose from the meshes of their 
sophistical malice — they sullenly retired. There was nothing which even tk'U 
could take liold of in His words. But now, undeterred by this striking failure, 

' Maimoiiidos, Gezelah, 5. In anotlior Rabbinic tract Abigail objects to David’s assertion tliai lie is 
king, because ilie coins of Saul are current (Jer, Sanhedr, 20, 2). See too the curious anecdote in Avod> 
Zar. f. 6, noted by Keim. 

^ Compare the command, given by Jeremiah (xxvii. 4 — 8), that the Jews should obey Nobiicliadiiozziir, 
to whom their apostacies had made them subject ; so too of Tiberius, Caligula, Nero, &c. (Rom. xiii. 1 ; 1 Pet. 
ii. 13, 14). Th(i early Christians boasted of their quiet obedience to the powers that be (Justin. A'poL i. 17). 

® Luke xxiii. 2. 

* The bronze coin figured above is '^onsidered to have been stnick about the year 69 A.D. by Siuioii Bar- 
Qioras, the one of the thrf'c rival heads .»f faction who lived to grace the triumphal procession of Titus in tho 
following year, and was thou immediately executed near tho Forum at Homo. On tho obverse is the name “ Simon 
(Shimon) in llobrew eharaettu's, around a Liireo-stringed lyre — doubtless recalling the joyful strains of thanksgiving 
that celebrated tho two Buccessive victories over Costius Gallus (then governor of Syria) to which this Son of (boras 
had led his fellow-countrymen in 66 A.D. Tho same idea is expressed on the reverse alse, but under the typf 
of a palm- branch enclosed in an olive-wreath, around which may ho traced in Hebrew characters (some 
which are left to conjecture) the words Lacheruth Jcrmhalaim — i.c., “ Of the Deliverance of Jerusalem.” 
original coin is in the British Museum. 
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the Sadducees thought that they might have better success.^ There was 
something more supercilious and oft‘hand in the question "which they proposed, 
and they came in a spirit of less burning hatred, but of more sneering scorn. 
Hitherto these cold Epicureans had, for the most part, despised and ignored the 
Prophet oif Nazareth.® Supported as a sect by the adhesion ot some of tlie 
highest priests, as well as by some of the wealthiest citizens — on better terms 
than the Pharisees both with the Hcrodian and the Homan power — they were, 
up to this time, less terribly in earnest, and proposed to themselves no more 
important aim than to vex Jesus, by reducing Him into a confession of 
difficulty. So they came with an old stale piece of casuistry, conceived in the 
same spirit of self-complacent ignorance as are many of the objections urged 
by modem Sadducees against the resurrection of tlie body, but still sufficiently 
puzzling to furnish them with an argument in favour of their disbeliefs, and 
with a “difficulty” to throw in the way of their opponents. Addressing 
Jesus with mock respect, they called His attention to the Mosaic institution 
of levitate marriages, and then stated, as though it had actually occurred,® 
a coarse imaginary case, in which, on the death without issue of an 
eldest brother, the widow had been espoused in succession by the six younger 
brethren, all of whom had died one after another, leaving the widow still 
surviving. “ Whose wife in the resurrection, when people shall rise,” they 
scoffingly ask, “ shall this sevenfold widow be ?” The Pharisees, if we may 
judge from Talmudical writings, had already settled the question in a very 
obvious way, and quite to their own satisfaction, by saying that she should in 
the resurrection be the wife of the first husband. And even if Jesus had given 
such a poor answer as this, it is difficult to see — since the answer had been 
sanctioned by men most highly esteemed for their wisdom — how the Sadducees 
could have shaken the force of the reply, or what they would have gained by 
having put their inane and materialistic question. Hut Jesus was content with 


‘ Matt. xxii. 23— Mark xii. 18—27; Luke xx. 27 — 39. Hitzig (Ueber Joh. Marc. 209) ingeniously 
conjectures that the narrative of the "Woman taken in Adultery belongs to this place, so that there would 
have been on this day three separate temptations of Christ — the first political, the second doctrinal, tho 
third gpecvlative. But though Lange, Kcim (iii. 138), Ellicott (p. 312), and others approve of this 
conjecture, it seems to me to have no probability. There is no shadow of external evidence in its favour ; 
the subjective arrangement of tho questions is rather specious than real ; tho events of life do not hap|)en 
this kind of order ; and tho attack of the Pharisees was in tins instance pre-an-anged, whereas the ques- 
tion about the adulteress arose spontaneously and aceidentally. 

’ They are scarcely mentioned except in Matt. xvi. 1. 

* Matt. xxii. 25, “ There wore with us seven brethren.” On levirate marriages — so called from the 
^tiu word lecir, “ a brother-in-law see Deut. xxv. 5 — ^10. 
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no such answer, though even Hillel and Shararaai might have been. Ever 
when the idioms and figures of His language resembled that of previous oi 
contemporary teachers of His nation, His spirit and precepts differ utterly 
from theirs.^ lie might, had He been like any other merely human teacher, 
have treated the (jiiestion with that contemptuous scorn which it dcservied j bui 
the spirit of scorn is aliem from the spirit of the dove, and with no contempt 
He gave to their conceited and eristic dilemma a most profound reply. . Though 
the question came upon Him most unc.vpectedly. His answer was everlastingly 
memorable. It opened the gates of Pariulise so widely that men might see 
therein more than they had ever seen before, and it furnished against one of 
the commonest forms of disbelief an argument that neither Eabbi nor Prophet 
had conceived. Ho did not answer these Sadducees with the same concentratoil 
sternness which marked His reply to the Pharisees and Herodians, because their 
pui-pose betrayed rather an insipid frivolity than a deeply-seated malice ; but 
He told them that they erred from ignorance, partly of the Scriptures, and 
partly of the power of God. Had they not been ignorant of the power of 
(jfod, they would not have imagined that the life of the children of the 
resurrection was a mere reflex and repetition of the life of the children of this 
world. In that heaven beyond the grave, though love remains, yet all the 
mere earthliuesses of human relationship are superseded and transfigured, 
“ They that shall he accounted worthy to obiain that world, and the resuiTection 
from the dead, neither marry nor are given in marriage ; neither can they die 
any more ; hut are equal unto the angels ; and are the children of God, being 
the children of the resurrection.” Then as to their ignorance of Scripture,' He 
asked if they had never read in that section of the Book of Exodus which was 
called “ the Bn, sh,” how God had described Himself to their great lawgiver as 
the God of Ahraliam, and the God of Isaiic, and the God of Jacob. How 
unworthy would such a title have been, had Abraham and Isaac and Jacob 
then been but grey handfuls of crumbling dust, or dead bones, which should 

* It must Lo stoailily boriio in mind that a vast majority, if not ciW, the Rabbinic parallels addiuTd liy 
Wetstoin, S(‘li(Htgen, Li^litt’oot, &c., to <lio words of Christ belong to a far subsequent period. Iteo 
Rabbis liad anii»l« oppovt unities to light their dim candles at the fount of heavenly radiance, and “vaimt 
of the splendour as thongli it were rlieir own.” I do not assert that the Rabbis consciously borrowrtl 
from Christianity, hut l)efore half a century had elapsed after the resurrection, Christian thouglit was, 
80 to speak, in the whole air. 

2 Jesus proved to them the diA'trino of the resurrection from the not from the dearer 

declarations of the Prophets, beeauso they attached a higher importance to the Law. It was an o fortion 
argument, “ Even Mosiis, &c.” (Luke xx. 37). Tliore is no evidence for the assertion that liny rejecte^^ 
ail the Old Testament except the Law. The Bush” moans the section so called (Exod. iii.)» ^ 

2 Sam. i. was called “ the Bow,” Ezek. i. “ the Cliariot,” &c. The Homeric poems are similarly naniod. 
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moulder in the Hittite’s cave ! “ He is not the (Jod of the dead, but the God 

of the living : ye therefore do greatly err.” Would it have been possible that 
He should deign to call Himself the God of dust and ashes ? How new, bow 
luminous, how profound a principle of Scriptural interpretation was this! 
The Sadducees had probably supposed that the words simply meant, “I am 
the God in whom Abraham and Isajic and Jacob trusted yet how shallow a 
designation would that have been, and how little adapted to inspire the faith 
and courage requisite for an heroic enterprise! “I am the God in whom 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob trusted;” and to what, if there were no 
resurrection, had their trust come? To death, and nothingness, and an ever- 
lasting silence, and “a land of darkness, as darkness itself,” after a life so full 
of trials that the last of these patriarchs had described it as a pilgrimage of 
few and evil years ! But God meant more than this. He meant — -and so the 
Son of God interpreted it — that He who helps them who trust Him here, will 
be their help and stay for ever and for ever, nor shall the future world become 
for them “a land where all things are forgotten.”' 

' R. Simeon Ben Eleazar refuted them by Numb. xv. 31 (Sanhedrin^ 90, 6). It is, however, obsorvable*^ 
that the iuicllociual error, or &opa(rta, “mental IdindiiesH,” of <ho Sadducees was not regarded hy our Lord 
with one-tenth part of the indignation which He felt against the moral mistakes of Wn) Pharisees. Doubt 
has boon tlirowii by some modern witers on the Sadducc‘au rejection of tlie r(‘siirre<‘tioii, and it has 
been asserted that the Sadducees have been confounded with the Sanmrllaiis. Some writers have said 
that the Sadducees merely maintained that tlio resurrection cow/d not be proved from the Law ; if so, w(^ 
see wliy our Lord drew His argument from tho Pentateuch. 
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* This piece, which from its Greek legepd was doubtless struck in Juihea, gives on the oheerse tho head ol 
Titus laureated, with tho legend around, AYTOKP(c1t«p) TIT-OC KAICAP— “^riir Knipeior Titus Cje.sar.’* ()n 
the reverse is a winged half-draped Victory, with her hit foot upon a lulmet, writing upon an o\ al shield, which 
i'i suspended from a pfdm-treo and leaning on her left knee. .Around is the legend, lOTAAlAC EAAflKriAC hr., 
“The Conquest of Judjoa.” Doubtless the letters which she is writing would be S.T.(hK., as denoting the hiial 
^muexation of Judina to the Senate and People of Koine. 
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CHAPTER LII. 

THE GREAT DENUNCIATION. 


‘ Prophesy against the shepherds of .Tsratd, prophesy.” — Ezee. xxxir. 2. 



Lli who heard them — even the supercilious Sadducees— 
must have been solemnised by these high answers. 
The listening multitude were both astonished and 
delighted; even some of the Scribes, pleased by tlie 
spiritual refutation of a scepticism which tlicir 
reasonings had been unable to remove, could not 
refrain from the grateful acknowledgment, “ Master, 
thou hast well said.” The more than human wis- 
dom and insight of these replies created, even among 
His enemies, a momentary diversion in His favour, but 
once more the insatiable spirit of casuistry and dissension 
awoke, and this time a scribe,^ a student of the Torah, 
thought that he too would tiy to fathom the extent ot 


' Matt. xxii. 34 — 40 ; Mark xii. 28 — 34. St. Matthew says “ lawyer,” a word more frequently ^ 
St. Litko than “scribe,” as loss likely to be misunderstood by his Gentile readers; similarly Jostp 
calls the scribes i^riynral p6^ov, “ interpreters of the law ” (comp. Juv. Sat vi. 544). 
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Clmst’s learning and wisdom. He asked a question wlucli instantly betrayed 
a false and unspiritual point of view, “ Master, which is the great commandinent 
in the Law ?” 

The Eabhinical schools, in their meddling, carnal, superficial spirit of 
word-weaving and letter-worship, had spun largo accumulations ol’ worthless 
subtlety all over the Mosaic law. Among other things they had wasted their 
idleness in fantastic attempts to count, and classify, and weigh, and measure 
all the separate commandments of the ceremonial and moral law. They had 
come to the sapient conclusion that there were 248 affirmative prec*>pts, being as 
many as the members in the human body, and 365 negative precepts, being as 
many as the artei-ies and veins, or the days of the year : the total being 013, 
which was also the number of h'tters in the Decalogue. Tlnsy arrived at the 
same result from the fact that the Jews were commanded (Numb. x\'. 38) 
to wear fringes {tsitsith) on the corners of their talUth, bound with a thread of 
blue ; and as each fringe had eight threads and five knots, and the letters of 
the word tsitsith make COO, the total number of commandments was, as before, 
013.^ Now surely, o\it of such a large number of precepts and prohibitions, 
nil could not be of quite the same value; some were “light” [kal), and .some 
were “heavy” {kohhed). But Avhich? and what was the greatest command- 
ment of all? According to some Kabbis, the most important of all is that 
about the tephillhi and the tsUsllh, the fringes and phylacteries; and “he 
who diligently ob.serves it is regarded in the same light as if he had kept the 
whole Law.”* 

Some thought the omission of ablutions as bad as homicide; some that 
the precepts of the Mishna were all “ heavy those of the Law were some 
heavy and some light. Others considered the third to be the gi'catest 


‘ Other Rabbis reckoned 620, tlio imnierical value of the word Icdher, “a crown.’* This style of 
exegesis was called Grematria. The sages of the Great Synagogue lia<l, liowcver, rodueed those to ckveK. 
tjtkeii from Ps. xv*, and observed that Isaiah reduced them to six (Isa. Iv. 6, 7), Micah to three (vi. 8), and 
Habbakuk to one (ii. 4) (see Maccoth, f. 24). Hillel is said to have pointed a heathen pro.selyte to Lev. 
xix. 18, with the remark tliat “this is the essence of the Law, the rest is only counnentary.” 

* Rashi on Numb. xv. 38—40. When R. Josepli asked R. Josepli Ren Rabba which commandment his 
father liad told him to observe more than any otlicr, ho replied, “ The law about tassels. Once when, in 
descending a ladder, my father trod on one of iho tlircads, and tore it, In; would not move from the ])lace 
till it was repaired’* {Shahhath, 118 h). These fringes must be of four thri'ads, one being blue, which are 
to 1)0 passed through an eyelet-hole, doubled to make eight; seven are to W. of ecjual length, the eighth to 
have enough over to twist into five knots, which represent the live hooks of the Law! Ac. (Buxtorf, 
mpra, and Loo Modena, Bites and Customs of the Jews, I. ch. xi.). As for tlie fephiUiii, the 
^ocepts abont them were amazingly minute. For the other points see Tunch., f. 73, 2; Jer. 
f. 3, 2. 
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commandment. None of them had realised the great principle, that the wilfhl 
violation of one commandment is the transgression of all (James ii. 10) 
because the object of the ciitiro Law is the spirit of obedience to God, On. 
the cjuestion proposed by the lawyer the Shammaites and Hillelites were in 
disaccord and, as usual, both schools were wrong : the Shammaites, in thinking 
that mere trivial external observances were valuable, apart from the spirit in 
which they were performed, and the principle which they exemplified; the 
Hillelites, in thinking that positive command could in itself be un- 
im])oi’tant, and in not seeing that great principles -are essential to the due 
performance of even the slightest duties. 

Still the best and most enlightened of the Kabbis had already rightly seen 
that the greatest of all commands, because it was the source of all the others, 
was that which enjoined the love of the One True God. Jesus had already 
had occiision to express His approv,al of this judgment,^ and He now repeats it. 
Pointing to the Scribes’ tephilUn^ in which one of the four divisions contained 
the “ Shema” (Ueut. vi. 4) — recited twice a day by every pious Israelite — lie 
told them that fhat was the greatest of all commandments, “ Hear, 0 Isniel, 
the Lord our God is one Lord;” and that the second was like to it, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” Love to God issuing in love to man — 
love to man, our brother, resulting from love to our Father, God — on these 
two commandments hang all the Law and the Prophets.* 

The question, in the sense in which the Scribe had put it, was one of the^ 
mere “ strivings about the Law,'' which, as they were handled by the schools, 
were “unprofitable and vain.” But ho could not fail to see that Jesus had 
not treated it in tlic idle disputatious spirit of jangling logomachy to which he 
was accustomed, and had not in His answer sanctioned any of the cornuiou 
errors and heresies of exalting the ceremonial above the moral, or the Tradition 
over the Torah, or the decisions of Sopheriin above the utterances of Prophets. 
Still less had He lallen into the fatal error of the Rabbis, by making obedience 
in one particular atone for transgression in another. The commandments which 
He had mentioned as the greatest were not special but general — not selected out 
of many, but inclusive of all. The Scribe had the sense to observe, and the 


* Luko X. 27. 

“ Tlip ])a.ssfi^es iii.scrilKMl on tiio pirclimoui slips which were put iulc the colls of the little leather hoxe? 
called tephiUin were .Exod. xiii. 1 — 10, 11 — 16; Dout. 4 — 9; xi. 13 — 21. 

^ I’lie expression “ liangs ” is probably proverbial, but some have seen in it a> special allusion Iho 
banging Uihithy which were meant to remind them of the Law (Kiuub. xv. 39). (Stior, iii. 184.) 

^ Titus iii. 9. 
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<;andoiir to acknowledge, that the answer of Jesus was wise and noble. “ Well, 
Master,” he exclaimed, “ Thou hast said the truth and tlien he showed that 
lie had read the Scriptures to some advantage by summarising some of those 
giand free utterances of the Prophets which prove that love to (jod and love to 
man is better than all whole burnt-ofterings and sacrifices.^ Jesus ap])rovcd of 
his sincerity, and said to him in words which involved both gracious encourage- 
ment and serious warning, “Thou art not far from the kingdom of heaven.” 
It was, therefore, at once easier for him to enter, and more perilous to turn 
aside. When he had entered he would see that the very spirit of his question 
was an erroneous and faulty one, and that “ whosoever shall keep the Avhole law, 
and yet offend in one point, is guilty of all.”- 

No other attempt was ever made to cixtch or entangle Jesus by the words of 
llis lips. The Sanhedrin had now experienced, by the defi'at of their cunning 
stratagems, and the humiliation of their vaunted wisdom, that one ray of 
light from the sunlit hills on which His spirit sat, was enough to dissijmte, and 
to pierce through and through, the fogs of wordy contention and empty repe- 
tition in which they lived and moved and had their being. But it was well for 
them to be convinced how easily, had He desired it. He could have emph)yed 
against them with overwhelming force the very engines which, with results so 
futile and so disastrous, they had put in play against Him. He tlierefore put 
to them one simple question, based on their own principles of iirterpretation, 
and drawn from a Psalm (the 110th), which they regarded as distinctly 
Messianic. In that Psalm occurs the expression, “ I'he Lord {.Ivhorah) said 
unto my Lord {Adonai), Sit thou on my right hand.” How then could the 
Messiah be David’s son? Could Abraham have eall(>d Isaac and .lacoh and 
Joseph, or any of his OAvn descendants near or remote, his lord.'’ 11' not, how 
came David to do so? There could be but one answer — because that Son would 
be divine, not human — David’s son by human birth, hut David’s Lord by 
divine subsistence. But they could not find tl)is simple ex})lanatiun, nor, 
indeed, any other; they could not find it, because Ji'sus was their Messiah, 
and they had rejected Him, They chose to ignore the fact that He was, in the 
flesh, the son of David; and wdien, as their Messiah, He had called Himself the 
^on of God, they had raised their hands in pious horror, and had taken up 
•stones to stone Him. So here again — since they had njected the clue of faith 

* 1 Sam. XV. 22; Hosoa vi. 6; Micah vi. 6 — 8. Ironajus, l{<n:r. i. 17, adds the " inircoordod sayiu;;, 

I have long dorired to hear such words, and have not yet found tins sjx'iikor. 

’ 'Tames ii. 10. 




TOMU OK 1>AVID A-T JJ:R^’SALKAI. 
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which would have led them to the true explanation — their wisdom was utterly 
at fault, and though they claimed so liauglitily to be leaders of the people, 
yet, even on a topic so ordinary and so important as their Messianic hopes, 
they were convicted, for the second time on a single day, of being “ blind 
leaders of the blind.” 

And they loved their blindness ; they would not acknowledge their 
ignorance ; they did not repent them ot their faults ; the bitter venom of 
their hatred to Him was not driven forth by His forbearance; tlie dense 
midnight of their perversity was not dispelled by His wisdom. Their purpose 
to destroy Him was fixed, obstinate, irreversible ; and if one plot failed, they 
were but driven with more stubborn sullenuess into another. And, therefore, 
since Love had played her part in vain, “Justice leaped upon the stage;” since 
the Light of the World shone for them with no illumination, the lightning 
flash should at last warn them of their danger. There could now be no hope 
of their becoming reconciled to Him ; they were but being stercjotyped in \in- 
repentant malice against Him. Turning, therefore, to His disciples, but in the 
audience of all the people,^ He rolled over their guilty heads, with crash on 
crash of moral anger, the thuinbu’ of His utter condemnation.*^ So far as they 
represented a legitimate external authority Ho bade His hearers to rosj^ect 
them,® but He warned them not to imitate their falsity, their oppression, their 
ostentation, their love of prominence, their fondness for titles, their insinuating 
avarice, their self-exalting pride. He bade them beware of the broadened 
phylacteries and exaggerated tassels — of the long robes that covered the 
mui’derous hearts, and the long jjrayers that diverted attention from the 
<'ovetous designs.^ And then, solemnly and terribly. He uttered His eightfold 

* Some of Iho Temple courts bad room for at loa.st 6,000 people (Jo.s. 77. J. ii. 17, § H), and it is probable 
lliat even more were assembled in them at the Passover, the toreh-clance at tlie Ft‘ast of Tabernacles, Slc. 

- Matt, xxiii. 1 — 39. The aitonipt of Lange to bring these eiglit woes into allusive eont rast with the eight 
beatitudes seems to mo an instance of that misplaced ingenuity which lias done nmcli luinn to sound exegesis. 

* In the language spoken by our Lord tliere was a paronomasia between Moses [Mot^hch) and moshab. 
Tins is another of the interesting probable indications as to tlie language which He ordinarily used. 

^ As to their immense and pretentious self-assertion, see the numerous (piotatious and anecdotes from 
the Talmud in Gfrbror, Jahrh. d. Heils. pp. 149. One will bo suftieiout. Tlicy re]>reseut liea\ ou 
itself as a Rabbinic school, of which God is the Head Rabbi. Ou one occasion God difCors from all the 
ftiigels on a question as to a leper being clean or unclean. They refer the decision to R. Ben ^aidiman, 
who is accordingly slain by Azrael, and brought to the heavenly Academy. Ho decides Muth God, who is 
much pleased. {Bahha MeUia, f. 86 a.) The reader will he reminded of Pope’s criticism on Milton— 

*'In quibbles angel ami archangel join. 

And God the Father turns a school divino." 

^»oro is a marked analogy betweon Rabbinism and Scholasticism. One might compare Hillcl to Anselm, 

• Jeliuda Hakki6dosh to Thomas Aquinas, Gamaliel to Abelard, &c. 

72 
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“ Woe vnto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites,” scathing tliem in utterance 
after utterance with a flame which at once revealed and scorched. Woe unto 
them, for the ignorant erudition which closed the gates of heaven, and the 
injurious jealousy which would suffer no others to enter in ! Woe unto them 
for their ojjpressive hypocrisy and greedy cant ! Woe for the proselytising 
fanaticism which did hut produce a more perilous corruption! Woe for the 
blind hair-splitting folly which so confused the sanctity of oaths as to tempt 
their Ibllovvers into gross profanity!^ Woe for the petty paltry sham scru- 
pulosity which paid tithes of potherbs, and thought nothing of justice, mercy, 
and faith -which strained out animalcula) from the goblet, and swallowed 
camels into the heart!” Woe for tin* external cleanliness of cup and platter 
contrasted wif h the gluttony and drunkenness to which they ministered ! Woe 
to tlu! tombs that simulated the sanctity of temples- -to the glistening outward 
plaster of hypocrisy which did but render more ghastly by contrast the reeking 
pollutions of the sepulchre within! Woe for the mock repentance wliicli 
oondennied their fathers for the murder of the prophets, and yet reflected 
the murderous spirit of those fathers- nay, filled up and exceeded the measure 
of th(‘ir guilt by a yet deadlier and more dreadful sacrifice! Aye, on tliat 
generation would eonu' all the righb'ous blood shed upon the earth, from 
the blood of righteous Abel to the blood of Zacharias, whom they slew 
between the porch and the altar.'* The purple cloud of retribution had 


^ Tlio inlsovnl)lo (quibbles ]>y in ooiisoqiifnoo of .sucli pt^rniclous icacljiiig, the Jews cvmletl tluii* 

oaths, becaiiuj notorious oven in the lieatlion world. (See Martial, Ep, xi. 114.) The charges which our Lonl 
uttered aro amply supportiTl by Jtnvisli testimonies : e.y., in Midrash Eslh. i., f. 101, 4, it is said that llioiv 
aro ten portions of liypocrisy in the world, of whicli nine aro at Jerusalem (Scliottgeu). Keim (juutw 
some curious parallels from tlio I’salms of Solomon, the Assumption of Moses, and the Book of Eiiodi. 
On the Proselytism of the Jews, .see Jnv. Sat . x\v. 101. It was expressly enjoined in the P/i7i;e 
\v. 2. In tithing anise tfiey made it, a question whetlier it was enough to pay tithes of the flower oaly, oi' 
also of the seed and stalk 1 


* Tlu^y filtered their water through linen to avoid swallowing any unclean insect (Lev. xi. 41 — IJ). 

* A Zacharias, the son of Baruch or Baraeliias, one of the most eminent and pious men of )us day, was 
slain thirty-four years after this time by the Zealots, on a false accusation, in the midst of the Tcniphs 
and his body was tlnng from the Temjde into tlie valley beneath (Jos. B. J. iv. 5, § 4). It is of course clear 
that this cannot be the Zacliarias alludc^d to. Nor is there any autliority for the belief of Origen, that tlic 
fatlier of John the Baptist was inariyr^' l, or that he too was a son of Baraeliias. The prophet Zecliaviidi 
was indeed a sou of Berei hiah (Ze< b. i. 1), but there is no reason to believe that bo was put to dcatk 
W^e must tluireforo eonciudo tliat our Lord refeiTcd to Zeebariah, the son of Jehoiada (wliich is tlic 
reading in tlio (Jlo.spel used by the Xiizarenos), who w'as stoned by order of Joash “in the court of t lie 
liouse of tlio Lord. ' lliat lie is referred to is clear, because (i.) this murder, in the order of the JeiU'' * 
liooks, stood last in tli(» Old Testament; (ii.) in dying, Zechariah had exclaimed, ** The Loixl look upon / 
and require it f' (iii.) the Jews themselves had many most remarkable legends about this murder 
Liglitfoot on Matt, xxiii. 35; Stanley, Lectures on the Jewish Church, p. 402), which made a deep 
pression on them, and whicli they specially believed to have kindled God’s wrath against them (2 Chmn 
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long been gathering its elements of fury: upon their heads should it burst 
ill flame ! 

And at that point the voice whicli hud rung with just and noble indig- 
nation broke with the tendcrest pity— “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou tliat 
killest the projihets, and stonest them that are sent unto thee, how ol'ten 
would I have gathered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wings, and ye w'ould not!‘ Jlehold, your house is left 
unto you desolate 1 • For I say unto you. Ye shall not see me henceforth 
till ye shall say, Blessed is He that conieth in the name of the Lord.”- 

“Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypoeritcuy Some have ventured 
to accuse these words of injustice, of bitterness— to attribute them to a burst 
of undignified disappointment and unreasonable wrath. Yet is sin never to 
be rebuked? is hypocrisy never to be unmasked? is moral indignation no 
necessary part of the noble soul ? And does not J('wisb literature itself most 
atnply support the charge brought against the Pharisees by Jesus? “ .'ear 
not true Pharisees, but greatly fear painted Pharisee's,” said Ale.xander Jaii ueus 
to his wife on his deathbed. “The supreme tribunal,” says 11. Nach:! .lan, 
“will duly punish hypocrites who wrap their Irdlithu around them to ajtpear, 
which they are not, true Pharisees.” Nay, the Talmud itself, with unwonted 
keenness and severity ol’ sarcasm, has jjiclurc'd to us the seven elassc's of 
Pharisees, out of ivhich six are characterised by a mi.vture of haughtiness 
and imposture. There is the “ Shechemite ” IMiarisce, who obeys the law 
from self-interest (cf. Gen. xxxiv. lU); the Tnmhliny Pharisee [nikH), Avlio is 
so humble that he is always stumbling because he will not lift his feet 
(roin the ground; the Blecdiny Pharisee {/>'inai), who is always hurting him- 
self against walls, because he is so modest as to be unalde to walk about 

xxiv. 18). Consequoiitly I believo Unit “ .son of wliirli is not found (oxcopi in D) in Luko 

xi. 51, is a very early and ernnieous gloss wliieh has crept into Iho lext. Tliis is almost certainly tho 
true explanation. In Matthew tho words aro omitted hy Tlio other suggest itms —tliat Jehoiada had a 
fiecTiud name, or that Zechariah was grandson of Jidioimia, and son of an unrecorded Berechiah — do not 
commend themselves by any probability. If it be a.sked wliy Jesus should have montionod a murder wliieli 
bail taken place so many centuries ago, the answer seems to l o that Ho iiiteuded to convey Ihis meaning - 
“Yoiir fathers, from begimiing to end of your reeordcil history [a general expression, as wo iiiiglit say, 
‘The Jews from Genesis to Rovelation ’J, rejected and slew Cod’s proi>hets : you, ns you .sliarc and 
<*onsummato their guilt, so shall bear tho l>runt of the long-gathering Nemesis.” 

riiis beautiful inntgo also occurs in 2 Esdr. i. JO, This would bo the closest parallel between tlio 
Apocry|)lia and any words of Christ, wore it not that 2 Ksdras i.. ii. aro iulerpolaiion.s found in the Latin 
^^nd followed by our English version of tho Apocrypha, hut not found iii tho Anihic or iEthiopic. The 
germ of the image, under another form, is in Deut. xxxii. 11. 

^ “ Lc., at the Second Advent (Zoch. xii. 10; Hos. iii. 5). Tho ^oadKis, “ how often, indicates that the 
iiimistry of Jesus in Jerusalem had beeu much fuller than the Synoptists record. 
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with his eyes open lest he should see a woman; the Mortar Pharisee 
{medorkid), who covers his eyes as with a mortar, for the same reason; the 
Tcll-me-another-duty-and-J-ioill-do-it Pharisee — several of whom occur in our 
Xiord’s ministry ; and the 'Jhnid Pharisee, who is actuated by motives of fear 



THE AUCH OE Tins. 


alone. The seventh class only is the class of “Pharisees from love, who 
obey God because they love Him from the heart. 

“ Behold, your house is left unto you desolate ! ” And has not that deiuui- 
ciation been fearfully fulfdled?^ Who does not catch an echo of it in tlu* 
language of Tacitus? — “ Expassae repente delubri fores, et audita Major humana 
vox excedere TJeos." Speaking of the murder of the younger Hanan, and other 
eminent nobles and hierarchs, Josephus says, “I cannot but think that K’r/’ 

* “ One poor Jew . . . stood in humble prayer, with Ids tephilla wrapped round his body and 
weeping as he uttered the words spoJeen hy every Jew token he sees the Holy Land, ** WoE is me! thi 
HOLY CITIES ARE TURNED INTO DESERTS.” (IVailkl, ii. 344.') 
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because God had (homed this city to destruction as a polluted city, and was resolved to 
purge His sanctuary by fire, that He cut oft' tliese their gi’cat dcsfenders and well- 
wishers ; while those that a little before had worn the sacred garments and 
presided over the public worship, and had been esteemed venerable by those 
that dwelt in the whole habihible earth, were cast out nahed, and seen to be 
the food of dogs and wild beasts.”^ Never was a narrative more full of 



SOMHiatS ATTACKING A CITY. (Fioifl Jfelhri.) 


liorrors, frenzies, unspeakable degradations, and overwhelming mi.series than 
is the history of the siege of Jerusah'in. Never was any prophecy more 
<'loscly, more terribly, more overwhelmingly fulfilled than this of Christ. 
The men going about in the disguise of women with swords concealed under 
their gay robes; the rival outrages and inlamies ot John and Simon; the 
priests struck by darts from the upper court of the Temple, and falling slain 
by their own sacrifices ; “ the blood of all sorts of dead carcases — priests, 
strangers, profane — standing in lakes in the holy courts ; the corpses them- 
selves lying in piles and mounds on the very altar slopes; the fires feeding 
luxuriously on cedar- work overlaid w'ith gold ; friend and foe trampled to 


‘ B. J. iv. 5, § 2 (Whialon). Comj*. Mie. iii. 12. 
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death on the gleaming mosaics in promiscuous carnage; priests, swollen with 
hunger, leaping madly into the devouring flames, till at last those flank's 
had done their work, and what had been the Temple of Jerusalem, the 
beautiful and holy House of God, was a heap of ghastly i*uin, Avhere tlie 
burning embers were half-slaked in pools of gore. 

And did not aU the righteous blood shed uj)on the earth since the days 
of Abel come upon that generation ? Did not many of that generation survive 
to witness and feel the unutterable horroi*s which Josephus tells? — to see their 
fellows crucified in jest, “ some one way, and some another,” till “ room Ava.s 
wanting for the crosses, and crosses I’or the carcases?” — to experience the “deep 
silence ” and the kind of deadly night which seized upon the city in the intervals 
of rage ? — to see 000,000 dead bodies carried out of the gates ? — to see friends 
lighting madly for grass and nettles, and the refuse of the di’ains ? — to see tlie 
bloody zealots “gaping for Avant, and stumbling and staggering along like mad 
dogs?” — to hear the horrid tale of the miserable mother who, in the jiangs of 
liimine, had devoured her own ehild? — to be sold for slaves in such multitudes 
that at last none would buy them? — ^to see the streets running with blood, and 
the “ lire of burning houses quenched in the blood of their defenders ?” — to 
have their young sons sold in hundreds, or exposed in the amphitheatres to tlie 
sword of the gladiator or the fury of the lion, until at last, “ since the j)eopIt‘ 
wei'C now slain, the Holy House burnt down, and the city in flames, there na.s 
nothing farther left for the enemy to do?” In that awful siege it is believed 
that there perished 1,100,000 men, besides the 97,000 who were carried ca])tivc, 
and most of whom peri.shed subsequently in the arena or the mine; and it was 
an awful thing to feel, as some of the survivmrs and eye-witnesses — and tiuy 
not Christians — did feel, that “the city Inid deserved its overthrow by producing' 
a generation of men who were the causes of its misfortunes;” and that “ neitlier 
did any other city ever suffer such miseries, nor did any age ever breed « 
generation more /ruH/ul in wickedncsis than this was, since the beginning of tk 
world ” ' 


* Erei^ detail in these two paragraphs is taken from Jos. B, J. v. 6 — vi. 10,2)assi'7/i. 






COINS TO COMMEMORATE THE CA1‘TUKE OF JIDA-A.* 
(rrom Orifjinahi in ihe liritish Musfum.) 


CHAPTER LUI. 

farewell to the temple. 


•‘Since the Church of God was now growing very fn.itfuliy through the wl.ole world, the Temple was 
destined for removal ns worn-out, and useless, and profitable for no good end. ’-OROs. i-ii. 9. 

,T must have been clear to all tlitit the Great Denuncia- 
tion recorded in the last chapter involved a linal 
and hoptdess rupture. Alter lauouajre such as this 
there could he no possibility of reconciliation. It 
was “too late.” The door was shut. AVhen Jesus 
left the Temple His disciples must have been aware 
that He was leaving it for ever. 

But apparently as lie was leaving it - perhaps 
liile He was sitting with sad heart and downcast eyes 
ill the Court of the AA’^onien to rest His soul, troubled by 
the unwonted intensity of moral indignation, and II is mind 
wearied with these inces.sant assaults -another and less jiain- 
ful incident happened, which enabled Him to leave the actual 
precincts of the House of His Father with words, not of 
anger, but of approval. In this Court of the Women were thirteen chests called 
^hoplicrolh, each shaped like a trumpet, broa«lening downwards from the 

llic foin to Iho left hand, of which an on^mvin^ is givc*ii ahov.>, is a si uf 'I'itus, <'n tit** i* v.i>f of 

uiiif '^Hda^■l weeping, seated on ti cuira.ss at lh«‘ foot of a palni-hc**, lu hind whii li st.tiids Titus in military 

Gim, with his foot on a helmet, holding in his right hand a laiu*e, ami in Uk* h l’t a shoit sword, (hi Hit* 
nriv^ ‘Engraved here) is the head of Titii.s laureated, with tin* legvnd “ r(ilu,^) ( AES ;n) \’KSPASI A\(iis) 
E'TitdF FON(tifex) TI{(ibiiTutia) rOT(rstati-) C()(n)iS(ul) II.”— /.<•., " I'itiis Cie.sar Vespasian, Emperoi’, 
yoaVaft T^’^^Biiitian Authority, Consul for the sorond timo.” 'I'liis la d (dli» r lixrs lie* d.tt.* to 7‘.i A.l)., the 

^ triumph at Rome for tho conquest of Jiidma, upon wlii(h In* liad r** * i\«’d from his tatlior Vespasian 

Ip theT The other reverse show.s iii tin* (■l•ntn■ a ]jalm-lree with i In.ste/s of fruit ; 

the fi df ^ Jc'wcsa weeping, seated on a cuirass, on whom a ( aptive Jew fomlly looks from tin* right liand of 
‘ . hip hands are tied behind his hack, and at his feet lie a shield and in lim t. 
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aperture, and each adorned with various inscriptions. Into these were cast 
those religious and benevolent contributions which helped to furnish the 
Temple with its splendid wealth. While Jesus was sitting there the multi- 
tude were dropping their gifts, and the wealthier donors were conspicuous 
among them as they ostentatiously offered their gold and silver. ‘liaising 
His eyes, perhaps from a reverie of soitow, Jesus at a glance took in the 



IN THE OAUHEN OF GETH8EMANE. 


whole significtince of the scene.^ At that moment a poor widow timidly 
dropped in her little contribution. The lips of the rich contributors may 
have curled with scorn at a presentation which was the very lowest legal 
minimum. She had given two pnttahs, the very smallest of current coins; 
for it was not lawful, even for the poorest, to offer only one. A lejjlon, or 
pru/ah, was the eighth part of an as, and was worth a little less than half 
a farthing, so that her whole gift was of the value of less than a farthing; 
and with the shame of poverty she may well have shrunk from giving so trivial 

‘ Luke xxi. 1, «<o|8a^oj, “ lookiug up.” Passages like “ He that giveth alms in secret is greater Ihaii 
himself ; ” “ It is as well not to give as to give ostentatiously and openly,” are quoted from the lalmBi ■ 
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a gift when the rich men around her were lavishing their gold. But Jesus 
wras pleased with the faithfulness and the self-sacrificing spirit of the gift. 
It was like the “ cup of cold water ” given for love’s sake, which in llis 
kingdom should not go unrewarded. He wished to teach for ever the great 
lesson that the essence of charity is self-denial; and the self-denial of this 
widow in her pauper condition was far great('r than that of the wealthiest 
Pharisee who had contributed his gold. “For they all flung in of their 
abundance, but she of her penury cast in all she had, her whole means of 
.subsistence.” “ One coin out of a little,” says St. Ambrose, “ is better than a 
treasure out of much ; for it is not considered how much is given, but how 
much remains behind.” “ If there be a willing mind,” says St. Paul, “ it is 
accepted according to that a man hath, and not according to that he hath not.” 

And now Jesus left the Temple for the last time ; but the feelings of the 
Apostles still clung with the loving pride of their nationality to that sacred 
and memorable spot.^ They stopped to cast upon it one last lingering gaze, 
and one of them was eager to call His attention to its goodly stones and 
splendid oflferings— those nine gates overlaid with gold and silver, and the 
one of solid Corinthian brass yet more precious ; those graceful and towering 
porches ; those bevelled blocks of marble forty cubits long and ten cubits 
high, testifying to the toil and munificence of so many generations ; those 
double cloisters and stately pillars; that lavish adornment of sculpture and 
arabesque ; those alternate blocks of red and white marble, recalling the crest 
and hollow of the sea-waves ; those vast clusters of golden grapes, each cluster 
as large as a man, which twined their splendid lu.vuriance over the golden doors. 
They would Ixave Him gaze with them on tlie rising terraces of courts — 
the Court of the Gentiles with its monolithic columns and rich inosaic ; 
above this the fliglit of fourteen steps which led to the Court of the Women; 
then the flight of fifteen steps which led up to the Court of tin; Priests ; then, 
once more, the twelve steps which led to the final platform crowned by the 
actual Holy, and Holy of Holies, Avhich the Eabbis fondly compared for its 
shape to a couchant lion, and which, with its marble whiteness and gilded roofs, 
looked like a glorious mountain whose snowy summit Avas gilded by the sun.® 

* Matt. xxiv. 1 j Mark xiii. 1 ; Luke xxi. 6, 6. 

Tliis comparison, is used by Josephus in tiiat elaborate description of the Temple (B. J. v. 5) from 
lich I liave taken the above particulars, llie splendid votive olTeriiipfs of kings continued till the 
ast: e.fjr., Agrippa hung up ifH it the golden chain presented to him by Caligula. Descriptions of 
8'ppearance of the Tomplo and of Jerusalem at this time may bo found in F. Delitzsch's 
etic story, Dwroh Kranhheit zwr Oanesung, Shie Jerusal, d, Herodiauer-ZeU, (Leipz. 1873s) 

73 
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It is as though they thought that the loveliness and splendour of this scene 
would intercede with Him, touching His heart with mute appeal. But the 
heart of Jesus was sad. To Him the sole beauty of a Temple was the 
sincerity of its worshippers, and no gold or marble, no brilliant vermilion or 
curiously-carven cedar- wood, no delicate sculpturing or votive gems, «• could 
change for Him a den of robbers into a House of Prayer. The builders were 
still busily at work, as they had been for nearly fifty years, but their work, 
unblessed of God, was destined — like the earthquake-shaken forum of guilty 
Pompeii — to be destroyed before it was finished. Briefly and almost sternly 
Jesus answered, as He turned away from the glittering spectacle, “ Seest thou 
these great buildings? there shall not be left one stone upon another which 
shall not be thrown down.” It was the final exxo^pa/Mep — the “ Let us depart 
hence” of retiring Deity. Tacitus and Josephus tell us how at the siege of 
Jerusalem was heard that great utterance of departing gods;^ but now it was 
uttered in reality, though no earthquake accompanied it, nor any miracle to 
show that this was the close of another great epoch in the world’s history. It 
took place quietly, and God “was content to show all things in the slow 
history of their ripening.” Thirty-five years afterwards that Temple sank into 
the ashes of its destruction; neither Hadrian, nor Julian, nor any other, Avas 
able to build upon its site ; and now that very site is a matter of uncertainty.^ 
Sadly and silently, with such thoughts in their hearts, the little band 
turned their backs on the sacred building, which stood there as an epitome 
of Jewish history from the days of Solomon onwards. They crossed the 
valley of Kidi’on, and climbed the steep foot-path that leads over the Mount 
of Olives to Bethany. At the summit of the hill they paused, and Jesus sat 
down to rest — perhaps under the green boughs of those two stately cedar-trees 
which then adorned the summit of the hill. It was a scene well adapted to 
in.spire most solemn thoughts. Deep on the one side beneath Him lay the 
Holy City, which had long become a harlot, and which now, on this day — the 
last great day of His public ministry — had shown finally that she knew not the 
time of her Arisitation. At His feet were the slopes of Olivet and the Garden 
of Gethsemane. On the opposite slope rose the city walls, and the broad plateau 
croAvned with the marble colonnades and gilded roofs of the Temple. Turning 
in the eastward direction lie would look across the bare, desolate hills of the 

* Jos. B, J. vi. 5, § 3 ; Tac. Hist v. 13. 

* Titus himself was amazed at the massive structures of Jerusalem, and saw in his conquest of ii 
hand of God (Jos. B, J, vi. 9, § 1). On the desolation of the Temple, compare 4 Esdr. x. 28« 

JaJvrh. d. HeiU, i. 72.) 
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wilderness of Judaea to the purpling line of the mountains of MoJ), whioii 
glow like a chain of jewels in the sunset light. In the deep, scorched hollows 
of the Ghor, visible in patches of sullen cobalt, lay the mysterious waters of 



the Sea of Lot. And thus, as 
Tie gazed from the brow of the 
hill, on either side of Him 
there were visible tokens of 
Hod’s anger and man’s sin. 
On the one side gloomed the 
ibiiusalem from the summit of the mount of ouves. dull lake, whose ghastly and 

bituminous waves are a per- 
petual testimony to God’s vengeance upon sensual crime; at His feet was the 
glorious guilty city which had shed the lilood of all the pi-ophets, and was 
doomed to sink through yet deadlier wickedness to yet more awful retribution. 
And the setting sun of His earthly life flung deeper and more sombre colour- 
ings across the whole scene of His earthly pilgrimage. 
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It may be that the shadows of His thought gave a strange solemnity to His 
attitude and features, as He sat there silent among the silent and saddened band 
of His few faithful followers. Not without a touch of awe His nearest and 
most favoured Apostles — Peter, and James, and John, and Andrew — came 
near to Him, and as they saw His eye fixed upon the Temple, asked Him 
privately, “ When sliaU these things be ? and what shall be the sign of 
Thy coming, and of the end of the world ? ^ Their “ when ? ” remained for 
the present unanswered. It was the way of Jesus, when some ignorant 
or irrelevant or inadmissible question was put to Him, to rebuke it not 
directly, but by passing it over, and by substituting for its answer some 
great moral lesson which was connected with it, and could alone make it 
valuable.® Accordingly, this question of the Apostles drew from Him the 
great Eschatological Discourse, or Discourse of the Last Things, of which 
the four moral key-notes arc “Beware!” and “Watch!” and “Endure!" 
and “Pray.” 

Immense difficulties have been found in this discourse, and long treatises 
have been written to remove them. And, indeed, the metaphorical language in 
which it is clothed, and the intentional obscurity in which the will of God 
has involved all those details of the future which would only minister to an 
idle curiosity or a paralysing dread, must ever make parts of it difficult to 
understand. But if we compare together the reports of the three Synoptists,^ 
and see how they mutually throw light upon each other; if we remember 
that, in all three, the actual words of Jesus are necessarily condensed, and 
arc only reported in their substance, and in a manner which admits of verbal 
divergences ; if we bear in mind that they are in all probability a rendering 
into Greek from the Aramaic vernacular in which they were spoken ; if we 
keep hold of the certainty that the object of Prophecy in all ages has been 
moral warning infinitely more than even the vaguest chronological indication, 
since to the voice of Prophecy as to the eye of God all Time is but one eternal 
Present, “ one day as a thousand years, and a thousand years as one clay; * 
if, finally, we accept with quiet reverence, and without any idle theological 

* Matt. xxiv.. XXV. ; Mark xiii. .’J — 37 ; Luko xxi. 7 — 38. In one of the unrecorded sayings of ClwH 
Ho answers the question thus: “Whontho two shall be one, and that which is without as that wluci 
is within ; and tho male tlie iomalo neither male nor female ” (Olem. Rem. Ep. ii. 12 ; Clem. Alex- 
Strom, iii. 0, 63). (Westcott, Introd., p. 431.) 

* Comp. Luke xiii. 23, 24. 

* Matt, xxiv., XXV. ; Mark xiii. ; Luko xxi, 

^ Ps. xc. 4; 2 Peter iii. 8. St. Augustine wisely says, **Latet ultimus dies, ut obsen’entur onmos dies 
(The last day is unrevealed tliat all days may be observed). 
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pliKtseology about the conmunicatio idiomatum, the distinct assertion of the Lord 
Himself, that to Him, in His human capacity, were not known the day and the 
hour, which belonged to “ the times and the seasons which the Father hath 
kept in His own power ; ” — if, I say, we read these chapters with such principles 
kept steadily in view, then to every earnest and serious reader I feel sure that 
most of the difficulties will vanisli of themselves. 

It is evident, from comparing St. Luke with the other Synoptists, that 
Jesus turned the thoughts of the disciples to two horizons, one near and one 
far off, as He suffered them to see one brief glimpse of the landscape of the 
future. The boundary line of either horizon marked the winding up of an 
aon ; each was a great ending ; of each it was true that the then existing 
7ei/ea — first in its literal sense of “generation,” then in its wider sense of 
“race ” — should not pass away until all had been fulfilled. And the one was 
the t3rpe of the other ; the judgment upon Jerusalem, followed by the establish- 
ment of the visible Church on earth, foreshadowed the judgment of the world, 
and the establishment of Christ’s kingdom at His second coming. And if the 
vague prophetic language and imagery of St. Matthew, and to a less degree 
that of St. Mark, might lead to the impression that these two events were 
continuous, or at least nearly conterminoxxs with each other, on the other hand 
we see clearly from St. Luke that our Lord e.rpreisdi/ warned the inquiring 
Apostles that, though many of the signs which Ho predicted would be followed 
by the immediate close of one great epoch in the world’s history, on the 
other hand the great consummation, the final Palingenesia, would not follow 
at once, nor were they to be alarmed by the troubles and commotions of 
the world into any instant or feverish expectancy.^ In fact, when once we 
have grasped the principle that Jesus was speaking jxartly and primarily of the 
full of the Jewish polity and dispensation, partly and secondarily of the End of 
the World — ^but that, since He spoke of them with that varying interchange ot 
thought and speech which was natural for One whose whole Ixing moved in the 
sphere of Eternity and not of Time, the Evangelists have not clearly distin- 
guished between the passages in which He is referring more prominently to 
the one than to the other — we .shall then avoid being misled by any superficial 
and erroneous impressions, and shall bear in mind that before the final end 
Jesus placed two great e^'ents. The first of these was a long treading under 
foot of Jex'usalem, until the times of the Gentiles {t.e., their whole opportunities 

' Luke xti. 9 . The same thing is brought out, but in obscurer sequence, by Matt. xxiv. 6 ; Mark xin. 7. 

Bossuet, Uidii. Dem. Senn. 76 . 
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under the Christian dispensation) should be fulfilled;^ the second was a 
preaching of the Gospel of the Kingdom to all nations in all the world.* Nor 
can we deny all probability to the supposition that while the inspired namtois 
of the Gospel history reported with perfect wisdom and faitlifulness everything 
that was essential to the life and salvation of mankind, their abbreviations of 
what Jesus uttered, and the sequence which they gave to the order of His 
uttei’ances, were to a certain extent tinged by their own subjectivity — ^possibly 
even by their own natural supposition that the second horizon lay nearer to 
the first than it actually did in the designs of Heaven. 

In this discourse, then, Jesus first warned them of false Messiahs and false 
prophets ; He told them that the wild struggling of nations and those physical 
commotions and calamities which have so often seemed to synchronise with tlie 
great crises of History, were not to trouble them, as they would be but tlie 
throe of the Palingenesia, the first birth-pang of the coming time.® He pro- 
phesied of dreadful persecutions, of abounding iniquity, of decaying faith, of wide 
evangelisation as the signs of a coming end. And as we learn from many other 
passages of Scripture, these signs, as they did usher in the destmetion of Jeru- 
salem, so shall reappear on a larger scale before the end of all things is at hand.* 
The next great paragraph of this speech dwelt mainly on the inmediak 
future. He had foretold distinctly the destruction of the Holy City, and He 
now gives them indications which should forewarn them of its approach, and 
lead them to secure their safety. When they should see Jerusalem encompassed 
with armies — when the abomination which .should cause desolation should 
stand in the Holy Place — then even from the fields, even from the housetops, 
they were to fly out of Judica to the shelter of the Trans- Jordanic hills, from 
the unspeakable horrors that should follow. Nor even then were they to be 
carried aw'ay by any deceivableness of unrighteousness, caused by the yeaniing 
intensity of Messianic hopes. Many should cry, “Lo here! and lo there!” but 
let them pay no heed ; for when He came. His presence, like lightning shining 
from the east even to the Avest, should be visible and unmistakable to all the 
world, and like eagles gathering to the carcase should the destined ministers 
of His vengeance wing their flight.® By such warnings the Clmstians were 

^ Luke xxi. ‘24. 

^ Matt. xxiv. 14. 

^ Matt. xxiv. 8. 

* See 1 Thess. v. 3 ; 2 Thess. ii. 2, <fec. 

* On tlio interpretation of this symbol, see on Luke xvii. 37. That the “ eagles are primarily 1 ® 
Romans, finds additional illustration from the Book of Enoch, xcii., where Pagan foes are conijiared o 
ravens and c&gles. Legionary eagles were the very commonest symbols on Boman colonial coins, an 
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preserved. Before John of G-iscala had shut the jgates of Jerusalem, and Simon 
of Gerasa had begun to murder the fugitives, so that “ho who escaped the tyrant 
within the wall was destroyed hy the other that lay before the gates ” * — 
before the 'Roman eagle waved her wing over the doomed city, or the 
infamies of lust and murder had driven every worshi])per in horror from 
the Temple Courts® — the Christians had 
taken timely warning, and in the little 
Pei’ajan town of PeUa were beyond the 
reach of all the robbery, and murder, and 
famine, and cannibalism, and extermina- 
tion which made the siege of Jerusalem 
a scene of greater tribulation than any 
that has been since the beginning of the 
world.^ 

Then Jesus passed to the darkening of 
the sun and moon, and the falling of the 
stars, and the shaking of the powers of 
lieaven — signs which may have a moaning 
both literal and metaphorical — which should 
precede the appearing of the Son of Man 
in heaven, and the gathering of the elect 
from the four winds by the trumpet-blast 
of the angels. That day of the Lord 
should have its signs no less than the 
other, and He bade His disciples in all 
ages to mark those signs and interpret 
them aright, even as they interpreted tin; 
signs of the coming summer in the lig- 
tree’s budding leaves. But that day should 
come to the world suddenly, unexpectedly, 
overwhelmingly j and as it should be a day of reward to all faithful servants, 
so should it be a day of vengeance and destruction to the glutton and the 

®any are still found in the East that they must have been very familiar to the Jowt!, who regarded 
1 with special detestation. (Akermaii, p. 15.) Cf. Jos. Antt xvii. 6, § J. 

^ Jos. J. iv. 9, § 10. 

I outrages of the Zealots, see Jos. B, J. iv. 3, § 7. 

xxiv. 21. See Jos. B. J. v. 10, §5, where lie expressly says that there had been no geueratiou so 

'®d, and no city so “ plunged in misery from the beginning of the world.” 
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drunkard, to the hypocrite and the oppressor. Therefore, to impress yet more 
indelibly upon their minds the lessons of watchfulness and faithfulness, and 
to warn them yet more emphatically against the peril of the drowsy life and 
the smouldering lamp,^ He told them the exquisite Parables — so beautiful, 



so simple, yet so rich in instruetion — of 
the Ten Virgins and of the Talents; 
and drevv for them a picture of that 
Great Day of Judgment on which the 
King should separate all nations from 
one another as the shepherd divideth 
his sheep from the goats. On that 
day those who had shown the • least 
kindness to the least of these His 
brethren should be accounted to have 


done it unto Him. But then, lest these giund eschatological utterances should 
lead them to any of their old mistaken Messianic notions. He ended them 
with the sad and now half-fiimiliar refrain, that His death and anguish must 
precede all else. The occa- 
sion, the manner, the very 
day are now revealed to 
them with the utmost 
plainness and simplicity : 

“ Ye know that after two 
days is the Passover, and 
the Son of Man is be- 
trayed to be crucified.” 

So ended that great 
discourse upon the Mount 
of Olives, and the sun set, and He arose and walked with His Apostles 
the short remaining road to Bethany. It was the last time that He would 
ever walk it upon earth ; and after the trials, the weariness, the awful 
teachings, the terrible agitations of that eventful day, how delicious to 
Him must liave been that hour of twilight loveliness and evening cahu: 
how refreshing the peace and affection which surrounded Him in 
quiet village and the holy home. As we liave already noticed, Jesus did 



' Matt, jxv- 8, al XafjLTrdies rifxup (rfiivvvvrai^noi ‘*our lamps wte gone out,** but “aro smouldering^ 
being queuclied,” The light of God’s Holy Spirit is dying away in the “ earthen vessels ** of our life. 
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not love cities, and scarcely ever slept within their precincts. lie shrank 
from their congregated wickednesses, from their glaring publicity, from their 
feverish excitement, from their featureless monotony, with all the natunl 
and instinctive dislike of delicate minds. An Oriental city is always dirty ; 
the refuse is flung into the streets ; there is no pavement ; the jjariah doLf 
is the sole scavenger; beast and man jostle eacli other promiscuously in 
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the crowded thoroughfares. And though the necessities of 11 is work eoin- 
pelled him to visit Jerusalem, and to preach to the vast throngs from 
every climate and country who were congregated at its yearly festiials, jet 
Ho seems to have retired on every possible occasion beyond its gates, partly' 
It may be for safety— partly from poverty— partly because' He loved that 
sweet home at Bethany- — and partly too, perhaps, because lie il'lt tin* jveacel'ul 
J®y of treading the grass that groweth on the mountains rather than the 
®*ty stones, and could hold gladder communion with His Fatlu'r in heaven 
'•ttdei the shadow of the olive-trees, where tiir from all distui-bing’ sights 
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and sounds, He could watch the splendour of the sunset and the falling of 
the dew. 

And surely that last evening walk to Bethany on that Tuesday evening 
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in Passion week must have breathed 
deep calm into His soul. The thought, 
indeed, of the bitter cup which He was 
so soon to drink was doubtless present 
to Him, but present only in its aspect 
of exalted sacrifice, and the highest pur- 
pose of love fulfilled. Not the pangs 
which He would suffer, but the pangs 
from which He would save ; not tlie 
power of darkness which would seem to 
win a shoi’t-lived triumph, but the redeem- 
ing victory — the full, perfect, and sufficient 
atonement — these we may well, though 
reverently, believe to have been the sub- 
jects which dominated in His thoughts. 

The exquisite beauty of the Syrian even- 


{tn,nn„hm.) tender colours of the spring grass 

and flowers, the wadys around Him paling into solemn grey, the distant hills 


bathed in the primrose light of sunset, the coolness 'and balm of the breeze 
after the burning glari* — what must these have been to Him to whose eye the 
world of Nature was an open book, on every page of which He read 
Father s name 1 And this was His native land. Bethany was ahnost to Hi® 
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a second Nazareth; those whom He loved were around Him, and He was 
going to those whom He loved. Can we not imagine Him walking on in 
silence too deep for words — His disciples beside Him or following Him — 
the gibbous moon beginning to rise and gild the twinkling foliage of the 
olive-trees with richer silver, and moonlight and twilight blending at each 
step insensibly with the garish hues of day, like that solemn twilight-purple 
of coming agony into which the noonday of His happier ministry had long 
since begun to fade ? 



AT»()T iEOJ!iis OF TITUS. {From the Arch of Titus.) 



JKUrsALKM -THK DAMASCUS GATE. 


CHAUTEK LIV. 

THK BKGINNIN(} OF THK END. 

‘ H.i Hicy wcislicil for my i>nci> (liirt.y piere.i of silver.” — Z ech. xi. 12. 

was inevitable that tlie buruinj^ words of indiifna- 
tion which Jesus had uttered on tliis last great diy 
of His ministry should exasperate beyond all control 
the hatred and fury of the priestly party among the 
Jews. Not only liad they been defeated and abaslicd 
in open encounter in the very scene of their liigliest 
dignity, and in the presence of their most devoted 
adherents ; not only had they been forced to confess 
tludr ignorance of that very Scripture exegesis which was 

'/Ik/I domain, and their incapacity to pronounce 

w an opinion on a subject respecting wliich it was their pro- 
^ fessed duty to decide; but, after all this humiliation, He 
whom they despised as the young and ignorant Kabbi of 
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Nazareth— He who neglected their customs and discountenanced their traditions ‘ 
—He on whose words, to them so pernicious, the people hung in rapt attention 
—had suddenly turned upon them, within hearing of tlie very Hall of Meeting, 
and had pronounced upon them — upon them in the odour of their sanctity — 
upon thm who were accustomed to breathe all their lives the incense of 
unbounded adulation — a woe so searching, so scathing, so memorably intense, 
that none who heard it could Ibrget it for evermore. It was time that this 
should end. Pharisees, Sadducees, HerodianS, Prii'sts, Scribes, Elders, Annas 
the astute and tyrannous, Caiaphas the abject and servile, were all now 
aroused; and, dreading they knew not what outburst of religious anarchy, 
which would shake the very foundations of their system, they met together, 
probably on that very evening, in the Palace of Caiaphas,^ sinking all their 
own differences in a common inspii-ation of hatred against that long-promised 
Messiah in whom they only recognised a common enemy. It was an alliance, 
for His destruction, of fanaticism, unbelief, and w^nddliness ; the rage of the 
bigoted, the contempt of the atheist, and the dislike of the utilitarian ; and it 
seemed but too clear that from the revengeful hate of such a combination 
no earthly power was adequate to save. 

Of the particulars of the meeting we know nothing ; but the Evangelists 
record the two conclusions at which the high conspirators arrive<l — the one a 
yet more decisive and emphatic renewal of the vote that He must, at all hazards, 
be put to death without delay; the other, that it must be done by subtilty, and 
not by violence, for fear of the multitude ; and that, for the same reason — noi 
because of the sacredness of the Feast — the murder must he postponed, until tin 
conclusion of the Passover had caused the dispersion of the countless pilgrim!- 
to their own homes. 

This meeting was held, in all probability, on the evening of Tuesday, 
while the passions which the events of that day had kindled were still raging 
with volcanic energy. So that, at the very moment while they were deciding 
that during that Easter-tide our Passover should not be slain — at that very 
moment, seated on the slopes of Olivet, Jesus was foretelling to His disciples, 
with the calmest certainty, that He should bo sacrificed on the very day on 
which, at evening, the lamb was sacrificed, and the Paschal feast began. 

Accordingly, before the meeting was over, an event occurred which at once 
altered the conclusions of the council, and rendered ]X)ssil)le tJ:o immediate 

name Caiaphas— -a surname of the High Priest Joseph — is only another form of Keplias, c 
Moue (Salvador, Fie Ae Je$ua, ii. 104 ). 
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capture of Jesus without the tumult which they dreaded. The eight days’ 
respite from the hitter sentence of death, which their terror, not their mercy, 
had accorded Him, was to he withdrawn, and the secret blow was to he struck 
at once. 

For before they separated a message resiched them which shot a^gleam of 
fierce joy into their hearts, while we may well imagine that it also filled them 
with soinetliing of surprise and awe. Conscious as they must have been in 
their inmost hearts how deep was the crime which they intended to commit, 
it must have almost startled tliem thus to find “ the tempting opportunity at 
once meeting the guilty disposition,” and the Evil Spirit making their way 
straight before their face. They were informed that the man who knew Jesus, 
who had been wdth Him, who had been His disciple — nay, more, one of the 
Twelve — was ready to put an immediate end to their perplexities, and to re-opcn 
with them the communication which he had already made. 

The house of Caiaphas was probably in or near the Temple precincts. The 
gates both of the city and of the Temple were usually closed at sundown, but at 
the time of this vast yearly gathering it was natural that the rules should have 
been a little relaxed for the general convenience ; and when Judas slank away 
from his Ivrethrcn on that fatal evening he would rely on being aduiitted 
without difficulty within the city precincts, and into the presence of the 
assemldc'd elders. He applied accordingly to the “ captains ” of the Tem])le, 
the members of the Levitical guard who had the earc of the sacred buildings,' 
and they at once announced his message, and brought him in person before 
the priests and rulers of the Jews. 

Some of the priests had already seen him at their previous meeting ; others 
would doubtless recognise him. If Judas resembled the conception of him 
which tradition has liandcd down — 

“ Tliat furtive mion, tliat scowling eyo, 

Of hair that red and tufiod fell ” — 

they could have hardly failed to notice the man of Kerioth as one of those 
who followed Jesus — perhaps to despise and to detest Him, as almost the 
only Jew among tlie (Jlalilaeau Apostles. And now they were to be leagued 
with him in wickednes>. The fact that one who had lived with Jesus, 
who had heard all He liad said and seen all He had done — was yet ready 
to betray Him — strengthened them in their purpose ; the fact that they, the 


^ Sco 2 Cliron. xxxv. 8 ; Acts iv. 1 ; v, 24. 
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hierarchs and nobles, were ready not only to praise, but even to reward Judas 
for what he proposed to do, strengthened him in his dark and desperate 
design. As in water face answereth to face, so did the heart of Judas and of 
the Jews become assimilated by tlie rellection of mutual sympatliy. As iron 
sharpeneth iron, so did the blunt weapon of his brutal anger give fresh edge 
to their polished hate. 

Whether the hideous demand for blood-money had come from him, or had 
been suggested by them; whether it was paid immediately or only after the 
arrest ; whether the wretched and paltry sum given — thirty shek(«ls, the price of 
the meanest slave * — was the total reward, or only the earnest of a further 
and larger sum — these arc questions which would throw a strong light on the 
character and motives of Judas, but to which tlui g(meral language of the 
Evangelists enables us to give no certain answer. The details of the transaction 



were probably but little known. Neither Judas nor his venerable abettors had 
any cause to dwell on them with satisfaction. The Evangelists and the early 
Christians generally, when they speak of Judas, seem to be filled with a spirit 
of shuddering abhoiTence too deep for words. Duly one dark fact stood out 
b(!forc their imagination in all its horror, and that was that .ludas was a traitor ; 
that Judas had been one of the Twelve, and yet 1 tad sold his Lord. Probably 
be received the money, siich as it was, at once. With the gloating eyes of that 
avarice which was his besetting sin, he might gaze on the silver coins, stamped 
(oh strange irony of history!) on one side with an olive-branch, the symbol of 
peace, on the other with a censer, the typo of prayer, and bearing on them the 

' About £3 168. (Bxod. xxi. 32 ; cf. Gen. xxxvii. 28; Zeeh. xi. 12, 13). 

* The shekel engraved above is one of a hoard diseovored near Jerusalem in the winter of 1873-7*1, and is 
BiniiUir in type to that given on page 150, hearing on tlm ohverst* a Rucred vo.ssel, probably tho l\>t of Manm 
preservod in the Ark, and on the reverso a wtom with three blussoiuR for Aaron s rod that huthUd. But tlii.s 
IS as yet unique in respect of tho date-symbol above Die vast', ’^W — ? y* -”* *5 "n obvoiso ; for 
ithorto only four successive years had been recognised on the shekels, and thnr on th** halt’-slu k(‘l.s. It may be 
hdded that on shekels of the first year wo read Jerusalom (singular) the wliib.' tlii.s ami all the other 

subsoquont voins of the class have ym/w<?/aim (dual) — probably in nbronce to tlie upper and Iowit* town. With 
•do bauloy amongst foreign nomismatists, and such English authoritii's as ^Mi .ssrs. \ aux and K W. Madden, wo 
date thobo curious pieces by tho government of Mzra^ and so assign this particular coin to 453 I5.C. 
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superscription, “ Jerusalem the Jlohj!' * And probably if those elders chaffered 
with him after the fashion of their race, as the narrative seems to imply, they 
might have represented tliat, after all, his agency was unessential; that he 
might do them a service wliich would be regarded as a small convenience, but 
that they could carry out their purpose, if they chose, without his aid. One 
thing, however, is certain : he left them a pledged traitor, and hencefoi’th only 
sought the opportunity to betray his Master when no part of the friendly 
multitude was near. 

What were the motives of this man ? Who can attempt to fathom the 
unutterable abyss, to lind his way amid the weltering chaos, of a heart 
agitated by unresisted and Ix'setting sins? The Evangelists can say nothing 
but that Satan entered into him. The guilt of the man seemed to them too 
abnormal for any natund or human explanation. The nan’atives of the 
Synoptists point distinctly to avarice as the cause of his ruin.^ ^-I’hey place 
his first overtmx's to the Saidiedrin in close and pointed connection with tlie 
qualm of disgust he felt at being unable to secure any pilferings from the “three 
hundred ])ence,” of which, since they vii(/ht have come into his possession, he 
regarded himself as having been robbed; and St. John, who can never speak 
of him without a shuddt'r of disgust, says in so many words that he was an 
habitual thi<'f.'‘ How little insight can thay have into the fatal bondage and 
diffusiveness of a besetting sin, into the dense spiritual blindness and awful 
infatuation with which it confounds the guilty, who cannot believe in so 
apparently inadequate a motive ! Yet the commonest observance of daily facts 
which come before our notice in the moral world, might serve to show that 
the comnussion of crime results as frequently from a motive that seems miserably 
inadequate, as from some vast temptation. Do we not read in the Old 
Testament of those that pollute God among the people “for handfuls of barley 


' In Matt. xxvi. 15, Iffruiirav ai-rf acemH to mean “they paid,” literally “weighed” (c£. LXX., Zeeli. 
xi. 12, 13). It eaniiot rendered with the Vulgate, “ eoustituerunt ei,” which is used to liarmoiiise 
it with Mark xiv. 11 ("they promised”), and Luke xxii. 5 (“they bargained”). In these. matters, im- 
important a.s regarded their purjxise, llie Evangelists do not profess a rigidly minute accuracy. I slmutl 
infer, however, that .Tudas twice wem before the priests — once to promise the betrayal, and aiiuHif 
time to arrange its details. Perba[)s the money had been promised on the first occasion, and paid ea 
the second. St. Matthew only alludes vaguely to the words of Zeuhariah. The supposed relation Itctweeii 
the two imssagcs may l>e seen in Koil, Minw Prophets, ii. 373 (E. Tr.). 

’We coucludo that the loss of the 300 pence was the cause of the betrayal, from the )>oiiitw 
maimer in which the latter is narrated in immediate proximity to the former; just as wo conjecture that 
Nadab and Abihu were intoxicated when they offered “ strange fire,” from the prohibition ol strong dnn 
to the priests immediately after the narration of their fate (Lev. x. 1 — 11). 

® John xii. 6. 
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and for pieces of bread ; ” of those who sell “ the righteous for silver and 
the poor for a pair of shoes The sudden crisis of temptation might seem 
frightful, but its issue was decided by the entire tenor of his previous life ; tlie 
sudden blaze of lurid light was but the outcome of that which had long burnt 
and smouldered deep within his heart. » 

Doubtless other motives mingled with, strengthened — perhaps to the self- 
deceiving and blinded soul sub.stituted themselves for — the predominant one. 
“ Will not this measure,” he may have thought, “ force Him to declare His 
Messianic kingdom? At the worst, can He not easily save Himself by 
miracle ? If not, has He not told us repeatedly that He will die ; and if so, 
why may I not reap a little advantage from that which is in any case inevitable? 
Or will it not, perhaps, bo meritorious to do that of wliich all the chief priests 
approve?” A thousand such devilish suggestions may have formulated them- 
selves in the traitor’s heart, and mingled with them was the revulsion of 
feeling which ho sull'ered from finding that his self-denial in following Jesus 
would, after all, bo apparently in vain ; that he would gain from it not rank 
and wealth, but only poverty and persecution. Perhaps, too, there was some- 
thing of rancour at being rebuked; perhaps something of bitter jealousy at 
being less loved by Jesus than his fellows; perhaps something of frenzied 
disappointment at the prospect of failure; perhaps something of despairing; 
hatred at the consciousm'ss that he was suspected. Alas ! sins grow and 
multijdy with fatal diilusiveness, and blend insensibly with hosts of their evil 
kindred. “ The whole moral nature is clouded by them; the intellect darkened; 
the spirit stained.” Probably by this time a turbid confused chaos of sins was 
weltering in the soul of Judas — malice, worldly ambition, theft, hatred of all 
that was good and pure, base ingratitude, frantic anger, all culminating in tliis 
foul and frightful act of treachery — all rushing with blind, bewildering fury 
through this gloomy soul. 

“ Satan ent ered into him.” That, after all, whether a literal or a meta- 
phorical expression,^ best describes his awful state. It was a madness of 
disenchantment from selfish hopes. Having perauaded himself that the New 
Kingdom was a mere empty' fraud, he is suftered to become the victim ot a 
delusion, which led him into a terrible conviction that he had flung away the 
substance for a shadow. It had not been always thus with him. He had not 

* Ezek. xiii. 19 ; Amo8 ii. 6 ; viii. 6. 

* * ** Satan” ih somotiiiujs, if not always, used by our Lord in souses obviously metapliorical 
xvi. 23 ; Luko x. 18 ; xiii. 16, &c.). 
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been always bad. The day had been when he was an innocent boy— a youth 
sufficiently earnest to be singled out from other disciples as one of tin? Twelve 

a herald of the New Kingdom not without high hopes. The pt)veity and 

the wanderings of the early period of the ministry may have protected him Irom 
temptation. The special temptation — trebly dangerous, because it aj)pealed to 
bis besetting sin — ^may have begun at that period when our Lord’s work assumed 
a slightly more settled and organised chameter.‘ Even then it did not master 
him at once. He had received warnings of fearful solemnity;- for some time 
there may have been hope tor him ; he may have ex])erieuced relapses into 
dishonesty after recoveries of nobleness. But as he di«l not masti>r his sin, his 
sin mastered him, and led him on, as a slave, to his retriljution and ruin. Did 
he slink back to Bethany that night witli tln^ blood-money in his bag ? Did 
ho sleep among his fellow-apostles? — All that wo know is that hencel'ortii he 
was ever anxiously, eagerly, suspiciously upon the Avatch. 

And the next day — ^the Wedue.sday in I’assion Aveek— must have baflled 
him. E.‘ich day Jesus had left Bethany in the morning and had gone to 
Jerusalem. Why did Ho not go on that day? Hid lie suspect treachery? 
That day in the Temple Courts the multitude listened I'or His voice in vain. 
Doubtless the people Avaited for Him with intense e.xpectation ; doubtless the 
priests and Pharisees looked oiit for Hitn Avith sinister hope; but lie did not 
come. The day was spent by Him in deep st'clusion ; so ilir as we know, in 
])erfect rest and silence. He ])repared Himself in ])eaci' and prayer for the 
awfulness of His coming struggle. It may Ix' that He wanden>d aloiit' to 
tile hilly uplands above and around the quiet villag(', and there, undm- tlu> vernal 
sunshine, held high communing Avith His Father in heaven. But how the day 
was passed by Him we do not know. A veil of holy silence Hills over it. He 
Avas surrounded by the few who loAanl Him and belii'ved in Him. To them He 
may have spoken, but His A\'ork as a teacher on (‘aiih was done. 

And on that night He lay down for the last time on earth. On the 
li'ursday morning. He Avoke never to sleep again. 


Liiijo y. 3. 


Jolin v;. 70. 
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‘ Ho ato not the lamb 


but Himsolf siiJi'ered as the true Lamb.*' — Chron. Pasch., p. 12. 



t N the Tuesday evening in Passion week Jesus lid 
spoken of the Passover as the season of His death. 
If the customs enjoined by the Law had been 
capable of rigid and exact fulfilment, the Paschal 
lamb for the use of Himself and His disciples would 
have been set apart on the previous Sunday even- 
ing; but although, since the days of the exile, the 
Passover had been observed, it is probable that the 
changed circumstances of the nation had introduced 
many natural and perfectly justifiable changes in the 
old regulations. It would have been a simple imposhi- 
bility for the myriads of pilgidms to provide therasehes 
beforehand with a Paschal lamb. 
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It was on the morning of Thursday — Green Thursday as it used to be 
called during the Middle Ages — that some conversation took ])laee betvw-en 
Jesus and His disciples about the Paschal feast. They asked Him where He 
wished the preparation for it to be made. As He had now withdrawn from 
all public teaching, and was spending this Thursday, as He had spent the 
previous day, in complete seclusion, they probably expected that lie would 
cat the Passover at Bethany, which for such purposes had b('en decided by 
rabbinical authoi'ity to be within the limits of Jerusalem. But His plans 
were otherwise. He, the true Paschal Lamb, was to be siicriliced once and I'ur 
ever in the Holy City, where it is probable that in that very Passover, and 
on the very same day, some 200,000 of those lambs of which He was the 
antitype were destined to be slain. 

Accordingly He sent Peter and John to JciaisaKun, and appointing for 
them a sign both mysterious and secret, told them that on entering the gate 
they would meet a servant carrying a pitcher of water from one of the fountains 
for evening use ; following him they wmuld reach a house, to the owner of 
which they were to intimate the intention of tlu^ ^Iasti'r‘ to eat the Pass- 
over there with His discij)les ; and this bousehohh'r— conjectured by some to 
have been Joseph of Arimatha?a, by others Jolin Mark — would at once place 
at their disposal a furnished upper room, ready provided with the requisite taldi' 
and couches." They found all as Jesus had said, and there “made ready the 
Passover.” Full reasons may, bowevcT, be given lor believing that this Avas 
not the ordinary Jewish Passover, but a meal eaten by our Lord and His 
Apostles on the previous evening, Thursday, to which a (juasi- Paschal character 
was given, but which was intended to supersede tin' Jewish iestival by one ol 
far deeper and diviner signifR’ance. 

It was tow'ards the evening, probably Avben the gathering dusk would 
])revent all needless observation, that Jesus and His disciples Avalkcd Irom 
Betluiny, by that old familiar road over the Mount of Olives, which His sacrc'd 
feet were never again destined- to traverse until alter death. How' far they 
attracted attention, or how it was that He whose pei'son was known to so 
many — and who, as the great central iigure ol such great counter-agitations, 
had, four days before, been accompanied with shouts ol irium])h, as H«; would 
he, on the following day, with yells of insult — could now enter Jerusalem 

* Mark xiv. 14 . Tl.e expression seems to imply tliiit the owner of llie Iiouse was a diseiplo; au<l still 
^ore the message, “My time is at hand.” 

* Mark xiv. 15 . 
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unnoticed with His followers, we cannot tell. We catch no glimpse of the 
little company till we find them assembled in that “ large upper room” — perhaps 
the very room where three days afterwards the soiTow-stricken Apostles first 
saw their risen Saviour — perhajis the very room where, amid the sound of a 
rushing mighty wind, each meek brow was first mitred with Pentecostal flame. ^ 
When they an’ived, the meal was ready, the table spread, the triclinia laid 
with cushions for the guests. Imagination loves to reproduce all the probable 
details of that deeply moving and eternally sacred scene ; and if we compare 



TWK LIMA. {From Bardou's “ vtiemVii.s }\ hj.Iis.”) 

the notices of ancient .Jewish custom, with tin; inimemoriai fashions .still 
e.xisting in the changeless Hast, we can feel but little doubt as to the 
general nature of tlie arrangements. They were totally unlike those with 
which the genius of Leonardo da Vinci, and other great painters, has made 
us so familiar. The room probably had white walls, and was bare of all 
exc(‘))t che most necessary furniture and adornment. The couches or cushions, 
each large enough to hold thr(‘e persons, were placed around three sides of one 
or more low tables of gaily ]iainted wood, each scarcely higher than stools. The 
seat ol hoiu)nr was the central one of the central fricliniu/i/, or mat. This 
\vas, ot course, occu])ied by the Lord. Each guest reclined at full length, 
leaning on his left elbow, that his right hand might be fi’oe.* At the right 

* The custom of eatiiij? tlie Passover standing had long been abaudouod. RocHning wao hold to bo the 
proper ultitudo, because it was that of free men (Maiiuou. Pesach. 10, 
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hand of Jesus reclined the beloved disciple, whose head therefore could, at 
any moment, be placed upon the breast of his friend and Jjord. 

It may be that the very act of hiking their seats at the table had, once 
more, stirred up in the minds of the Apostles those disputes about precedence' 
which, on previous occasions, our Lord had so tenderly and beautifully rebuked.- 
The mere question of a place at table miglit seem a matter too infinitesimal 
and unimportant to ruffle the feelings of good and self-denying men at an 
hour so supreme and solemn ; but that love for “the child' seats” at feasts and 
elsewhere, which Jesus had denounced in the Pharisees, is not only innate in 
the human heart, but is even so powerful that it has at times caused the 
most terrific tragedies.* But at this moment, when the soul of Jesus was full 
of such sublime purpose — when He was breathing the jinre unmingled air of 
Eternity, and the Eternal was to Him, in spite ol' His mortal invi'stitnre, not 
only the present but the seen — a strife of this kind must have been more 
than ever painful. It showed how little, as yet, even these His chosen 
followers had entered into the meaning of His life. It showed that the evil 
.spirits of pride and selfishness were not yet exorcised from tludr struggling 
souls. It showed that, even now, they had wholly failed to understand His 
many and earnest warnings as to the nature of His kingdom, and the 
certainty of His fate. That some great crisis was at hand — that their Master 
was to sufi’er and be .slain — they mmf have partially realised; but they si'cm 
to have regarded this as a mere temporary obscuration, to be fullowi'd by an 
immediate divmlgence of His splendour, and the setting up on earth of His 
Messianic throne. 

In pained silence Jesus had heard their murmured jealousies, while they 
were arranging their jilaces at the feast.^ Kot l)y mere vm-bal reproof, but 
by an act more profoundly significant and touching. He determined to teach 
to them, and to all who love Him, a nobler lesson. 

Every Eastern room, if it belongs to any but the very poorest, has the 
central pai*t of the floor covered with mats, and as a person enters, he lays 
aside his sandals at the door of the room, mainly in order not to defili' the 

‘ Lnko xxii. 24. 

® Mark ix. 34 ; Matt, xviii. 1. It is a not iinpossiblo coiijocturo tiiat the dispute may Iiave been 
stirred up by a claim of Judas as beiiip aw office-iM'arer in the little hand. 

® Many will recall the famous scene between Criemhilt and Brnnliilt in the Nuhehmgrn. In the 
Middle Ages blood wa.s shed at the very altar of St. John’s I,ateran in a furious disjnite about pre- 
cedence between the Bishop of Hildesheim and the mitred Abbot of Fulda. 

^ John xiii. 2. yivoftiyov, “ while it was going on,” is probaWy the right reading, but even yfvoiiivav 
cannot mean “supper being ended,” as in the E. V. (see xiii. 26), but “ when it was supper-time.” 
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clean white mats with the dust and dirt of the road or streets, and also (at any* 
rate among Mahometans) because the mat is liallowed by being knelt upon in 
prayer. Before they reclined at the table, the disciples had doubtless con- 
formed to this cleanly and reasonable custom ; but another customary and 
pleasant habit, which w(! know that Jesus appreciated, had been neglected. 
Their f(!et must have been covered with dust from their walk along the 
hot and much-fre(|uented road from Bethany to Jerusalem, and under such 
circinnstances they would have been refreshed for the festival by washing their 



EASTERN MATS : SiTTINd AT MEAT. 


feet after putting off their sandals. But to wash the ft*et was the work of 
slaves; and since no one bad ollered to perform the kindly office, Jesus Him- 
self, in His etei'iial liuinility and self-denial, rose from His place at the meal 
to do the menial service which none of His disciples had offered to do for 
Ilirn.^ Well may the amazement of the beloved disciple show itself in his 
narrative, as he dwells on every particular of that solemn scene. “Though 
Ho knew that the Father had given all things into His hands, and that 
He came from (lod and was going to God, He arose from the supper and 
laid aside His garments, and taking a towel, girded Himself.” It is probable 
that, in the utterness of self-abnegation. He entirely stripped His upper limbs, 


' .Joliii xiii. 1 — 20. 
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laying aside both the simc/uih and the cetoneth, as though He had been the 
meanest slave, and wrapping the towel round His waist. Then pouring water 
into the large copper basin with whicli an Oriental house is always provided, 
He began without a word to wash His disciples’ feet, and wipe them dry with 
the towel which served Him as a girdle. Awe and shame kept them silent 
until He came to Peter, whose irrepressible emotions found vent in the sur- 
prised, half-indigpiant question, “Lord, dost Tho/i seek to wash wy feet?” 
Thou, the Son of Q-od, the King of Isracd, who hast the words of eternal 
life — Thou, whose feet Oriental kings should anoint with their costliest spike- 
nard, and penitents bathe in precious tears — dost Thou wash Peter’s feet ? It 
was the old dread and self-depre- 
ciation which, more than three 
years before, had prompted the 
cry of the rude fisherman of 
Galilee, “ Depart from me, for I 
am a sinful man, 0 Lord;”^ it 
was the old self-will which, a 
year before, had expressed itself 
in the self-confident dissuasion of 
the elated Man of Eock — “ That 
be far from Thee, Lord ; this shall 
not happen unto Thee.”® Gently 
recognising what was good in His impetuous follower’s ejaculation, Jesus calmly 
tells him that as yet he is too immature to understand the meiining of His 
actions, though the day should come when tlieir significance should dawn 
upon him. But Peter, obstinate and rash — as though he felt, e\'en more than 
his Lord, the greatness of Him that ministered, and the meanness of him to 
whom the service would be done — persisted in his opjiosition : “ Kever, never, 
till the end of time,”® ho impetuously exclaims, “ shalt Thou wash my feet!” 
But then Jesus revealed to him the dangerous self-assertion which lurked in this 
false humility. “ If I wash thee not, thou hast no share with me.” Alike, thy 
self-conceit and thy self-disgust must be laid aside if thou wouldost be mine. 
My follower must accept my will, even when he least can comprehend it, even 
when it seems to violate his own conceptions of what I am. That calm word 
changed the whole current of thought and feeling in the warm-hearted pas- 
sionate disciple. “ No share with Thee ? oh, forbid it. Heaven I Lord, not 
} See lu^a, p. 186. * See tupra, p. 388. ’ John xiii. 8. 
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my feet only, but also my hands and my head ! ” But no ; once more he must 
accept what Christ wills, not in his own way, but in Christ’s way. This total 
washing was not needed. The baptism of his initiation was over ; in that laver 
of regeneration he had been already dipped. Nothing more was needed than 
the daily cleansing from minor and freshly-contracted stains. The feet soiled 
with the clinging dust of daily sins, these must be washed in daily renovation ; 
but the heart and being of the man, these were already washed, were cleansed, 
were sanctified. “ Jesus saith to him. He that is bathed (X^Xov/iiTOs) hath no 
need save to wash (yi’faaOai) his feet, but is clean every whit. And ye are 
clean;” and then lie was forced to add with a deep sigh, “ but not all.” The 
last words were an allusion to His consciousness of one traitorous presence ; for 
Jle knew, what as yet t/ie^ knew not, that the hands of the Lord of Life had 
just washed the traitor’s feet. Oh, strange unfathomable depth of human 
infatuation and ingratitude! that traitor, with all the black and accursed 
treachery in his false heart, had seen, had known, had suffered it; had felt 
the touch of those kind and gentle hands, had been refreshed by the cleansing 
water, had seen that sacred head bent over his feet, stained as they yet were 
with that hun'ied secret walk which had taken him into the throng of sancti- 
monious murderers over the shoulder of Olivet. But for him there had been 
no purification in that lustral water ; neither was the devil within him 
exorcised by that gentle voice, nor the leprosy of his heart healed by that 
miracle-producing touch. 

The other Apostles did not at the moment notice that grievous exception 
— “but not all.” It may be that their consciences gave to all, even to 
the most faithful, too sad a cause to echo the words, with something of 
misgiving, to his own soul. Then Jesus, after having washed their feet, 
resumed His garments, and once more reclined at the meal. As He leaned 
there on His left elbow, John lay at His right, with his head quite close to 
Jesus’ breast. Next to John, and at the top of the next mat or cushion, would 
probably be his brother James ; and — as we infer from the few dptails of the 
meal — at the left of Jesus lay the Man of Kerioth, who may either have thrust 
himself into that position, or who, as the holder of the common purse, occupied 
a place of some prominence among the little band. It seems probable that 
Peter’s place was at the top of the next mat, and at the left of Judas. And 
as the meal began, Jesus taught them what His act had meant. Rightly, 
and with proper respect, they called Him " Master ” and “ Lord,” for so He 
was ; yet, though the Lord is greater than the slave, the Sender greater than 
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His Apostle, He their Lord and Master had washed their feet. It was a 
kind and gracious task, and such ought to be the nature of all their dealings 
with each other. He had done it to teach them humility, to teach them 
self-denial, to teach them love : blessed they if they learnt the lesson ! blessed 
if they learnt that the struggles for precedence, the assertions of claims, the 
standings upon dignity, the fondness for the mere exercise of authority, marked 
the tyrannies and immaturities of heatjiendom, and that the greatest Cliristian 
is ever the humblest. He should be cliief among them who, for the sake of 
others, gladly laid on himself the lowliest burdens, and sought for himself 
the humblest services. Again and again He warned them that they were 
not to look for earthly reward or earthly prosperity ; the throne, and the table, 
and the kingdom, and the many mansions were not of earth. ^ 

And then again the trouble of His spirit broke forth. He was speaking of 
those whom He had chosen ; He was not speaking of them all. Among the 
blessed company sat one who even then was drawing on his own head a 
curse. It had been so with David, whose nearest friend had become his 
bitterest foe; it was foreordained that it should be so likewise with David’s 
Son. Soon should they know with what full foreknowledge He had gone to 
all that awaited Him ; soon should they be able to judge that, just as the man 
who receives in Christ’s name His humblest servant receiveth Him, so the 
rejection of Him is the rejection of His Father, and that this rejection of the 
Living God was the crime which at this moment was being committed, and 
committed in their very midst. 

There, next or next but one to Him, hearing all these words unmoved, full of 
spite and hatred, utterly hardening his heart, and leaning the whole weight of his 
demoniac possession against that door of mercy which even now and even hero 
his Saviour would have opened to him, sat Judas, the false smile of hypocrisy on 
his face, but rage, and sliamc, and greed, and anguish, and treachery in his heart. 
The near presence of that black iniquity, the failure of even His pathetic lowliness 
to move or touch the man’s hideous purpose, troubled the human heart of Jesus 
to its imnost depths — wrung fi’om Him Ilis agony of yet plainer prediction, 
“Verily, verily, I say unto you, that one of you shall betray me !” That night 

even the best beloved, were to forsake Him, but it was not that; that night 
even the boldest>hearted was to deny Him with oaths, but it was not that nay, 
but one of them was to betray Him. Their hearts misgave them as they listened. 

* It ia probable that to find the full scope of what Josus taught on this occasion wo must combine (aa 
I liave done) Luke xxii, 24--30 with John xiii. 1 — 17 . 
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Already a deep unspeakable sadness had fallen over the sacred meal. Like the 
sombre and threatening crimson that intermingles with the colours of sunset, a 
dark omen seemed to be overshadowing them — a shapeless presentiment of evil 
— an unspoken sense of dread. If all their hopes were to be thus blighted — if 
at this very Passover, He for whom they had given up all, and who liad been 
to them aU in all, was indeed to be betrayed by one of themselves to an unfitted 
and ignominious end — if iJiis were possible, anything seemed possible. Their 
hearts were troubled. All their want of nobility, all their failure in love, all 
the depth of their selfishness, all the weakness of their faith — 

“ Evory evil thouglii they ever thought, 

And every evil word they ever said, 

And every evil thing they over did,” 

all crowded upon their memories, and made their consciences afraid. None of 
them seemed safe from anythiny, and each read his own self-distrust in his 
brother-disciple’s eye. And hence, at that moment of supreme sadness and 
almost despair, it was with lips that faltered and cheeks that paled, that each 
asked the humble question, “Lord, is it I?” Bettor always that question than 
“Is it he?” — better the penitent watchfulness of a self-condemning humility 
than the haughty Pharisaism of censorious pride. The very horror that breathed 
through their question, the very trustfulness which prompted it, involved their 
acquittal. Jesus only remained silent, in order that even then, if it were pos- 
sible, there might be time for Judas to repent. But Peter was unable to restrain 
his sorrow and his impatience. Eager to know and to prevent the treachery — 
unseen by Jesus — he made a signal to John to ask “who it was.”^ The head 
of John was close to Jesus, and laying it Avith affectionate trustfulness on his 
Master’s breast, he said in a whisper, “ Lord, who is it?”*^ The reply, given in 
a tone equally low, was heard by St. John alone, and confirmed the suspicions 
with which it is evident that the repellent nature of Judas had already inspired 
him. At Eastern meals all the guests eat with their fingers out of a common dish, 
and it is customary for one at times to dip into the dish a piece of the thin 
flexible cake of bread which is placed by each, and taking up with it a portion 
of the meat or rice in the dish, to hand it to another guest. So ordinary an 
incident of any daily meal would attract no notice whatever. Jesus handed to 
the traitor Apostle a “ sop ” of this kind, and this, as He told St. John, was the 

* John xiii. 24. 

* John xiii. 23. The impression made by this affectionate change of attitude may be seen from John 

Exi. 20 (ivfVfcrei', literally, “ fell back ”), and the change from “ bosom,” to arijeor, “ breast,” marks 

the eye-witness. 
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sign which should indicate to him, and possibly through him to St. Peter, which 
was the guilty member of the little band. And then He added aloud, in words 
which can have but one significance, in words the most awful and crushing 
that ever passed His lips, “ The Son of Man goeth indeed, as it is written of 
Him ; but woe unto that man by whom the Son of Man is betrayed ! It were 
good for that man if he had not been born!” “Words,” it has been well said, 
“of immeasurable ruin, words of immeasurable woe” — and the more terrible 
because uttered by the lips of immeasurable Love; words eapable, if any were 
capable, of revealing to the lost soul of the traitor all the black gulf of horror 
that was yawning before his feet. He must have known something of what 
had passed ; he may well have overheard some fnxgment of the conversation, or 
at least have had a dim consciousness tliat in some way it referred to him. 
He may even have been aware that when his hand met the hand of Jesus over 
the dish there was some meaning in the action. When the others were ques- 
tioning among themselves “which was the traitor?” he had remained silent 
in the defiant hardness of contempt or the sullen gloom of guilt ; but now — 
stung, it may be, by some sense of the slniddering horror with which the mere 
possibility of his guilt was regarded — he nerved himself for the shameful and 
shameless question. After aU the rest had sunk into sikmce, there grated upon 
the Saviour’s ear that hoarse untimely whisper, in all the bitterness of its defiant 
mockery — not asking, as the rest had asked, in loving reverence, “Lord, is it T ?” 
but with the cold formal title, “Rabbi, is it I?” Then that low unreproachful 
answer, “ Thou hast said,” scaled his guilt. The rest did not hear it ; it was 
probably caught by Peter and John alone; and Judas ate the sop which Jesus 
had given him, and after the sop Satan entered into him. As all the winds, on 
some night of storm, riot and howl through the rent walls of some desecrated 
shrine, so through the ruined life of Judas envy and avarice, and hatred and 
ingratitude, were rushing all at once. In that bewildering chaos of a soul 
spotted with mortal guilt, the Satanic had triumphed over the human ; in 
that dark heart earth and hell were thenceforth at one ; in that lost soul sin had 
conceived and brought forth death. “ What thou ai-t doing, do more quickly,” 
said Jesus to him aloud. He knew what the words implied, he know that they 
meant, “ Thy fell purpose is matured, carry it out with no more of these futile 
hypocrisies and meaningless delays.” Judas rose from the feast. The innocent- 
hearted Apostles thought that Jesus had bidden him go out and make purchases 
for to-morrow’s Passover, or give something out of the common store which 
should enable the poor to buy their Paschal lamb. And so from the lighted 
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room, from the holy banquet, from the blessed company, from the presence of 
his Lord, he went immediately out, and — ^as the beloved disciple adds, with a> 
shudder of dread significance letting the curtain of darkness fall for ever on that 
appalling figure — “ and if wan nighty 

We cannot tell with any certainty whether this took place before or after 
the institution of the Lord’s Supper — whether Judas partook or not of«those 
hallowed symbols. Nor can we tell whether at all, or, if at all, to what extent, 
our Lord conformed the minor details of His last supper to the half-joyous, 
half-mournful customs of the Paschal feast ,• nor, again, can we tell how far the 
customs of the Passover in that day resembled those detailed to us in the 
Kabbinic writings. Nothing could have been simpler than the ancient method 
of their commemorating their deliverance from Egypt and from the destroying 
angel. The central custom of the feast was the hasty eating of the Paschal 
lamb, with unleavened bread and bitter herbs, in a standing attitude, with loins 
girt and shoes upon the feet, as they had eaten hastily on the night of their 
deliverance. In this way the Passover is still yearly eaten by the Samaritans 
at the summit of Gerizim, and there to this day they will hand to the stranger 
the little olive-shaped moracl of unleavened bread, enclosing a green fragment of 
wild endive or some other bitter herb, which may perhaps resemble, except that 
it is not dipped in the dish, the very '^(ofiiov which Judas received at the hands 
of Christ. But even if the Last Supper was a Passover, we are told that the 
Jews had long ceased to cat it standing, or to observe the rule wliich forbade 
any guest to leave the house till morning. They made, in fact, many radical 
distinctions between the Egyptian and the permanent Passover which was sub- 
sequently observed. The latter meal began by filling each guest a cup of wine, 
over which the head of the family pronounced a benediction. After this the 
hands were washed in a basin of water, and a table was brought in, on which 
were placed the bitter herbs, the unleavened bread, the charoseth (a dish made 
of dates, raisins, and vinegar), the Paschal lamb, and the flesh of the chagigah. 
The father dipped a piece of herb in the charoseth, ate it, with a benediction, 
and distributed a similar morsel to all. A second cup of wine was then poured 
out; the youngest present inquired the meaning of the Paschal night; the 
father replied with a full account of the observance ; the first part of the 
Hallel (Ps. cxiii., cxiv.) was then sung, a blessing repeated, a third cup of 
wine was drunk, grace was said, a fourth cup poured out, the rest of the Hallel 
(Ps. cxv. — cxviii.) sung, and the ceremony ended by the blessing of the song.^ 

^ See the admirable article on tbe “ Passover,” by Dr. Grinsburg, in Kitto’s Cyclopaedia^ 
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Some, no doubt, of the facts mentioned at the Last Supper may be brought 
into comparison with parts of this ceremony. It appears, for instance, that the 
aupper began with a benediction, and the passing of a cup of wine, which Jesus 
bade them divide among themselves, saying that He would not drink of tlie 
fruit of the vine until the kingdom of God should come.^ The other cup- 
passed round after supper — has been identified by some with the third cup, the 
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Cds hu-berachcih or “cup ol blessing of the Jewish ceremonial;^ and the hymn 
which was sung before the departure of the little company to Gethsemane has, 
with much probability, been supposed to be tlie second part of the great Hallel. 

The relation of these incidents ol the meal to the various Pasclial observances 
which we have detailed is, however, doubtful. What is not doubtful, and what 
lias the deepest interest for all Christians, is the establishment at this last 
supper of the Sacrament of the Eucharist. Of this we have no fewer than four 
accounts — 'the brief description of St. Paul agreeing in almost verbal exactness 
With those of the Synoptists. In each account avc clearly recognise the main 

‘ Luko ixii. 17. ’ 1 Cor. x. 16. 
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facts whicli St. Paul expressly tells us that “ he had received of the Lord — 
viz., that the Lord Jesus, on the same night in which He was betrayed, took 
bread ; and when He had given thanks. He brake it, and said, ‘ Take, eat ; this 
is my body which is broken for you ; this do in remembrance of me.’ After 
the same manner also He took the cup when He had supped, saying, ‘This 
cup is the New Testament in my blood; this do ye, as oft as ye drink* it, in 
remembrance of mo.’ ” ' Never since that memorable evening has the Church 
ceased to observe the commandment of her Lord ; ever since that day, from age 
to age, has this blessed and holy Sacrament been a memorial of the death of 
Christ, and a strengthening and refreshing of the soul by the body and blood, 
as the body is refreshed and strengthened by the bread and wine.^ 


* 1 Cor. xi. 23—25. 

- Tlio “ trausiiLstaiitiation and “sacramental*^ controversies which have raged for centuries round 
the Feast of Communion and Christian lovo are as heart-saddening as they are strange and needless. 
Tliey would never have arisen if it liad been sufficiently observed tliat it was a characteristic of Christ’s 
teiudiing to ado]>t the language of picture and of emotion. But to turn metaphor into fact, poetry into 
prose, rhetoric into logic, parable into systematic theology, is at once fatal and absurd. It was to warn us 
against such error that Jesus said so emphatically, “ JiS is the spirit that qnleheneth ; the flesh projiteth 
nothing : the words that I speak unto you, they are spiiit and they are life ** (John vi. 63J. 
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** So the All-Great were tin- All-Lo\iii^ too; 

So, through the thunder, eoiiies a human voice, 

Saying, ‘ A heart I made, a heart heats hen*.’ ” 

— — - R. Browning, Epistle of Karshish. 

0 sooner had Judas left tlio room, than, as though 
they had been relieved of some ghastly incubus, 
the spirits of the little company revived. The 
presence of that haunted soul lay with a weight of 
horror on the heart of his Master, and no sooner 
had he depaided than the sadness of the feast seems 
to have been sensibly relieved. The solemn exulta- 
tion which dilated the soul of their Lord — that 
joy like the sense of a boundless sunlight behind 
the earth-born mists — communicated itself to the spirits 
of His followers. The dull clouds caught the sunset 
colouring. In sweet and tender communion, perhaps 
two hours glided away at that quiet banquet. Now 
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it was that, conscious of the impending separation and fixed unalterably in 
His sublime resolve, He opened His heart to the little band of those who 
loved Him, and spoke among them those farewell discourses preserved for 
us by St. John alone, so " rarely mixed of sadness and joys, and studded with 
mysteries as with emeralds.” “Now,” He said, as though with a sigh of 
relief^ “ now is the Son of Man glorified, and Hod is glorified in Him.’** The 
hour of that glorification — the glorification which was to be won through 
the path of humility and agony — was at hand. The time which remained for 
Him to be with them was short ; as He had said to the Jews, so now He said 
to them, that whither He was going they could not come. And in telling them 
this, for the first and last time. He calls them “ little children.” In that 
company weie Peter and John, men whose words and deeds should thenceforth 
influence the wliole world of man until the end — ^men who should become the 
patron saints of nations — in whose honour cathedrals should be built, and from 
wliom cities should be named ; yet their gi*eatness was but a dim, faint reflection 
from Ilis risen glory, and a gleam caught from that spirit which Ho would 
send. Apart from Him they were nothing, and less than nothing — ignorant 
Galilman fishermen, unknown and unheard of beyond their native village — 
having no intellect and no knowledge save that He had thus regarded them as 
His “little children.” And though they could not follow Him whither He 
went, yet Tie did not say to them, as He had said to the Jews,^ that they 
should seek Him and not find Him. Nay, more. He gave them a new com- 
mandment, by which, walking in His steps, and being knoAvn by all men as 
His disciples, they should find Him soon. That new commandment was that 
they should love one another. In one sense, indeed, it was not new.® Even 
in the law of Moses (Lev. xix. 18 ), not only had there been room for the 
precept, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,” but that precept had even 
been regarded by wise Jewish teachers as cardinal and inclusive — ^as “the royal 
law according to the Scripture,” as “the message from the beginning.”® And 
yst, as St. John points out in his Epistle, though in one sense old, it was in 
another wholly new — ^new in the new prominence given to it — new in the new 
motives by which it was enforced — new because of the new example by which 
it was recommended — new from the new influence which it was henceforth 
destined to exercise. It was Love, as the test and condition of discipleship, 

' John vii. 34; viii. 21. 

* And it is observable that the word used is icaiy6f, recens (“fresh”), not navus (“new”). 

^ James ii. 8; 1 John iii. 11. 
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Love as greater than even Faith and Hope, Love as the fulfilling of the 
Law.' 

At this point St. Peter interposed a question. Before Jesus entered on a 
new topic, he wished for an explanation of something which he had not under- 
stood. Why was there this farewell aspect about the Lord’s discourse ? “ Lord, 
whither goest thou ?” 

“ Whither I go thou canst not follow me now, but thou shalt follow me 
afterwards.” 

Peter now understood that death was meant, but why could he not also die ? 
was he not as ready as Thomas to say, “ Let us also go that we may die with 
Him?”® “ Lord, why cannot I follow thee now ? I will lay dowm my life for 
thy sake.” 

Why ? Our Lord might have answered. Because the heart is deceitful above 
all things ; because thy want of deep humility deceives thee ; because it is 
hidden, even from thyself, how much there still is of cowardice and self-seeking 
in thy motives. But He would not deal thus with the noble-hearted yet 
weak and impetuous Apostle, whose love was perfectly sincere, though it did 
not stand the test. He spares him all reproach ; only very gently He repeats 
the question, “Wilt thou lay down thy life for my sake? Verily, verily, I 
say unto thee. The cock shall not crow till thou hast denied me thiice ! ” 
Already it was night ; ere the dawn of that fatal morning shuddered in the 
eastern sky — before the cock-crow, uttered in the deep darkness, prophesied that 
the dawn was near — Jesus would have begun to lay down Ilis life for Peter 
and for all who sin ; but already by that time Peter, unmindful even of this 
warning, should have thrice repudiated his Lord and Saviour, thrice have 
rejected as a calumny and an insult the mere imputation that he even knew 
Him. All that Jesus could do to save him from the agony of this moral 
humiliation — ^by admonition, by tenderness, by prayer to His Heavenly Father 
— He had done. He had prayed for him that his faith might not finally 
fad.® Satan indeed had obtained permission to sift them all ' as wheat, and, in 


I For life, with all it yields of joy ami woe, 

And hope and fear— believe the aged friend — 

Is just our chance o’ the pri7.o of loarniiio: lovo. 

How love might bo, bath been indeed, and is ; 

And that we hold henceforth to the uttermost 
Such prize, despite the envy of the world, 

And having gained truth, keep truth ; that is all.” 

K. Browning, A JJeath U (he Desn t. 

* Luko xxii. 31. C£. Amos. ix. 9, 


9 John ri. 16. 


* Luko xxii. 32, iK\t[rp, “fail utterly.” 
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spite of all his self-confidence, in spite of all his protested devotion, in spite of 
all his imaginary sincerity, he should be but as the chaff. It is remarkable 
that in the parallel passage of St. Luke occurs the only instance recorded in the 
Gospel of our Lord having addressed Simon by that name of Peter which He 
had Himself bestowed. It is as though He meant to renaind the Man of Bock 
that his strength lay, not in himself, but in that good confession which h6 once 
had uttered. And yet Christ held out to him a gracious hope. He should 
repent and return to the Lord wliorn he should deny, and, when that day should 
come, J esus bade him show that truest and most acceptable proof of penitence — 
the strengthening of others. And if his fall gave onl}'^ too terrible a significance 
to his Saviour’s warnings, yet his repentance nobly fulfilled those consolatory 
prophecies; and it is most interesting to find that the very word which Jesus 
had used to him recurs in his Epistle in a connection which shows how deeply 
it had sunk into his soul.’ 

But Jesus wished His Apostles to feel that the time was come when all was 
to be very different from the old spring-tide of their happy mission days in 
Galilee. Then He had sent them forth without purse or scrip or sandals, 
and yet they had lacked nothing. But the purse and the scrip were needful now 
— even the sword might become a fatal necessity — and therefore “he that hath 
no sword, let him sell his garment and buy one.” The very tone of the expression 
showed that it was not to be taken in strict literalness. It was our Lord’s custom 
— ^because His words, which were spoken for all time, were intended to be fixed 
as goads and as nails in a sure place — ^to clothe His moral teachings in the 
form of vivid metaphor and searching paradox. It was His object now to warn 
them of a changed condition, in which they must expect hatred, neglect, 
opposition, and in which even self-defence might become a paramount duty; 
but, as though to warn them clearly that He did nof mean any immediate effort 
— as though beforehand to discourage any blow struck in defence of that life 
which He willingly resigned — He added that the end was near, and that in 
accordance with olden prophecy He should be numbered with the transgressors.® 
But as usual the Apostles carelessly and ignorantly mistook His words, seeing in 
them no spiritual lesson, but only the barest and baldest literal meaning. “ Lord, 
behold here are two swords,” was their almost childish comment on Has words. 
Two swords ! — as though tliat were enough to defend from physical violence 
His sacred life ! as though that were an adequate provision for Him who, at a 
word, might have commanded more than twelve legions of angels ! as though 
‘ Luke xxii. 32. Cf. 1 Pet. v. 10. » Luke xxii. 37. 
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such feeble might, wielded by such feeble hands, could save Him from the banded 
hate of a nation of His enemies ! “ It is enough,” He sadly said. It was not 

needful to pursue the subject; the subsequent lesson in Gethsemane would 
unteach them their weak misapprehensions of His words. He dropped the 
subject, and waiving aside their proffered swords, proceeded to that tenderer 
task of consolation, about which He had so many things to say. » 

He bade them not bo troubled ; they believed, and their faith should find 
its fruition. He was but leaving them to prepare for them a home in the many 
mansions of His Father’s house. They knew whither He was going, and they 
knew the way. 

“ Lord, we know not whither thou goest, and how can we know the way ? ” 
is the perplexed answer of the melancholy Thomas. 

“ I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life,” answered Jesus ; “ no man cometh 
unto the Father but by me. If ye had known me, ye should have known my 
Father also ; and from henceforth ye know Him, and have seen Him.” 

Again came one of those naive interruptions — so faithfully and vividly 
recorded by the Evangelist — which yet reveal such a depth of incapacity to 
understand, so profound a spiritual ignorance after so long a course of divine 
training.^ And we may well be thankful that the simplicity and ignorance of 
these Apostles is thus frankly and humbly recorded; for nothing can more 
powerfully tend to prove the utter change which must have passed over their 
spirits, before men so timid, so caraal, so Judaic, so unenlightened, could be 
transformed into the Apostles whose worth we know, and who — inspired by the 
facts which they had seen, and by the Holy Spirit who gave them wisdom 
and utterance — became, before their short lives were ended by violence, the 
mightiest teachers of the world. 

“Lord, show us the Father,” said Philip of Bethsaida, “and it sufficeth 
\is!” 

“ Show us the Father ! ” What then did Philip expect ? Some earth-shaking 
epiphany ? Some blinding splendour in the heavens ? Had he not yet learnt 
that He who is invisible cannot be seen by mortal eyes ; that the finite cannot 
attain to the vision of the Infinite ; tliat they who would see God must see no 
manner of similitude ; that His awful silence can only be broken to us through 

’ It is almost iieedloss to remark huw utterly inconsistent are some of the modem theories about the 
'‘tendency” origin of St. John’s Gospel with the extraordinary vividness and insight into character 
displayed by this narrative. If tliis discourse, and the incidents wliich accompanied it, were otherwise 
than real, the obscure Gnostic who is supposed to have invented it must have been one of the greatest 
and most spintually-mindod men of genius whom the world has over seen ! 
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the medium of human voices. His being only comprehended by means of the 
things that He hath made ? And had he wholly failed to discover that for 
these three years he had been walking with God ? that neither he, nor any 
other mortal man, could ever know more of God in this world than that which 
should bo . revealed of Him by “ the only-begotten Son which is in the bosom 
of the Father?” 

Again there was no touch of anger, only a slight accent of pained surprise 
in the quiet answer, “ Have I been so long with you, and yet hast thou not 
known me, Philip? He that hath seen me hath seen the Father, and how 
sayest thou then, Show us the Father?” 

And then appealing to His words and to His works as only possible by the 
indwelling of His Father, He proceeded to unfold to them the coming of the 
Holy Ghost, and how that Comforter dwelling in them should make them one 
with the Father and with Him. 

But at this point Judas Lebbajus had a difficulty.^ He had not understood 
that the eye can only see that which it possesses the inherent power of seeing. 
He could not gmsp the fact that God can become visible to those alone the 
eyes of whose understanding are open so that they can discern spiritual things. 
“Lord, how is it,” he asked, “that thou wilt manifest thyself unto us, and not 
to the world?” 

The difficulty was exactly of the same kind as Philip’s had been — the total 
inability to distinguish between a physical and a spiritual manifestation ; and 
without formally removing it, Jesus gave them all, once more, the true clue to 
the comprehension of His words — that God lives with them that love Him, 
and that the proof of love is obedience. For all further teaching He referred 
them to the Comforter whom He was about to send, w'ho should bring all things 
to their remembrance. And now He breathes upon them His blessing of peace, 
meaning to add but little more, because Ilis conflict with the prince of this world 
should now begin. 

At this point of the discourse there was a movement among the little 
company. “Arise,” said Jesus, “let us go hence.” 

They rose from the table, and united their voices in a hymn which may 
well have been a portion of the Ilallel, and not improbably the 115th to 
the 118th Psalm. What an imperishable interest do these Psalms derive 
from such an association, and how full of meaning must many of the verses 
have been to some of them ! With what intensity of feeling must they have 

> John xiv. 22. 
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joined in singing sucli words as these — “ The sorrows of death compassed me, the 
pains of hell gat hold upon me ; I found trouble and sorrow. Then called I 
upon the name of the Lord; 0 Lord, I beseech thee, deliver my soul;” or 
again, “What shall I render unto the Lord for all His benefits toward me? I 
will take the cup of salvation, and call upon the name of the Lord;” or once 
again, “ Thou hast thrust sore at me that I might fall : but the Lord helped 
me. Tlie Lord is my strength and my song, and is become my salvation. The 
stone which the builders rcfu.sed is become the head-stone in the comer. This 
is the Lord’s doing ; it is marvellous in our eyes.” 

Before they started for their moonlight walk to the Garden of Gethsemane, 
perhaps while yet they stood around their Lord when the Hallel was over. He 
once more spoke to them. First He told them of the need of closest union 
with Him, if they would bring forth fruit, and be saved from destruction. 
He clothed this lesson in the allegory of “ the Vine and the Branches.” There 
is no need to find any immediate circumstance which suggested the metaphor, 
beyond the “ fruit of the vine ” of which they had been partaking ; but if any 
were required, we might suppose that, as He looked out into the night. He saw 
the moonlight silvering the leaves of a vine which clustered round the latticed 
window, or ialling on the colossal golden vine which wreathed one of the Temple 
gates. But after impressing this truth in the vivid form of parable. He showed 
them how deep a source of joy it would be to them in the persecutions which 
awaited them from an angry world ; and then in fuller, plainer, deeper language 
than He had ever used befoi'e. He told them that, in spite of all the anguish 
with which they contemplated the coming separation from Him, it was actually 
better for them that His personal presence should be withdrawn in order that 
His spiritual presence might be yet nearer to them than it ever had been before. 
This would be effected by the coming of the Holy Ghost, when He who was 
now %oith them should be ever in them. The mission of that Comforter should 
be to convince ' the world of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment ; and He 
should guide them into all tmth, and show them things to come. “He sball 
glorify me ; for He shall receive of mine, and show it unto you.” And now 
He was going to His Father; a little while, and they should not see Him; and 
again a little while, and they should see Him. 

The uncertainty as to what He meant carried the disciples once more to 
questions among themselves during one of the solemn pauses of His discourse. 


* John xrL 8, “ he shall conTinco.” Cf> John viu. 9, 46; Jude 15, ^ 
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They would gladly have asked Him, but a deep awe was upon their spirits, and 
they did not dare. Already they had several times broken the current of His 
thoughts by questions which, though He did not reprove them, had evidently 
grieved Him by their emptiness, and by the misapprehension which tliey showed 
of aU that He sought to impress upon them. So their whispered questioning 
died away into silence, but their Master kindly came to their relief. This, 
He told them, was to be their brief hour of anguish, but it was to be followed 
by a joy of which man could not rob them ; and to that joy there need bo 
no limit, for whatever might be their need they had but to ask the Father, and 
it should be fulfilled.^ To that Father who Himself loved them, for their belief 
in Him — ^to that Father, from whom He came, lie was now about to return. 

The disciples were deeply grateful for these plain and most consoling words. 
Once more they were unanimous in expressing their belief that He came forth 
from 3od. But Jesus sadly checked their enthusiasm. Ilis words had been 
meant to give them peace in the present, and courage and hope for the future ; 
yet He knew and told them that, in spite of all that tiny said, the hour was 
now close at hand when they should all be scattered in selfish terror, and leave 
Him alone — yet not alone, because the Fatlier was with Him. 

And after these words He lifted up His eyes to heaven, and uttered His 
great High-Priestly prayer ; first, that His Father would invest His voluntary 
humanity with the eternal glory of which He had emptied Himself when Hi' 
took the form of a servant; next, that Ho would keep through His own name 
these His loved ones who had walked with Him in the w'orld r and thi'ii that 
He would sanctify and make perfect not these alone, but all the myriads, all the 
long generations, whieh should hereafter believe through tlu'ir woi'd. 

And when the tones of this divine prayer were hushed, they left the guest- 
chamber, and stepped into the moonlit silence of the Orii'iital night. 

' It is one of several raimite coiucidoiices (unavoidably obliterafotl in llio Eii^disli version) \vlii(*h sliow 
how uniformly our Lord claimed His divine origin, tliat whoroas Ho used the word alru, “polo,” of all 
o</(ter prayers to God — being the word used of piditions to one ulio is sujM'rioi* — the word He uses fo 
describe His own prayers is ipuru, “ rogo/' which is (strictly speaking) tlie rctpiest of an cfpial from an 
equaL Agfain, when Ho bids His disciples believe on Him (John xiv. li, the phrase used is iri(TTfim €is, 
which never occurs elsewhere except of God, whereas the ordinary belief and trust iu man is expressed by 
irnTTc^w, with the dative (John i. 12; ii. 2J; Matt, xviii. 6). Again, wlum H(> speaks of God as His Father 
the phrase always is 6 “the father,” or & “my father;” but when He speaks of Hod as our Fat Inn*, tlio 
word has no article. This is most strikingly seen in John xx. 17, aya^aiuu irph^ rhu irurcpa nov kuI irartpa. 
vfAWy ascend to the Father of me, and Father of you; ” where, as St. Augustine truly remarks, ^ou 
aitPatrem nostnivi; aliter ergo meum, aliter ve.struin ; natiira mciim, gratia vestrimi ” (Tract, exxi.). “!Nos 
l)er ilium,” says Bengel, “ illo singularissime et primo.” 

* The E. V. misses the difference of tense and meaning iu John x\li. 12, ir-f)povr, conseit'vabaiii I was 
keeping ”) ; cuatodivi (“ I guarded ”). 
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CIIAPTEK LVII. 

GETHSEMANE THE AGONY AND THE ARREST. 


“ Non moiHem horruit siinplicitor . , . poccata voro nostra, quorum onus illi erat impositum, Stta 

ingente mole cum premebaut.” * — Calvin {ad Matt, iulyi, 37). 


HEIR way led them through one of the city gates — 
probably that which then coi'responded to the present 
gate of St. Stephen — down the steep sides of the 
ravine, across the wady of the Kidi’on,** which lay a 
hundred feet below, and up the green and quiet sloi)e 


* “He did not shudder at mere death; but our sins, of whicli the 
burden had lx?eii laid on Him, were cinishing Him with their vast weight.” 

" Tlie Kidron is a ravine rather than a brook. No water runs in it 
except occasionally, aftor unusually hea^T” riuns. Nor can we see any special 
significance — any “ patlietic fallacy ” — ^in the name Kidron, as though it meant 
(Stier, vii. 220^ “ the dark brook in the deep valley,” with allusion to David’s 
humiliation (1 Kings xv. 13), and idolatrous abominations (2 Kings xxiii. 4, &c.\ 
and tlio fact that it was a kind of sower for the Temple refuse. “There,” 
says Stier, “-surrounded by such memorials and typical allusions, the 
descends into the dust of humiliation and anguish, as His glorification had 
taken place upon the top of the mountain.” This attempt to see more in tlio 
words of the Go.spel than they can fairly be supposed to convey would soon lead to all the elaborate 
mysticism and trill ing of Rabbinic exegesis. 
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beyond it. To one who has visited the scene at that very season of the 
year and at that very hour of the night— who has felt the solemn hush 
of the silence even at this short distance from the city wall— who has 
seen the deep s^dows flung by the great boles of the ancient olive-trees, 
and the chequering of light that falls on the sward through their moonlight- 
silvered leaves, it is more easy to realise the awe which crept over those few 
Galilseans, as in almost unbroken silence, with something perhaps of secrecy, 
and with a weight of mysterious dread brooding over their spirits, they follovred 



the midnight to the familiar Garden of Gethseniane." It was a last warning 
to the disciples in general, to St. Peter in particular. It may bo that the 
dimness, the silence, the desertion of their position, the dull echo of tlieir 
footsteps, the stealthy aspect which their movements wore, the agonising sense 
that treachery was even now at work, w'ore beginning already to produce an 
icy chill of cowardice in their hearts ; sadly did J(;sus turn and say to them 

* Luke zxii. 39. ® Matt. xx\'i. 31 — 35; Mark xiv. 27 — 31. 
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that on that very night they should all be offended in Him— all find their 
connection with Him a stumbling-block in their path — and the old prophecy 

should be fulfilled, “ I will smite the 



shepherd, and the sheep sliall be 
scattered abroad.” And yet, in spite 
of all, as a shepherd would' He go 
before them, leading the way to 
Galilee.^ They all repudiated the 
possibility of such an abandonment 
of their Lord, and Peter, touched 
aheady by this apparent distrust of 
his stability, haunted perhaps by 
some dread lest Jesus felt any doubt 
of /liin, was loudest and most em- 
phatic in his denial. Even if all 
should be ofiended, yet never would 
he be offended. Was it a secret mis- 
giving in his own heart which made 
his assevemtion so prominent and so 


THE OAKDEN OF OETHSEMANE, FROM THE SLOPES OF OLIVET. 


strong? Not even the repetition of the former warning, that, ere the cock 
should crow, he would thrice have denied his Lord, could shake him from his 


^ Zeeb. xiii. 7 ; Matt. xxvi. 32. 
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positive assertion that even the necessity of death itself should never drive him 
to such a sin. And Jesus only listened in mournful silence to vows which 
should so soon he scattered into air. 

So they came to Gethsemane, which is about half a mile from the city walls. 
It was a garden or orchard,* marked probably by some slight enclosure ; and 
as it had been a place of frequent resort for Jesus and His followers, Ve may 
assume that it belonged to some friendly owner. The name Gethsemane 
means “ the oil-press,” and doubtless it was so called from a press to crush 
the olives yielded by the countless trees from which the hill derives its desig- 
nation. Any one who has rested at noonday in the gardens of En>gannim 
or Nazareth in spring, and can recall the pleasant shade yielded by the inter- 
laced branches of olive and pomegranate, and fig and myrtle, may easily imagine 
what kind of spot it was. The traditional site, venerable and beautiful as it is 
from the age and size of the grey gnarled olive-trees, of which one is still 
known as the Tree of the Agony, is perhaps too public — ^being, as it always 
must have been, at the angle formed by the two paths which lead over the 
summit and shoulder of Olivet — to be regarded as the actual spot. It was 
more probably one of the secluded hollows at no great distance from it which 
witnessed that scene of awful and pathetic mystery.^ But although the exact 
spot cannot be determined with certainty, the general position of Gethsemane 
is clear, and then as now the chequering moonlight, the grey leaves, the dark 
brown trunks, the soft greensward, the ravine with Olivet towering over it to 
the eastward and Jerusalem to the west, must have been the main external 
features of a place which will be regarded with undying interest while Time 
shall be, as the place where the Saviour of mankind entered alone into the 
Valley of the Shadow. 

Jesus knew that the awful hour of His deepest humiliation had arrived 
— that from this moment till the utterance of that great ciy with which He 
expired, nothing remained for Him on earth but the torture of physical pain 
and the poignancy of mental anguish. All that the human frame can tolerate 
of suffering was to be heaped upon His shrinking body; every misery that 
cniel and crushing insult can inflict was to weigh heavy on His soul ; and in 

' Kvxos, “ a garden ” (John xviii. I ); x®/’*'"", “ a place ” (Matt, xxvl 36). 

* It is usually argued that the eight old time-hallowed olive-trees cannot reach baek to the time of 
Christ, because Titus cut down the trees aU round the city. This argument is not decisive; but still 
it is more probable that those trees are only the successors and descendants of those which have always 
given its name to the sacred hill. It is quite certain that Cethsemane must have been near this spot, and 
the tradition which fixes the site is very old. 
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He said to the majority, ‘‘while I go there and pray.” Leaving them to sleep 
on the grass, each wrapped in his outer garment, He took witli Him Peter 
and James and John, and went about a stone’s-throw farther. It was well 
that Peter should face all that was involved in allegiance to Christ : it was 
well that James and John should know what was that cup which they had 
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desired pre-eminently to drink. But soon even the society of these chosen and 
trusted ones was more than He could bear. A grief beyond utterance, a 
struggle beyond endurance, a horror of great darkness, a giddiness and stupefac- 
tion of soul overmastered Him, as with the sinking swoon of an anticipated 
death. ^ It was a tumult of emotion which none must see. “My soul,” He 
said, “is full of anguish, even unto death. Stay here and keep Watch.” 
Keluctantly He tore Himself away from their sustaining tenderness and 
devotion,^ and retired yet farther, perhaps out of the moonlight into the 
shadow. And there, until slumber overpowered them, they were conscious of 
how dreadful was that paro.vysm of prayer and suffering through which He 
passed. They saw Him sometimes on His knees, sometimes outstretched in 
prostrate supplication upon the damp ground;® they heard snatches of the 
sounds of murmured anguish in which His humanity pleaded with the divine 
wU of His Father. The actual words might vary, but the substance was the 
same throughout. “Abba, Father, all things are possible unto Thee; take 
away this cup from me ; nevertheless, not what I will, but what Thou wilt.”^ 
And that prayer in all its infinite reverence and awe was heard;® that strong 
crying and those tears were not rejected. We may not intrude too closely into 
this scene. It is shrouded in a halo and a mystery into which no footstep 
may penetrate. We, as we contemplate it, are like those disciples — our senses 
are confused, our jjerceptions are not clear. We can but enter into their 
amazement and sore distress. Half waking, half oppressed with an irresistible 
weight of troubled slumber, they only felt that they were dim witnesses of an 
unutterable agony, far deeper than anything which they could fathom, as it 
far transcended all that, even in our purest moments, we can pretend to under- 
stand. The place seems haunted by jjresences of good and evil, struggling in 
mighty but silent contest for the eternal victory. They see Him, before whom 
the demons had fied in howling terror, lying on His face upon the grouml. 
They hear that voice wailing in murmurs of broken agony, which had com- 
manded the wind and the sea, and they obeyed Him. The great drops of 

* Matt. xxvi. 37; Mark xiv. 33. Cf. Job xviii. 20; Ps. cxvi. 11. See Pearson, On the Creed, Ari. 
iv. n. It is remarkable fl'at this verse (Matt. xrsn. 38), and John xii. 27, are the only passages where 
Jesus used the word “ ‘lonl ” or “• principle of life,” of Himself. 

* Luke xxii. 41. Of. Acts xxi. 1. 

’ Luke xxii. 41. Matt. xxvi. 39. 

* Hothing, as Dean Alford remarks, could prove more decisively the insignificance of the letter in 
comparison with the spirit, than the fact that the three Evangelists vary in the actual expression of th* 
prayer. 

* Hel). V. 7. 
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anguish which drop from Him in the deathful struggle, look to them like 
heavy gouts of blood. Under the dark shadows of the trees, amid the inter- 
rupted moonlight, it seems to them that there is an angel with Him, who 
supports His failing strength, who enables Him to rise victorious from those 
first prayers with nothing but the crimson traces of that bitter struggle upon 
His brow. 

And whence came all this agonised failing of heai-t, this fearful amazement, 
this horror of great darkness, this passion which almost brought Him down to 



oLiVE-rnF.ss. 


the grave before a single pang liad been inflicted upon Him- — which forced 
from Him the sweat that stretmicd like drops of blood — wliieh almost j>rostrated 
body, and soul, and spirit with one final blow ? Was it the mere dread of 
death — ^the mere effort and determination to face that which He foreknow in 
all its dreadfulness, but from wdiich, nevertheless, His soul recoiled ? There have 
been those who have dared — I can scarcely write it without shame and sorrow 
to speak veiy slightingly about Gothsemane ; to regard that awful scene, from 
the summit of their ignorant presumption, with an almost contemptuous dislike 
^to speak as though Jesus had there shown a cowardly sensibility. Thus at 
the very moment when we should most wonder and admire, they 

“ Not even from the Holy One of Heaven 
Refrain their toiiguoH blasphemous.” * 

> Fs. xl. 13. 
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And yet, if no other motive influence them — ^if they merely regard Him as 
a Prophet prepaiing for a cruel death — if no sense of decency, no power of 
sympathy, restrain them from thus insulting even a Martyr’s agony at the 
moment when its pang was most intense — does not common &imess, does not 
the most ordinary historic criticism, show them how cold and false, if nothihg^ 
worse, must be the miserable insensibility which prevents them froni seeing^ 
that it could have been no mere dread of pain, no mere shrinking from death, 
which thus agitated to its inmost centre the pure and innocent soul of the Son; 
of Man? Could not even a child see how inconsistent would he such an 
hypothesis with that heroic fortitude which fifteen hours of subsequent sleepless- 
agony could not disturb — with the majestic silence before priest, and procurator, 
and king — with the endurance from which the extreme of torture could not 
wring one cry — with the calm and infinite ascendency which overawed the 
hardened and worldly Eoman into involuntaiy respect — with the undisturbed 
supremacy of soul which opened the gates of Paradise to the repentant male- 
factor, and breathed compassionate forgiveness on the apostate priests? The 
Son of Man humiliated into prostration by the mere abject fear of death, which 
trembling old men, and feeble maidens, and timid boys — a Polycaiq), a Blandina, 
an Attains — ^have yet braved without a sigh or a shudder, solely through faith 
in His name ! Strange that He should be thus insulted by impious tongues, 
who brought to light that life and immortality from whence came the 

“ Riieiidi 

In foTTUin mens prona viris, animacque eapacos 

Mortis, et ignaviim roditurao parcere vitao 

The meanest of idiots, the coarsest of criminals, have advanced to the scaffold 
without a tremor or a sob, and many a bminless and brutal murderer has 
mounted the ladder witli a firm step, and looked round upon a yelling mob 
with an unflinching countenance. To adopt the commonplace of orators, 
“ There is no passion in the mind of man so weak but it mates and master 
the fear of death. Eevenge triumphs over death; love slights it; honour 
aspireth to it ; grief flieth to it ; fear pre-occupateth it. A man would die, 
though he were neither valiant nor miserable, only upon a weariness to do the 
same thing so oft over and over. It is no less worthy to observe how little 
alteration in good spirits the approaches of death make : for they appe^ to be 
the same men till the last instant.” It is as natural to die as to be bom. The 

’ Luc. Phars. i. 465. “ Oonraj^ of heroes ready to rush upon the sword, and spirits largo enough for 
death, and the slothfnlness of sparing a life that will return.” 
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Ohris'cian hardly needs to be told that it was no such vulgar fear which forced 
from his Saviour that sweat of blood. No, it was something infinitely more 
than this : infinitely more than the highest stretch of our imagination can 
realise. It was something far deadlier than death. It was the burden and the 
mystery of the world’s sin which lay heavy on His heart ; it was the tasting, in 
the divine humanity of a sinless life, the bitter cup which sin had poisoned ; 
it was the bowing of Godhead to endure a stroke to which man’s apostacy 
had lent such frightful possibilities. It was the sense, too, of how virulent, 
how frightful, must have been the force of evil in the Universe of God which 
could render necessary so infinite a sacrifice. It was the endurance, by the 
perfectly guiltless, of the worst malice which human hatred could devise; it 
was to experience in the bosom of perfect innocence and perfect love, all that 
was detestable in human ingiiititude, all that was pestilent in human hypocrisy, 
all that was cruel in human rage. It was to brave the last triumph of 
Satanic spite and fury, uniting against His lonely head all the fiaming arrows 
of Jewish falsity and heathen corruption — the concentrated wrath of the rich 
and respectable, the yelling fury of the blind and brutal mob. It was to 
feel that His own, to whom He came, loved darkness rather than light — that 
the race of the chosen people could be wholly absorbed in one insane repulsion 
against infinite goodness and purity and love. 

Through all this lie passed in that hour during which, with a recoil of 
sinless horror beyond our caparity to conceive. He Ibretasted a wors(! bitterness 
than the worst bitterness of death. And after a time — victorious ind(H'd, but 
weary almost to fainting, like His ancestor Jacob, with the struggle of those 
supplications — He came to seek one touch of human support and human 
.sympathy from the chosen of the chosen — His tlircc Apostles. Alas! lie 
found them sleeping. It Avas an hour of fear and peril ; yet no certainty of 
danger, no love for Jesus, no feeling for His unspeakable dejection, had sufficed 
to hold their eyes waking. Their grief, their weariness, their intense excite- 
ment, had sought relief in heavy slumber. Even Peter, after all bis impetuous 
promises, lay in deep sleep, for his eyes were heaAy. “Simon, sleepest thou?” 
was aU He said. As the sad I’eproachful sentence fell on their ears, and startled 
them from their slumbers, “ Were ye so unable,” He asked, “ to watch with 
me a single hour ? Watch and pray that ye enter not into temptation.” And 
then, not to palliate their failure, but rather to point out the peril of it, “ The 
spirit,” He added, “ is willing, but the flesh is Aveak.” 

Once more He left them, and again, with deeper intensity, repeated the 
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same prayer as before, and* in a pause of His emotion came back to His 
disciples. But they had once more fallen asleep ; nor, when He awoke them, 
could they, in their heaviness and confusion, find anything to say to Him. 
Well might He have said, in the words of David, “ Thy rebuke hath broken my 
heart ; I am full of heaviness ; I looked for some to have pity on me, but there 
was no man, neither found I any to comfort me.” ^ ' 

For the third and last time — but now with a deeper calm, and a brighter 
serenity of that triumphant confidence which had breathed through the High- 
Priestly prayer — He withdrew to find His only consolation in communing with 
God. And there He found all that He needed. Before tlut hour was over He 
was prcpai'ed for the worst that Satan or man could do. He knew all that 
would befall Him; perhaps He had already caught sight of the irregular 
glimmering of lights as His pursuers descended from the Temple precincts. 
Yet there was no trace of agitation in Ilis quiet words when, coming a third 
time and finding them once more sleeping, “ Sleep on now,” He said, “ and take 
your rest. It is enough. The hour is come. Lo ! the Son of Man is being 
betrayed into the hands of sinners.” For all the aid that you can render, for 
all the comfort your sympathy can bestow, sleep on. But all is altered now. 
It is not I who now wish to break these your heavy slumbers. They will bo 
very rudely and sternly broken by others. “ Bise, then ; let us be going. Lo ! 
he that betrayeth me is at luind.”^ 

Yes, it was more than time to rise, for Avhile saints had slumbered sinners 
had plotted and toiled in exaggerated j)i*eparation. While they slept in their 
heavy anguish, the traitor had been very wakeful in his active malignity. More 
than two hours had passed since from the lighted chamber of their happy 
communion he had plunged into the night, and those hours had been very 
fully occupied. He had gone to the High Priests and Pharisees, agitating 
them and hurrying them on with his own passionate precipitancy ; and pai’tly 
perhaps out of genuine terror of Him with whom he had to deal, partly to 
enhance his own importance, had got the leading Jews to furnish him with 
a motley band composed of their own servants, of the Temple watch with their 
officere, and even with a part at least of the Eoman garrison from the Tower of 
Antonia, under the command of their tribune. They were going against One 
who was deserted and defenceless, yet the soldiers were armed with swords, and 

^ Ps. Ixix. 20. 

* It has been asked why St. John tells us nothing of the agony ? We do not know; but it may very 
likely have been because the story had already boon told as fully as it was known. Certainly t his silence 
did not spring from any notion that the agony was unworthy of Christ’s grandeur (see xil 27 ; xviii. 11)» 
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even the promiscuous throng had provided themselves with sticks. They were 
going to seize One who would make no attempt at flight or concealment, and 
the full moon shed its lustre on their unhallowed expedition ; yet, lest He 
should escape them in some limestone grotto, or in the deep shade of the 
olives, they carried lanterns and torches in their hands. It is evident that they 
made their movements as noiselessly and stealthily as possible ; but at night 
a d®6p stillness hangs over an Oriental city, and 
so large a throng could not move unnoticed. 

Already, as Jesus was awaking His sleepy disciples. 

His ears had caught in the distance the clank of 
swords, the tread of hurrying footsteps, the ill- 
suppressed tumult of an advancing crowd. He 
knew all that awaited Him; He knew that the 
quiet garden which He had loved, and where 
He had so often held happy intercourse with His 
disciples, was familiar to the traitor. Tho.se un- 
wonted and hostile sounds, that red glare of 
lamps and torches athwart the moonlit inter- 
spaces of the olive-yards, were enough to show 
that Judas had betrayed the secret of His retire- 
ment, and was even now at hand. 

And even as Jesus spoke the traitor himself 
appeared.^ Overdoing his part — acting in the 
too-hurried impetuosity of a crime so hideous that he dared not pause to 
think — he pressed forward into the enclosure, and was in front of all the 
rest.® “ Comrade,” said Jesus to him as he hurried ibrward, “ tlie crime 
for which thou art come The sentence seems to have been cut 

* Throughout the description of these scenes I liavo simply taken the four Gospel iiar rat Ives as ouo 

whole, and regarded them as supplemenling each other. It >vill be seen how (*asily, and without a single 
violent hypothesis, they fall into one Imrinonious, probable, and sinit)le narrative. Lange here adopts wliat 
seems to me to be the best order of sequence, llio faet that Judas gave the signal too early for his own 
puiqiose seems to follow from John xriii. 1? — 9 “ho wont out ”). Alford tliinks it “inconceivahle ’* 

that Judas had given his traitor-kiss before this scene; but his own arrangement will surely strike every 
careful reader as much more inconceivable. 

* Luke xxii, 47. 

^ Matt. xxvi. 50. Observe 'Eraipe (Malt. xxvi. 50), “ Comrade,” not “ friend ” as most versions 

wrongly translate it, Never, even in the ordinary conventionalities of life, would Christ use a tcunu wliiclr 
was not strictly true. Tliero is even sonictliing stem in the use of tralpc (cf. Matt. xx. 13; xxii. 12) 
Judas, in the striotest sense of the word, had been an iraTpos ; but as Aminoiiius says, & irmpos oh irdvTw. 
^l\os, ** The companion is not in all respects a friend.” 
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short by the deep agitation of His spirit, nor did Judas return any answer, 
intent only on giving to his confederates his shameful preconcerted signal. 
“He whom I kiss,” he had said to them, “the same is He. Seize Him at 
once, and lead Him away safely.” ^ And so, advancing to Jesus with his usual 
cold title of address, he exclaimed, “ Eabbi, Eabbi, hail ! ” and profaned the 
sacred cheek of his Master with a kiss of overacted salutation.* “ Judas,” said 
Jesus to him, with stern and sad reproach, “ dost thou betray the Son of Man 
with a kiss ? ” These words were enough, for they simply revealed the man 
to himself, by stating his hideous act in all its simplicity; and the method 
of his treachery was so unparalleled in its heinousness, so needless and spon- 
taneously wicked, that more words would have been superfluous. With feelings 
that the very devils might have pitied, the wretch slunk back to the door of 
the enclosure, towards which the rest of the crowd were now beginning to press. 

“Lord, shall we smite with the sword?” was the eager question of St. 
Peter, and the only other disciple provided with a weapon ; for, being within 
the garden, the Apostles were still unaware of the number of the captors.* 
Jesus did not at once answer the question ; for no sooner had He repelled 
the villainous falsity of Judas than He Himself stepped out of the enclosure to 
face His pursuers. Not flying, not attempting to hide Himself, He stood there 
before them in the full moonlight in His unarmed and lonely majesty, shaming 
by His calm presence their superfluous torches and superHuous arms. 

“Wliom are ye seeking?” He asked. 

The question was not objectless. It was asked, as St. John points out,* to 
secure His Apostles from all molestation ; and we may suppose also that it 
served to make all who were present the witnesses of His arrest, and so to 
prevent the possibility of any secret assassination or foul play. 

“ Jesus of Nazareth,” they answered. 

Their excitement and awe preferred this indirect answer, though if there 
could have been any doubt as to wdio the speaker was, Judas was there — the 
eye of the Evangelist noticed him, trying in vain to lurk amid the serried ranks 

* Mark xiv. 44. 

- Tho Kar€(pi\v(r€v, “closely kissed,” of Matt.xxvi. 49; Mark xiv. 45, as compared with the (piK-hc^iJ before, 
is clearly meant to imply a fervent kiss. Something of tho same kind seems to be intended by the “Rabbi! 
Rabbi!” of Mark xiv. 45. Kvpic, “Lord,” was the ordinary address of the Apostles to Christ; but the 
colder and feebler “ Rabbi ” seems to have been the title always used by Judas ^engel). Of. p. 605. 

® All tliis is obvious from the conlt^xt. Tlio place which, since the days of St. Helena, has been pointed 
out as tlio garden of Gethsemaue may or may not be the authentic site ; but there can be little doubt that 
the actual Krivos or had an enclosing wall. 

4 John xviii. 8. 
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of the crowd — ^to prevent any possible mistake which might have been caused 
by the failure of his premature and therefore disconcerted signal. 

“ I am He,”^ said Jesus. 

Those quiet words produced a sudden paroxysm of amazement and dread. 
That answer so gentle “ had in it a strength greater than the eastern wind, or 
the voice of thunder, for God was in that ‘ still voiee,’ and it struck them down 
to the ground.” Instances are not wanting in history in which the untroubled 
brow, the mere glance, the calm bearing of some defenceless man, has disanned 
and paralysed his enemies. The savage and brutal Gauls could not lift their 
swords to strike the majestic senator’s of Eome. “ I cannot slay Marius,” 
exclaimed the barbarian slave, flinging down his sword and flying headlong 
from the prison into which he had been sent to murder the aged hero.® Is 
there, then, any ground for the scoffing scepticism with which many have 
received St. John’s simple but striking narrative, that, at the words “I am 
He," a movement of contagious terror took place among the crowd, and, 
starting back in confusion, some of them fell to the ground ? Nothing surely 
was more natural. It must be remembered that Judas was among them ; that 
his soul was undoubtedly in a state of terrible perturbation ; that Orientals 
are specially liable to sudden panic; that fear is an emotion eminently sym- 
pathetic ; that most of them must have heard of the mighty miracles of Jesus, 
and that all were at any rate aware that He claimed to be a Prophet ; that 
the manner in which lie met this large multitude, which the alarms of Judas 
had dictated as essential to His capture, suggested the likelihood of some 
appeal to supernatural powers ; that they were engaged in one of those deeds 
of guilty violence and midnight darkness which paralyse the stoutest minds. 
When we bear this in mind, and when we remember too that on many occasions 
in His history the mere presence and word of Christ had sufficed to quell the 

' John xviii. 5. Ouo of tliose niinuto touches which so clearly mark the eye-witness — which are 
inexplicable on any other supposition, and which abound in the narrative of the beloved disciple. To give 
to the ‘*1 am Ho'’ any mystic signilicjiuco (Isa. xliii. 10, LXX. ; John viii, 28), as is done by Lange and 
others, seems unreasonable. 

2 Veil. Paterc. ii. 19. Other commentators adduce the further instances of M. Antonins (Val. Max. viii. 
9, 2), Probus, Pertinax, Teligny, stepson to Admiral Coligny, Bishop Stanislaus, &c. No one, so far as I 
have seen, quotes the instance of Avidius Cassius, who, springing to the door of his tent in night-dress, 
quelled a mutinous army by his mere presence. In the Talmud, seventy of the strongest Egyptians fall to 
the earth in attempting to bind Simeon, the brother of Joseph. Jeremy Taylor b^utifully says, “But 
there was a divinity upon Him that they could not seize Him at first, but as a wave climbing of a rock is 
beaten back and scattered into members; till falling down it creeps with gentle waitings, and kisses the feet 
of the stony mountain, and so encircles it : so the soldiers coming at first with a rude attempt, were twice 
repelled by the gloiy of His person, till they falling at His feet, were at last admitted to a seizure of 
His body.” {Life of Christ, HI. xv.) 
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fury of the multitude, and to keep Him safe in the midst of them,^ it liardly 
needs any recourse to miracle to account for the hict that these official marauders 
and their infamous guide recoiled from those simple words, “I am He,” as 
though the lightning had suddenly been flashed into their faces. 

While they stood 

<‘owering and struggling ^ 

there. He again asked 
them, “ Whom are ye 
seeking ? ” Again they 
replied, “ Jesus of Naza- 
reth,” “ I told you,” He 
answered, “ that I am 
He. If, then, ye are 
seeking me, let these go 


For He Himself 


had said in His prayer, 
“ Of those whom Thou 
hast given me have I 
lost none.” 

The words were a 
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signal to the Apostles that they could no longer render Him any service, and 
that they might now consult their own safety if they would. Hut when they 
saw that He meant to offer no resistance, that He was indeed about to 
surrender Himself to His enemies, some pulse of nobleness or of shame throbbed 
^ Luke iv. 30 ; John vii. 30 ; 59 ; x. 39 ; Mark xi. 18, 
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in the impetuous soul of Peter; and hopeless and useless as all resistance had 
now become, he yet drew his sword, and with a feeT)le and ill-aimed blow 
severed the ear of a man named Malchus, a servant of the High Priest. 
Instantly Jesus stopped the ill-timed and dangerous struggle. “Keturn 
that sword of thine into its place,” He said to Peter, “ for all they that take 
the sword shall perish with the sword;” and then He reproachfully asked 
His Kish disciple whether he really supposed that He could not escape 
if He would? whether the mere breathing of a prayer would not secure 
for Him — had He not voluntaidly intended to fulfil the Scriptures by 
drinking the cup which His Father had given Him — ^the aid, not of twelve 
timid Apostles, but of more than twelve legions of angels?”^ And then, 
turning to the soldiers who were holding Him, He said, “ Suffer ye thus 
far,”® and in one last act of miraculous mercy touched and healed the 
wound. 

In the confusion of the night this whole incident seems to have passed 
unnoticed except by a very few. At any rate, it made no impression upon 
these hardened men. Their terror had quite vanished, and had been replaced 
by insolent confidence. The Great Prophet had voluntarily resigned Himself; 
He was their helpless captive. No thunder had rolled ; no angel flashed down 
from heaven for His deliverance ; no miraculous fire devoured amongst them. 
Tliey saw before them nothing but a weary unarmed man, whom one of His own 
most intimate followers had betrayed, and whose arrest was simply watched in 
helpless agony by a few temfied Galilacans. They had fast hold of Him, and 
already some chief priests, and eldei*s, and leading officers of the Temple-guard 
had ventured to come out of the djirk background from which they had 
securely seen His capture, and to throng about Him in insulting curiosity. 
To these especially^ He turned, and said to them, “ Have ye come out as 
against a robber with swords and staves? When I was daily with you in 
the Temple ye did not stretch out your hands against me. But this is your 
horn*, and the power of darkness.” Those fatal words quenched the last 
gleam of hope in the minds of His followers. “Then His disciples, all of 

’ A legion during the Empire consisted of about 6,000 men. The fact that St. John alone mentioiif^ 
the naiiios of St. Peter and Malelras may arise simply from hi.s having been more accurately acquainted 
than the other Evangelists with tlio events of that heart-shaking scene ; but there is nothing absurd or 
improbable in tlio current suppositi ai, that the name of Peter may have been purposely kept in tlio 
background in the earliest cycle of Christian records. 

- Tins may either mean, “Let me free for one moment only, while I heal this wounded man,” 
Alford not improbably understauds it ; or, “Excuse this single act of resistance.” 

’ Luke xxii. 52. 
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them”^. — even the fiery_ Peter, even the loving John — “forsook Him, and 
fled.” At that supreme moment only one unknown youth — perliaps the 
owner of Hethsemane, perhaps St. Mark the Evangelist, ^ perhaps Lazarus the 
brother of Martha and Mary — ventured, in his intense excitement, to hover 
on the outskirts, of the hostile crowd. He had apparently been roused from 
sleep, for he had nothing to cover him except the sindon, or linen sheet, in 
which he had been sleeping. But the Jewish emissaries, either out of the mere 
wantonness of a crowd at seeing a pei*son in an unwonted guise, or because 
they resented his too close intrusion, seized hold of the sheet which he had 
wrapped about him; whereupon he too was suddenly terrified, and lied away 
naked, leaving the linen garment in their hands. 

Jesus was now absolutely alone in the power of Ilis enemies. At the 
command of the tribune His hands were tied behind His back,® and forming 
a close array around Him, the liornan soldiers, followed and surrounded by 
the Jewish servants, led Him once more through the night, over the Kidron, 
and up the steep city slope beyond it, to the palace of the High Priest. 


Many readers will tliank mo hero for Iho lino lines from Browning's Death 

** Forsake the Christ thou sawest transti^mre*!, Him 
Who trod the sea and brought tbo dead to life, 

What should wring this from thee t Yc laugh and ask 
What wrung it ( Even a torchlight and a noiso, 

The sudden Roman faces, violent hands, 

And fear of what the Jews might do ! Just that. 

And it is written, * 1 forsook and tied.’ 

There was my trial, and it ended thus.” 

^ Mark xiv, 51, 52 only. As to the supposition that it was Lazarus — founded partly on tJio looalily, 
partly on the x>robabilities of the case, partly on the fact that the a-tySwy was a gariiiont tliat only a 
person of some wealth would possess — see tlie article on ” Lazarus,” by Professor Pluniptre, in the 
Diet of the Bible, Ewald’s supposition, tliat it was St. Paul (!), seems to mo amazing. Tlio word 
yvfxyhs, though, like the Latin nudus, it cousiautly means ‘‘with only tlie under rolje on" (1 Sam. xix. 1^1 j 
John xxi. 7; Hes. ‘'Epy., 391; Yirg. G. i. 299), is here probably Uierat 
^ John xviii. 12. 


> Matt. xxvi. 56. 
in the Desert : — 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 

JESUS BEFORE THE PRIESTS AND THE SANHEDRIN. 
Via D'a'ino vn, “ Bo slow in jiul^niont .” — Pirke Abhothy i. 1. 


LTHOUGrH sceptics have dwelt with disproportioiied 
persistency upon a multitude of “ discrepancies ” in 
the fourfold narrative of Chri.st’s trial, condemna- 
tion, death, and resurrection, yet these are not of a 
nature to cause the slightest anxiety to a Christian 
scholar ; nor need they awaken the most momentary 
distrust in any one who — even if he liave no deeper 
feehngs in the matter — approaches the Gospels with 
no preconceived theory, whether of infallibility or of 
dishonesty, to support, and merely accepts them for 
that which, at the lowest, they claim to be^histories 
honest and faithful up to the full knowledge of the 
writers, but each, if taken alone, confessedly fragmentary 
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and obviously incomplete. After repeated study, I declare, quite fearlessly, that 
though the slight variations are numerous — ^thoi^h the lesser particulars cannot 
in every instance be rigidly and minutely accurate — though no one of the- 
narratives taken singly would give us an adequate impression — yet, so far 
from there being, in this part of the Gospel story, any irreconcilable con- 
tradiction, it is perfectly possible to discover how one Evangelist supplements 
the details fmmished by another, and perfectly possible to understand the true 
sequence of the incidents by combining into one whole the separate indications 
which they furnish. It is easy to call such combinations arbitrary and baseless ; 
but they are only arbitrary in so far as we cannot always be absolutely cvrtam 
that the succession of facts was c.vactly such as we suppose* ; and so far are they 
from being baseless, tliat, to the cai-eful reader of the Gospels, they carry with 
them a conviction little short of certainty. Il‘ wo treat the Gosjjels as we 
should treat any other authentic documents recording all that the authors knew, 
or all that they felt themselves commissioned to record, of the crowd(‘d inci- 
dents in one terrible and tumultuous day and night, we shall, with care and 
study, see how all that they tell us falls accurately into its propt'r 2)osition in 
the general narrative, and shows us a sixfold trial, a quadruple derision, a triplo 
acquittal, a twice-repeated condennnation of Christ our Lord. 

Heading the Gospels side by side, we soon perceive that of the three suc- 
cessive trials which our Lord underwent at the hands of the Jews, tin; first only 
— that before Annas — is related to us by Bt. John; the second — that before 
Caiaphas — by St. Matthew and St. Mark ; the third — that before the Sanlu'drin 
— ^by St. Luke alone.^ Nor is there anything strangi* in tliis, since the first was 
the practical, the second the potential, the tliird the actual and formal decision, 
that sentence of death should be passed judicially upon Him. Each of the 
three trials might, from a different point of view, have Ijccu n'gardi'd as the 
most fatal and important of the three. That of Annas was tlw* authoritative- 
praejudimmi, that of Caiaphas the real determination, that of the entire San- 
hedrin at daybreak the final ratification." 

When the tribune, who commanded the detachment of Homan soldiei's, had 
ordered Jesus to be bound, they led Him away without an attem[)t at opposi- 

* But nevertheless, St. John alludes to the second trial (xviii. 24, wlion^ aweaTfihfy mcan» 

“sent,** not “had sent,*’ as in the E. Y. ; and ef. xi. 4lJ); and St. Matihnw and St. Mark imply the third 
(Matt.xxvii. 1 ; Mark xv. 1). St. Luke, though ho contents himself with tho narration of tho third only 
“~which was the only legal one — yet also dLstiuctly leaves room for the first and socoikI (xxii. 54). 

* One might, j^erliaps, from a slightly diiloreut point of view, regard the <|uestioniug before Annas as* 
mere conspiracy ; that before Caiaphas as a sort of preliminary questioning, or avdKpia-ni ; and that before 
the Sanhedrin as the only real and legal trial. 
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tion. Midnight was ahvady past as they hurried Him, 6x)m the moonlit 
shadows of green Getlisemane, through the hushed streets of the sleeping city, 
to the palace* of the High Priest. It seems to have been jointly occupied 



KOMAN SOLDI F,K. (From Montfaucon.) 


by the prime movers in this black iniquity, 
Annas and his son-in-law, Joseph Oaiaphas. 
They led Him to Annas first. It is true that 
this Hanan, son of Seth, the Ananus of 
Josephus, and the Annas of the Evangelists, 
had only been the actual High Priest for seven 
years (A.D. 7 — 14), and that, more than twenty 
yearn before this period, he had been deposed 
by the Procurator Valerius Gratus. He had 
been succeeded first by Ismael Ben Phabi, then 
by his son Eleazar, then by his. son-in-law 
Joseph Caiaphas. But the priestly families 
would not be likely to attach more importance 
than they chose to a deposition which a strict 
observer of the Law would have ixigarded as 
invalid and .sacrilegious ; nor would so astute 
a peoj)le as the Jews be likely to lack devices 
which would enable them to evade the Roman 
fiat, and to treat Annas, if they wished to do 
so, as their High Priest de jure, if not de facto. 
Since the days of Herod the Great, the High 
Priesthood had been degraded from a perma- 
nent religiotis office, to a temporary secular 
distinction ; and, even had it been otherwise, 


the rude legionaries would probably care less than nothing to whom they led 
their victim. If the tribune condescended to ask a question about it, it would 
bo easy for the Captain of the Temple — who may very probably have been at 
this time, as we know was the case subsequently, one of the sons of Annas 
himself — to represent Annas as the Sayan^ or Nast — the “ Deputy,” or the 


* avK^i means botli the enfiro palace (Matt. haI. 58) and the open court within the mhiiv or irpoaiKiof 
{id. 69). Probably the house was mar the Temple (Meh. xiii. 4, seqq.). That Hanan and Caiaphas 
occupied one house seems probable from a comparison of John xviii. 13 with 15. John being known to 
Caiaphas is admitted to witness the trial before Annas. 

* The title Sagan haccohanim, “deputy” or “chief” of the priests, is aaid to date from the day 
when the Selencids neglected for seven years to appoint a successor to the wicked Alcimns, and a “ deputy 
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President of the Sanhedrin — and so as the proper person to conduct the 
preliminary investigation. 

i. Accordingly, it was before Hanan that Jesus stood first as a prisoner at 
the tribunal.^ It is probable that he and liis family had been originally sum- 
moned by Herod the Hreat from Alexandria, as supple supporters of a distasteful 
tyranny. The Jewish historian calls this Hanan the happiest man of his time, 
because he died af an advanced old age, and because both he and live of his sons 
in succession — not to mention his son-in-law — had enjoyed the shadow of the 
High Priesthood ; ® so that, in fact, for nearly half a century he had practically 
wielded the sacerdotal power. But to be admired by such a renegade as 
Josephus is a questionable advantage. In spite of his prosperity he seems to 
have left behind him but an evil name, and we know enough of his character, 
even from the most unsuspected sources, to recognise in him nothing better 
than an astute, tyrannous, worldly Sadducee, uuvenerablo for all his seventy 

had to supply his place. But accident must often have rendered a Stt<jan m'cessary, and wo find “ the 
second priest ” prominently mentioned in 2 Kings xxv. 18; Jor. lii. 21 (Buxtoi*f, Le,v. Talm.), Tims on 
one occasion, on tlie evening of the great Day of Atonement, Hartdh, King of Arabia, was talking to 
Simeon Ben Kamhith, wlio, lieing High Pritist, was rendered legally impure, and unable to officiate the 
next day, because some of the king’s saliva hap^jeiied to fall on bis vestments. His brother then supplied 
his place. It is, however, doubtful whether the title of Sagan did not originate later, and wliether any 
but the real High Priest could, under ordinary circumstances, be the Nast. lu fact, the iiaiuc Nasi seems 
to be enveloped in obscurity. Perhaps it corresponds to tlio mysterious orapafxfX Sar am El, “Prince 
of the People of God”). Ewald says that Hanan might have been Ab Beth Din, as the second in the 
Sanhedrin was called; and it is at any rate clear among many obscurities, that short of bfuiig High 
Priest, ho might havo even exceeded him in intiuouce (cf. Acts iv. 6; Maiinon. Sanhedr, 2, 4). The 
High Priesthood at this time was confined to some half-dozen closely-connected families, especially th(» 
Boethusians, and the family of Hanan, the Kamhiths, and the Kantlieras; yet, since the days of Herod, 
the High Priests were so completely the puppets of the civil power tliat there were no h\ss tlian 
twenty-eight in 107 years (Jos. Antt, xx. 10, § 1). Botli Josephus (B. J. ii. 20, § 4) and the 
Talmud quite bear out the language of tlie Gosiicls in attributing the pontifical power more to a caste 
than to any individual. The fact seems to bo that even in these bad times tlie of lice deraande<l a certain 
amount of external dignity and self-denial which some men would only tolerate for .a time; and tlieir 
ambition was that as many members of tlieir family as possible should have “ jiassod the chair.” Such 
is the inference drawn by Dorenbourg from Jos. Antt. xx. 9, §1; and still more from tbo letter of the 
High Priest Jonathan, son of Hanau, to Agrippa (id. xix. (>, § t). Martha, daughter of Boeihus, bouglit 
the priesthood for her husband, Jesus, son of Gainala, and had carpi^ts spread from lier house to the Ti*mj>le 
when she went to see him sacrifice. This man luul silk gloves made, that he might not dirty his hands 
while sacrificing ! (See Renan, V Antechrisi, 49 scqip) 

* John xviii. 13, 19—24. 

* Eleazar, A.D. 16; Jonathan, A.D. 36; Theophilus, A.D. 37; Matthias. A.D. 42—43; Annas the 
younger, A,D, 63, The Talmudic quotations about Annas and his family are given in Lightfoot. They 
wore remarkable for boldness and cunning (Jos. Antt. xx. 9, § 1), and also for avarice and meanness {Sifr. 
Deuteron, § 1()5). An energetic malediction against all these families is found in Pcsachim, 57 a, in wliich 
occur the words, “ Woe to the house of Hanan ! woe to their serpent liissiugs ! ” Tlio Boethusians are 
reproached for their ** bludgeons ; ” the Kantlieras for their libels; the Phabis for their “fists (Raphall, 

/ewa, ii; 870). The passage is a little obscure, but the Talmud lias many allusions to the 
worthlessness and worldliness of the priests of this period, (Renan, ]j Antechrist, pp. 50, 51.) 
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years, full of a serpentine malice and meanness which utterly belied the meaning 
of his name,^ and engaged at this very moment in a dark, disorderly conspiracy, 
for which even a worse man would have had cause to blush. It was before 
this alien and intriguing hierarch that there began, at midnight, the first stage 
of that long and terrible trial.® 

And there was good reason why St. John should have preserved for us tlm 
phase of the trial, and preserved it apparently for the express reason that it 
had been omitted by the other Evangelists. It is not till after a lapse of years 
that people can always see clearly the prime mover in events with which they 
have been contemporary. At the time, the ostensible agent is the one usually 
regarded as most responsible, though he may be in reality a mere link in the 
official machinery. But if there were one man who was more guilty than any 
other of the death of Jesus, that man was TTanan. His advanced age, his 
preponderant dignity, his worldly position and influence, as one who .stood on 
the best terms with the Herods and the Procurators, gave an exceptional 
weight to his prerogative decision. The mere fact that he should have noticed 
Jesus at all showed that he attached to His teaching a political significance — • 
showed that he was at last afraid lest Jesus should alienate the people 
yet more entirely from the pontifical clique than had ever been done by 
Shemaia or Abtalion. It is most remarkable, and, so far as I know, has 
scarcely ever been noticed, that, although the Pharisees undoubtedly were 
actuated by a burning hatred against Jesus, and were even so eager for 
His death as to be willing to co-operate with the aristocratic and priestly 
Sadducees — from whom they were ordinarily separated by every kind of 
difference, political, social, and religious — yet, from the moment that the 
plot for His arrest and condemnation had been matured, the Pharisees 
took so little part in it that their name is not once directly mentioned 
in any event connected with the arrest, the trial, the derisions, and the 
crucifixion. The Pharisees, as such, disappear; the chief priests and elders 
take their place. It is, indeed, doubtful whether any of the more dis- 
tinguished Pharisees were members of the degraded simulacrum of authority 
which in those bad days still ari'ogated to itself the title of a Sanhedrin. 
If we may believe not a few of the indications of the Talmud, tliat 
Sanhedrin was little better than a close, irreligious, unpatriotic confederacy 
of monopolising and time-serving priests — ^the Boethusim, the Kamliits, the 
Pliabis, the family of Hanan, mostly of non-Palestinian origin — ^who were 


> “ Clement,” or “ mercifnL” 


* John xriii. 19—24. 
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supported by the government, but detested by the people, and of whom this 
bad conspirator was the very life and soul. 

And, perhaps, we may see a further reason for the apparent withdrawal of 
the Pharisees from all active co-operation in the steps which accompanied the 
condemnation and execution of Jesus, not only in the superior mildness which 
is attributed, to them, and in their comparative insignificance in the civil 
administration, but also in their total want of sympathy with those into whose 
too fatal toils they had delivered the Son of God. There seems, indeed, to bo 
a hitherto unnoticed circumstance which, while it would kindle to the highest 
degree the fury of the Sadducees, would r.ither enlist in Christ’s favour the 
sympathy of their rivals. What had roxised the disdainful insouciance of these 
powerful aristocrats ? Morally insignificant — the patrons and adherents of 
opinions which had so little hold upon the people that Jt^sus had ue\'er dhected 
ngainst them one tithe of the stern denunciation which He had levelled at the 
.Pharisees — ^they had played but a V'cry minor part in the opposition Avhich had 
sprung up round the Messiah’s steps. Nay, further than this, they would be 
wholly at one with Him in rejecting and discountenancing the minute and 
casuistical frivolities of the Oral Law; they might even have rejoiced that they 
had in Him a holy and irresistible ally in their opi)osition to all tlu; llagadoth 
and IlalacMth which had germinated in a fungous growth over the whole body 
of the Mosaic institutions.^ Whence, tlum, this sudden ontljurst of the very 
deadliest and most rutliless opposition ? It is a conjecture that has not yet 
been made, but which the notices of the Talmud bring home to my mind 
with strong conviction, that the rage of these jjriests was mainly due to our 
Lord’s words and acts concerning that House of (iod which they regarded as 
their exclusive domain, and, above all, to His second public cleansing of the 
Temple. They could not indeed pmnH this ])oint in their accusations, because 
the act was one of which, secretly at least, the Pharisee's, in all ]>n,)bability, 
heartily approved ; and had they urged it against Him they would have lost 
all cliance of impressing upon Pilate a sense of their unanimity. The first 
cleansing might have been passed over as an isolated act ot zeal, to which little 
importance need be attached, while the teaching of Jesus was mainly confined 
to despised and far-off Galilee ; but the second had been more public, and more 
vehement, and had apparently kindled a more general indignation against the 
gross abuse which called it forth. Accordingly, in all three Evangelists we 
•find that those who complained of the act are not distinctively Pharisees, but 

> Jos. Anti. xiu. 10, § 6. 
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"Chief Priests and Scribes” (Matt. xxi. 15; Mark xi. 18; Luke xix. 47), who 
seem at once to have derived from it a fresh stimulus to seek His destruction. 

But, again, it may be asked. Is there any reason beyond this bold infraction 
of their authority, this indignant repudiation of an arrangement which they 
had sanctioned, which would have stirred up the rage of these priestly families ? 
Yes — for we may assume from the Talmud that it tended to wound their avarice, 
to interfere xoith their illicit and greedy gains. Avarice — the besetting sin of 
Judas — ^the besetting sin of the Jewish race — seems also to have been the 
besetting sin of the family of Ilanan. It was they who had founded the 
chanujdth — the famous four shops under the twin cedars of Olivet — ^in which 
were sold things legally pure, and which they had manipulated with such 
commercial cunning as artificially to raise the price of doves to a gold coin 
apiece, until the people were delivered from this gross imposition by the 
indignant interference of a grandson of Hillel. There is every reason to 
believe that the shops which had intruded even under the Temple porticoes 
were not only sanctioned by their authority, but even managed for their profit. 
To interfere with these was to rob them of one impoi’tant source of that wealth, 
and worldly comfort to which they attached such extravagant importance. 
There was good reason why Ilanan, the head representative of ” the viper 
brood,” as a Talmudic writer calls them, should strain to the utmost his cruel 
prerogative of power to crush a Prophet whose actions tended to make him 
and his powerful family at once wholly contemptible and comparatively poor. 

Such then were the feelings of bitter contempt and hatred with which the 
ex-High Priest assumed the initiative in inteiTogating Jesus. The fact that 
he dared not avow them — nay, was forced to keep them wholly out of sight — • 
would only add to the intensity of his bitterness. Even his method of 
procedure seems to have been as wholly illegal as was his assumption, in such 
a place and at such an hour, of any legal function whatever. Anxious, at all 
hazards, to trump up some available charge of secret sedition, or of unorthodox 
teaching, he questioned Jesus of His disciples and of His doctrine. Tl»e 
answer, for all its calmness, involved a deep reproof. ” I have spoken openly 
to the world; I ever taught in the synagogue and in the Temple, where all 
the Jews come together, and in secret I said nothing. Why askest thou 
me ? Ask those who have heard me what I said to them. Lo ! these ” — ■ 
pointing, perhaps, to the bystanders’ — “ know what J said to them.” The 
emphatic repetition of the “ I,” and its unusually significant position at the 

* olroi^ “ these/* 
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end of the sentence, show that a contrast was intended ; as though He liad 
said, “This midnight, this sedition, tliis secrecy, this indecent mockery of 
justice, are yours, not mine. There lias never been anything esoteric in my 
doctrine; never anything to conceal in my actions; no hole-and-corner plots 
among my followers. But thou? and thine?” Even the minions of Annas 
felt the false position of their master under this calm rebuke ; they felt that 
before the transparent innocence of this youthful Eabbi of Nazareth the hoary 
hypocrisy of the crafty Sadducee was abashed. “ Answerest thou the High 
Priest so ?” said one of them with a burst of illegal insolence ; and then, 
unreproved by this priestly violator of justice, he profaiu'd with the first 
infamous blow the sacred face of Christ. Then first that face which, as the 
poet-preacher says, “ the angels stare upon with wonder as infants at a bright 
sunbeam,” was smitten by a contemptilde slave. The insult was borne with 
noble meekness. Even St. Paul, when similarly insulted, flaming into sudden 
anger at such a grossly illegal violence, had scathed the ruffian and his abettor 
with “God shall smite thee, thou whited wall;”^ but He, the Son of Clod — 
He who was infinitely above all apostles and all angels — with no Hash of anger, 
with no heightened tone of natural indignation, quietly reproved the impudent 
transgressor with the words, “ If I spoke evil, bear witness concerning the evil ; 
but if well, why smitest thou me ?” It was clear that nothing more; could be 
extorted from Him; that before such a tribunal He would brook no furtluu’ 
question. Bound, in sign that He was to be condemned —though unheard 
and unsentenced — Annas sent Him across the court-yard to Joseph Caiaphas, 
his son-in-law, who, not by the grace of God, but by the grace of tlu* lioinan 
Procurator, was the titular High Priest. 

ii. Caiaphas, like his father-in-law, was a Sadducee — equally astute and 
unscrupulous with Annas, but endowed vvith less force of character and will. 
In his house took place the second jirivate and irregular stage of the trial. ^ 
There — for though the poor Apostles could not watch for one hour in 
sympathetic prayer, these nefarious plotters could watch all night in their 

* Acts xxiii. 3. It is romtirkable that iu the Talmudic malediction of these priiistly families (Penach. !i7 ; 

Tos^, ifenachdth, IS) there is an express complaint that they monopolised all offices by makiiiff llieir sons 
troasorers, captains (of the Temple), &c., and that “their servants strike the ‘people with their rods. When 
Josephus talks of Hanan the son of Hanan as “a prodigious lover of lilx?r(y and admirer of democracy, 
the mere context is quite sufficient to show that this is a very careless, if not dishonest, judgment; as 
for his wonderful “ virtue ” and “ justice,” it is probable that iTosephus hardly cared to reconcile his own 
statements with what he records of him in Antt. xx. 9, § 1. , , 

* Matt. xxvi. 59—68 ; Mark xiv. 65—65. Irregular, for capital trials could only take place by daylight 

(Sanhedr. iy. 1). 
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deadly malice — a few of the most desperate enemies of Jesus among the 
Priests and Sadducees were met. To form a session of the Sanhedrin there 
must at least have been twenty-three members present. And we may perhaps 
be allowed to conjecture that this particular body before which Christ was 

now convened was mainly com- 
posed of Priests. There were 
in fact three Sanhedrins, or as 
we should rather call them, 
committees of the Sanhedrin, 
which ordinarily met at difle- 
rent places — in the Lislical 
Jlaggazzlth, or Paved Hall; in 
the Beth Midrash, or Chamber 
by the Partition of the Temple ; 
and near the Gate of the Tempk^ 
Mount. Such being the case, 
it is no unreasonable supposi- 
tion that these committees were 
composed of different elements, 
and that one of them may have 
been mainly sacei’dotal in its 
constitution. If so, it would 
liavc been the most likely of 
them all, at the present crisis, 
to embrace the most violent 
measures against One whoso 
teaching now seemed to en- 
danger the very existence of 

I..'.,. nhii I'nlinct.) 

priestly rule. 

But, whatever may have been the nature of the tribunal over which Caiaplias 
was now presiding, it is clear that the Priests were forced to change tlieir 
tactics. Instead of trying, as Hanan had done, to overawe and entangle Jesut:* 

^ Twonty-tlirco wouitl bo about a third of the entire number (Maimonidos, Sanhedr, 3). Unless theio 
be some slight confusion between f lie second and third trials, the “ all of Mark xiv. 53 cannot bo ta on 
au pied de la lettre, but must mean simply “all wdio were engaged in this conspiracy.^' Indeed, this 
to bo distinctly implied in Mark xv. 1. Similarly in Matt. xxvi. 59, “ all the council ” must mean 
entire committee of the Sanhednn,” as may bo seen by comparing it with xxvii. 1. That “Sauho lo* 
may bo used simply for a small Beth Bin is clear from Matt. v. 22. (Jost, i. 404.) , 
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with insidious questions, and so to involve Him in a charge of secret apostacy, 
they now tried to brand Him with the crime of public error. In point of fact 
their own bitter divisions and controversies made the task of convicting Him 
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which united them in a common hatred against Himself. Since, thereforer they 
had nothing else to go upon, the Chief Priests and the entire Sanhedrin “ sought 
false witness ” — such is the terribly simple expression of the Evangelists — 
“ sought false witness against Jesus to put Him to death.’* Many men, with 
a greedy, unnatural depravity, seek false witness — mostly of the petty, ignoble, 
malignant sort ; and the powers of evil usually supply it to them. The Talmud 
seems to insinuate that the custom, which they pretend was the general one, had 
been followed in the case of Christ, and that two witnesses had been placed 
in concealment while a treacherous disciple — ostensibly Judas Iscariot — had 
obtained from His own lips an avowal of His claims. This, however, is no 
less false than the uthndy absux’d and unchi*onological assei'tion of the tract 
Sanhedrin, that Jesus had boon excommunicated by Joshua Ben Perachiah, 
and that though for forty dxiys a lierald hiul pi’oclaimed that He had bi*ought 
magic fi'om Egypt and seduced the jxeojxle, no single witness came forward in 
His favour. Setting aside these absurd inventions, we learn from the Gospels 
that though tlie agents of these priests were eager to lie, yet their testimony 
was so false, so shxidowy, so self-contradictoiy, that it all melted to nothing, 
and even those unjust and bitter judges could not with any decency accept it. 
But at last two came forward, whose false witness looked more promising.^ 
They had heard Him say something about desti'oying the Temple, and 

rebuilding it in tlu-ec days. According to one vei’sion His expression had 

been, “ J. can dcstrog this Temple ; ” according to another, “ I will destroy this 
Temple.” The fact was that He had said neither, but "Destroy this 

Temple;” and the imperative had but been addi’essed, hyjxothetically, to 

them. They were to be the destroyei’s; He had but promised to rebuild. 
It was just one of those perjuides which was all the more peijui’ed, 
because it boic some distant semblance to the truth ; and by just giving 
a different nuance to His actual words they had, with the ingenuity of 
slander, reversed their meaning, and hoped to found upon them a charge 
of constructive blasphemy. But even this semblable peijury utteidy broke 
down, and Jcsxis listened in silence while His disunited enemies hopelessly 
confuted each other’s testimony. Guilt often breaks into excuses where 
pei'fect innocence is dumb. He simply suffeied His false accusers and their 
false listeners to entangle themselves in the hideous coil of their own 

' The brevity of the Evangelists prevents ns from knowing whothor tho ordinary Jewish rules of 
evidoneo were ob.served. For Josephus's account of tho trial of Zechariah the son of Baruch, see 
Jud. iv . A, § 4 
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malignant lies, and the silence of the innocent Jesus atoned for the excuses of 
the guilty Adam. 

But that majestic silence troubled, thwarted, confounded, maddened them. 
It weighed them down for the moment Avith an incubus of intolerable self- 
condemnation. They felt, before that silence, as if they were the culprits, Ho 
the judge. And as every poisoned an'ow of their carefully-provided perjuries 
fell harmless at His feet, as though blunted on the diamond shield of His 
white innocence, they began to fear lest, alter all, their thirst for His blood 
would go unslaked, and their whole plot fail. Were they thus to be conquered 
by the feebleness of their own weapons, Avithout His stirring a finger, or 
uttering a word ? Was this Prophet of Nazareth to prevail against thrm, 
merely for lack of a few consistent lies ? Was His life channed even against 
calumny confirmed by oaths ? It was intolerable. 

Then Caiaphas was overcome with a paroxysm of fear and anger. Starting 
up from his judgment-seat, and striding into the midst with what a Amice, 
with what an attitude we may avcU imagine! — “Answerest Thou notiiino?” 
he exclaimed. “ What is it that these witness against Thee ? ” Mad not Jesus 
been aware that these His judges Avere wilfully feeding on ashes and seeking 
lies, He might have answered; but now Ills awfnl silence remained unbroken. 

Then, reduced to utter despair and fury, this false High Priest — with 
marvellous inconsistency, with disgraceful illegality — still standing as it were 
with a tlireatening attitude over his prisoner, exclaimed, “ 1 adjure Thee by 
the living Hod to tell us” — what? Avhether Thou art a malefactor? whether 
Thou hast seci’etly taught sedition ? Avhether Thou hast opiaily iitttu’cd 
blasphemy ? — no, but (and surely the question showed the drc'ad misgiving 
which lay under all their deadly conspiracy against Him) — “ Aviu-n'iiKR Tnoir 
ART THE Christ, the Son of God ? ” 

Strange question to a bound, defenceless, condfunned criminal; and sti’ange 
question from such a questioner -a High Priest of His people ! Strange 
question from the judge Avho was hounding on his false witnesses against the 
prisoner! Yet so adjured, and to such a questioir, Jesus could not be silent; 
on such a point He could not leave Himself open to misinterpretation. In the 
days of His happier ministry, when they Avould have taken Him by force to 

' Mark xiv. 60. Tho Sauhodrin sat on opposite divans of a circular hall ; tlio Nai<i, or President, wlio' 
Avas usually tlio High Priest, sat in the middle at the farther end, with the Ab Seth Din, or Father of tho' 
House of Judgmeot, on his right, and the Chakavi, or Wise Man, on his left. Tlio accused was placoA 
opposite to him. .(See Jos. Bell. Jud. iv. 5, §4; Kcim, Ilf. ii. 328.) 
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make Him a King — in the days when to claim the Messiahship in their sense 
would have been to meet all their passionate prejudices half way, and to place 
Himself upon the topmost pinnacle of their adoring homage — in those days He 
had kept His title of Messiah utterly in the background : but now, at this 
awful decisive moment, when death w'as near — when, humanly speaking, nothing 
could be gained, everything must be lost, by the avowal — there thrilled through 
all the ages — thrilled through that Eteniity, Avhich is the synchronism of all 
the future, and all the present, and all the past — the solemn answer, “ I am ; ' 
nnd ye shall see the Son of Man sitting on the right hand of power, and, coming 
toith the clouds of heaven.”'^ In that answer the thunder rolled — a thunder 
louder than at Sinai, though the ears of the cynic and the Sadducee heard it 
not then, nor hear it now. Iia overacted and ill-omened horror, the unjust 
judge who had thus supplemented the failure of the perjuries which he had 
vainly sought — the false High Priest rending his linen robes before the True^ 
— demanded of the assembly His instant condemnation. 

“ Blaspiikmy ! ” he exclaimed; “ what further need have we of witnesses? 
See, noio ye heard his blasphcniy ! What is your decision ? ” And with the 
confused tumultuous cry, “He is ish maveth,” “A man of death,” “Guilty of 
death,” the dark conclave was broken up, and the second stage of the trial of 
Jesus was over.^ 

' In Mait. xxvi. Gl. Alford rt'fors to John xii. 49. Dan. vii. 13 

^ This was forhiddon to Iho High Priost in eases of mouruing (Lev. X. 6; xxi. 10); but the Jewish 
Hit I delta eonsidered it lawful in eases of blasphemy. 

** Cf. IS^umb. XXX Y. 31. 
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gave my back to the smitera, and my cliwks to tliom that pluckotl oil ihn hair: I hid not uiy face 

from shame and ajnttiiig.”— Isa. 1. 0. . 


NJ.) this wsis how the. Jews iit I:i.st Teccivod their 
promised Messiiili — longed lor witli ]);issiun:it:e Jiopes 
during two thou.saiid years; sinei^ then regretted 
in bitter agony for well-nigli two thousand more ! 
From this moment lie was regarded by all the 
apparitors of the Jewish Court as a heretie, liable to 
death by stoning; and was only remanded into eiis- 
tody to be kept till break of day, Ix'caiisc! by daj light 
only, and in the Liahcat Haggazz'ifh, or Hall of Judg- 
ment, and only by a full session of the entin* Sanhedrin, 
could He be legally condemned. And since now they 
looked upon Him as a fit person to bo insulted w'ith 
impunity, He was haled through the court-yard to the 
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guard-room with blows and curses, in which it may be that not only the 
attendant menials, hut even the cold but now infuriated Sadducees took theii 
share. It was now long past midnight, and the spring air was then most 
chilly. In the centre of the court the servants of the priests were wanning 
themselves under the frosty starlight as they stood round a fire of coals. 
And as lie was led past that fire He heard — ^what was td Him a more 
deadly bitterness than any which His brutal persecutors could pour into 
His cup of anguish — He heard His boldest Apostle denying Him with 
oaths. 

For daring these two sad hours of His commencing tragedy, as He stood in 
the Halls of Annas and of Caiaphas, another moral tragedy, which He had 
already prophesied, had been taking place in the outer court. 

As far as we can infer from the various narratives,^ the palace in Jerusalem, 
conjointly occupied by Annas the real, and Caiaphas the titular High Priest, 
seems to have been built round a square court, and entered by an arched 
passage or vestibule ; and on the farther side of it, probably up a short flight of 
steps,® was the hall in which the committee of the Sanhedrin had met. 
Timidly, and at a distance, two only of the Apostles had so far recovered from 
their first panic as to follow far in the rear"^ of the melancholy procession. 
One of these — the beloved disciple — kilown perhaps to the High Priest’s 
household as a young fisherman of the Lake of Galilee — had found heady 
admittance, with no attempt to conceal his sympathies or his identity’. Not 
so the other. Unknown, and a Galila3an, he had been stopped at the door by 
the youthful portress. Better, far better, had his exclusion been finalv For it 
was a night of tumult, of terror, of suspicion ; and Peter was we^, and 
intense love was mixed with fear, and yet he was venturing ijlto the v^ 
thick of his most dangerous enemies. But John, regretting thatj^e should be 
debarred from entrance, and judging perhaps of his friend’s firmn^ his 
exerted his influence to obtain admission for him. With bold 'i|a]^]^denc^ and 
concealing the better motives which had brought him thithei:|^ 'l^ter, 
though he had been, but warned in vain, walked into the coiifc-yard, aMd sat 

^ In this narrative aj^ain there are obvious variations in tlie quadruple accotq^ts of the Evangelists ; 
but the text will sufficienily sliow tliat there is no irreconcilable discrepancy if thi^^'are^ judged fairly and 
on common-sense piinciples. The conception of accuracy in ancient writers 'differed widely from our 
own, and a document is by no means necessarily inaccurate because the brevity, or the special purpose, or 
the limited information of the writer, made it necessarily incomplete. “ The larger expressH)n includes tlie 
smaller ; the smaller does not necessarily contradict the larger.” 

* Mark xiv. 66. 

^ Luke xxii. 54. 
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down in the very middle of the servants^ of the very men before whom at 
that moment his Lord was being arraigned on a charge of deatli. The 
portress, after the admission of those concerned in the capture, seems to have 
been relieved (as was only natural at that late hour) by another maid, and 
advancing to the group of her fellow-servants, she fixed a curious and earnest 
gaze® on the -dubious stranger as he sat full in the red glare of the firelight, 
and then, with a flash of recognition, she exclaimed, “ Why, you, as well as 
the other, were with Jesus of Galilee.”^ Peter was off his guard. At this 
period of life his easy impressionable nature was ever liable to bo moulded by 
the influence of the moment, and he passed readily into passionate extremes. 
Long, long afterwards, we find a wholly unexpected confirmation of the proba- 
bility of this sad episode of his life, in the readiness with which he lent himself 
to the views of the Apostle of the Gentiles, and the equal facility with which a 
false shame, and a fear of “ them which were of the circumcision,” made him 
swerve into the wrong and narrow proprieties of “certain which came from 
James.” And thus it was that the mere curious question of an inquisitive 
young girl startled him by its very suddenness into a (piick denial of his Lord. 
Doubtless, at the moment, it presented itself to him as a more prudent (ivasion 
of needless danger. But did he hope to stop there? Alas, “once denied” is 
always “thrice denied;” and the sudden “ manslaughter upon truth ’’always, and 
fapidly, develops into its utter and deliberate murder ; ai\d a lie is like a stone 
set rolling upon a mountain-side, which is instantly beyond its utterer’s control. 

'For a moment, perhaps, his denial was accepted, for it had been very public, 
and very emphatic.^ But it warned him of his dangei'. (iuiitily he slinks 
away again from the glowing brazier to the arched entrance of the coui’t, as the 
crowing of a cock smote, not quite unheeded, on his guilty ear.’ ilis respite 

‘ Luke zxiL 55. 

’ Lukexxii. 56. For the other particulars hi this chinso comparu Juhii xviii. 17 with Malt. xxvi. 61); 
Mark xiv. 67. For female porters, see Mark xiii. lit ; Acts xii. 1 13. 

* It is most instructive to observe that no one of tlio Evangelists puis exactly the sanu* wortls into lier 
mouth (showing clearly the nature of their report), and yet each faithfully preserves the which, iu the 
maid’s question, couples Peter with John. 

^ Matt. xxvi. 70; Mark xiv. 68. 

’’rMatt. xxvi. 71; Mark xiv. 08. There must bo some trivial “inaccuracy,” if any one cares to press 
the word, either here or in John xviii. 25 (“ then they said to him ”), Luke xxii. 58 (trfpos, “another”). 
A wretched pseudo«criticism hniii fixed on the cock as “uuliistorical,” because the Jews are thought to have 
held cocks unclean, :|mm their scratching in the dung. But not to mention that tlio bird may have 
belonged to some iu the Tower of Auiouia, other Talmudical stories show that cocks nn/c k(‘])t- at 

Jeru^em : tilMyi^ry of a cock tliat was stoned for killing an infant [Bcruchoth, 27, 1 ; see Buxtoid\ 

Lex. Talm. 81, It is a condescension to notice such objections, particularly when they are supposed 

to rest on Talmu£cal authorities quoted from our imperfect knowledge of a literature wliich is 
inveterateljr uuhistoncal, and abounds iu self-contradictions. 
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was veiy short. The portress — ^part of whose duty it was to draw atteiiiioii to 
dubious strangers — had evidently gossiped about him to the servant who had 
relieved her in charge of the door. Some other idlers were standing about, 
and this second maid pointed him out to them as having certainly been with 
Jesus of Nazareth. A lie seemed more than ever necessary now, and to secure 
himself from all further molestation he even confirmed it with an oath. But 
now flight seemed impossible, for it would only confirm suspicion; so with 
desperate, gloomy resolution he once more — with feelings which can barely be 
imagined — -joined the unfriendly and suspicious group who were standing round 
the fire. 

A whole hour passed ; for him it must have been a fearful hour, an^ one 
never to be forgotten. The temperament of Peter was far too nervous and 
vehement to suffer him to feel at ea.se under this new complication of ingratitude 
and falsehood. If he remain silent among these priestly servitors, he is betrayed 
by the restless self-consciousness of an evil secret which tries in vain to simulate 
indifference; if he brazen it out with careless talk, he is fatally betrayed by his 
(lalihean burr. It is evidt'ut that, in spite of denial and of oath, they wliolly 
distrust and despise him ; and at last one of the High Priest’s seri^te~a 
kinsman of the wounded Malcluis — once more strongly and confidential^ -charged 
him with having been with Jesus in the garden, tiuinting him, in ptoof of it, 
with the misplac('d gutturals of his provincial dialect. The ot^rs joj^ted 
in the accusation.^ Unless he persisted, all was lost which might seem -to 
have been gained. Perhaps one more effort would set him quite free j&oui 
these troublesome charges, and enable him to wait and .see the end. P^i^d 
eloser and closer by the sneering, threatening band of idle servitors — siting 
deeper and deeper into the mire of faithlessness and fear — “ then began he to 
curse and to swear, saying, I know not the man.” And at that &.tal mon^nt of 
guilt, which might well have been for him the moment of an ap'o.stacyiife fatal 
and final as had b(nm that of his brother apostle — at that fatal momeilt, whil»' 
those shameless curs(^s still (Quivered on the air — first the cock crew ^ the 
cold grey dusk, and at the same moment, catching the last accents oft. those 
perjured oaths, (Ither through the open portal of the judgment hall,® or as'He 
was led j)ast the group at the fireside through the open court, with rude pushing 

' John x\du. 26; Luko xxii. 59 ; Matt. xxvi. 73; Mark xiv. 70. 

^ Tho room in which Jesus was lieingf tried may have been one of the kind called mueJc*ad in the East. 
t.c., a room with an open front, two or more arches, and a low railing, the floor of which is a paired 
(Lane, Mod. Egypiimis, 1. 22.) 
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and ribald jeers, and blows and spit- 
ting-^tbe Lord — ^the Lord in the 
agony of His humiliation, in tlio 
majesty of His silence — “ the Lord 
fitrned and looked upon Veter." Blessed 
are those on whom, when He looks 
in sorrow, the Lord looks also with 
love ! It was enough. Like an 
arrow through his inmost soul, shot 
the mute eloquent anguish of tliat 
reproachful glance. As the sunbeam 
smites the last hold of snow upon 
the rook, ere it rushes in avalanche 
down the tormented hill, so the false 
self of the fallen Apostle slip])C(l 
away. It was enough : “ he saw no 
more enemies, he knew no more 
danger, he feared no more death.” 
Flinging the fold of his mantle over 
his head,^ he too, like Judas, rushed 
forth into the night. Into the night, 
but not as Judas ; into the un.s’unned 
outer darkness of miserable self-con- 
demnation, but not into the midnight 
of remorse and of despair ; into the 
night, but, as has been beautifully 
said, it was “to meet the morning 
dawn.”® If the angel of Innocence 
had left him, the angel of llepentanc(! 
took him gently by the hand. Stendy, 
yet tenderlyi ,the spirit of grace led 
up this brdl&ll^eartcd penitent before 
the tribun4^f his own conscicnco, 

* Mark xiy. 72. Tliis fleems abetter tneanliitc 

ittan ^ when lie thoujjlit 

thereon , ^ (iii.) « hiding his face in his hands.” 

• Lange, vi. 0l!». 
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and there his old life, his old shame, his old weakness, his old self was 
doomed to that death of godly sorrow which was to issue in a new and a 
nobler birth. 

And it was this crime, committed against Him by the man who had first 
proclaimed Him as the Christ — who had come to Him over the stoiro^ water — 
who had drawn the sword for Him in Gethsemane — who had affirmed so 
indignantly that he would die with Him rather than deny Him — ^it was this 
denial, confirmed by curses, that Jesus heard immediately after Ho had been 
condemned to death, and at the very commencement of His first terrible 
derision. For, in the guard-room to which He was remanded to await the 
break of day, all the ignomnt malice of religious hatred, all the narrow vul- 
garity of brutal spite, all the cold innate cruelty which lurks under the 
abjectness of Orienbil servility, was let loose against Him. His very meekness. 
His very silence. His very majesty — ^the very stainlessness of His innocence, the 
very grandem* of His fame — every divine circumstance and quality which raised 
Him to a height so infinitely immeasurable above His persecutors — ^all these 
made Him an all the more welcome victim for their low and devilish ferocity. 
They spat in His face; they smote Him with rods; they struck Him with 
their closed fists and with their open palms. ^ In the fertility of their furious 
and hateful insolence, they invented against Him a sort of game. Blindfolding 
.His eyes, they hit Him again and again, with the repeated question, “ Prophesy 
to us, 0 Messiah, who it is that smote thee.”®* So they wiled away the dark 
cold hours till the morning, revimging themselves upon His impassive innocence 
for their own present vilencss and previous terror ; and there, in the midst of 
that .savage and wanton varletry, the Son of God, bound and blindfold, stood in 
His long and silent agony, defenceless and alone. It was His first derision — 
His derision as the Christ, the Judge attainted, the Holy One a criminal, the 
Deliverer in bonds. 

iii. At last the miserable lingering hours were over, and the grey dawn 
shuddered, and the morning blushed upon that memorable day. And with the 
earliest dawn — for so the Oral Law oi’dained, and they who could trample on 
all justice and all mercy were yet scrupulous about all the infinitely little — 
Jesus was led into the lis/icaJ Hafft/azzith, or Paved Hall at the south-east 
of the Temple, or perhaps into the Chanujdth, or “ Shops,” which owed their 
very existence to Ilanau and his family, where the Sanhedrin had been sum- 

' Matt. 67 ; Mark xiv. 65 ; Luke xxii. 63, 64. 

3 \V"etsiciii (juotos frojn Sunhedr, f. 93 6, a siouiat* tentative applied to the false Messiah, Bar-Oochebas, 
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monedj for His third actual, hut His first formal and legal trial.^ It was now 
probably about six o'clock in the morning, and a full session met. Well-nigli 
all — for there were the noble exceptions at least of Nicodemus and of Joseph of 
Arimathea, and we may hope also of Gamaliel, the grandson of Hillel - were 
inexorably bent upofi His death. The Priests were there, whose greed and 
selfishness He had reproved; the Elders, whose hypocrisy He had branded; 
the Scribes, whose ignorance He had exposed ; ® and worse than all, the worldly, 
sceptical, would-be philosophic Sadducces, always the most cruel and dangerous 
of opponents,® whose empty sapience He had so grievously confuted. All these 
were bent upon His death ; all filled with repulsion at that infinite goodness ; 
all burning with hatred against a nobler nature tlian any which they could 
even conceive in their loftiest dreams. And yet their task in trying to achieve 
His destruction was not easy. The Jewish fables of His death in the Talmud, 
which ore shamelessly false from beginning to end, say that for forty days, 
though summoned daily by heraldic proclamation, not one person came forward, 
according to custom, to maintain His innocence, and that consequently lie was 
first stoned as a seducer of the people {menUh), and then Imng oir the accursed 
tree. The fact was that the Sanhedrists had not the power of inlli(!ting death,* 

* huke xxii. 66 — 71. It is only by courtesy that tliis body oar. bo ro^ardod jis a Sanho<lriiv at all. 
Jost obaerves that thero is in tlio Romish period no trace of any legal Saiiliodriii, apart from 

mere special incompetout gatherings. (See Jos. Anit, xx. 9, § 1 ; B, J. iv. 5, §4.) But all tlio facts about 
the Sanhedrin of this period are utterly obscure. On Sabbaths and feast days ihoy are said to have met 
in the Beth Mid/rash, or Temple Synagogue, which was built jiloiig the ChfH, or wall bet wccii tlie Outer 
Court and the Court of the Women. (Lightfoot, Hor, Hehr. ; Keim, <.tc.) R. Ismael, son of R. Jose, the 
author of Seder OZam, is reported to have said that “forty years b(?foro the dost ruction of tJio Temple 
the Sanhedrin exiled itself (from tho Paved Hall), and ostablislu^d i1s(>lf in tlio C/ianiijufk'- (Aboda Zara, 
8ft); and this is the fir.st of ton migrations of tho Sauliodriu menf ioned in Ilo^h Ilashana, 31 a. Tlieso 
Chamujoth, four in number, are said to have been sliops for the sale of doves, \c., nnd(*r a cedar on t he 
Mount of Olives, connected with tho Tom})lo by a bridge over the Kedron {Taanifh, iv. H). They seem 
to have been founded by tho family of Anmi-s, who made tlicm very profifnhh^ Tlicy were di^stroyinl 
by the mob when the goods of these detested priests were pillaged three years before llio siege of 
Jerusalem.' (Derenbourg, Hist de Pal. 468; Buxtorf, Lenc. Tabu. ]>. 514.) 

® These are the Sopherim, who may perliaps have ordinarily fornuul a separate (‘omniitteo of tho Sanlii‘driii. 

® Though Josephus was a Pharisee, wc may, from its probability, accept his testimony on this point 
(Antt xiii. 10, §6; B. J. ii. 8, § 14). Tho philosophic insouciance of a man of tlie world, when once 
thoroughly irritated, knows no scruples. Ordinarily the Sanhedrin was a mild tribunal. The iiumilMTs 
fasted a whole day when they had condoinned anyone to death, and many Rabbis dcclarcMl themselves 
with strong abhorrence against capital punishments. Some of them — like H. Akiha—censidered it a blot 
on a meeting of the Sanhedrin to condemn even one offender to death. (Salvador, hutiit. de MtnsCy ii. ; 
Vie de ii* 10%) Their savagery on thi.s occasion was doubtless due to Saddm ean intluenco. The 

MegillcUh TncM^^thj § i^^mentions a sort of traditional penal code of this party wliieli seems to liavo been 
Hritconian ill its and which tho Pharisees got set aside. Tlioso Saddneean jiriosts, like Simeon 

Ben Shetaoh before yajpn, bad “ hot hands,*' (Derenbourg, ]>. lt)6.) 

^ This to distinct^ stated by tho Jews in John xviii. 31, and thougli coiitemporary notices seem to 
that in;'aiiy common case the Romans might oeeidooh a judicial murder on religious grounds (John 
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iiiid even if the Pharisees would have ventured to usurp it in a tuiAidtuary 
sedition, as they afterwards did in the case of Stephen, the less ianati<E$ and 
more cosmopolitan Sadducees would be less likely to do so., Kot content, 
therefore, witli the cherem, or ban of greater excommunication, their only, way 
to compass His death was to hand Him over to the seculhr ann*^ At present 
they had only against Him a charge of constructive bksphemyj founded on an 
admission forced from Him by the High Priest, when even their Own suborned 
witnesses had lailed to perjure themselves to their satisfaction. There Were 
many old accusations against Him, on which they could not rely. His 
violations of the Sabbath, as they called them, v'erc all connected with miracles, 
and brought them, therefore, upon dangerous ground. His rejection of oral 
tradition involved a question on which Sadducees and Pharisees were at deadly 
feud. His authoritative cleansing of the 'J’emple might be regarded with favour 
both by the Itabhis and the people. The charge of esoteric evil doctrines had 
been refuted by the utter p\iblicity of His life. The charge of open heresiefi 
had broken down, from the total absence of supporting testimony. The problem 
IxTore them was to c^i<»vert the ecclesiastical charge of constructive blasphemy 
into a civil charge of constructive treason. But how could this be done ? Jfot 
half the members of the Sanhedrin had been present at the hurried, noctnmal, 
and therefore illegal, session in the house of Caiaphas ; yet if they all 

to condemn Him by a formal sentetice, they must all hear something c^'Which 
to found tlieir vote. In answt'r to the adjuration of Caiaphas, Ho had iblemnly 
admitted that He was the Messiah and the Son of God. The latter ii^KSlaration 
would have been meaningless as a charge against Him before the Mbunal of 
the Bomans ; but if He would i'ej)eat the former, tliey might |^st it into 
something politically seditious. But He w'ould not repeat it, in ^^te of their 
insistence, because Ho knew that it was open to their w^l|ttl misinter- 
pi’etation, and Ix^cause they were evidently acting in flagrant v^ahkni of their 
o\vn express rules and traditions, which demanded that arraigned 

criminal should be regarded and treated as innocent unm bis guilt 'vvas 
iictually proved. 

V. 18; vii. 25; Acts xxiii. 27), ytjt the Jews could not always act as they liked in. suck cases with 
impunity, as Was proved by the roprimaiid and degradation of the younger Hanan for the part which 
!'.o and tho Eauluidi-m took in the oxocniion of Janies tho brother of Jesus. DolUnger {Jfirti Age of the 
Chwch, E. Tr., p. 420) takes S different view, and thinks that all they meant was, th|i they could not 
t rucify or put to death during a feast. But whatever may be tli© difficulties of the si^jeet, the Talmud 
sjeins to confirm the distinct assertion of St. John. {BeracMfh, £. 58, 1, and six orJaeven other places- 
Sec Biixtcrf, Lex. Tahn. p. 514.) 

* Acts ii 23. 
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Perhaps, as they sat there with their King, bound and helplesfl' bd&re 

them, standing silent amid their clamorous voicest one or^^ tvfo tliM^i#a 
venerable members may have recalled the very difierent scene wheor 3h&maia 
(Sameas) alone had broken the deep silence of their own covvardly toii^t u^ 
their being convened to pass judgment on Herod for his mr^ers. that 
occasion, as Sameas had pointed out, Herod had stood beforei them, not /‘in a 
submissive manner, with his hair dishevelled, and in a black and? moui ^ing 
garment,” but “ clothed in purple, and with the hair of his head finely triinmed, 
and Avith Ids armed men about him.” And since no one dared, for vOry tear, 
even to mention the charges against him, Shemaia had prophesied that the day 
of vengeance should come, and that the very Herod before whom they add their 
prince Hyrcanus were trembling, would one day be the minister of God’s anger 
against both 1dm and them.^ What a contrast was the present scene with that 
former one of half a century before ! Now they were clamorous, their King was 
silent ; they were powerful, their King defenceless ; they guilty, their King 
divinely innocent ; they the ministers of eartldy wrath, their King the arbiter 
of Divine retribution. 

But at last, to end a scene at once miserable and disgraceful, Jesus spoke. 
“ If I tell you,” He said, “ ye will not believe ; and if I ask you a question, 
you will not answer me.” Still, lest they should have any excuse for foiling to 
understand who He was. He added in tones of solemn warning, “ But hencefoilh 
shall the Son of Man sit on the right hand of the power of God.” “ Art Thou, 

then, ” they all exclaimed, “the Son of God?”® “Ye say tliat ,I am,”x(’Hc 
answered, in a foimula with which they were familiar, and of which^they 
understood the full significance. And then they too cried out, as Caiapl|p had 
done before, “ What further need have we of witness ? for we ourselv^^ heard 
from His own mouth.” And so in this third condemnation by Jewish ^hority 
— ^a condemnation which they thought that Pilate would simply rati^iand so 
appease their burning hate — ended the third stage of the trial of |^r Lord. 
And this sentence also seems to have been followed by a wcoajjpderision® 
resembling the first, but even more full of insult, and worse to b^ than the 

' Job, Antt. xiv. 9, § 4 ; Bah. Sanhedrin, f. 19, a, b. It is oo this memorable ocoas^ that we first 
meet with the name of Sanhedrin. Here Hyrcanus is, with the usual Jewish carelessnesiyi^ed Janiiseufi, 
and Shemaia is called Simeon Bon Shetach. There seems, however, to bo inextricable cofi&sipn between 
the names Hillol, Pollio, Abtaliun, and Sameas, Shaminai, Shemaia, and Simeon. . 

* Cf. Dan. vii. 13 ; Ps. viii. 4 ; cx. 1. . 

“ Unless Luke.xxii. 63—65 (which seems as though it refers to verse 71) described theiisuo of one o 
the trials which he has not narrated; but, Uterally taken, we might infer from Matti xxvi. 67. that tnoso 
who insulted Christ after the second trial were not only the servants. 
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fof 'iBftfliii'Ucli OiS tliG derision of Priests, (tnd Elders, a.nd Ssdducees is even 
mow ^^Isively odious than that of menials and knaves. 

Terribly soon did the Nemesis fall on the main actor in the lower stages of 
this tolqtdty. Doubtless through all those hours Judas had been a secure^ 
spectator of all that had occurred, and when the morning dawned upon that 
chilly night, and he knew the decision of the Priests and of the Sanhedrin, 
and WiW that Jesus was now given over for crucifixion to the Homan Grovemor, 
then he began fully to realise all that he had done. There is in a great crime 
an awhllly illuminating power. It lights up the theatre of the conscience with 
an unnatural glare, and, expelling the twilight glamour of self-interest, shows 
the actons and motives in their full and true aspect. In Judas, as in so many 
thousands before and since, this opening of the' eyes which follows the consum- 
mation of an awful sin to which many other sins have led, drove him from 
remorse to despair, from despair to madness, from madness to suicide. Had he, 
even then, but gone to his Lord and Saviour, and prostrated himself at His feet 
to implore foi'giveness, all might have been well. But, alas ! he went instead to 
the patrons and associates and tempters of his crime. From them he met 
with no pity, no counsel. He was a despised and broken instrument, and now 
he was tossed aside. They met his maddening remorse with chilly indifference 
and callous contempt. “ I have sinned,” he shrieked to them, “ in that I have 
betrayed innocent blood.” Did he exj)ect them to console his remorseful agony, 
to share the blame of his guilt, to excuse and console him with their lofty 
d^nity? “ Wliatis that to m? See thou to fhaf,”^ was the sole and heartless 
reply they deigned to the poor traitor wliom tliey had encouraged, welcomed, 
incited to, his deed of infixmy. He felt tlnit he was of no importance any 
longer; tliat in guilt there is no possibility of mutual respect, no basis for any 
feeling but mutual abhorrence. .His paltry thirty pieces of silver were all that 
he would get. For these he had sold his soul ; and these he should no more 
enjoy than Achan enjoyed the gold he buried, or Ahab the garden he had seized. 
Flinging them wildly down upon the paveunent into the holy place where the 
priesik .ffiit, and into which he might not enter, he hurried into the despairing 
solitude j&om which he would never emerge alive. In that solitude, we may 
neveje know what ** unclean wings ” were flapping about his head. Accounts 
diffe^ed^ a$ to thsr wretch’s death. The probability is that the details were 

to one account, he hung himself, ana 
jed, ghastly, wind-swept tree, wrhich is 

BU back to them by Pilate (vor. 24), 


>^cver public. According 

Jerusalem to a rag^ 

/ l|att. 4. The same worrls were giv 
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called the “tree of Judas.” According to another version— not ijtmjonsraLlahle 
with the first, if we suppose that a rope or a branch broke under his w^ght— 
he fell headlong, burst asunder in the midst, and all his bowels gu^ed otit ^ 
According to a third — current among the early Christians— his body to 

a huge size, under some liidcous attack of elephantiasis, and he was by 

a passing wagon. The arch-conspiratom, in their sanctimonious soiuptil^ity, 
would not put the blood-money which he had returned into the “CorbiHdt,” or 
sacred treasury, but, after taking counsel, bought with it the potter’s ield to 
bury strangers in — a plot of ground which perhaps Judas had intendsiii to 
purchase, and in which he met his end. That field was long knpt^ and 
shuddered at as the Aceldama, or “field of blood,” a place foul, haunted, and 
horrible.®^ 

^ Acts i. 18. 

* St. Matthew* ever alive to Old Testament analogies, connects this circumstance with passage's 
(apparently) of Jeremiah (xviii. 1, 2; xxxii. 6 — 12) and Zechariah (xi. 12, 13). It is curious that St. 
Matthew never names Zechariah, though ho tlireo times quotes him (xxi. 5; xxvi. 3lj xxvii. 9); but 
it was a Jewish provex*b that Zechariah had the spirit of Jeremiah, and it is possible {vide Wordsworth, ad 
Zoc.) that this passage originally belonged to Jeremiah. The right translation seems to be, “castitiuhi 
the treasury.’* Tlie notion tliat two fields were called Acekhima is probably a mistake of the Harmonist s. 
Different sites for Aceldama have been pointed out at different times. Since Jeremiah’s day pilgrims 
have been shown a field with a chariiel-houso in it, opposite the Pool of Siloam. Papias says tlkt, as 
though the very ground were curse 1, nr) one could pass it “ without stopping liis nostrils with his hibds.*'' 




CHAPTER LX. 

JKSIJS BEFORK PILATE. 


‘Per procuratorem Ponriuin Pilaturn nupplioio affoctns orat.” ’ - -Tac:. Ann. xv. 44. 

UFPERED under Pontius Pilate” — so, in every creed 
of Christendom, is the unha])py name of the Roman 
Procurator handed down to eternal e.vecration. Yet 
the object of introducing' that name was not to 
point a moral, but to fix an epoch; and, in point of 
fact, of all the civil and ecclesiastical rulers belbre 
whom Jesus was brought to judginent, Jhlate was 
the least guilty of malice and hatred, the most 
anxious, if not to spare His agony, at least to save Tlis life. 
What manner of man was this in whose hands were 
ilaced, by power from above, the final destinies of the 
Saviour’s life? Of his origin, and of his antecedents 



' ** Ho liad boon punished by tho Procurator, Pontius Pilate.” 
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before A.D. 26, when he became the sixth Procurator of Judsea, but little is 
known. In rank he belonged to the “ knightly order,” and he owed his ap- 
pointment to the influence of Sejanus. His name “ Pontius” seems to point to 
a Samnite extraction ; his cognomen “ Pilatus ” to a warlike ancestry. His 
'praenomen, if he had one, has not been preserved. In Judsea he bad acted 
with all the haughty violence and insolent cruelty of a typical Roman governor. 
Scarcely had he been well installed as Procurator, when, allowing his so|diers 
to bring with them by night the silver eagles and other insignia of the legions 
from Caesarea to the Holy City, he excited a furious outburst of Jewish feeling 
against an act which they regarded as idolatrous profanation. For five days 
and nights — often lying prostrate on the bare ground — they surrounded and 
almost stormed his residence at ' Caesarea with tumultuous and threatening 
entreaties, and could not be made to desist on the sixth, even by the peril of 
immediate and indiscriminate massacre at the hands of the soldiers whom he 
sent to surround them. He had then sullenly given way, and this foretaste of 
the undaunted and fanatical resolution of the people with whom he had to 
deal, went far to embitter his whole administration with a sense of over- 
powering disgust.^ 

The outbreak of the Jews on a second occasion was perhaps less justifiable, 
but it might easily have been avoided, if Pilate would have studied theii' 
character a little more considerately, and paid more respect to their dominant 
superstition. Jerusalem seems to have always suft’ored, as it does very 
grievously to this day, from a bad and deficient supply of water. To remedy 
this inconvenience, Pilate undertook to build an aqueduct, by which wj|^ 
could be brought from the “ Pools of Solomon.” Regarding this as a msliNier 
of public benefit, he applied to the purpose some of the money from the 
“ Corban,” or sacred treasury, and' the people rose in furious myriads to^sent 
this secular ajrpropriation of their sacred fund. Stung by their insu||s and 
reproaches, Pilate disguised a number of his soldiers in Jewish costu&j and 
sent them among the mob, with staves and daggers concealed un^.thoirf 
garments, do punish the ringleaders. Upon the refusal of the Jews t(p|ipani^ 
quietly, a signal was given,* and the soldiers carried out their instruc^p^. wi#i 
such heart}' good-will, that they wounded and beat to death not a f4^^ both/bf 
the guilty and the innocent, and created so violent a'^^mult^l^’ 
perished by being trodden to death under the feet of the terrified 


• Jos. Antt. xv-iii. 3, § 1 ; H. J. ii. 9, §§ 2, 3. 
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mob.** Thus, in a nation which produced the sicarii, Pilate had given a fatal 
precedent of sicarian conduct; the Assassins had received from their Procurator 
an example of the use of political assassination. 

; A third seditious tumult must still more have embittered the disgust of the 
llOHMm' Governor for liis subjects, by showing him how impossible it was to live 
among such a people — even in a conciliatory spirit — without outraging some 
of their sensitive prejudices. In the Herodian 
palace at Jerusalem, which he occupied during 
the festivals, he had hung some gilt shields 
dedicated to Tiberius. In the speech of Agrippa 
before the Emperor Gains, as nannted by Philo, 
this act is attributed to wanton malice ; but 
since, by the king’s own admission, the shields 
were perfectly plain, and were merely decorated 
with a votive inscription, it is fair to suppose 
that the Jews had taken offence at Avhat Pilate 
simply intended for a harmless private orna- 
ment ; and one which, moreover, he could hardly 
remove without some danger of offending the 
gloomy and suspicious Emperor to whose honour 
they were dedicated. Since he would not give 
way^ the chief men of the nation wrote a letter 
of complaint to Tiberius himself. It was a part 
oj^||Tiberius’s policy to keep the provinces con- 
tei^d, and his masculine intellect despised the 
obstinacy which would risk an insurrection 

rather than sacrifice a whim. He therefore reprimanded Pilatt*, and ordered 
the obnoxious shields to be transfeircd from Jerusalem to the Temple of 
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Augustus at Osesarea. 

The latter incident is related by Philo only ; and besides these tliree out- 
breaks, we hear in the Gospels of some wild tumult in wliicli Pilate bad 
minted the blood of the Galilmans with their sacrifices. He was finally 

^ instances are twice related by eTosepbus, Anti, xviii. .'1, §§ 1, 2 ; B, J. ii. 0, §§ 2, 3, 4. Ewald 

hw pre^iUE^Qitsly conjectured that the “tower of Siloam” which fell and crutsliod fight ecu people may have 
beito witli these works, and so may have furnished ground to those wlio desired to interpret that 

accidwi||j||8.a Di^e judgment (Oesch. v. 40; Luke xiii. 4). It has been suggested with some ]»robabinty 
that the disgust of the Jews against tho plan for building an aciucduct was duo to a belief that its cou- 
struethNft render city less easy of defence. 
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DEPOSrnON OF PONTroS PILATE. 


his Procumfcorship in consequence of an accusation preferred 
a^^^^ "hh hy the Samaritans, who complained to Lucius Vitellius, the Legate 
of^ 1^^«!that he had wantonly attached, slain, and executed a number of 
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them who had assembled on Mount 
CJerizini by the invitation of an 
impostor — po.ssibly Simon Magus — 
wlio promised to sliow them the Ark 
and sacred vessels of the Temple, 
-<&triK8 AT CJK8AHBA viiiLH'i'i. wliicli, lic ,said, liud been concealed 

there by Moses. The conduct ol' 
Pilate ^ems occasion to have been needlessly protnpt and violent ; and 

althou^/iwhifei^^ arrived at Rome, he fo\md that Tiberius was dead, yet even 
Gaiua „ a ta.tft him in his government, thinking it no doubt a bad 

sigb i^htiuld thus have become unpleasantly involved with the people o.‘ 

every wli^le district in his narrow government. Sejanus had shown the most utter 
dislike, against the Jews, and Pilate probably reflected his patron’s antipathies. 
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Such was Pontius Pilate, whom the pomps and perils of the great yearly 
festival had summoned from his usual residence at Cfesarea Philippi to the 
capital of the nation which he detestod, and the head-quarters of a fanaticism 
which he despised. At Jerusalem he occupied one of the two gorgeous palaces 
whicli had been erected there by the lavish architectural extravagance of the 
first Herod. It was situated in the Upper City to the south-west of the Temple 
Hill, and like the similar building at Caesarea, having passed from the use of 
the provincial king to that of the Eoman governor, was called Herod’s 
Praetorium. It was one of those luxurious abodes, “ surpassing all description,” 
which wore in accordance with the tendencies of the age, and on which Josephus 
dwells with ecstasies of admiration. Between its colossal wings of white marble 
— called respectively Caj.sareum and Agrippeum, in the usual spirit of Herodian 
flattery to the Imperial house — was an open space commanding a noble view of 
Jerusalem, adorned with sculptured porticoes and columns of many-coloured 
marble, paved with rich mosaics, varied with fountains and reservoirs, and green 
promenades which furnished a delightful asylum to flocks of doves. Externally 
it was a mass of lofty walls, and towers, and gleaming roo% mingled in 
exquisite varieties of splendour; within, its superb rooms, large enou^ to 
accommodate a hundred guests, were adorned with gorgeous fumit^ and 
vessels of gold and silver. A magnificent abode for a mere Roman knight |* and 
yet the furious fanaticism of the populace at Jerusalem made it i^ hdiise so 
little desirable, that neither Pilate nor his predecessors seem to hate cared to 
enjoy its luxuries for more than a few weeks in the whole year, ^ ^^ley were 
forced to be present in the Jewish capital during those crowded festivals 
which were always liable to be disturbed by some outburst of inflanitaable 
patriotism, and they soon discovered that even a gorgeous pal^C can fomisli 
but a repulsive residence if it be built on the heaving lava of a volcano. ’ 

In that kingly palace — such as in His days of freedom He had n^er trod 
— began, in three distinct acts, the fourth stage of that agitating scepe which 
preceded the final agonies of Christ. It was unlike the idle inquisition of 
Annas — the extorted confession of Caiaphas — the illegal decision of the San- 
hedrin ; for here His judg^* was in His favour, and with all the strength of a 
feeble pride, and all the daring of a guilty cowardice, and aU the pity of which 
a blood-stained nature was capable, did strive to deliver Him. This last trial 
is full of passion and movement : it involves a threefold change of scene, a 
threefold accusation, a threefold acquittal by the Romans, -a threefold "rejection 
by the Jews, a threefold warning to Pilate, and a threefold effort on his part. 
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made with ever-increasing energy and ever-deepening agitation, to baffle the 
accusers and to set the victim free.^ 

1. It was probably about seven in the morning that, thinking to overawe 
the Procurator by their numbers and their dignity, the imposing procession of 
the Sanhedrists and Priests, headed, no doubt, by Caiaplias himself, conducted 
Jesus, with a cord round His neck,^ from their Hall of Meeting over the lofty 
bridge which spanned the Valley of the Tyropmon, in presence of all the city, 
with the bound hands of a sentenced criminal, a spectacle to angels and to men. 

Disturbed at this early hour, and probably prepared for some Paschal dis- 
turbance more serious than usual, Pilate entered the Hall of Judgment, whither 
Jesus had been led, in company (as seems clear) with a certain number of His 
accusers and of those mo.st deeply interested in His caso.^ But the great 
Jewish hierarchs, shrinking from ceremonial pollution, tliougli not from moral 
guilt — afraid of leaven, though not afraid of innocent blood — refused to enter 
the Gfentile’s hall, lest they should be polluted, and should consequently be 
unable that night to eat the Passover. In no good humour, but in haughty 
and half-nec|ssary condescension to what he would n-gard as tlu' desj)ieable 
superstitions of an inferior race, Pilate goes out to them unden- the burning 
early sunlight of an Eastern spring. One haughty glance takes in the pompous 
f|assemblage of priestly notables, and the turbulent mob of this singular people, 
equally distasteful to him as a Roman and as a ruler; and observing in that 
one glance the fierce passions of the accusers, as he had already noted the 
meek inefiable grandeur of their victim, his question is sternly brief: “ What 
accusation bring ye against this man ? ” The question took them by surprise, 
and showed them that they must be prepared for an uuconct'aled antagonism 
to all their purposes. Pilate evidently intended a judicial iuquiiy; (liei/ had 
expected only a licence to kill, and to kill, not by a Jewish method of (*xecution, 
but by one which they regarded as more horrible and accursed.* “ If He weie 


' German criticism has, without any sufficient f^rounds, sot aside its uiiir’sioricjii much of 8t. John's 
uarrative of this trial; but although it is not inoiiiioncd oithor by Joseph us or hy Pliilo, il. ngrotjs in 
the very minutest particulars with everything which we could expect from tlie accounts whicli they give 
us, both of Pilatei's piurn character and anteeedonts, and of tho relations in wliicli lie stood hi tlie Emixu t r 

and to the Jews. ^ 

^ lilatt. xxvii. 2 ; lldftrk xv. 1. 

® Being only a procurator, Pilate had no quaestor y and therefore was ohligi'd to try all (*aiiscs himself. 
In this iustauco, he very properly refused to as 8 um (3 the responsibility of flic execution without sharing in 
the triaL He did not choose to degrade himself into a mere tool of Jewisli .sn|x'rstition. 

^ Deut, xxi. 22, 23. Hence the name of hatred, the Hung** applied to (.Jiri.st in the Talmud; and 
Christians ar6 called “servants of the Hung.” Their reasons for desiring His crucifixion may have 
uumifoldi besides the obvious motives of hatred and revenge. (1.) It would involve the name aiiU 
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not a miefactor/' is their indehite and surly answer, '' we would not Aave 
delivered Him up unto thee." Bat Pilate's Boman knowledge of law, hm 
Boman instinct of justice, his Boman contempt for their murderous fanaticism, 
made him not choose to act upon a charge so entirely vague, nor give the 
sanction of his tribunal to their dark disorderly decrees. He would not deign to 
be an executioner where he htid not been a judge. “ Very well,” he answered, 
with a supei*b contempt, “ take ye Him and judge Him according to your law.” 
But now they are forced to the humiliating confession that, having been 
deprived of the “ right of the sword,” they cannot inflict the death which alone 
will satisfy them ; for indeed it stood written in tlie eternal councils that Ohiist 
was to die, not by Jewish stoning or strangulation, but by that Roman fonn 
01 execution which inspired the Jews with a nameless horror, even by cruci- 
fixion;^ that He was to reign 'from His cross — to die by that most fearfully 
significant and typical of deaths — public, slow, conscious, accursed, agonising 
— ^worse even than burning — ^the worst type of all possible deaths, and the worst 
result of that curse which He was to remove for ever. Dropping, therefore, for 
the present the charge of blasphemy, which did not suit their purpose,” they 
burst into a storm of invectives against Him, in which are discernible the 
triple accusations, that He perverted the nation, that He forbade to give tribute, 
that He called himself a king. All three charges were flagnintly false, and 
the third all the more so because it included a grain of truth. But since they 
had not confronted Jesus with any proofs or \vitnesses, Pilate — in whose whole 
bearing and language is manifest the disgust embittered by fear Avith which 
the Jews inspired him — deigns to notice the third charge alone, and proceeds to 
discover whether the confession of the prisoner — always held desirable by 
Roman institutions — would enable him to take any cognisance of it. Leaving 
the impatient Sanhedrin and the raging crowd, he retired into the Judgment 
Hall. St. John alone preserves for us the memorable scene. Jesus, though 
not "in soft clothing,” though not a denizen of kings’ houses, had been led 

memory of Josxis in deeper disQjrodit. (2.) It would render tlie Boman antliorities accomplices in ilio 
responsibility of the murder. (3.) It would greatly diminish any possible cbanco of a popular Simute, 

* Deut. xxi. 23; Numb. xxv. 4; 2 Sam. xxi. 6; Jos. B. J. vii. 6, §4. Some obscurity hangs over ibe 
question as to when and iiow the Jews had lost the power of indicting capital punishment (John xviii. 
31). The Talmud seems to imply (Lightfoot, Nor, Hebr, in loc,)iha,i they had lost it by voluntarily 
abandoning the use of the Liahcat haggazzith, on account of the number of murderers whom they were 
forced to condemn. But this, in the usual loose Jewish way, is fixed “ forty years before the dostriictitm 
of the Temple ** (Ahoda Zara, f, 8, 2 ; Buxtorf, Lex, Talm,, p. 513). Others suppose that it was still 
permitted to them — or at any rate its use connived at — ^in ecclesiastical (Acts viL 57 ; JosvAnft. xx. 9, § 1) 
but not in civil cases. They had, legally, only the cognitio causae^ or “ preliminary iuqiiii y ’* 

» Cf.ActsxvUi.l4. 
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up the nOt>le flight of stairs, over the floors of agate and lazuli, under the 
gilded roofs, ceiled with cedar and painted witli vermilion, which adorned 
but one abandoned palace of a gi*eat king of the Jews. There, amid those 
voluptuoitB splendours, Pilate — already interested, already feeling in this 
prisoner before him some nobleness which touched his Eoman nature — asked 
Him in pitying wonder, “Art thou the King of the Jews?”— thou poor, 
worn, tear-stained outcast in this hour of thy bitter need ^ — oh, pale, lonely, 
friendless, wasted man, in thy poor peasant garments, with thy tied hands, 
and the foul traces of the insults of thine enemies on thy face, and on thy 
robes— -thou, so unlike the fierce magnificent Herod, whom this multitude 
which thirsts for thy blood acknowledged as their sovereign — art ihou the 
King of the Jews? There is a royalty which Pilate, and men like Pilate, 
cannot understand — a royalty of holiness, a Stipremacy of self-sacrifice. To 
say “No” would have been to belie the truth; to say “ Yes ” would have 
been to mislead the questioner. “Sayest thou this of thyself?” He answered 
with gentle dignity, “ or did others tell it thee of me ? ” * “ Am I a ,]ew ? ” is 

the disdainful answer. “ Thy own nation and the chief priests dcdivercd thee 
unto me. What hast thou done?” Done? — works of wonder, and mercy, 
and power, and innocence, and these alone. Put Jesus reverts to the first 
question, now that He has prepared Pilate to understand the answer:’ “Yes, 
^He is a king ; but not of this world ; not from hence ; not one for whom His 
servants would- fight.” “Thou art a king, then?” said Pilate to Him in 
astonishment. Yes ! but a king not in this region ol‘ lalsities and shadows, 
but one bom to bear witness unto the truth, and one whom all who w'ere of 
the truth should hear. “Truth,” said Pilate impatiently, “what is (ruth?” 
What had he — a busy, practical Roman governor — to do with such dim 
abstractions ? what bearing had they on the question of lil’e and death ? what 
unpractical hallucination, what fairyland of dreaming phantasy was this ? Yet, 
though he contemptuously j^ut the discussion aside, he was touched and moved. 
A judicial mind, a forensic training, familiarity with human nature which had 
given him somesinsight into the chai’actcrs of men, showed him that Jesus 
was not only wRolly innocent, but infinitely nobler and better than His raving 
sanctimonious accuser’s. He wholly set aside the floating idea of an unearthly 
royalty ; he stt^ iu the prisoner before his ti’ibunal an innocent and high-souled 

' J. Bkldwin Brown, Misread Passages of Scripture, p. 2. 

* Ulitt shows thftt Jesus, who seems to hare been led immediately inside the walls of tho Prmtorium, 
Iwd not hoard the charges laid against Him before the ProcnraUir. 
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dreamer, nothing more. And so, leaving Jesus there, he went out again to the 
Jews, and pronounced his first emphatic and unhesitating acquittal : “ I find in 
Him no fault at all.” 

2. But this public decided acquittal only kindled the fury of His enemies 
into yet fiercer flame. After all that they had hazarded, after all that they had 
inflicted, after the sleepless night of their plots, adjurations, insults' was their 
purpose to be foiled after all by the intervention of the very Gentiles on whom 
they had relied for its bitter consummation ? Should this victim, whom they 
had thus clutched in their deadly grasp, be rescued from High Priests and rulers 
by the contempt or the pity of an insolent heathen ? It was too intolerable ! 
Their voices rose in wilder tumult. “ He was a mesUh ; He had upset the 
people with His teaching through the length and breadth of the land, beginning 
from Galilee, even as far as here." 

Amid these confused and passionate exclamations the practised ear of Pilate 
caught the name of “Galilee,” and he understood that Galilee had been the 
chief scene of the ministry of Jesus. ^ Eager for a chance of dismissing a 
business of which he was best pleased to be free, he proposed, by a master- 
stroke of astute policy, to get rid of an embarrassing piisoner, to save himself 
from a disagreeable decision, and to do an unexpected complaisance the 
unfriendly Galilajan tetrarch, who, as usual, had come to Jerusalem — nominally 
to keep the Passover, really to please his subjects, and to enjoy the sensations 
and festivities oftered at that season by the densely-crowded capital. Accord- 
ingly Pilate, secretly glad to wash his hands of a detestable respomsibility, sent 
Jesus to Herod Antipas,* who wiis probably occupying the old Asmona;an 
palace, which had been the royal residence at Jerusalem until it had been 
surpassed by the more splendid one which the prodigal tyrant. Ids father, had 
built.®* And so, through the thronged and narrow streets, amid the jeering, 
raging multitudes, the weary Suflerer was dragged once more. 

We have caught glimpses of this Herod Antipas beforcj and I do not 
know that all*History, in its gtillery of portraits, contains a - much more des- 
picable figure than this wretched, dissolute Idummau Sadducee — this petty 

* Luke xxiii. 6. 

® Luke xxiii. 7. Mutual jealousies, and tendencies to interfere witli each other’s authority, are quite 
sufficient to account for the x^revious ill-will of Pilate and Herod, Moreover, in all disputes it had l)oon 
the obvious policy of An<ii)as to side with the Jews. Renan a^^tly compares the relations of the Herods 
to the P^’oeurator with that ol* tlio Hindoo Rajahs to the Viceroy of India under the English dominion 

^ We find the old A8mona3an {lahicc occnjiied long afterwards by Agrippa II. (Jos. R. J. ih Ri* § 
Aatt. XX. 8, §11). Sepp, in his fanciful way, points out that Jesus had thus been thrown into conuectiou 
with a palace of David \iit Bethlehein'l, of tho AsinonsDans, and of Herod, 
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princeling drowned in debauchery and blood. To him was addressed the sole 
purely contemptuous expression that Jesus is ever recorded to have used.^ 
Superstition and incredulity usually go together; avowed atheists have yet 
believed in augury, and men who do not believe in God will believe in 
ghosts.* Antipas was rejoiced beyond all things to see Jesus. He had long 
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been wanting to see Him h('caus(! of the rumours Ik; had heard ; and this 
murderer of the prophets hoped that Jesus would, in com])liment to royalty, 

^ Luke xiii. 32. 

Philippe d’Orloans (Egalite), a professed atheist, wlieii in jirisoii, tried to divino his fate by tho 
grounds in a cofEee-cup! This atheistic age swarmed with Cluildaei, malheniaiiei, magicians, sorcerers, 
charlatans, impostors of overy class, ® 

* Tho above ongravin^ gives one of the most aneient representations of this scene*, a groat favourite with tho 
early Christian artists. ‘I|fei8 the fifth of olovoii .subjects sculptured in relief upon a sarcophagus, which was found in 
the cemetery of Lucina,and is now preserved in tht) court of the Lateran palace at Rome. By the diadem (indicating 
the emperor's representative), and superior height of figure, we recognise Pilate at the right, seati d with his assessor, 
and turning his head aside in anxious thought. They are (vieh dre.ssed in a short-sleeved timic, over which falls a 
chlamye (or cloak), fastened on tho right shouhhu’ with a buckle. Ibdiind stand three attendants, two of whom 
appear by their shields to bo soldiers of thi^ guard ; to the left a slave begins to pour water from a «5wer into a basin 
upon a square tablo in front. From tho calm dignity and artistic skill of the whole composition, and from the 
close-shorn features of each indivddual figure, this relief cannot be of later dato than tbo middle of tlie fourth ceii- 
tuiy A.D, As thus far there had boon no substantial change from the costume and judicial proca^dure of tho first 
century, wc xnsy sec in this g^roup no imaginary conception, hut ratlier a faithful illustration of the Gospel narrative. 
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amuse by some miracle his gaping curiosity. He Harangued and questioned 
ilim in many words, but gained not so much as one syllable in reply. Our 
Lord confronted all his ribald questions with the majesty of silence. To such 
a man, who even changed scorn into a virtue, speech would clearly have 
been a profanation. Then all the savage vulgarity of the man^came out 
through the thin veneer of a superficial cultivation. For the second time 
Jesus is derided — derided this time as l*rie.st and Prophet. Herod" and his 
corrupt hybrid myrmidons “set Him at nought” — treated Him with the 
insolence of a studied contempt. Mocking His innocence and His misery 

in a festal and shining robe,' 
the empty and wicked prince 
sent Him back to the Pro- 
curator, to whom he now 
became half-reconciled after 
a long - standing enmity. 
But ho contented himself 
with these cruel insults. 
He resigned to the fonm 
apprehendonis all further 
responsibility as to the issue 
of the trial. Tliough the 
Cliief Priests and Scribes 
stood about his throng, un- 
animously instigating him 

UO.M...N C..A.1C or .TATE. MiUOUS 





act of murder by /^lir in- 
tense accusations," he practically showed that he thought their afoculations 
frivolous, by treating them as a jest. It was the fifth trial of Jcsijis; it was 
His second public distinct acquittal. 

3. And nHW, as He stood once more before the perplexed and wavering 
Governor, began the sixth, the last, the most agitating and agonising phase 
of this terrible inquisition. Now was the time for Pilate to'havd acted on a 
clear and right conviction, and saved himself for ever from the guilt of innocent 
blood. He came out once more, and seating himself on a stately bema — ^perhaps 
the golden throne of Archelaus, which was placed on the elevated pavement 


' Luke xxiii. 11 — probably “white,” as a fesUve colour. 
’ Cf. Acts xviii. 28. 
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of many-coloured marble’— summoned tbe Priests, tlic Sanhedrists, and tbe 
people before him, and seriously told tlioni that they bad brou<rht Jes\is to 
his tribunal as a leader of sedition and turbulence; that after full and fair 
inquiry he, tlieir Homan Governor, bad found tlu‘ir prisoner absolul<'Iy Ljuiltless 
of these charj^es; tbat he bad tlnm sent Him to IL'rod, ibeir native* kin”', and 
that he also had come to tbe conclusion tbat desus bad committi'd no crime 
which deserved the punisbment of death. And now came tbe golden ojipor- 
tunity for him to vindicate tbe grandeur of bis country’s imperial justice, and, 
as he had pronounced Him absolutely innocent, to set Him absolutely free. 
Put exactly at tbat point be wavered and temporised. Tbe dread of another 
insurrection haunted him like a nightmare. He was willing to go ball- way 
to please these dangerous sectaries. To justify them, as it were, in Ibeir 
accusation, he would chastise Jesus — scourge Him jmblicly, as tbmigb to 
render Ilis pretensions ridiculous— disgrace and ruin Him — “make Him 
seem vile in their eyes”- — and l/ieii set Him free. And this notion of 
setting Him free suggested to him anoHicr resource ol' tortuous iiolicy. 
Both he and the people almost simultaneously bethought themselves tbat 
it bad always been a Paschal boon to liberate at tin* least some condemned 
prLsoncr. He offered, tberefon*, to make tbe acquittal of .lesus au act not of 
imperious justice, but of artilicial grace. 

In making this .suggestion — in thus tlagrantly tampering with bis innale 
sense of right, and resigning against bis will tbe best prerogative of bis 
authority — be was already acting in s])ite of a warning which bo bad received. 
Tbat first warning consisted in the deep misgiving, tbe powerful presentiment, 
which overcame him as bo looked on bis bowed and silent j)riso]i<‘r. But, 
as though to strengthen him in bis resolve to ju’event an absolute liiiliire of a/l 
justice, ho now received 'A>wcoiid solemn warning — and one which to au onlinary 
Homan, and a Homan who remembered Ciesar’s murder and Calpurnia’s dream, 
might well have seemed divinely sinisL'r. His own wife — Claudia Proeula ’ — 
ventured to send him a public message, even as be sat then* ow bis tribunal, 
tbat in the morning hours, wb(*n dreams are true,'^ she bad bad a troubled 
and painful dream about tbat Just Man; and, bolder than her husband, she 
bade him beware liow be molested Him. 

' John six. 13, “Gabbatha.” Tlio Roman fjovornors ami ^forionils ailacliml ;^roat. importam'o (o (hose 
tosselatod pavemonts on wliicli tlicir trilmiials were plactul /tt/. CV/t'.N-. ll>j. 

* Dent. XXV. 3. Jog. B, J, vii. 6. § 4. 

* Her name is in tlio Gospel of Nicodeiinis, which says site was a jtro.si'lyfe. 

^ Matt, xxvii. 19. 
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Gladly, most gladly, would Pilate have yielded to his own presentiments — 
have gratiliod Ids pity and his justice — have obeyed the prohibition conveyed 
by this mysterious omen. Gladly even would he have yielded to the worse and 
baser instinct of asserting his power, and thwarting those envious and hated 
fanatics, whom he knew to be ravening for innocent blood. That they — to 
many of whom sedition was as the breath of life — should be sincere in charging 
Jesus with sedition was, as ho well knew, absurd. Their utterly transparent 
hypocrisy in this matter only added to his undisguised contempt. If he could 
have dared to show his real instincts, he would have driven them from his 
tribunal with all the haughty inmuciance of a Gallio. But Pilate was 
guilty, and guilt is cowardice, juid cowardice is weakness. Ilis own past 
cruelties, recoiling in kind on his own head, forced him now to crush the 
impulse ol' pity, and to add to his many cruelties another more heinous still.' 
He knew that serious complaints hung over his head. Those Samaritans whom 
he had insulted and oj)pressed — those Jews whom he had stabbed promiscuously 
in the crowd by the hands of his disguised and secret emissaries — thos(' 
Galilmans whose blood he had mingled with their sacrifices- -Avas not their 
blood crying for vengeance? Was not an embassy of complaint against him 
imminent even now? Would it not be dangerously precipitated if, in so 
dubious a matter as a charge of claiming a kingdom, he raised a tumult among 
a people in whose case it was the best interest of the Homans that they should 
hug their chains? Hare he stand the chance of stirring up a new and appa- 
rently terrible rebellion rather than condescend to a simple concession, which 
was rapidly assuming the aspect of a politic, and even necessary compromise ? 

His tortuous policy recoiled on his own head, and rendered impossible his 
own wishes. '^I'he Nemesis of his past wrong-doing was that he could no 
longer do right. Hounded on‘^ by the Priests and Sanhedrists, the peo])le 
impetuously claimed the Paschal boon of which he had reminded tlumi ; but 
in doing so they unmasked still more decidedly the sinister nature of their 
hatred agfii ns# their Hedeemer. For while tlu'y were professing to rage against 
the asserted seditiousness of One who was wholly obedient and peaceful, they 

‘ Wo soo Ulo sinni- notion!, Aory strikingly at work in liis former dispute with the .Tews shout tlio 
shields — “He was nfraid that, if they should send an embassy, they might diseuss the many nnil- 
ndministi’atious of his governmenl, his extortions, his nnjust decrees, his inhuman punishments. This 
reduced him to tlie utmost perplexity.” (Philo, hetj. ad Caium, p. 38.) 

’ Mark xv. 11. History, down to this day, has given us numberless instances of the utter fieklcness 
of crowds i but it is clear that throughout these sceucs the fury aud obstinacy of the people arc not 
spontaneous 
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shouted for the liberation ot a man whose notorious sedition had been also 
stained by brigandage and murder. Loatliing the innocent, they loved the 
guilty, and claimed the Procurators grace on behalf, not of Ji^susof Nazareth 
but of a man who, in the learful irony of circumstance, was also calU>d Jesus-- 
Jesus Ear-Abbas'— who not only «y/.v what they falsely said of C'brist, a leader 
ot sedition, but also a robber and a murelerer. It was fitting that Ihvif, who had 
preferred an abject Sadducee to their True Priest, and an incestuous Idunuean 
to their Lord and King, should deliberately prei’er a murderer to their Messiah. 

It may be that Ear-Abbas bad been brought forth, and that thus Jesus the 
scowling murderer and Jesus the innocent Kedeemer stood together on that 
high tribunal side by side." The pt'ople, persuaded by their priests, clamoured 
for the liberation of the rebel and the robber. To him every hand was pointed; 
for him every voice was raised. For the Holy, the Harmless, the IJndelihsl— 
for Him whom a thousand Hosannas had greeted but li\'e days before- no 
word of pity or of pleading found an utterance. “He was ilespised and 
rejectod of men.” 

Deliberately putting the (piestion to them, Pilate ht>ard with scornful 
indignation their deliberate choice; ; and then, venting his bitter disdain and 
anger in taunts, which did but irritate' them m<.)re, without se'i'ving any geioel 
purpose. What th(.*n, he.; .sceirnlully aske'd tlu'in, “ do ye> wish me; tei eh) with 
the King of the Jews?” Tlu'u first bi-eike out the niael seueam, “Crucify! 
crucify Him!” In vain, again and again, in the pauses of the tumult, 
I’ilate insisted, obstinately ijielee'el, but with meu'c anel me)re feebh'iu'.ss of 
purpose — for none but a man more innocent than Pilate, eve'n if he; wen* a 
liennan governor, cemlel have listenexl without ejuailing to the frantic ravings 
of an Oriental mob® — “ VV'^hy, what evil hath He done*?” “1 founel no cause 
of de'ath in Him.” “I will chastise Him and let Him go.” Suedi half-wilh'el 
e)pposition was wholly unavailing. It only betrayeel to the Jews the* inward 

^ Bar-Abbas, son of a Cdistiiigiiislicd) fatber; p(*rTia])s Bar-Raliliaii, son of a Rabin.. rfadin^ Jo.sus 
Bar ••Abbas is as old as Origoii, and is far from improbable, altlioii^li Matt, x.vvii. 20 tells a little apiiiist 
d. 11, however, Origon (as seems to be the ease) only found this n‘adin^ in vt*rse 17 , the probability of its 
{Jfermineness is weakened. The ingenious combinations of Ewald, that tlu‘ ^(fnliedristn desired his release^ 
as behmgiiig by family to their order, and the people b(*eaus(‘ he had been imprisoned in the Corban riot 
(Jos. Antt., ubi 8 Upr.)t are highly luiecrtain. 

^ Matt, xxvii. 21. 

® See Isa. V. 7. These Jewish mobs could, as we see from Josephus, be v<‘ry abusive. “They came 
about his (Pilate’s) tribunal, and made a clamour at it” {B. J. ii. 9 , § 4 ). “ Many myriads of tlie people got 
together, and made a clamour against liim, and insist(‘d that he .should h'nvo off that d(‘sigii. Soiiie of 
them also used reproaches, and abused the man (Pilate) as crowds of such people usually do. ... So lie 
bade the Jews go away, hut they, boldly casthuj reproaches upon him,*' &c. {Autt. xviii. 3 , §2). 
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fears of tlioir Procurator,^ and pnictically made them masters of the situation. 
Amlin and asjain, with wilder and wilder vehemence, they rent the air with 
those hideous veils — Aipe toOtov. 'ATroXva-ov y/iip BapaSS^v. Sravpataop, 

I his man.” “ Loose unto us Bar-Abbas. 

ite seemed utterly to yield to the ^torrn. He 
e delivered Jesus over to be scourged. The 
icourging {(f>pwy€XXdi)<Ta‘;^) implies that it was 
rods {vityae), for Pilate had no lictors, but 
race calls the ” horribile flayelhm'' of which 
u knout is the only modern representative. 
)urging was the ordinary preliminary to 
:ioti and other forms of capital punishment.'^ 
as a punishment so truly horrible, that tlu; 
id revolts at it ; and it has long been 
bolished by that compassion of mankind 
which has been so greatly intensified, an<l 
in some di'grec even created, by the gradual 
Christian truth. The unhappy sullercr was 
was tied by the hands in a bent position to 
the tense quivering nerves of the naked 
m inflicted with leathern thongs, weighted 
bone and lead \ sometimes even the 
\ — sometimi's, with terrible barbarity, 

ey'es. It was a 
T that, under its lacerating agony, th.; 
often died ; still more frequently a 
perish under the mortification and lu'r- 
voiis exhaustion which ensued. And this awful cruelty, on 


comprehension of 
publicly stripped, 3 
a pillar, and then, on ^ 
back, the blows were ^ 
with jagged edges of 
blows fell by accident 
were purposely struck 
punishment so hideous 
victim geiu'rally fainted, 
man was sent aw'ay to 
vous exhaustion which 


which we dare not dwell — this criu'lty which makes the heart shudder and glow 
cold — was followed imnu'diately by the third and bitterest derision — tlie derision 
of Christ as King. 

‘ Thus, ill Iho affair iif the Kill, volivo shields. Iho Jewish leaders were confirmed in their purpose, hy 
pereeiving that Pilate’s mind was wavering (Philo, iibi supr.). This, no doubt, is the kind of avayspia 
with wliicli h« is char^^od in App. ijondt. v. 14. t fo 

2 Matt, xxvii. 2H. Si . Ijiiko, with a (le(‘p touch of pathos, merely says that Pilate ^‘gavo up t 
th(‘ir will,” and then, as though ho wi.shed to drop a veil on all that followed, he does not even tell us hi 
they h‘d Him away, but adds, “ And a.s they led Him away ” (Luke xxiii. 25, 26). 

Matt, xxvii. 26. 
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Gladly, most gladly, would Pilate have yielded to his own presentiments — 
have gratified his pity and his justice — have obeyed the prohibition conveyed 
by this mysterious omen. Gladly even would he have yielded to the worse and 
baser instinct of asserting his power, and thwarting those envious and hated 
fanatics, whom he knew to be ravening for innocent blood. That they — to 
many of whom sedition was as the breath of life — should be sincere in charging 
Jesus with sedition was, as he well knew, absurd. Their utterly transparent 
hypocrisy in this matter only added to his undisguised contempt. If he could 
have dared to show his real instincts, he would have driven them from his 
tribunal with all the haughty inHouciancc of a Gallio. But Pilate was 
guilty, and guilt is cowardice, luid cowardice is weakness. His own past 
cruelties, recoiling in kind on his own lu'ad, forced him now to crush the 
impulse of pity, and to add to his many cruelties anotlier nion; heinous still.' 
He knew that serious complaints hung over his head. Those Samaritans whom 
he had insulted and 02)prcssed — tlio.so Jews whom he had stabbed promiscuously 
in the crowd by the hands of his disguised and secret emissaries — those 
Galilmans whose blood he had mingled with their sacrifices — was not their 
blood crying for vengeance? Was not an embassy of complaint against him 
imminent even now? Would it not be dangerously pivcijjitated if, in so 
dubious a matter as a charge of claiming a kingdom, he raised a tumult among 
a people in whose case it was the best interest of the Komans that they should 
hug their chains? Hare he stand the chance of stirring up a new and appa- 
rently terrible rebellion rather than condescend to a sim2)le concession, which 
was rapidly assuming the aspect of a 2)olitic, and ev(*n necessary comjiromise ? 

His tortuous ])olicy recoiled on his own head, and rendered impossible his 
own wishes. I’he Nmnesis of his j)ast wrong-doing was that he could no 
longer do right. Hounded on'^ by the Priests and Sanhedrists, the peojilc 
imjjetuously clainu'd the Paschal boon of which he had reminded tlu'in ; hut 
in doing so they unmasked still more decidedly the sinister nature of their 
hatred agains# their Itedeemer. For while tiny were professing to rage against 
the asserted seditiousness of One who was wholly obedient and jjeaceful, they 


' Wo 800 tho sinno iiotioio, M'ry sirikiiigly at work in liis foniior dispute with the .Tews about tlio 
sliiolds — “Ho was afraid that, if tlioy should send an oinbassy, they might discuss the many uiiil- 
adiiiiiiistratinns of lii.s govcrnmcoi, bis oxtortion.s, his unjust decrees, his inhuman punislimouts. This 
reduced liim to ilio utmost perplexity.” (Philo, Leg. ad Caivm, p. 38.) 

’ Mark xv. 11. History, down to this day, has given ns iiumberloss iustauces of the utter fickleness 
of crowds i but it is clear that throughout these scenes tho fury and obstinacy of the people are not 
spontaneous 
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shouted for the liberation ot a man vvliose notorious sodition had boon also 
stained by brigandage and murder. Loathing the innocent, they loved tlie 
guilty, and claimed the Proeumtors grace on behalf, not of Jesus of Nazareth 
but of a man who, in the I'earful irony of circumstance, was also calb'd Jesus- ■ 
Jesus Par- Abbas* — who not only teas what they falsely said of Christ, a leader 
of sedition, but also a robber and a murderer. It was fitting that f/iry, who bad 
preferred an abject Sadducee to their True Priest, and an incestuous Idunuean 
to their Lord and King, should deliberately preier a murderer to their Messiah. 

It may be that Par-Abbas bad beeti brought forth, and that thus Jesxis the 
scowling murderer and Jesus the innocient Kedeemer stood together on that 
high tribunal side by side." The pc'ople, persuaded by their priests, clamoured 
for the liberation of the rebel and the robber, lo him every hand was pointed ; 
for him every voice was raised. For the Holy, the Harmless, the IJtideliled — 
for Him whom a thousand Hosannas had greeted but live days bel'ore- no 
word of pity or of pleading found an utterance. “He was despised and 
rejected of men.” 

Deliberately putting the ejuestion to them, Pilate hc'ard with scornful 
indignation their deliberate cboicc; ; and then, vcuiting his bittc-r disdain and 
anger in taunts, which did but irritate' them more, without serving any good 
purpose, “What them,” he scornfully asked them, “do ye wish me to do with 
the King of the Jews?” Then fii’st broke out the mad scrc'am, “Crucify! 
cnicify Him!” In vain, again and again, in the pauses of the tumult, 
I’ilate insisted, obstinately indeed, but with more and more feeblenc'ss of 
purpo.se — for none but a man more innocent than Pilate, c*ven il' lic^ Aven* a 
Roman governor, could have listened without quailing to the frantic raxings 
of an Oriental mob* — “ VVJiy, what evil hath He done?” “ I found /lo cause 
of death in Him.” “T will chastise Him and Ic't Him go.” Such half-willc'd 
opposition was wholly unavailing. It only betrayed to the Jews the inward 

' Bar- Abbas, son of a (distinguislH'd) father; |>erTia]>s Bar-Rablfaii, sun uf a Rabbi.. roa<lin<^ Jesus 
Bar-tAbbas is as old as Origcii, and is far from iniprobable, altliuu^jch Matt, xxvil. 2H tells a littlu a^^aiiist 
it. If, however, Orison (as soenis to be the ease) only found this n*adin^ in verse 17, the ])robahility of its 
^ermineness is weakened. The ingenious conibinations of Ewald, that tin* Sdnludrlsffi «l(‘sin.Ml liis release^ 
as behmgiiig by family to tlu'ir order, and the people bt'cause he had been imprisoned in the Cor})an riot 
(Jos. Antt., ubi supr.)^ are highly uiiecrtain. 

^ Matt, xxvii. 21. 

® See Isa. v. 7. These Jewish mobs could, as wc see from Josephus, be very abusive. “They came 
about his (Pilate’s) tribunal, and made a clamour at it” {B. J. ii. 9, §4). “ Many myriads of the people got 
together, and made a clamour against him, and insist (*d that he should h‘ave olt' that design. Some of 
fhvTti also used reproaches, anid abused the man (Pilate) as cr(vwds of such people usually do. . . . feo lio 
bade the Jews go away, but they, boldly casthuj reproaches upon him” &c. (Autt, xviii. 3, §2). 
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fears of their Procurator,^ and pinctically made them masters of the situation. 
Again and again, with wilder and wilder vehemence, they rent the air with 

I oe rovrov- 'AiroXvaov rffilv Bapa^^dv. STavpmaor, 

, this man.” “ Loose unto us Bar-Abbas. 

’date seemed utterly to yield to the Storm. He 
he delivered Jesus over to be scourged. The 
i scourging {(f)par/eWa>a-ai^} implies that it was 
1 rods {virtue), for Pilate had no lictors, but 
lor.ice calls the “ horribile Jlayellumf' of which 
ian knout is the only modern representative, 
■fcourging was the ordinary preliminary to 
fixion and other forms of capital punishment.'^ 
was a punishment so truly horrible, that the 
lind revolts at it ; and it has long been 
abolished by that compassion of mankind 
which has bi'cn so greatly intensified, and 
in some di'grec even created, by the gradual 
I Christian truth. The unliappy sufferer was 
W was tied by the hands in a bent position to 
^ the tense quivering nerves of the naked 
•AV inflicted with leathern thongs, weighted 
bone and lead ; sometimes even the 
H -sometiiiK's, with terrible barbarity. 


comprehension of ® 
publicly stripped, 5 
a pillar, and then, on ^ 
back, the blows were \ 
with jagged edges of 
blows fell by accident 
were purposely struck 
puni.shment so hideous 
victim generally fainted, 
man was sent away to 
vous exhaustion which 


— on the face and eyes. It was a 
that, under its lacerating agony, tlu! 
often died ; still more frequently a 
perish under the mortification and ner- 
ensued. And this awful cruelty, on 


which we dare not dwi'll — this cruelty which makes the heart shudder and grow 
cold — was followed immediately by the third and bitterest derision — the derision 
of Christ as King. 

* Tims, in flio aiTair of tlio pill, votivo sliiolds, Hio .Tewiali loadors were confirmed in their purpose, hy 
pcrceivinj' that Pilate's m'lnd was wavering (Philo, vbi supr.). This, no doubt, is the kind of avavtfM 
with wliicli li« is chnr^od in App. (Jondt. v. J4. 

2 Matt, xxvii. 2H. St. Liiko, witli a de(‘p touch of pathos, inorely says that Pilate *‘gavo up Josus io 
tlu‘ir will,” and then, as though ho wished to drop a veil on all that followed, he does not even tell us that 
they led Him away, but adds, “ And as they led Him away ” (Luke xxiii. 25, 26). 

Matt, xxvii. 26. 
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Xn. civilised Ti3)tiions «ill is done tliOiii Ctin lie done to spiire every need* 
less suffering to a man condemned to deatli ; l)iit among the liomans insult 
and derision were the customary jireliminaries to the last agony. The 
peveuntihus uddilcL ludibrui ^ of ^l acilus miglit stand lor tlu‘ir geiuM‘al practice. 
Such a custom turnished a specimen ol that ivorst and lowest lorm of human 



Nl'HK-TKHE. {I'roni a I'hofojr-iith h]i (he PnUsliiic J-!' ji'<n‘uli>ni Fimd.) 


wickednc.ss wliich doliglits to iiitVict pain, wliicli IVcIs an inlnunan pli-asnro in 
gloating over the agonie.s of anolhcr, (‘ven wlien lie lias dune no wrung. Idio 
mere spectacle of agony i.s agreeable to the di'graded soul. Tlie low vile 
soldiery ot‘ the Prietoriuin — not llonians, who might have had more sense of 
the inborn dignity of the sih'iit sullerer, hut mostly the ni(‘re mercenary scum 
and dregs of the provinces — led Him into tlnur barrack-room, and there mocked^ 
in their savage hatred, the King whom they had tortured. It added keenness 

^ “They were iiisiilteil even in the of tlaiih." 
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to their enjoyment to have in their power One who was of Jewish birth, of 
innocent life, of noblest bearing.^ The opportunity broke so agreeably the 
coarse monotony of their life, that they summoned all of the cohort who were 
disengaged to witness their brutal sport. In sight of these hardened ruffians 
they went through the wliole heartless ceremony of a mock coronation, a mock 
investiture, a mock liomagc. ArouTid the brows of Jesus, in wanthn mimicry 
of the Emperor’s laurel, they twisted a thorny wreath of leaves ; in His 
tied and trembling hands they placed a reed for sceptre; from His torn and 
bleeding shoulders they stripped the white robe with which Herod had mocked 
Him — which must now have been all soaked with blood — and flung on Him an 
old scarlet paludament — some cast-ofl' war cloak, with its purple laticlave, from 
the Praetorian wardrobe.” This, with feigned solemnity, they buckled over 
His right shoulder, with its glittering fibula; and then — each witli his derisive 
homag(' of' bended knee — each with his infamous spitting — each with -the blow 
over the head from the reed-sceptre, which His bound hands could not hold — 
tiny k('pt ])assing before Him with their mock salutation of “Hail, King of 
the Jews ! ”« 

Even now, even yet, Pilate wished, hoped, even strove to save Him. He 
miglit represent this frightful scourging, not as the preliminary to crucifixion, 
but as an incpiiry by torture, which had f'ailed to elicit any further confession. 
And as Jesus came forth — as He stood beside him, with that martyr-form on 
th<^ beautifid mosaic of tin* tribunal — the spots of blood upon His green wreath 
of torture, the mark of blows and spitting on His countenance, the weariness 
of His deathful agony upon the sleepless eyes, the sagum of faded scarlet, 
darkened by the weals of His lacerated back, and dropping, it may be, its 
stains of crimson upon the tesselated floor — even then, even so, in that hour of 
His extremest humiliation — yet, as He stood in the grandeur of His holy calm 
on that lofty tribunal above the y(>lling crowd, there shone all over Him so 
Godlike a pre-eminence, so divine a nobleness, that Pilate broke forth with 


' Joscplms gives us .several instanees of <lio insane wantonness with which the Boldiers delighted to 
insult th(? detested raeo ainoii^ whom tliey were stationed [B. J. ii. 12, § 1 ; v. 11, § 1 ; Antt, xix. 9, § 1). 

2 Such preseuts were sent to allied kings (Liv. xxx. 17; Tac. Ann, xii. 56). (Keiin.) Cf. 1 Mace. xiv. 
4*1. — St. Matthew calls it “scarlet,” St. Mark “puqde.” The ancients discriminated colours very loosely; 
or rather, veiy differently from v/hat we do. Our nomenclature dwells chiefly on differences of hue, and 
their implicit analysis was of another kind. (Seo some excellent remarks in Mr. Gladstone’s JuventuA 
Mutidi, p. 540 ; Ruskin, Modem Painters, iii. 225). — For iustanee of similar mockery see Philo, in Fiucr. 
980, whore Herod Agrippa II. is insulted in the j)cr8on of an idiot, at Alexandria. Shake8i>eare’s pathetic 
scene of the insults heaped upon Richard II. will recur to every English reader. 

® .Fohu xix. 3. 
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thsit involuntary exclamation wliicli has thrilled with emotion so muny million 
hearts — 

“ Behold the Man ! ” 

But his appeal only woke a fierce outbreak of the scream, “ Crucify ! 
crucify ! J.he mere sight of Him, even in tliis Jlis uiisp(“akable shanu! and 
sorrow, seemed to add fresh fuel to their hate. In vain the heathen soldier 
appeals for humanity to the Jewish priest; no heart throbbed with responsive 
pity; no voice of compassion broke that monotonous yell of “Crucify!” — the 
howling refrain of their wild “ liturgy of death.” ^J'he llomau who had shed 



r,\Li;sTiM: thorns. 

1. 8i»ma Clii wti. 2. Zizj’^ldiiis lotus. 


l)lood like water, on the iield of battle, in open inassacn', in Mecr(‘t assassi- 
nation, might well be supposed to have an icy and a stony heart ; but y(‘t icier 
and stonier was tlie heart ol' those scrupulous bypocritt^s and worldly priests. 
“Take ye Him, and crucify Him,” said Pilate, in ntt(‘r disgust, ‘‘for 1 lind 
no fault in Him.” What an admission from a Konian judg(‘ ! “So I’ar as I 
can see. He is wholly innocent ; yet if you crueily Him, tak(‘ Him and 

crucify. I cannot approve of, but I will n*adily connive at, your violation of 
the law.” liut even this wretched guilty subteifugt‘ is not permitted him. 
Satan will have from his servants the iiill tale of their crimes, ami lh(‘ sign- 


manual of their own willing assent at last. What the Jews want — what the 
Jews will have — is 7wl tacit connivance, but absolute sanction. They s(‘e their 
power. They see that this hlood-stained (Jovernor dares nut hold out against 
them ; they know that the Roman statecraft is tolerant of concessions to local 
superstition. Boldly, therefore, they fling to the winds all cpiestioii of a poli- 
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tical offence, and with all their liypocritical pretences calcined by the heat of 
their passion, they shout, “ Wo have a law, and by our law He ought to die, 
because Ho made Himself a Son of God.” 

A Sou of God ! The notion was far less strange and repulsive to a heathen 
than to a Jew; and this word, unheard before, startled Pilate with the third 
omen which made him tremble at the ci'ime into which he was beihg dragged 
by guilt and fear. Once moi'e, leaving the yelling multitude without, he takes 
Jesus with him into the quiet Judgment Hall, and — " jam pro sud conscientid 
Clirislianiin” ' as Tertullian so finely observes — asks Him in awe-struck accents, 



HOMAN SKAT OF STATK, 

“ Whence art Thou ? ” Alas ! it was too late to answer now. Pilate was too 
deeply committed to his gross cruelty and injustice ; for him Jesus had spoken 
enough alri'ady; for the wild beasts who raged without. He had no more to 
say. He did not answer. Then, almost angrily, Pilate broke out with the 
exclamation, “ Dost Thou not speak even 1o me?'^ Dost Thou not know that I 
have power to set '^fhee free, and have power to crucily ^fhee ? ” Power — how 
so? Was justice nothing, then? truth nothing? innocence nothing? con- 
science nothing? In the reality of things Pilate had no such power; even in 
the arbitrai-y sense of the tyrant it was an idle boast, for at this very moment 
he was letting “ I dare not ” wait upon “ I would.” And Jesus pitied the 

* “ Aln'july ill liis liojiri a Clirisfiaii.” 

^ Tile position of tlie “ to me,” is einpliatie (John xix. 10, 11), 



AUCH OF THE “ECCE HOMO. ” JEIIUSALKM. 
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Ixopeless bewilderment of this man, whom guilt had changed from a "ruler into 
a slave. Not taunting, not confuting him — nay, even extenuating rather than 
aggravating his sin — Jesus gently answered, “ Thou hast no power against Me 
whatever, had it not been given thee from above j therefore he that betrayed Me 
to thee liath the greater sin.” Thou art indeed committing a great crime — ^but 
Judas, Annas, Caiaphas, these priests and Jews, are more to blame 'than thou. 
Thus, with infinite dignity, and yet with infinite tenderness, did Jesus judge 
His judge. In the very depths of his inmost soul Pilate felt the truth of tlie 
words — silently acknowledged the superiority of his bound and lacerated victim. 
All that remained in him of human and of noble — 

“ Felt how awful Goodnoss is, and Virtue, 

Jn lipr sliape how lovely; felt and moiirnod 
His fall.” 

All of his soul that was not eaten away by pridi; and cruelty thrilled back an 
unwonted echo to these few calm words of the Son of God. Jesus had con- 
demned his sin, and so far from being oftended, the judgment only deepened 
his awe of this mysterious lleing, whose utter impotence seemed grander an<l 
more awful than the loftiest power. Prom that time Pilate was even yet more 
anxious to save Him. With all his conschmce in a tumult, for the third and 
last time he mounted his tribunal, and made one more desperate effort. He 
led Jesus forth, and U)oking at Him, as Ho .stood silent and in agony, but calm, 
on that shining Gabbatha, above the brutal agitations of the multitude, he said 
to those frantic rioters, as with a flash of genuine conviction, “ Bkfiold youk 
K iN(i!” But to till* Jews it sounded like .shameful scorn to call that Ix'ateii 
insulted Sulierer their King. A darker stream mingled with the passions of the 
raging, swaying crowd. Among the shouts of “Crucify,” ominous threatenings 
began for the first time to be mingled. It was now nine o’clock, and for nearly 
three hours ^ had they been raging and waiting there. The name of Cajsar 

* As to the hour there is a well-known discrepancy liet ween ' John xix. 14, “And it was .... about 
the siM hour; and he saith unto llio Jews, Behold your Kin^;” and Mark xv. 25, “And it was tlio 
third hour, and tliey crucified Him . . Theio are various suggestions for removing this difficulty, hut 
the only ones worth mentioning are: (a.) 21iat in the um’d cmclfuuV* St Mark lyracticalhj mchut’a 
all the ijrejHiraHom for the eriicifimon, and therefore much of the trial: this is untenable, because In' 
uses the aorist, ierravptatrav, not the imperfect. (/ 3 .) That one of the Evangelists is less accurate than tin’ 
other. If no other solution of the ditficulty were simple and natural, I should feel no difficulty iu 
admitting this ; but as the generul, and even the minute, accuracy of the Evangelists seems to mo deinou- 
stral)lo in innumerable case's, it is contrary to the commonest principles of fairaess to insist that then? 
must bo an inaccuracy when another explanation is possible. ( 7 .) That St John adopts the Povani 
chnl reckoning of hours. Butii.) tho Roinans had no such reckoning; and (ii.) this will make Pilate h 
exclamation to havo been uttered at six in the niorniiig, in which case the trial could hardly have begun 
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began to be heard in wrathful murmurs. “Shall I crucify your King?” 
he had asked, venting the rage and soreness of his heart in hiunts on Ihvm. 
“ We have no king but Casar" answered the Sadducees and Priests, Hinging 
to the winds every national impulse and every Messianic Iiope.’ “ If thou let 
this man go,” shouted the mob again and again, “ thou art not Ca^/a/g friend. 
Every one who tries to make himself a king speaketh against And 

at that dark terrible name of Ca;sar, Pilate trenible<l. It Avas a name to conjure 
with. It mastered him. He thought of that terrible implement of tyranny, 
the accusation of /aesa majeittas, into which all other charges merged, which 
had made confiscation and torture so common, and had caused blood to How 
like water in the streets of Kome. He thought of 'ribei-ius, the aged gloomy 
Emperor, then hiding at Capreae his ulc<‘rous features, his poisonous suspicions, 
his sick infamies, his desperate revenge. At this very time he had been 
maddened into a yet more sanguinary and misanthropic ferocity by the detected 
falsity and treason of his only friend and minister, Sejanus, and it was to Sejanus 
himself that l^ilate is said to have owed his position. TheiA; might be st'cret 
delators in that very mob. Panic-stricken, the unjust judge, in obedience to 
his own terrors, consciously betrayed the innocent victim to tin* anguish of 
death. He who had so often prostituttnl justice, was now unabh' to achieve 
the one act of justice which he desired. He who had so oltiui murdered pity, 
was now forbidden to taste the sw'eetness of a pity for which he longed, lie 
who had so often abused authority, was now rendered impotent to ex(‘r(as<‘ 
it, for once, on the side of right. 'Pruly for him, sin bad become its own 
Erinnys, and his pleasant vices had been converted into the instrunn'iit of his 
punishment! Did the solemn and noble words of the Law of the '^fwidve 
Tables® — “ Vanae voces popuH non sent audiendae, quando aid no.runn crinnne 
absolri, ant innocentew condemnari deniderant” ^ — come across his memory with 
accents of reproach as he delivered Par-Abbas and condemiu'd Jesus ? It may 
Have been so. At any rate his conscience did not lea^a' him at ease. At this, 

ftt daylight, fts no time is left for the intermediate iuoideufs. (S.) Tlial llie 1’' (third) in J'din xix. 11 
has by a very early error been altered into (sixth). Unless great latitiuh.^ he allowed to the word 
“5, this appears to mo a possible solution; it is. however, perfectly true that the aiu-ieiits, as a rule, were 
much looser than wo are in their notes of time. 

* “The formal oquivalont of Emperor is, of course, auroKpdrup, .... hut the provincials freely spoke 
of even the Julian Caesars as ‘ king.’ ” (Freeman, Ki.tiiyK, II. ;U6.) 

■ Agrippa 1. inscribed his coins with tho title <pt\uKai<rap, “ Catsar’s friend.” (Akennan. p. ;50.) 

’ Lex. xii. De poenis. 

* “ The empty cries of the people must not bo regarded whi>n they call for the release of the guilty, or 
the doom of the innocent.’’ 
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or some early period of the trial, he went through the solemn farce of trying to 
absolve his conscience from the guilt. He sent for water ; he washed his hands 
before the multitude; he said, “ J am innocent of the blood of this just person; 
see ye to it.” Hid he think thus to wash away his guilt? He could wash his 
hands; could he wash his heart? Might he not far more truly have said with 
the murderous king in the splendid tragedy — 


“ Can all old Ocean’s waters wash this blood 
Clean from my hand ? Nay, rather would this hand 
Tile multitudinous seas inearnadino, 

Making the green — one red ! 

It TiHiy be tliat, as Ik* lliiis jimnlrnMl In’s coiiscionce, such a thought flashed 
for one moment across his miserable mind, in the words of his native poet — 


“ Ah nimiiim faeiles qni tristia erimina eat'dis 
Flumimvi toUi posse putatis aqua!” ^ 


But if SO, the thought was instantly drowned in a yell, the most awful, the 
most hideous, the most memorable that History records. ''Ifh blood be on i/.s 
and on onr chUdreny Then Pilate finally gave way. The latal Ibk ad 
craeeni' was uttered with reluctant wrath. He delivered Him unto them, that 
He mif/Jit be crncificd. 

And now mark, for one moment, the revenges of History. Has not Ills 
blood been on them, and on tlieir children ? Has it not fall(*n most of 
all on those most nearly concerned in that deep tragedy? Before the dread 
sacrifice was consummated, Judas died in the horrors of a loathsome suicide. 
Caiajdias was d(*])os(*d tlu^ year lollowing. lieriKl died in infamy and exile. 
Stripped of his Procunitorship very shortly afterwards, on the very charges he 
had tried by a wicked concession to avoid, Pilate, wearied out with misfortunes, 
died in suicide and banishment, leaving behind him an execrated name. ^ The 


^ Ov. Fast. ii. 45. The custom, fliough .Towish (Dout. xxi. fi, 7, “all the ciders . . . shall wash ihoir 
hands . . . and say, Our hands have not shed this blood, neither liave our eyes seen was also 
Greek and Roman. 

* Euseb. Cliroi}. p. 78. His hanisliment to Vienna Allobroguin, his tomb, liis coiiiieciion with Mount 
Pilah’i, &e., arc all nneeriain traditions. Tlu^ Paradosis Pilate Mors Pilati, &c., are as ..q)Ui‘ious as his 
“ martyrdom,” which is ol?served by the Abyssinian Church on Juno 25. But Evang. Nicod. i. 15, which 
Bpt'aks of Pilate as “circumcised in heart,” shows that tins early Christians were not insensible of his efforts 
to save Jesus. “Upon all murderers,” says Bishop Jeremy Taylor, “ God hath not thrown a thund(‘rholt. 
nor broken all saci*i legions persons upon the wheel of an inconstant and ebbing estate, nor spoken to (jvery 
oppressor from heaven in a voice of thunder, nor cut eft* all rfjhels in the first attempts of insurrection; hut 
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house of Annas was destroyed a generation later by an infuriated mob, and bis 
son was dragged through the streets, and scourged and beaten to his place 
of murder. Some of those who shared in and witnessed the scenes oi’ that day— 
and thousands of their children — also shared in and witnessed the long horrors 
of that siege of Jerusalem which stjinds unparalleled in history lor its unutter- 
able fearfulness. “It seems,” says Kenan, “as though the whole race had 
appointed a rendezvous for extermination.” They had shouted, “ We have no 
king hut Cmsar ! ” and they had no king hut Ciesar ; and leaving only for a 
time the fantastic shadow of a local and contemptible royalty, Ca'sar after 
Caesar outraged, and tyr.innised, and pillaged, and op])ressed them, till at last 
they rose in wild revolt against the CV'sar whom they had elaiiiK'd, and a Ciesar 
slaked in the blood of its best defendei-s the ri‘d ashes ol‘ tludr hurnt and 
desecrated Temple. They had forced the Romans to crucify their Christ, and 
though they regarded this punishment with especial horror,' tliey and their 



children were themselves crucified in myriads by the Romans outside their own 
walls, till room was wanting and wood liiiled and the soldim’s had to ransack a 
fertile inventiveness of cruelty for fresh methods of inllicting this insulting 


because Ho hath done so to some, wo aro to look U])on those jud^^nionls ms divine ficccnis and voices of 
Ood, threatening all tho saiiui criiiu'S with the like ovonls, and with tiio ruins of ctJTiiity.'’ (7v//c of Christ, 
111. XV.) — How much more true and reverent is this than tho despairing cynicism which says, (Tanlons- 
iious d’uno expression si iiaivemcnt iinpie. 11 ii^y a pas plus clo vengeance dans riii^toire <(uo dans la 
nature; los revolutions no sont pas plus justes quo lo volcan qui oclato on ravalaiicho qui roule.” 
(Henan.) 

^ See Jos. B, J. vii. G., § 4. 


* Tlieso copper coins were struck in Pjdestine (iurinjr the Inief governorship of Tontins Ihhde. and hear 
cvidtince of Roman dominion and of the la'sptud with wliieh tie' (Muupirmrs In utrd thr Imd* v hu lings ot' their 
subjects. For while the olnurse shows in each case tho Icgnid TIBEPIOT KAICAPOC — i.r., (I'hr cnifi) “ oi d ihciius 
Ciesar” — with the addition of tho year of his reign, qs, y< ar KJ .'.c., A. lb 2R .and nn the n vrrsr of tlic second, LIZ, 
year 17— A.l). 30 — yet neither of them bears any hiiinaii ]K)rtrait,as would liavf Im i ii the < a>r if tlicy bad been 
struck at Rome. "Ilie (hvvrse of the former allows alau the representation f)f a wiciid vessel, peiliaj»s ])r«3sentod by 
the Emperor to tho Temple ; on the reverse ar(‘ ihiet! wheat-ears, hound ti>g» ther ami <-neireled hy the w'ords 
lOTAIA KAICAPOC — t.c., “ Julia Ctesar’s ” (mother), thus eomiiuanorating the great hiii]ai'.s.s-(b»wager I avia, who 
survived to A.D. 29, Uio latest year in which we find her so mentioned on coins, d’ho crooked st tll {(Uhus) upon 
the second piece is a symbol of augury, an occult science to whieli Tiberius was strongly atlaelied. 
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form of death. ^ They had given thirty pieces of silver for their Saviour’s blood, 
and they were themselves sold in thousands for yet smaller sums. Tliey had 
chosen Bar- Abbas in preference to their Messiah, and for them there has been no 
Messiah more, while a murderer’s dagger swayed the last counsels of their dying 
nationality. Tliey had accepted the guilt of blood, aijd the last pages of their 
history were glued together with the rivers of their blood, and that blood con- 
tinued to be shed in wanton cruelties from age to age. They who will, may 
see in incidents like these the mere unmeaning chances of History ; but there is 
in History nothing unmeaning to one who regards it as the Voice of God 



KOMAX HALISTA. (From Montfnucon.) 


speaking among tlio destinies of men ; and wlietlun’ a man sees any significance 
or not in eA’^ents like these, lie must be blind indeed who does not see that when 
the murder of Christ was consummated, the axe was laid at the root of the 
barren tree of Jewish nationality. Since that day Jerusalem and its environs, 
with their “ ever-extending miles of grave-stones and ever-lengthening pavement 
of tombs and sepulchres,’’ have become little more than one vast cemetery — an 
Aceldama, a field of blood, a potter’s field to bury strangers in. Like the mark 

' Jos. B, J. v. 11, § 1. TIh; coiiiiiioii notion, tliat having bouglit Christ for thirty pieces of silver 
they wore sold by IJiirtles for one piece of silver, seems to be solely derived from a mediaeval forgery 
called The Beoeaging of the Saviour. Still it is true that “the blood of Jesns shod for the salvation 

of tho world became to tliem a curse So manna turns to worms, and the wine of angels to 

vinegar and lees, when it is received into impure vessels or tasted by wanton palates, and the sun himself 
produces rats and serpents when it reflects upon the alime of Nilus ** IJer. Taylor. III. xv.) 
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of Cain upon the forehead of tlieir race, the guilt of that blood has seemed 
to cling to them — as it ever must until that same blood elliiceth it. For, 
by Grod’s mercy, that blood was shed for them also who made it How ; the 
voice which they strove to quench in death was uplifted in its last pniyer for 
pity on His murderers. May that blood be (‘flicracious ! may that prayer be 
heard 

' It is in tlie deepest sincerity that I add these last words. Any one who traetvs a spirit, of vindictivenofts 
in the last paragraph wholly misjudges the spirit in which it is written. This book may pcrliaps fall into 
the hands of Jewish readers. They, of all others, if true to the dcointst lessons of the faith in wliicli tlu‘y 
have been trained, will acknowledge the hand of God in History. And the events spokmi of here are not 
imaginative; they are indisputable facts. The Jew at least will ladievt^ that in <‘xternal consfMpiences 
God visits the sins of the fathers ujxm the children. Often and often in History have the crimes of the 
guilty semed to be visited even on their innocent posterity. '^^Phe apparent injustice of this is but on 
the surface. There is a tiro that purities, no less than a lire that scathes; and who shall my that the 
very afflictions of Israel — afflictions, aks ! so largely caii.sed by the sin of Ohiistondom — may not. liave 
heen meant for a rctiniiig of the pure gold? God's judgments — it may be the very sternest and most 
irremediable of them — come, many a time, in the guise, not of allliction, but of immense lartldy prosj>erity 
and ease. 
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SCOT' no IN 4;.* 


♦ This dennrins was struck at the Ix'ginning 4)f tla*. iirst c* ntuiy hefun* tin- Christian era, ainl ])rol)ahlv 
oommeinurates the suppression of the serviU' r<.-V4»lt in l.’H H.C. On th»> rmrin a Uoinaii 8uMi4'r, arnnd with 

shield and short sword tlourishos aloft a kmdtcd scourge (Uw /torri/tife //fujt of Hurac(\ 

Sat. 1. iii. 119) against his advcrsiiry, who scorns to he falling on one kin'c hehind liis shield. Th(‘ lc(tei-s T(itu8) 
DKIDl (us) in the exergue indicate the name of the etlii i.il (prohahly a j)n)4 4insul) under \\liesi' uiithm ily tin 
was struck. M'he offver.sr Ix’ars th«* h4-hn<'(<'(l hea<l '»f Minei'va, as goildess of leane; uiKU iiiealh i.s iu ^ign of the 
coin being worth fi n copper pieces, and to the right the word ROM A in ineimgr.nii. 
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CHAPTER LXI. 

T HE C R U (; I E T X I O N . 


Dum crucis iiiiniicos 
Vocal )i8, et amicos, 

O Jcsu, Fill Dei, 

Sis, oro, memor mei.” * 


Thomas op Celano, Be Crtwe Domiui 

MTLES, erpnh vrncinn^ (“ Oo, soldier, get ready 
the cross’’). In sonie such formula of terrible im- 
port l^ihite must have given his final order.® Tlie 
execution followed immediately upon the judgment. 
The time required for the necessary preparation would 
not be very long, and during this brief pause tla^ 

^ “ When Thou shalt call tho friimds of tlio cross and its oneniics, 
O Jesn, Sou of God, 1 pray Thoe, remember me.” 

^ That Pilate sent some oflicial account of the trial and crucifixion to 
^lihcriiis Avould bo a j)riori probable, and seems to be all but certain (Just. Marl. 
Afhtl. i. ,b; Tort. Aj^nl. 21; Euseb. Hist. EccL ii. 2; Lardner, vi. 606); but it 
is Fcjiially certain that the exist iujr Acta^ Paradosisy Mors and Epistolae Pilot I 
are spurious. Tiscliondorf [De Evnny. Apocr.y OrUj.yp. 67) thinks that, thoui^li 
interpolated, they may contain old materials, but I can find nothing of any 
iiittTiist or value in tliern. 



“ BEARING ms CROSS.” 


soldiers, whose duty it was to see that the sentonco was caiTied out, stripped 
Jesus of the scarlet war-cloak, now dyed with the yet deeper stains ot blood, and 
clad Him again in His own garments.’ When the cross had been prepared tliey 



Tliornv OF KOMAX ARMS. {From Mont f mu on.) 


rh supposed that a second scourging took place, the first being the question ny torture, 

le second the irpotuKiatuhs, It seems clear, however, that Pilate had meant tlio scourging to l)o this 
iiuinaiy to crooifixionj though, at the last moment, it suited him to let it as inquisitorial. 
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laid it — or possibly only one of the beams of it — upon His shoulders, and led 
Him to the place of punishment. The nearness of the great feast, the myriads 
who were present in Jerusalem, made it desirable to seize the opportunity for 
striking terror into all Jewish malefactors. Two were therefore selected for exe- 
cution at the same time with Jesus — two brigands and rebels of the lowest stamp. 
Their crosses were laid upon them, a maniple of soldiers in full annour were 
marshalled under the command of their centurion, and, amid thousands of spec- 
tators, coldly inquisitive or furiously hostile, the procession started on its way. 

The cross Avas not, and could not have been, the massive and lofty structure 
witli which such myriads of jjicturcs have made us familiar. Crucifixion was 
among the lionians a very common piinishment, and it is clear that they would 
not waste any trouble in constructing the instrunumt of shame and tortured 
It would undoubtedly be mad(5 of the very commonest wood that came to 
hand, perhaps olive or sycamore, and knocked together in the very rudt>si, 
fashion. Still, to support the body of a man, a cross Avould require to be of 
a certain size and weight ; and to one enfeebled by the horrible severity oi' 
the previous scourging, the canying of such a burden avouUI be an additional 
misery." Hut Jesus was enfi'ebk'd not only by this crmdty, but by previous 
days of violent struggle and agitation, by an evening of deep and overwhelming 
emotion’ by a night of sleepless anxiety and sufiering, by the mental agony of 
the garden, by three trials and three sentences of death before the Jews, by tlic 
long and exhausting scenes in the Pra,‘torium, by the examination before Ilerod, 
and by the brutal and painrul derisions which He had undergone, finst at tlic 
hands ol* the Sanlu'drin and their servants, then from Herod’s body-guard, and 
lastly from the iioman cohort. All these, superadded to the sickening lacera- 


Fnrtlior, it is iiiooiiceiviibic tluit Josns ctmlil liavo boen capablo of pliysioally enduring two suoli fearful 
iuflietions, eitlier of which wa.s often sufficient to cause convulsions and deatli. It is butter to regard Iho 
ipl>ayi\\iiiras, “having scourg(ul,” of Mutt, xxvii. 2G as rctrospectivu. 

‘ Of llict various kiiiils of cross — flm enix ducnssata (X), fho crux annata, &c. — it is certain that iho 
cross on which Jesus was crucified Avas either tho crux cammigsu {T, St. Antlioiiy’s cross), or tho crM 
wmiasu, tho ordinary Roinaii cross (t). Tho fact th.Ht tho foruior was in tho sliapo of tho Grcttk capital 
tau has given ainph! room for tho allegorising proiM'usitios of the Fathers. I have not alltided to lli« 
so-called “invention of tho cross,” for the story is intrinsically absurd, and the Jews generally hiiriit 
their cross<'s (Oilio, Le.r. Rubb. s. v. “ Supplieia ”). What scoins decisive in favour of the shape preserred 
by tho traditions of art for nearly l.bOO years is tlio expre.ssion of Matt, xxvii. 37, tliat tho titlo was juit. 
‘abov(' II is head.” I have < idlecteil all that sciemcd arcliteologically interesting on this subject iu tic 
articles “ dross ” and " (Jnicifixioti ” in Smith’s Diet, of the Bible. 

^ Cf. (ten. -x.vii. t> lira. ix. 0). It is luit eerlain whether the condemned carried their entire cross or only 
li.'irl of it — the i>iitibiilum, or transom, as distinguished from the crux. If tho entire <r08S was <'iinied. 

I is probable that the t wo beams were not (as in pictures) nailed to each other, but simply fastened togelln r 
by a rope, iuid carri<‘d like a V {fwrea). If, as tradition says (Acts of Pilate, B. ]0), tho liands wciv 
i eti. the dlt'lcult ies of stipportiug the burden would bo further enhanced. 
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tions of the scourging, had utterly broken down His physical strength. His 
tottering footsteps, if not His actual falls under that h'arful load, made it 
evident that He lacked the physical strength to carry it Iroiu tlni Prictorium 
to Golgotha. Hven if they did not pity His feebleness, the Itonian soldiers 
would naturally object to the consequent hindrance and deday. Ihit they found 
an ea.sy method to solve the difficulty. They laid not proeet'ded larther than 
the city gate, when they met a man coming from tlu; country, \vho was known 
to the early Christians as “ Simon of Cynmo, the hither of Alexander and 
Rufus;” and, perhaps on some hint from the aeeonipanying .lews that Simon 
sympathised with the teaching of the Sutferer, they impressed him without the 
least scruple into their odious service.' 

The miserable procession resumed its course, and though tin* a])oeryphal 
traditions of the Romish Church narrate many incidents of the Via Dolorom, 
only one such incident is recorded in the Gospel histoiy.'-' St. Luke tells us 
that among the vast multitude of people who followi'd .li'sus were many women, 
f’rom the men in that moving crowd He does not appear to have I’cceived one 
word of pity or of sympathy. Some there must surely have bi‘<m who laid seen 
His miracles, who had heard Tfis words; some of those who had lieen almost, 
if not Titterly, convinced of His Messiahship, as tiny hung upon His lips 
while lie uttered His great discourses in the Temple ; some of the eager 
crowd who had accompanied Him from llethany five days before with shouted 
hosannas and waving palms. Yet if so, a faithless timidity or a deep misgiving 
— perhaps even a boundless sorrow — kept them dumb. But these w'omen, more 
quick to pity, less susci'ptible to controlling inlluences, could not and would 
not conceal the grief and amazement wdth which this spectacle filled them. 
They beat upon their breasts and rent the air with their lamentations, till .Tesus 

' Vyy^pivffav, It sooiHS io have boon a coinnion fur Ruinan sol«liops? to |)(‘u])lo to 

carry burdens for them (Epiot. D/.s-s-lW. iv. 1). Tim Gyronians had a syiiajjfuj.nio al Jrnisal(‘in (AoIh ii. 
10; 9). The names Alexander and Rufus are too comunm to ('iiabb' us to bu*! any oortainty ns to 

their identification with those of the same nauu^ ineiitioued in Acts xix. ‘>3; 1 Tim. i. 20; Rum. xvi. l‘J. 
Tlio belief of the Corinthians, Basilidiiin.s, Carpocratians. and otlier Gno.stics, that Simon wa.s cnicifit'd for 
Je.su8 by mistake (!), is not worth notice hero (Iren. Adv. Haerrs. i. One of these wild distort ions 
was that Judas was crucifiod for Him; and another that it was a certain Titian, or a phantom crea,1(‘d by 
Crod in the semblance of Jesus. It is a curious trace of the disseniination of Gnostic and A[K)ci*yplial 
legends in Arabia that Mahomet treats the actual crucifixion of Jesus as an unworthy calumny. (Koran, 
Surat, 3, 4; Sale’s Koran, i. 64, 124, “ They slow Him not, neither crucifi(‘d Him, but Ho was represented 
l>y one in His likeness.”) 

^ Those form the subjects of the stations which are to ho seen in all Romi.sh churches, and are mainly 
derived from apocryphal sources. They originatt'd among the Franciscans. The so-callc<l \ ia Dolorosa 
does not seem to be mentioned earlier than the fourteenth century. 'J’hat .Icsus, hid’oni being eased ()f 
His burden, was scourged and goaded onward is but too sadly probable. (Of. J(n*. Taylor, Lijc vj Cluiat, 

in. XV. 2.) 
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Himself hushed their shrill cries with words of solemn warning. Turning to 
them — which He could not have done had He still been staggering under the 
burden of His cross — He said to them, “ Daughters of Jenisalem, weep not for 
me ; but for yourselves Aveep, and for your children. For lo ! days arc coming 
in which tlu'y shall say, Blessed are the barren, and the wombs whiph bare not, 
and the breasts which gave not suck. Then shall they begin to say to the 
mountains, Fall on us, and to the hills, Cover us ; for if they do these things 
in the green tree, what shall be done in the dry?” Theirs was but an emotional 
outburst of womanly tenderness, which they could not repress as they saw the 
great Prophet of mankind in His hour of shame and weakness, with the herald 
proclaiming before ilim the crimes with which He was charged, and the Eoman 
soldiers carrying the title of derision, and Simon bending under the weight of 
the wood to which He Avas to be nailed. Biit He warned them that, if this 
were all Avhich they saAv in the psussing spectacle, far bitterer causes of woe 
awaited them, and their children, and their race. Many of them, and the 
majority of their children, Avould live to see such rivers of bloodshed, such com- 
plications of agony, as the world had never known b(*fore — days which would 
seem to overpass the <!apacities of human suffering, and would make men seek 
to hide themselA'('s, if it might be, Ainder the very roots of the hill on which 
their city stood. ^ The fig-tree of tlndr nation’s life Avas still green : if such 
deeds of darkness were possible now, wluit should be done Avhen that tree was 
withered and blasted, and ready for the bAirning?® — if in the days of hope and 
decency they could execrate their blaimdcss DeliA'crer, Avhat would happen in the 
days of blasphemy and madness and despair ? If, under the full light of day. 
Priests and Scribes could crucify the Innocent, what would be done in the mid- 
night orgies and blood-stained bacchanalia of Zealots and Murderers ? This 
Avas a day of crime ; that Avould be a day Avhen Crime had become her OAvn 
avenging fury. — The solemn Avarning, the last sermon of Christ on earth, Avas 
meant primarily for those who heard it ; but, like all the words of Christ, it 

' Hos. ix. 12 — 16 ; X. 8 ; Isa. ii. 10 ; Rov. vi. 16. Those words of Christ met with a painfully literal 
illiistraiion wlien Imudreds of the unhajipy Jews at the siege of Jenisalem hid themselves in tlio 
darkest and vilest subtf^rranean recesses, and when, besides tlioso who were hunted out, no less than 
2,000 wore killed by being buried under tbo ruins of their hiding-places (Jos, B, J, vi. 9, § 4), 

^ The exact meaning of this proverbial expression is not certain. It is often explained to moan, “ If, 
in iho fulfilment of (lod’s pni’poses, I the Holy and the Innocent must suffer thus — the green tree 
bo thus blasted — liow shall tlie dry tree of a wicked life, with its abominable branches, be consiuned 
in the uttermost burning?’" (Cf, Prov. xi. 31; Ezek. xx. 47; xxi. 4; and especially 1 Peter iv. 17.) 
(See Schenkel, Charakterbildf p. 30, B. Tr.) The difficulty of understanding the words was early felt, 
and wo find an absurd allusion to them in the Bevenging of the Saviov/r, where Titus exclaims, “ They 
hung our Lord on a green tree . • .let us hang them on a dry tree.” 
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has (leopor and wider in(;aning for all mankind. Those words warn every 
child of man that the day of careless pleasure and blasphemous disbelief will 
be followed by the crack of doom ; they warn each human being who lives in 
pleasure on the earth, and eats, and drinks, and is drunken, that though the 
patience of God waits, and Ilis silence is unbroken, yet the days shall come 
when He shall speak in thunder, and His wrath sliall burn like fire.’ 

And so with this sole sad episode they came to the fatal place, caUed 
Golgotha, or, in its Latin form. Calvary — that is, “ a skull.” Why it was so 
called is not known. It may conceivably have been a well-known place of 
execution ; or possibly the name may imply a bare, rounded, scalp-like eleva- 
tion. Tt is constantly called the “ //// of Golgotha,” or of Calvary ; but the 
Gospels merely call it “a place,” and not a hill.' lle.spccting its site volumes 
have been writttm, but nothing is known. The data for anything a2)proachiiig 
to certainty are wholly wanting ; and, in all j)robability, the actual spot lies 
buried and oblit(‘rated under the mountainous I'ubbish-heaps of the ten-times- 
talcen city. The rugged and precipitous mountain rej)resentcd in sjicred 
pictures is as purely imaginary as the skull of Adam, which is often painted 
lying at the foot of the cross,'-' or as any other of' the myriads of legends which 
have gathered round this most stup('ndous and moving scone in the world’s 
history. All that \vc know of Golgotha, all that we shall ever know, all that 
God willed to bo known, is that it was without the city gate. The religion of 
Christ is spiritual ; it needs no relic ; it is independent of Holy Phices ; it says 
to each of its children, not “ Lo, here ! ” and “ lo, then* ! ” but “ The kingdom 
of God is within you.” 

Utterly brutal and revolting as was the punishment of crucifixion, which has 
now for fifteen hundn'd years been abolished by the common jiity and abhoiTence 
of mankind,'* there was one custom in Judma, and one custom occasionally 

^ Mptt. xxvii. 33; Mark xv. 22. Calvary is used by <lio E. Y. as a rendering of tepayfoy, “skull,” only ia 
Luko xxiii. 33. It is eallod “inouticulus ” in iho old Ilimr, Bnrdig. Hleros. vii. Renan compares tlie 
French word “Chanmont” {Vic de Jesus, 416). Ewald identifies it with the hill Garob (Jcr. xxxi. 3',)). 
It is hardly worth while lo enter into elaborate ar^ujiients about the site, which may any day bo overthrown 
by a discovery of the course of th(3 s(3cond wall. 

^ “ Tbi crectns est inedicus ubi jacebat aejsfrotus” (Ang.). Oripfen compares 1 Cor. xv. 22. There was 
a legend that Ihree drops of Christ's blood fell on Adam’s skull, and caused his resurrection, fulfilling 
tho ancient prophecy rpiotod in Ef)li. v. 14, wliero Jerome lia<l heard a preacher adopt tlio reading, 

“ Awake, Adam that sleepest . . , and Christ shall touch tlieo ” {iTri\lta{f<r(i). ( Jer. in Matt, xxvii. 33 ; 

.Reland, Pulesf. 860, for the trm^ reading iTri<i>av<T€i, “ shall enlighten.”) The words in the original aro 
rhythmical, and as they do not occur in Scripture, they aro now usually considered to be a fragment of 
some early Obristian hjinn. 

^ It AVMs abolished by Constantine (Aur. Viet. Const. 4^1). Tlie infamy of crucifixion is still preserved 
in tho reproacdiful namo Talui in wliich tho Talmud speaks of Jesus, and “ worsliipj^ers of the Hung,” 
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practised by tbe Komans, wliich reveal some touch of passing humanity. The 
latter consisted in giving to the suffi'rer a blow under the arm-pit, which, 
without causing death, yet hastened its approach. Of this I need not speak, 
because, for whatever reason, it was not practised on this occasion, ddie 1‘ormer, 
which seems to have been due to the milder nature of Judaism, and whi(!h was 
derived from a happy piece ot Ilabbinic exegesis on I’rov. xxxi. (5, consisted in 
giving to the condemned, immediately b(‘fore his execution, a drauglit of wine 
medicated with some powerful opiate. It had been the custom ol' wealthy ladies 
in Jerusalem to provide this stupefying ])otion at their own expemse, and they 
did so quite irrespectively of their sympathy ibr any individual criminal. It 
was probably taken freely by the two mahfactors, ljut when they offered it to 
Jesus He would not take it. The ndusal was an act of sublimest heroism. 
The effect of the draught was to dull the nervexs, to cloud tin' intellect, to 
provide an anaisthetic agiiinst some part, at h'ast, of the lingering agonies of 
that dreadful death. But Ife, whom some modt'rn sceptics have been base 
enough to accuse of feminine' feehhmess and cowardly dt'spair, preferred rathe'r 
“to look Death in the face ” — to meet the king of terrors without striving to 
deaden the force of one agonising anticipation, or to still the throbbing of one 
lacerated nerve. 

The three crosses were laid on fhe ground- that of Jt'siis, whi(fh was 
doubtless taller than the other two, being ])laced in bitter scorn in tlu' undst. 
Perhaps the cross-beam was now nailed to the upright, and certainly tlu^ tifle, 
which had either been borne by Jesus fastened round His neck, or carrii'd bj' 
one of the soldiers in front of Him, was now nailed to the summit of llis cross. 
Then lie was stripped of His clothes, and then followt'd tlu* most awful moment 
of all. He was laid down upon tbe implement of tortun*. His arms were 
stretched along the cross-beams; and at the centre of the o|)cu palms, tbe |)oiut 
of a huge iron nail was placed, which, by the blow of a mallet, was driven home 
into the wood.^ Then through either foot separately, or ])ossibly tbrough both 
together as they were placed one over the other, another liug(^ nail tore its 
way through the quivering tlesh. Whether the sulfen'r was nJxo bound to the 
cross we do not know; but, to prevent the hands and feet being torn away 


which they apply to Christians, though, according to l)w\v I'aidc, lie was first stoned, //len hung on tlio tro('. 
“ Sorvilo,” “infaine,” “ crudolissinuiiii,” “ (aelorriiunm,” “suniinuni, ” “ cxtreinuin, “suppliciiun, arc tlio 
names given to it by the Romans. 

* I write thus becanso the familiarity of oft-rcpi^ated words prevents us from realising what crucifixion 
really waa, and because it seems well that w'o shoiild rc.aliso tliis. Tlio liidcons custom was proliabb 
copied by the Romans from the Phccniciaua. The Egyptians simply howul tho hands and feet, leaving 
the sufferer to dio mainly of starvation, 
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by the weight of the body, which could not “ rest upon nothing but four great 
wounds,’* there was, about the centre of the cross, a wooden projection strong 
enough to support, at least in part, a human body winch soon became a weight 
of agony. 

It was probably at this moment of inconceivable horror that the voice ol 
the Son of Man was heard uplifted, not in a cry of natural agony at that fearful 
torture, but calmly praying in Divine compassion lor Ilis brutal and pitiless 
murderers — aye, and for all who in their sinful ignorance crucify Him afresh 
for ever* — “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they no.” 

And then the accursed tree^ — with its living human burden hanging upon it 
in helpless agony, and suffering fresh tortures as every movement irritated the 
fresh rents in hands and feet — was slowly heaved up by strong arms, and the 
end of it fixed firmly in a hole dug deep in the ground for that purjiose. Tlu' 
feet were but a little raised above the earth. The victim was in full reach of 
every hand that might choose to strike, in close proximity to every gesture of 
insult and hatred. lie might hang for hours to be aliused, insulted, even 
tortured by the ever- moving multitude who, wifh that desire to see what is 
horrible which always characterises the coarsest hearts, had thronged to gaze 
upon a sight which should ratlnw have made them w(‘(>p tc'ars of blood. 

And there, in tortures which grew ever nu>re insujiportabh*, evew more mad- 
dening as time flowed on, the unhappy victims might lingia* in pain so cnudly 
intolerable, that often they wTre driven to entnnvt and imjilore the sjx'ctators, or 
the executioners, for dear pity’s sake, to put an end to anguish foo aw'ful for 
man to bear — conscious to the last, and often, witli tears of abject misery, 
beseeching from their enemies the priceless boon of death.'* 

For indeed a death by crucifixion seems to include all that jiain and death 
caw have of horrible and ghastly — dizziness, cramp, thirst, starvation, shs'idess- 
ness, traumatic fever, tetanus, publicity of shame, long continuance ol’ torment, 

' The thought i.s nioro than oneo oxpTCs.sed hy Mr. Browning {A Dccth in the IJt ucrt ) : — 

'Ms not Tlis lovo, at is.sue still with sin, 

Closed with, and cast, and conquered, crucified 
Visibly when a wronj» is done on earth V 

2 Iiifolix lignum (Liv. i. 26; Sen. Ep. 101, Now that this “ tree of cursing ami shanio sits upon 

the scfiptres, and is engraved aud signed on the foreheads of kings'’ (Jer. Taylor), wti can hardly 
imagine the disgust and horror with which it wa.s once regarded when it liad no jissociations hut those 
“of pain, of guilt, and of ignominy” (Gibbon, ii. 153). 

® And hence there are many ancient instances of men liaving been first sfrangled, or ncarlij kilhjd, am 
then crucified; and of men who bougJit by largo bribes this mournful but* merciful privilege ((de. 

2, 45). 
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horror of anticipation, mortification of untended wounds — ^all intensified just up 
to the point at which they can be endured at all, but all stopping just short 
of the point which would give to the sufferer the relief of unconsciousness. The 
unnatural position made every movement painful ; the lacerated veins and 
crushed tendons throbbed with incessant anguish; the wounds, inflamed by 
exposure, gradually gangrened; the arteries — especially of the head — ^became 
swollen and oppressed with surcharged blood; and while each variety of misc'ry 
weTit on gradually increasing, there was added to them the intolerable pang 
of a burning and raging thirst ; and all these physical complications caused an 
internal excitcunent and anxiety, which made the prospect of death itself — ol' 
death, the awful unknown enemy, at whose approach man usually shudders most 
— bear the as])ect of a dcdicious and exqui.site release. 

Such was the death to which Christ was doomed ; and though for Him it 
was happily shortened by all that He had previously endured, yet He hung 
from soon after noon until nearly sunset, before “He gave up His soul to death.” 

When the cross was uplifted, the leading Jews, for the first time, pro- 
minently noticed the deadly insult in which Pilate had vented his indignation. 
Before, in their blind rage, they had imagined that the manner of His cruci- 
fixion was an insult aimed at JesKS; but now that they saw Him hanging 
between the two robbers, on a cross yet loftier, it suddenly fla.shcd upon them 
that it was a public scorn inflicied upon them. For on the white wooden tablet 
smeared with gyjisum, which was to be seen so eons])icuously over the bead ol 
Jesus on the cross, ran, in black letters, an inscription in the three civilised 
languages uf the ancient world — the three languages of which one at least was 
certain to be known by every single man in that assembled multitude — in the 
official Latin, in the current Greek, in the vernacular Aramaic — informing all 
that this IMan who was thus enduring a shameful, servile death — this Man thus 
crucified betweem two dcarii in the sight of the world,^ was 

“THE KING OF THE JEWS.”» 

To Him who was crucified the poor malice seemed to have in it nothing of 
derision. Even on His cross He reigned; even there He seemed divinely 
elevat('d above the prie.sts who had brought about His death, and the coarse, 

* Mark xv. 28 (Isa. liii. 12) is prohaidy spurious. St. Mark, ■writing for tho Romans, never om'C 
quotes from the Old Testament. 

We cannot tell which of tlie Evangelists gives tlie exact title : it is, however, possible tliat the 
one is accurately given by St. John (xix. 19), and tliat it was the one in Aramaic, whlcli would requin 
least room. Professor Wcstcoit remarks that, as given by St. Luke, it “seems like the scorulul turn oi 
tho i jatin title ” iMrod,, p. 307). 
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idle, vulgar multitude who had flocked to feed their greedy eyes uijon His 
snflerings. The malice was quite impotent against One whoso spiritual and 
moral nobleness struck awe into dying malefactors and heatlum exocutioiu>rs, even 
in the lowest abyss of His physical degradation. AVitli tlu* passionate ill- 
humour of the Eoman governor there probably blended a vein of serionsnc'ss. 
While he was delighted to revenge himself on his detested subjects l)y an act 
of public insolence, he probably meant, or half meant, to imply that this icas, 
in one sense, the King of the .lews — the greatest, the noblest, the tnuvst of 
His race, whom therefore His nice had cimcihed. The King was not unworthy 
of His kingdom, but the kingdom of the King. There was something loftier 
even than royalty in the glazing eyes which ju'ver cc'ased to look with sorrow 
on the City of Eighteousness, which had now become a city of murderers. The 
Jews felt the intensity of the scorn with which Pilate had treated them. It 
so completely poisoned their hour of triumph, that they sent their chief priests 
in deputation, begging the (iovernor to alter the obnoxious title. “ AVrite not,” 
they said, ‘“The King of the Jews,’ but that ‘ lh‘ mid, I am the King of 
the Jews.’ ” But Pilate’s courage, which had oozed away so rapidly at the 
name of Cmsar, had now revived. He was glad in any and ev('ry way to 
browbeat and thwart the men whose seditious clamour had f(n’C(Ml him in the 
morning to act against his will. Few imu) had the power of giving expression 
to a .sovereign contempt more eflectually than the Eomans. Without deigning 
any justification of what he had done, Pilate summarily dismissed these solemn 
hierarchs with the curt and contemptuous reply, “ AVhat I have written, I have 
written.” ^ 

In order to prevent the po.s.sibility of any rescue, even at tla^ last moment 
— since instiinces had been known of men taken from the cross and restored to 
life^ — ^a quaternion of soldiers with their centurion were left on the ground to 
guard the cross. The clothes of the victims always fell as pen^iiisites to the 
men who had to perform so weary and di.sagreeable an oflice. Kittle dreaming 
how exactly they were fulfilling the mystic intimations of ohh'u .Jewish proj)liecy, 
they proceeded, ther(*fore, to divide betwaM'n them the garments ol Jesus. Tin* 
tcdlith they tore into four parts, probably rijjping it down the seams ; but the 

* Such conduct on tlio part of Pilate woul<l probably bavo been oallod " inylbic.'il,” Ac., if wo did not 
find Philo attributing to him just tho saino “ malicious intention to vex the pi'oplo ” [Tmj. <id Ciiiu)n,\). .18). 

’ At th© request of Josephus, who prostrated hini8<‘lf at tho feet of 'I'ilns, tliri^. men who Iia<l been 
crucified were taken down alive, and every posKitdo oft'ort niailo to save tlieiii; but in spite of Brpawfia 
“the most careful teiuhiueo,” two of tho three died [Vit. 7i>). A similar instance is narrated 
'if Saad6ke8 (Herod, vii, 194), and of tho Couvidsiounairos in the reign of Louis XV. 
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cetmeth. or under-garment, was formed of one continuous woven texture, and to 
tear would have been to spoil it j they therefore contented themselves with 
letting it become the property of any one of the four to whom it should fall 
by lot. When this had been decided, they sat down and watched Him till the 
end — ^beguiling the weary lingering hours by eating and drinking, and gibing, 
and playing dice. 

It was a scene of tumult. The great body of the people seem to have 
stood silently at gaze ; but some few of them as they passed by the cross — 
perhaps some of the many false witnesses and other conspirators of the previous 
night — mocked at Jesus with insulting noises and furious taunts, especially 
bidding Him come down from the cross and save Himself, since He could 
destroy the Temple and build it in three days. And the chief priests, and 
scribes, and elders, less awe-struck, less compassionate than the mass of the 
people, were not ashamed to disgrace their grey-haired dignity and lofty reputa- 
tion by adding their heartless reproaches to those of the evil few. Unrestrained 
by the noble patience of the Sufferer, unsated by the accomplishment of their 
wicked vengeance, unmoved by the sight ol‘ helpless anguish and the look ol 
eyes that began to glaze in death, they congratulated one another’ under His 
cross with scornlul insolence — “He saved others, Himself He cannot save.” 
“ Let this Christ, this King of Israel, descend now Irom the cross, tliat we 
may see and believe.” No wonder then that the ignorant soldiers took their 
share of mockery with tlu'se shameless and unvenerable hierarchs : no wonder 
that, at their midday meal, they pledged in mock hilarity the Hying Man, 
cruelly holding up towards His burning lips their cups of sour wine, and 
echoing the Jewish taunts against the weakness of the King whose throne was 
a cross, whose crown was thorns Nay, even the poor wretches who were 
crucified with Him caught the hideous infection ; comrades, perhaps, of the 
respited Har- Abbas — ^lieirs of the rebellious fury of a Judas the Gaulonite — 
trained to recognise no Messiah but a Messiah of the sword, they reproachl'ully 
bade Him, if His claims were true, to save Himself and them.® So all the 
voices about Him rang with blasphemy and spite, and in that long slow agony 
His dying ear caught no accent of gratitude, of pity, or of love. Baseness, 

* Mark xv. 31. 

® lu this, as iu many other places, I liave contoutod myself with siloiitly showing that the supposed 
contradictious htjtwecji the narratives of the Gospels do not necessarily exist. There is no contradiction 
ill the text, yet I have only translated correctly the ufyudiCoy (Matt, xxvii. 44), the reproach iu which 
the robbers at first joined, and the ^/3Aa(r^^/u«( (Luke xxiii. 39), the furious reviling of which only tlip 
Mun pentaut one was guilty. (See Lange, v. 393.) 
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falsehood, savagery, stupidity — such were tlie cluiracteristics of the world which 
thrust itself into hideous proraincncc before the Saviour’s last consciousness — 
such the muddy and miserable stream that rolled under the cross before His 


dying eyes. 

But amid this chorus of infamy Jesus spoke not. He mtdd have sj)okeu. 
The pains of crucifixion did not confuse the intellect, or ])aralyse the powers of 
speech. We read of crucified meu who, for horn’s together upon the cross, 
vented their sorrow, their rage, or their despair in the manner that bc’st accorded 
with their character; of some who raved and cursed, and spat at their enemies; 
of others who protested to the last against the iuiipiity of their sentence ; of 
others who implored compassion with abject entreaties ; of one even who, from 


T 
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the cross, as from a tribunal, harangued the multilude of his countrymen, and 
upbraided them with their wickedness and vice. But, (‘.veept to bless and hj 
encourage, and to add to the happiness and hope of others, Ji'sus si^oki; not. 
So far as the malice of tlu^ passers-by, and *.)f ju’iests and Sauhedrists, and 
soldiers, and of these poor robbers Avho sufi’ered with Him, was concerm’d as 
before, dui’ing the trial, so now upon the cross — He malntaine<l unbroken His 
kingly silence. 

But that silence, joined to His patient majesty and the divine holiness aud 
innocence which radiated from Him like a halo, was more elocpient than any 
words. It told earliest on one of the crucified robbers. At first this “ honm 
latro" of the Apocryphal Gospels seems to have faintly joined in the x’eproaches 
uttered by his fellow-sinner ; but when those re|)roaches merged into deeper 
blasphemy, he spoke out his inmost thought. It is probable that he had met 
Jesus before, and heard Him, and perhaps been one ot those thousands who had 
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seen His miracles. There is indeed no authority for the legend which assigns to 
him the name of Dysmas, or for the beautiful stoiy of his having saved the life 
of the Virgin and her Child during their flight into Egypt. But on the plains 
of Gennesareth, perhaps from some robber’s cave in the wild ravines of the 
Valley of the Doves, he may well have approached His presence — ^he may well 
have been one of those publicans and sinners who drew near to Him for to hear 
Him. And the words of Jesus had found some room in the good ground of 
his heart ; they had not all fallen upon stony places. Even at this hour of 
shame and death, when he was suffering the just consequence of his past evil 
deeds, faith triumphed. As a flame sometimes leaps up among dying embers, 
so amid the white ashes of a sinful life which lay so thick upon his heart, 
the flame of love towards his God and his Saviour was not quite quenched. 
Under the hellish outcries which had broken loose around the cross of Jesus 

) 

there had lain a deep misgiving. Half of them seem to have been instigated 
by doubt and fear. Even in the self-congratulations of the priests we catch an 
undertone of dread. Suppose that even now some imposing miracle should be 
wrought? Suppose that even now that martyr-form should burst indeed into 
Messianic splendour, and the King, who seemed to be in the slow misery of 
death, should suddenly with a great voice summon His legions of angels, and 
springing from His cross upon the rolling clouds of heaven, come in flaming 
fire to take vengeance upon His enemies ? And the air seemed to be full of 
signs. There was a gloom of gathering darkness in the sky, a thrill and tremor 
in the solid earth, a haunting presence as of ghostly visitants who chilled the 
heart and hovered in awful witness above that scene. The dying robber had 
joined at first in the half-taunting, half-despairing appeal to a defeat and 
weakness which contradicted all that he had hoped ; but now this defeat seemed 
to be greater than victory, and this weakness more irresistible than strength. 
As he looked, the faith in his heart dawned more and more into the perfect day. 
He had long ceased to utter any reproachful words ; he now rebuked his 
comrade’s blasphemies. Ought not the suffering innocence of Him who hung 
between them, to shame into silence their just punishment and flagrant guilt? 
And so, turning his head to Jesus, ho uttered the intense appeal, "0 Jesus, 
remember me when Thou comest in Thy kingdom.”^ Then He, who had been 
mute amid invectives, spake at once in surpassing answer to that humble prayer, 
“Verily, I say to thee. To-day shalt thou be with Me in paradise.” 

Tliough none spoke to comfort Jesus — though deep gi'ief, and terror, and 
^ TiscLeudorf reads TLe B. V, wrongly renders “ into Thy kingdom.” 
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amazement kept them dumb — ^yet there were hearts amid the crowd that beat in 
sympathy with the awful Sufferer. At a distance stood a number of women 
looking on, and perhaps, even at that dread hour, expecting llis immediate 
deliverance. Many of these were women who had ministered to Him in Galilee, 
and had come from thence in the great band of Galilsean pilgrims. Conspicuous 
among this heart-stricken group were His mother Mary, Mary of Magdala, Mary 
the wife of Clopas, mother of James and Joses, and Salome the wife of Zebedee. 
Some of them, as the hours advanced, stole nearer and nearer to the cross, and 
at length the filming eye of the Saviour fell on His own mother Mary, as, 
with the sword piercing through and through her heart, she stood with the 
disciple whom He loved.^ His mother does not seem to have been much with 
Him during His ministry. It may be that the duties and cares of a humble 
home rendered it impossible. At any rate, the only occasions on which we 
hear of her are occasions when she is with His brethren, and is joined with 
them in endeavouring to influence, apart from His own purposes and authority. 
His Messianic course. But although at the very beginning of His ministry He 
had gently shown her that the earthly and filial relation was now to be trans- 
cended by one far more lofty and divine, and though this end of all her high 
hopes must have tried her faith with an overwhelming and uns]>eakable sorrow, 
yet she was true to Him in this supreme hour of His liumiliation, and would 
have done for Him all that a mother’s sympathy and love can do. Nor had 
He for a moment forgotten her who had bent over His infant slumbers, and 
with whom He had shared those thirty years in the cottage at Nazareth. 
Tenderly and sadly He thought of the future that awaited her during the 
remainder of her life on earth, troubled as they must be by the tumults and 
persecutions of a struggling and nascent faith. After His resurrection her 
lot was wholly cast among His Apostles, and the Apostle whom He* loved 
the most, the Apostle who was nearc.st to Him in heart and life, s(‘eined the 
fittest to take care of her. To him, therefore — to John whom He had loved 
more than His brethren — to Jolin whose head had leaned upon His bi'east at 
the Last Supper, He consigned her as a sacred charge. “ Woman, Ho said to 
her, in fewest words, but in words which breathed the uttermost spirit of 
tenderness, “bkhold thy son and then to St. John, “Bkhoi.u tmy motiikb. 
He could make no gesture Avith those pierced hands, but Ho could bend His 

* Although it seems to me (even apart from the authority of the Pesohito) tliat four women aie 
mentioned in John six. 25; and although it is far from impossible that " His niothtfr’s sister ” viay mean, 
>is Moyer conjectures, Salome herself (in which case James and John were His cousins), yet any certain 
decision of tb** noint is from the nature of the case impossible. 
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head. They listened in speechless emotion, but from that hour — perhaps from 
that very moment — leading her away from a spectacle which did but torture 
her soul with unavailing agony, that disciple took her to his own home.* 

It was now noon, and at the Holy City the sunshine should have been 
burning over that scone of horror with a power such as it has in the full depth 
of an English summer-time. But instead of this, the face of the heavens 
was black, and the noonday sxin was “turned into darkness,” on “this great 
and terrible day of the Lord.” It could have been no darkness of any natural 
eclipse, for the Paschal moon was at the full ; but it was one of those “ signs 
from heaven” for which, during the ministry of Jesus, the Pharisees had so 
often clamoured in vain. The early Fathers appealed to Pagan authoriti{'s — 
the historian Phallus, the clu’onicler Phlegon — for such a darkness; but we lune 
no means of testing the accuracy of these references, and it is quite possible 
that the darkness was a local gloom which hung densely over the guilty city 
and its immediate neighbourhood. But whatever it was, it clearly filled the 
minds of all who beheld it with yet deeper misgiving. The taunts and jeers 
of the Jewish priests and the heathen .soldiers were evidently confined to tlie 
('arlier liours of the crucifixion. Its later stages seem to have thrilled alike the 
guilty and the innocent with emotions of dread and horror. Of the incidcMiis 
of those last three hours we ar(' told nothing, and tliat awful obscuration ol“tlu' 
noonday sun may well have o\'erawed every heart into an inaction respecting 
which there was nothing to relate. What Jesus siilTcred (hen for us men and 
our salvation we cannot know, for during tho.se three hours He hung upon 11 is 
cross in silence and darkness ; or, if He spoke;, there were none there to record 
His words. But towards the close of that time His anguish culminated, and - 
emptied to the very uttermost of tliat glory which He had since the world began 
— drinking to the very deepest dregs the cup ol’ humiliation and bitterness — 
enduring, not only to have taken upon Him the form of a seiwant, but also to 
suffer the last infamy which human hatred could impose on servile heljdessnc.ss 
— He uttered that mysti'rious cry, of which the full significance will never be 
fathomed by num — 

“Ei.i, El, I, LAMA sAiiAcuTHANi?”® (“My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me ?”) 

' Jolm xix. 27. Perhaps ttii.'? funiishos u.s with a frcHh proof tliat St. John was more closely conneeled 
with Jerusalem than the other Apostles, which would aceount for his fuller biowlodgo and record of tlio 
Judaean ministry. 

Tliis utteranco on the cross is ilio only one recorded l)y the two first Evangelists, and is recorded bij 
them alone. St. Mark preserves tlio more purely Aramaic form Eloi. The fact that thus in 
moments Jesus speaks in Aramaic, would seem to prove that this had been the ordinary language of His liiff 
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In those words, quoting the Psalm in which the early Fathers rightly saw 
a far-off prophecy of the whole passion of Christ, He borrowed from David’s 
utter agony the expression of His own. In that hour He was alone. Siuking 
from depth to depth of unfathomable suffering, until, at the close approach of 
a death which— because He was God, and yet had been made man — was more 
awful to Him than it could ever be to any of the sons of men, it seemed as 
if even His Divine Humanity could endure no more. 

Doubtless the voice of the Sufferer — though uttered loudly in that paroxysm 
of an emotion which, in another, would almost have touched the verge of despair 
— was yet rendered more uncertain and indistinct from the condition of exhaus- 
tion in which He hung; and so, amid tin; darkness, and confused noise, and 
dull footsteps of the moving multitude, there W(‘re some who did not lu'ur 
Avhat He had said. They had caught only the first syllable, and said to one 
another that Ho had called on tin; name of Elijah.^ The readiness with which 
they seized this false impression is another proof of the wild state of excitement 
and terror — the involuntary dread of something gi-eat, and unforeseen, and 
terrible — ^to which they had been redutanl from their Ibrmer savage insolence. 
For Elijah, the great prophet of the Old Covenant, was in(‘\tri(*al)ly mingled 
with all the Jewish expectations of a Messiah, and these t'xpt'ctalions were full 
of W'rath. The coming of Elijah would be the coming of a <lay of lire, in 
Avhich the sun should be turned into blackness and the moon into blood, and 
the powers of heaven should be shaken. Aln-ady the noonday sun was shro\uled 
in unnatural eclipse : might not some awful 1‘orm at any moment rend the 
heavens and come down, touch the mountains and they should s)noke ? Tin? 
vague anticipation of conscious guilt was unlidlllled. Xot such as yet Avas to 
he the method of God’s Avorkings. His ines.sages to man i’or many ages mon' 
were not to be in the thunder and earth<|uake, not in rushing wind or roaring 
llamc, but in the “still small A'oice” speaking always amid tlu' a|jparent silences 
of Time in Avhispers intelligible to man’s heart, but in which there is neither 
speech nor language, though the voiced is heard. 

But now the end was very rapidly approaching, and Jesus, who had been 
hanging for nearly six hours uj)on the cross, aa'us sull'ering trom that torment of 
thii'st which is most difficult of all for the human frame to beai' — perhaps the 

* It has been urged that it would bo impossible to coufiiso Eloi with Eltjalni, am\ fli.nt eveiy Jcav 
would haA-e known what Eloi meant. But the iii-st as.sertion is l>y no means seli'-evitlent inidoi- Ibo eirenni- 
htivnoes; and as for the second, thorn might be many in this motley mnltiUido tlio Paschal giithcring of 
piigrima from all nations*— to whom Aramaic was by no means familiar. 
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most unmitigated of the many separate sources of anguish which were combined 
in this worst form of death. No doubt this burning thirst was aggravated by 
seeing the Boman soldiers drinking so near the cross ; and happily for mankind, 
Jesus had never sanctioned the unnatural affectation of stoic impassibility. And 
so He uttered the one sole word of physical suffering which had been MTUiig 



MYRRH {Balsam odendron Qilcaden8e,Kunt\i) . HYSSor. 

(From .tjfecimcns in the British Museum.) 


from Him by all the Hours in winch He liad endured the extreme of all that 
man can inflict. He cri(!d aloud, “ I thirst.” It is probable that a few hours 
before, the ery would have only provoked a roar of frantic mockery ; but now 
the lookers-on were reduced by awe to a readier humanity. Near the cross 
there lay on the ground the large earthen vessel containing the posca, which 
was the ordinary drink of the Roman soldiers. The mouth of it was filled with 
a piece of sponge, which served as a cork. Instantly some one — ^wc know not 
whether he was friend or enemy, or merely one who was there out of idh' 
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curiosity — ^took out the sponge and dipped it in the posca^ to give it to Jesus. 
But low as was the elevation of the cross, the head of the Sufferer, as it rested 
on the horizontal beam of the accursed tree, was just beyond the man’s reach ; 
and therefore he put the sponge at the end of a stiilk of hyssop— about a 
foot long — and held it up to the parched and dying lips.® Even tliis simple 
act of pity, which Jesus did not refuse, seemed to jar upon the condition of 
nervous excitement with which some of the multitude were looking on. “ Let 
be,” they said to the man, “ let us see whether Elias is coming to save Him.” 
The man did not desist from his act of mercy, but when it was done he too 
seems to have echoed those uneasy words.® But Elias came not, nor human 
comforter, nor angel deliverer. It was the will of God, it was the will of the 
Son of God, that He should be “ perfected through sufferings ; ” that — for 
the eternal example of all His children as long as the world should last — He 
should “ endure unto the end.” 

And now the end was come. Once more, in the words of the sweet Psalmist 
of Israel,® but adding to them that title of trustful love which, through Him, is 
permitted to the use of all mankind, “Fathkk,” lie said, “into Tiiy iianus I 
coMMKND MY SPIRIT.” Then with one more great effort He uttered the last cry 
— the one victorious word TereXecn-M, “ It is finishkd;” It may be that that 
great cry ruptured some of the vi'ssids of His heart ; for no sooner had it been 
uttered than He bowed His head upon His breast, and yielded His life, “ a 
ransom for many” — a willing sacrifice to His Heavenly Father.® “Finished 
was His holy life; with His life His struggle, with His struggle His work, 
with His work the redemption, with the redemption the foundation of tlu' new 
world.’”^ At that moment the vail of the Tiunple was rent in twain from the 
top to the bottom.® An eartlnjuake shook the earth and split tlu* rocks, and 

' Mark xv. 36. Tho hyssop is oitlior a species of niarjorain, or the caper-plaut spinosa), of 

which tho stem is woody (Roylo, Jouni. Suer. Lit., Oct. 1849). 

^ Matt, xxvii. 48 ; John xix. 29. 

* Mark XV. 86. 

^ Hob. V. 7, 8; ii. 10 ; Phil. ii. 8, 9. 

‘ Ps. xxxi. 5. Of. Acts vii. 59 ; 1 Pet. ii. 23, 

® Tliere may be something intentional in tho fact that in dc.^cr thing the death of Christ the Evangelists 
do not use the neuter verb “ died,” but tho phrases, “breathed forth his life ” (Mark xv. 3/ ; Luke xxiii, 4()) ; 
^<l>riKtv t2> irptvfia (M[att. XXvii. 50); vapi^uKtv rh wce/xa, “ Vp His spirit’' (Joliii xix. 30 1; as llidugli 
they imply with St. Augustine that lie gave up His life, ^^quia volttif, qnando voluit, qtannodo voluit. 

** Oblatua est quia ipso voluit i.e., “ because He so willed to do ’’ — Isii. liii. 7 (Vulg.). Christ s perfectly 
voluntary resignation of His own life is distiiietly asserted in Jolm x. IS. 

^ Lange, v. 420. 

® Hob. vi. 19 ; ix. 3; x. 19 , 20. Tho vail intended must be the parocheth, or inner vail. The Gospel 
t-o the Hebrevrs says that at the same moment avast beam over the Temple lintel was shattered (Jer. 
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as it rolled away from their places the great stones which closed and covered 
the cavern sepulchres of the Jews, so it seemed to the imaginations of many to 
have disimprisoned the spirits of the dead, and to have filled the air with 
ghostly visitants, who after Christ htid risen appeared to linger in the Holy 
City.^ These circumstances of amazement, joined to all they had observed 

in the bearing of the Crucified, cowed 
even the cniol and gay indifference of the 
Roman soldiers. On the centurion, Avho 
was in command of them, the whole 
scene had exercised a yet deeper in- 
fluence. As he stood opposite to the 
cross and saw the Saviour die, he glorified 
God, and exclaimed, “ This Man was in 



truth righteous ” — nay, more, “ This !Mau 


was a Sou of God.” Even the multitude, 
//|i utterly sobered from their furious ex- 
citement and frantic rage, began to he 
weighed down with a guilty conscious- 
ness that the scene xvliich they had 
witnessed had in it something more- 
awful than tliey could have conceived, 
and as they returned to Jerusalem tiny 
wailed, and beat upon their breasts. 
Well might they do so 1 This was the 
last drop in a full cup of wickedness: 
this was the beginning of the end of 
their city, and name, and race. 

And in truth that scene was more awful than they, or even we, can know. 
The secular historian, be he ever so sceptical, cannot fail to see in it the 
central point of the world’s history. Whether he be a believer in Christ or 
not, he cannot refuse to admit that this new religion grew from the smalle.st 


A KOM.AX CEXTrniOV. 

{From ii iiculj^tnre found at Colchester.) 


ad Matt, xxvii. 51). Ii is ftir from improlialtlo iliai tlio Jewish legends of strange portents whicli hap]»oih^d 
‘‘ forty years ” (as t)i‘W say in Uioir usual loose and vague manner) before the destruction of the Ten i ]»!<’, 
are in reahty the echoes and reminiseeiiees of those which in fact took place at the death of (.-Inisl 
Tcrtnllian says to the Jews wch unanswerable force, “Kon potuisse cessare legem antiquaiu et ]>i’o- 
phetas, nisi venisset is, qui per oandcin legem et pir eosdom prophetas venturus adnuntiabatur [Adi^ 
Jud. 0). 

* Only in some such way as this can I account for the singular and wholly isolated allusion of Matt. 
xxv*»i. 52, 53. 


VARIOUS FOn:MS OF CROSSKS. 


Irish Crosse*. 3. The Dagniar Cross. 4. Floriated Greek crosM. 5. Cros^ P.d.fe. rt. Fr'»ni the Chapel of Loron7.o 
“t Subiaoo. 7. St. Andrew^s Cross. 8. “Fylfor.” 9. From the Church of Santa Maria, Rome. 10. Latin Cross 

from the Churoli of St. Paursi Borne. 
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of all seeds to be a mighty tree, so that the birds of the air took refuge in its 
branches; that it was the little stone cut without hands which dashed into 
pieces the colossal image of heathen greatness, and grew till it became a 
great mountain and filled the earth. Alike to the infidel and to the believer 
the crucifixion is the boundaiy instant between ancient and modem days. 
Morally and physically, no less than spiritually, the Faith of Christ was the 
Palingcne.sia of the world. It came like the dawn of a new spring to nations 
■“effete with the drunkenness of crime.” The straggle was long and hard, 
but from the hour when Christ died began the death-knell to every Satanic 
tyranny and every tolerated abomination. From that hour Holiness became 
the universal ideal of all who name the name of Christ as their Lord, and the 
attainment of that ideal the common heritage of souls in which His Spirit 
dwells. 

The effects, then, of the work of Christ are even to the unbeliever indis- 
putable and historical. It expelled cruelty; it curbed passion; it branded 
suicide; it punished and repressed an execrable infanticide; it drove tlic 
shameless impurities of heathendom into a congenial darkness. There was 
hardly a class whose wrongs it did not remedy. It rescued the gladiator; it 
freed the slave ; it protected the captive ; it nursed the sfck ; it sheltered tla^ 
■orphan ; it elevated the woman ; it shrouded as with a halo of sacred innocence 
the tender years of the child. In every region of life its ameliorating influence 
was felt. It changed pity from a vice into a virtue.' It elevated poverty from 
•a curse into a beatitude.^ It ennobled labour from a vulgarity into a dignity 
and a duty. It s.anctified marriage from little more than a burdensome con- 
vention into little less than a blessed sacrament. It revealed for the first time 
the angelic beauty of a Purity of which men had despaired, and of a Meekness 
at which they had utterly scoffed. It created the very conception of charity, 
and broadened the limits of its obligation from the narrow circle of a neigh- 
bourhood to the widest horizons of the race. And while it thus evolved the 
idea of Humanity as a common brotherhood, even where its tidings were not 
believed — all over the world, wherever its tidings were believed, it cleansed 
the life and elevated the soul of each individual man. And in all lauds 
where it has moulded the characters of its true believers, it has created hearts 
so pure, and lives so peaceful, and homes so sweet, that it might seem as though 
those angels who had heralded its advent had {ilso whispered 'to every depressed 

^ “ Mi.sericordia ariiini \ntiuin ost ” — “ Pity is a vice of tlio soul ” (Sen. De CZm.). 

^ “ Iiigeiis vitium magnum opprobrium pauperies” — “ Poverty is a huge vice, and great reproach ” (Sen.). 
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and despairing sufferer among the sons of men, “ Though ye have lien among 
the pots, yet shall ye be as the wings of a dove, that is covered witli silver 
wings, and her feathers like gold.” 

Others, if they can and will, may see in such a work as this no Divine 
Providence ; they iliay think it philosophical enlightenment to hold that 
Christianity and Christendom are adequately accounted for by the idle 
dreams of a noble self-deceiver, and the passionate hallucinations of a 
recovered demoniac. We persecute them not, we denounce them not, we 
judge them not; but we say that, unless all life be a hollow, there could 
have been no such miserable origin to the sole religion of the world, which 
holds the perfect balance between philosophy and popularity, between religion 
and morals, between meek submissiveness and the pride of freedom, between 
the ideal and the real, between the inward and the outward, between modest 
stillness and heroic energy, nay, between the tenderest conservatism and the 
boldest plans of world-wide reformation.^ The witness of History to Christ 
is a witness which has been given with irresistible cogency ; and it has been so 
given to none but Him. 

But while even the unbeliever must see what the life and death of Jesus 
have effected in the world, to the believer that life and death are something 
deeper still ; to him they are nothing less than a resurrection from the dead. 
He sees in the cross of Christ something which lar transcends its historical 
significance. He sees in it the fulfilment of all prophecy as well as the con- 
summation of all history; he sees in it the explanation of the injstery of 
birth, and the conquest over the mystery of the grave. In that lil’e ho finds a 
perfect example ; in that death an infinite redemption. As he contemplates 
the Incarnation and the Crucifixion, he no longiT feels that God is iar away, 
and that this earth is but a disregarded speck in the infinite azure, and he 
himself but an insignificant atom chance-thrown amid the thousand million 
living souls of an innumerable race, but he exclaims in faith and hope and 
love, “Behold, the tabernacle of God is with men; yea, lie will be their God, 
and they shall be His people.” “Ye are the temple ol the living God ; as God 
hath said, I will dwell in them, and walk in them.’” 

The sun was westering as the darkness rolled awiy from the completed 
sacrifice. They who had not thought it a pollution to inaugurate their least 
by the murder of tlieir Messiah, were serioiisly alarmed lest the sanctity of 

* The germs of this thought are to bo found in Heun (abridged cdilioji, , p. .570. 

* Ezek. zxxTii. 26 j 2 Cor. vi. 16. 
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ROMAN 

(Ft om the Arch of Constantine.) 


the following day — which began 
at sunset — should be compromised 
by the hanging of the corpses on 
the cross. And, horrible to relate, 
the crucified* often lived for many 
hours — nay, even for* two days — 
in their torture. The Jews there- 
fore begged Pilate that their legs 
might be broken, and their bodies 
taken down. This cruri fragium, 
as it was called, consisted in strik- 
ing the legs of the sufterers witli 
a heavy mallet, a violence whieli 
seemed always to have hastened, 
if it did not instantly cause their 
death. Nor would the Jews he 
the only persons who would he 
anxious to hasten the end, hy 
giving the deadly bloAV. Until life 
was extinct, the soldiers appointed 
to guard the execution dared not 
leave the ground. The wisli, 
tliendbre, was readily grantid. 
Tlu; soldiers broke the legs of the 
two malefactors first,^ and then, 
coming to Jesiis, found that the 
great cry had been indeed His last, 
and that He was dead already. 
They did not, therefore, break 
His legs, and thus unwittingly 
])res(»rved the symbolism ot that 
Paschal lamb, of which He was the 
antitype, and of which it had been 
commanded that “ a bone of it shall 


* If WO must look for any roason, we may suppose that t\vo soldiers broke the logs of a malofiu'toi* on 
€ ichor side first; or possibly that the cross of Jesus being a little loftier may have rendered it Jess 
to :pve the blow at once. 
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not DC broken.”^ And yet, as He might be only in a syncope — as instances 
had been known in which men apparently dead had been taken down from the 
cross and resuscitated — and as the lives of the soldiers would have had to answer 
for any irregularity, one of them, in order to make death certain, drove the broad 
head of his hasta into His side. The wound, as it was meant to do, pierced the 
region of the heart, and “forthwith,” says St. John, with an emphatic appeal to 
the truthfulness of his eye-witness (an appeal which would be singularly and 



SEruLCUBAI- CHEST FBOM JERUSALEM. (Copied, hy iwrini»»ion,/rom “ Our Wori in Palt-Mne.") 


impossibly blasphemous if the narrative were the forgery which .so much 
elaborate modern criticism has wholly tailed to prove that it ioitiwiti 

came there out Wood and witor.” Whether tlie water was due to »>me 
abnormal pathological conditions caused by the dreadful complication ol the 
Saviour’s sufferings— or whether it rather means that the pcncardium had icon 
rent by the spearpoint, and that those who took down the body o her\cc soin^ 
drops of its serum mingled with the blood in either ca.sc that ance i 
was sufficient to hush all the heretical assertions that Jesvis u on y c ' ’ 


‘ Exod. XU. 46 (St. John also refers to Zoch. xii 10) ; Eev. i. 7. It 

body of the Pasdial lamb was HteraUy crucified on two ^ j i,8 as they were 

Paworer on the summit of Mount Gerizim in 1870, and the bodies of the se^en lambs .l y 

prepared for roasting looked exactly as though they were laid on 8e\ en crosses. 
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to die and as it assured the soldiers, so should it assure all who have doubted, 
that He, who on the third day rose again, had in truth been crucified, dead, and 
buried, and that His soul had passed into the unseen world. 

* Tlio early Fathers all appeal to this fact in refutation of the Bocotae. As the ofEusion of lymph and 
blood after a post-mortem incision, though rare, is asserted by some physicians not to bo unknown, thoro 
seems |;0 be no need to regard the fact as miraculous. Opinions are divided as to whether tho water 
was merely the lymph of tho pericardium, or the decomposed crassamentuyu and seriim of extravasated 
blood. Tliat tho circumstance is not impossible, especially if our Lord died of a ruptured heart (Ps. 
xxii. 14 ; Ixix. 20) [or from a state of pleurisy ?], may be regarded as proved by the letters of Sir J. Simpson 
and other eminent physicians to Dr. Hanna (Last Bay of Our Lord's Passioiiy pp. 333 — 343), as well as by 
tho book of Dr. Stroud, On the Physical Cause of the Death of Christ 



ANCIENT VASE I-OCND AT JERUSALEM. 

(Coi'icd, ly permission, from a Photogroph by the Palestine Erploraiion 



8T. JOHN AND THE SHEEP. (From flu early Mosaic at Ravenna.) 


CHAPTER LXTI. 

THK RKSURRECTtON. 

“Neeesse est pauca dicamus de Christo ut Doo.” ' — T eet. Apoloff. 21. 

•ff. ^ 

ijT’ the moment when Christ died, noilun^ could have 
seemed more ahj('etly weak, more pitifully hopeless, 
more absolutely doomed to scorn, and extinction, 
and despair, than the Church which He had founded. 
It numbered but a handful of weak followers, ot 
whom the boldest had denied his liord with blasphemy, 
and the most devoted had forsaken Him and lied. 
They were poor, they w('re ignorant, tlu'y were help- 
less. They could not claim a singk' s} nagogue or a 
single sword. If they spoke their own language, it 
bewrayed them by its mongrel dialect ; il’ they spoke the 
cun’ent Greek, it was despiscid as a miserable patoh. So 
feeble were they and insignificant, that it wo>ild have 
looked like foolish partiality to prophesy for them the 
limited existence of a Galilaean sect. How was it that these dull and ignorant 
>^en, with their cross of wood, triumphed over the deadly fascinations of sensual 
niythologfies, conquered kings and their armies, and overcame the world ? 



* “ We must say a little of Christ as God.’* 
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What was it that thus caused strength to be made perfect out of abject 
weakness ? There is one, and one only possible answer — ^the resurrection from 
the dead. All this vast revolution was due to the power of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion. “If we measure what seemed to be the hopeless ignominy of the 
catastrophe by which His work was ended, and the Divine prerogatives which 
are claimed for Him, not in spite of, but in consequence of that suffering and 
shame, we shall feel the utter hopelessness of reconciling the fact, and that 
triumphant deduction from it, without some intervening fact as certain as 
Christ’s passion, and glorious enough to transfigure its sorrow.”^ 

The sun was now on the edge of the horizon, and the Sabbath day was near. 
* And “ that Sabbath day was a high day,” a Sabbath of peculiar splendour and 
solemnity, because it was at once a Sabbath and a Passover.® The Jews had 
taken every precaution to prevent the ceremonial pollution of a day so sacred, 
and were anxious that immediately after the death of the victims had been 
secured, their bodies should be taken from the cross. About the sepulture 
they did not trouble themselves, leavitig it to the chance good offices of friends 
and relatives to huddle the malefactors into their nameless graves. The dead 
body of Jesus was left hanging till the last, because a person who could not easily 
be slighted had gone to obtain leave from Pilate to dispose of it as he wished. 

This was Joseph of Arimatluca,'^ a rich man, of high character and blameless 
lifcj and a distinguished member of the Sanhedrin. Although timidity of 
disposition, or weakness of faith, had hitherto prevented him from openly 
declaring his belief in Jesus, yet he had abstained from sharing in the vote 
of the Sanhedrin, or countenancing their crime. And now sorrow and indigna- 
tion inspired him with courage. Since it was too late to declare his sympathy 
for Jesus as a living Prophet, he would at least give a sign of his devotion 
to Him as the martyred victim of a wicked conspiracy. Flinging secrecy and 
caution to the winds, he no sooner saw that the cross on Golgotha now bore 
a lifeless burden, than he went to Pilate on the very evening of the crucifi.xion, 
and begged that the dead body might be given him. Although the Eomans 
left their crucified slaves to be devoured by dogs and ravens, Pilate had no 

' Wcstcott, Gospel of the Besn, rection, p. 111. Ho adds : “ If Christ did not rise, wo havo not only to 
explain how the belief in His r'-surroelion came to bo rciceived without any previous hoi^es which could 
lead to its reception, but also how it cauio to bo received with that intensity of personal conviction which 
coiild invest the life and person of Christ with attributes never before assigned to any one, and that by 
Jews who hatl been reared in tho strictest monotlieisin ” (p. 112). 

’ John xix. 31 ; Dent. xxi. 22, 23; Lev. xiiii. 7. 

’ Arimathsea, or Rama, is a place of uncertain site ; it may be Rama in Benjamin (Matt. il. 18). a 
Ramatliaun in Ephraim (1 Sam. i. 1), but certainly is not Ramleh in Dan, 
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difficulty in sanctioning the more humane and reverent custom of the Jews, 
which required, even in extreme cases, the burial of the dead.' He Avas, 
however, amazed at the speediness with which death had supervened, and 
sending for the centurion, asked whether it had taken place sufficiently long 
to distinguish it from a faint or swoon.® On ascertaining that such was the 
fact, he at once assigned the body, doubtle.ss with some real satisfaction, to the 
care of this “honourable councillor.” Without wasting a moment, Joseph pur- 
chased a long piece of fine linen,^ and took the body I'rom its cross. Meanwhile 
the force of his example had helped to waken a kindred feeling in the soul of 
the candid but fearful Nicodemus. If, as seems extremely probable, he bo 
identical with the Nakdimon Ben Gorion of the Talmud, he was a man of 
•enormous wealth;^ and however much he had held back during the life of Jesus, 
now, on the evening of His death, his heart was filled with a gush of com- 
passion and remorse, and he hurried to His cross and burial with an oflering 
■of truly royal munificence. The faith which had mice required tlie curtain of 
darkness, can now venture at least into the light of sunset, and brightened 
finally into noonday confidence. Thanks to this glow of kindling sorrow and 
compassion in the hearts of these two noble and wealthy disciples. He avIio 
died as a. malefactor, was buried as a king. “He made His grave with the 
Avicked, and with the rich in His death.” The fine linen (niudd/i) which Joseph 
had purchased was richly spread Avith the hundred /i/ras of myrrh and perfumed 
aloe-wood which Nicodemus had brought,“ and the lacerated body — Avhoso 
divinely-human spirit was now in the calm ol* its Sabbath rest in the I’aradisc 
•of God — was thus carried to its loA-^ed and peaceful grave. 

Close by the place of crucifixion — if not an actual part of iC’ — ivas a 

' The request of Joseph was not, however, without (lunger, and in later martyrdoms such a request cost 
mou their lives, as was the case with the martyr Porphyrios. Pilatt' might, perhaps, liave exacted a bribe 
(of. Acts xxiv. 26; Plut. Galb, 28), but appannitly did not do so, beeaust^ thti can^ of t]i(3 Jews for burial 
was well known, and any violation of this usage would have betui resented (Jos. J. iv. 5, § i-). 

^ Such seems to be the significance of Mark xv. 44. 

^ Another clear indication, even ia the Syuoptists, that this Friday was not the Pass(y\'er. Tlio sindun 
was probably of white linen, such as that in which Gamaliel II. ordon‘d liimscdf to ho buried, in ord(‘r to 
discourage the extravagant burial garments of the Jews. The three words n.sed of the cen'iiieiits of Jesus 
are triuitov (Mark xv. 46); 666via (John xix. 40); (rov^dpioy (xx. 7); K€ipiai is used of Lazarus (xi. 44). 

^ Ho and his house arc siiid to liavo ])erished at the fall of Jerusalem ; and I liave already moiit ioiic'd 
the dreadful, story that his daughter, who had received as her dower a million denarii of gold, was seen 
picking tho grains of corn out of tlio horses’ dung. May not this fabh^ point to Jewish haired against 
one who in heart at least was a Christian ? 

^ Even at tho burial of Gbimaliel II. only eighty pounds of spices were burnt by Oukclos. At Kcrods 
funeral there had been 500 spico-boarors (Jos. ArUt. xvii. 8, § 3). 

® John xix. 41. 
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garden belonging to Joseph of Arimathaea, and in its enclosure he had caused 
a new tomb to be hewn for himself out of the solid rock, that he might be 
buried in the near precincts of the Holy City.’ The tomb had never been 
used, but, in spite of the awful sacredness which the Jews attached to their 
rock-hewn sepulchre.s, and the sensitive scrupulosity with which idiey shranli 
from all contact with a corpse, Joseph never hesitated to give up for the body 
of- Jesus the last home which he had designed for his own use. But the pre- 
parations had to b(; hurried, because when the sun had set the Sabbath would 
have begun. All that they could do, therefore, was to w'ash the corpse, to lay 
it amid the spices, to wrap the head in a white napkin, to roll the fine linen 
round and round the wounded limbs, and to lay the body reverently in the 
.» rocky niche. Then, with the united toil of several men, they rolled a (johil, or 
great stone, to the horizontal aperture ; and scarcely had they accomplished this 
when, as the sun sank behind the hills of Jerusalem, the new Sabbath dawned." 

Mary of Magdala, and Mary the mother of James and Joses, had seated 
themselves in the garden to mark well the place of sepulture, and other 
Gralil^an women had also noticed the spot, and had hurried home to prepare 
fresh fepices and ointments before the Sabbath began, that they might hasten 
back early on the morning of Sunday, and com])leto that embalming of tlio 
body which Joseph and Nicodemus had only hastily begun. They spent in 
quiet that miserable Sabbath, which, for the broken hearts of all who loved 
Jesus, was a Sabbath of anguish and despair. 

But the enemies of Christ were not so inactive. The awful misgiving of 
guilty consciences was not removed even by TIis death upon the cross. Tiny 
recalled, with dreadful reminiscence, the rumoured prophecies of His resuiTection 
— the sign of the prophet Jonah, which He had said would alone be given 
them^ — ^the great utterance about the destroyed Temple, which He would in 
three days raise up; and these intimations, which were but dim to a crushed 
and wavering faith, were read, like fiery letters upon the wall, by the illumi- 
nating glare of an un('asy guilt. Pretending, therefore, to be afraid lest 
His body should be stolen by His disciples for purposes of imposture, they 
4- hegged that, until the third day, the tomb might be securely guarded. 
Pilate gave them a brief and haughty permission to do anything they 

' The circuit of .Terusalem is one great graveyard, and sucli tombs may bo seen in Judtea by hundreds. 

* Luke xxiiL 54. It was not unusual among the Jews to regard the iunset of Friday as the dawn of 
their Sabbath, and to ga^e it the name of “uu. 

‘ Matt. xii. 89. 
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liked for — apparently in the evening, 
when the great Paschal Sahhath was 
over — they sent their guard to seah the 
gUaly and to watch the sepulchre. 

Night passed, and before tlie faint 
streak of dawn began to silver the 
darkness of that first great East(‘r-day,'" 
the passionate love of those wonuui, 
who had lingered latest by the cross, 
made them also the earliest at the 
tomb. Carrying with them their 
pn'cious spices, hut knowing nothing 
of the watch or seal, they anxiously 
inquired among themselves, as they 
groped their way with sad and timid 
steps through the glimmering dark- 
ness, “ Who should roll away for them 
the great .stone which clos(‘d the 
sepulclire ? ” Tlie two Marys Aven* 
foremost of this little devoted band, 
and after them came Salonu' and 

^ excTc KoutTT 0 ) 8 (a)/ can hardly be an imperativi*. 
It 1ms usually been i-cferrod to some soldiers who 
may ijossibly have been lent to the Jews to act n.s 
a sort of police during’ the great Pasclial gathering. 
The context sooms to prtjclude the notion of the 
“guard’* being composed of the Temple watchimui. 

“ Those who think it right or fair to fiiul and to 
l)re.ss “ discrepancies ” between writers wlio .simj)ly 
say the truth to the best of their [lower in the 
ordinary language of common life, may find such a 
discrepancy between the “it being yet dark'" of John 
XX. 1, and “ the sun having arisen ” of Mark xvi. 2 . 
But such criticism scarcely deserves .serious notice, 
I have endeavoured throughout the narrative silently 
to show the perfect possible colioreiico and truthful 
simplicity of the fragmentary Gospel accounts. 
More than this is neither possible nor necessary. I 
tlo not hold the mechanical view of inspiration 
.advocated in Gausseu’s Theopneustiu ; but ho at 
least shows how simply those supposed “ discrepaii- 
cics ore accounted for, and how perfectly harmless 
are tlie assaults on Christian faith which take them 
as a basis {Theopn. 218—229, E. Tr.). 



•SCENKS I'UOM TIIK PASSION. 
{From a sculptured Diptych at Milan.) 
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Joanna.^ They found their difficulty solved for them. It became known then, 
or afterwards, that some dazzling angelic vision in white robes had terrified 
the keepers of the tomb, and had rolled ihe stone from the tomb amid the 
shocks of earthquake. And as they came to the tomb, there they too saw 
angels in white apparel, who bade them hasten back to the Apostles, and tell 
them — and especially Peter — that Christ, according to His own w6rd, had risen 
from the dead, and would go before them, like a shepherd, into their own beloved 
and native Galilee. They hurried back in a tumult of rapture and alarm, telling 
no one except the disciples ; and even to the disciples their words sounded like 
an idle tale. But Mary of Magdala, who seems to have received a separate and 
special intimation, hastened at once to Peter and John.^ No sooner had they 
received this startling news than they rose to see with their own eyes what had 
happened. John outstripped in speed his elder companion, and arriving first, 
stooped down, and gazed in silent wonder into that open grave. The grave was 
empty, and the linen cerements were l 3 dng neatly folded each in its proper place. 
Then Peter came up, and with his usual impetuosity, heedless of ceremonial 
pollution, and of every consideration but his love and his astonishment, plunged 


> Mark xvn. 1 — 7, compared (throughout tJio paragraph) with John xx. 1 ; Luko xxiv. 1 — 10 ; Matt, 
xxviii. 1 — 7. 

^ Any ono who will attentively read side by side the narratives of those appearances on the first day 
of the resurrection, will see that they have only been j)ro8erved for us in general, iutorblendod and 
scattered notices (see Matt, xxviii, 16 ^ Luko xxiv, 34 ; Acts i. 3), winch, in strict exactness, render it 
impossible, without many arbitrary suppositions, to produce from them a certain narrative of the order of 
events. The heunae, the compressions, the variations, the actual differences, the subjectivity of the narra- 
tors as affected by spiritual revelations, render all barmoiiios at the best uncertain. Our belief in tlio 
Resurrection, as an historic fact, as absolutely well attested to us by subsequent and contemporary cir- 
cumstances as any other event in history, rests on grounds far deeper, wider, more spiritual, more eternal, 
than can be shaken by divergences of which wo can only say that tlioy are not necessarily contradictious, 
but of which the true solution is no longer attainable. Hence the “ ton discrepancies ” wliicb have heou 
dwelt on since the days of Celsus, have never for one hour shaken the faith of Christendom. Tlie 
phenomena presented by the naiTatives are exactly such as we should expect, derived as they are from 
different witnesses, preserved at first in oral tradition only, and written 1800 years ago, at a period when 
minute circumstantial accuracy, as distinguished from perfect truthfulness, was little regarded. St. Paul, 
surely no md>ecile or credulous enthusiast, vouches both for the reality of tlio appearances, and also for 
the fact that the vision by which he was himself converted came, at a long interval after the rest, to him 
as “to the abortive-born” of the Apostolic family (1 Oor. xv, 4 — 8). If the narratives of Christ’s ap- 
pearance to His disciples wore inventions, how caino they to possess the severe and simple character which 
shows no tinge of religious excitement ? If those appearances were purely subjective, how can we account 
for their sudden, rapid, and total cessation ? As Lange finely says, the great fugpie of the first JKastor 
tidings has not como to us as a “ monotonous chorale,” and mere boyish verbal criticism cannot understand 
the common feeling and harmony winch inspire the individual vibrations of those enthusiastic and multitu- 
dinous voices (v. 61). Professor Westcott, with his usual profundity and insight, points out the differences 
of purpose in the narrative of the four Evangelists. St. Matthew dwells chiefly on the majesty and gloiy 
of the Resurrection ; St. Mark, both in the original part and in the addition (Mark xvi. 9 — ^20), insists upon 
it as A fact ; St. Luke, as a spiritual necessity f St. J^ohni as a touchstone of chaTOstef {InttoA* 310*^1^)* 
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into the sepulchre. John followed him, and saw, and believed; and the two 
Apostles took back the undoubted certainty to their wondering brethren.' In 
spite of fear, and anxiety, and that dull intelligence which, by their own con- 
fession, was so slow to reali.sc the truths they had been taught, there dawned 
upon them, even then, the trembling hope, which was so rapidly to become the 
absolute conviction, that Oliiist had risen indeed. ^L'hat on that morning the 
grave of Christ was nntenanU^d — that Ilis liody had not been removed by His 
enemies — that its absence caused to His disciples the profoundest arnazemont, 
not unmingled, in the breasts ot some of them, with sorrow and alarm’ — that 
they subsequently became convinced, by repeated proofs, that He had indited 
risen from the dead — that for the truth of this belief they were ready at all 
times themselves to die— that the belief effi'ctod a profound and total (hange 
in their character, making the timid coui-ageous, and the weak irresistibhi — that 
they were incapable of a conscious falsehood, and that, even if it had not been so, 
a conscious falsehood could never have had power to convince the disbelief and 
regenerate the morality of the world — that on this belief of the resurrection were 
built the still universal observance of the first day of the week, and tlie (mtire 
foundations of the Christian Church — these, at any rate, are lacts which even 
.scepticism itself, if it desires to be candid, can hardly fail, however reluctantl}' 
and slowly, to admit. 

But as yet no eye had si'en Him ; and to ^lary of Magdala — to her who 
loved most because she had been forgiven most, and out ol‘ whosii soul, now 
ardent as flame and clear as crystal. He had cast seven devils — was this glorious 
honour first vouchsafed.^ Even the vision of angels had not sootlu'd the pa.ssion 
of agitation and alarm which she experienced when, ndurning once more to the 
tomb, she found that it was no longer possible for ht'r to pay the last office's 
of devotion and tenderness to the cnicified body of her Lord. From her im- 
passioned soul not even the white-robed visions and angel voices could expi'l 
the anguish which she experlenci'd in the one haunting thought, “They have 
taken away my Lord out of the sepulchre, and I know not where they have 
laid Him.” With her whole heart absorbed in this thought she turned away — 

* (Joinpare the exactly fiimilar feature in the cliaraoter of the two Apostles, in John xxi. 7. 

And that (as the Evangelists honestly admit), in s])ito of such ri^pc.;ited forowurnings that it .should 
lio so, as wo find in John ii. 18—22; vi. 61-64; x, 17, 18; xiii. 31; Matt. xii. 38—42; xvi. 13—27; 
xvii. xxvi. 63, 64; Mark ix. 30—32; x. 32—34; LnU ix. 43— It is, of cour.se, true that they 

tliernselves may not have heard all of those predictions, hut. tJiey had luhard onougli to eaiiso our Lord’s 
<'Xclamation, “ O uinntclligent, and slow in heart to hcliov'e'' (Luke xxiv. 25). 

^ John XX. 11 — 18. Mark xvi. 9 — 20 is canonical, hut almost certainly unauthontic. 
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and lo ! Jesus Himself standing before her. It was Jesuii, but not us she Im,} 
known* Him. There was something spiritual, something not oi caith, in tlmj- 
risen and glorified body. Borne accident of dress, or appearance, made her lliiuy 
that it was the keeper of the garden, and in the eager hope tliat He can expluin 
to her the secret of that empty and angel-haunted grave, she exclaims to llim 
in an agony of apjjoal — turning her head aside as she addressed llim, perlia|js 
that she might hide her streaming tears — “ Oh, sir, if you took Him away, 
tell me where you put Him, and I will take Him.” 

Je.sus saith to her, “ MAKY !” 

That one word, in those awful yet tender tones of voice, at once penetratod 
to her heart. Turning towards Him, trying aj^parently to clasp His feet or tlu- 
hem of His garment, sIk; cried to Him in her native Aramaic, “llabhoni!” 
“Oh, my Master!” and then remained speechless with her tran.sport. .lesiis 
Himself gently checked the passion of her enthusiasm. “ Cling not lo Me,”' 
He exclaimed, “for not yet have I a.scerided to the Father; but go to My 
brethren, and say to them, I am ascending to My Father and your Father, and 
My God and your God.” AAVc-struck, she hasttmed to obey. She rejx'aled 
to them that solemn message — and through iill future ages has thrilled tliat 
first utterance, which made on the minds of those; who heard it so indelible an 
impression — “ I havk seicn the Lord !” 

2. Nor w'as her testimony unsupported. Jesus met tlu; other woukui also, 
and said to them, “All hail!” Terror mingled with their emotion, as tlicy 
clasped His feet. “Fear not,” He said to tliem ; “go, bid My brethren tliat 
tliey depart into Galilei*, and there shall they sec Mi*.”^ 

It was useless for the guards to stay beside an imipty grave. With fear !br 
the consequences, and horror at all that they had seen, thiiy fled to the inenil)ii> 
of the Sanhedrin who had given them their secret commission. To the.se bar 
dened hearts belief and investigation were alike out ol‘ the question. Their only 
refuge seemed to be in lies. They instantly tried to hush up the whole mat ter. 
They suggested to the soldiers that they must have slept, and that while tbey 
did so the disciples had stolen the body of Jesus.’* But such a tale was toe 

* John XX. 17. It moaiit tliat tJio day for j^iorsoiial, ^iliyslcal prosouce, for inoroly tinman affection, for 
tlio gra.sp of tinman tendoniosy, was over now. Hcucefortli, Ho was to be witti His people moro nearly, 
more intimately, bocanso in spirit. 

* Matt, xxviii. 9, 10. 

* Matt, xxviii. 11 — 15. Tliose who arc slioc'tcd *it tliis sug^^cstod possibility of deceit on the pJirt 
few liard, worldly, and infatuated Snnhedrists, do not slirink from insinuating that tho faith of Christ omloin 
was founded on most facile and roprehensiblo credulity, almost amounting to conscious deception, by uien 
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iiifiunotis for credonce, and too ridiculous for p\ihlicity. If it became known, 
nothing could have saved tliesc soldiers, snp])osiii" them to have been liomans, 
from disgrace and execution. J he Sadducees therel’ore bribed the men to consult 
tlunr common interests by burying the whole matter in secrecy and sihmee. It 
was only gradually and later, and to the initiated, that the base calumny was 
spread. AVithin six weeks of the resurn'ctiou, that grt'at event was tlu^ 
unshaken faith of every Christian; within a lew years of the event the palpable 
historic proofs of it and tin* numero\Js testimonies of its reality — strengthened 
by a memorable vision vouchsafed to himself— had won assent from the acute 
and noble intellect of a young Phai-isaic zealot and persecutor whoso nann* was 
Saul.^ But it was only in posthumous and subterranean whispers that the dark 
falsehood was disseminated which was intended to counteract this overwhelming 
evidence. St. Matthew says that when he wrote his Gospel it was still com- 
monly bruited among the Jews. It continued to bo received among them lor 
c(‘niuri(*s, and is one of tlu^ blaspheming follies repeated and amplified twi'he 
ci'iituries afterwards in the Toldoth Jes/iu." 

:}. The thii'd appearance of Jesus was to Peter. The details of it are wholly 
unknown to us.® T'h(*y may have been of a nature too personal to have been 
revealed. The fact rc'sts on the express testimony of St. Luke and ol‘ St. 
Paul. 

4. On the same daj’’ the Lord’s fourth appearance wns accompanied with 
circumstances of the deepest interest. lAvo of the disciples were on their way 
to a village named Emmaus,' of uncertain site, but about eight mih's from 
Jerusalem, and were discoursing with .sad and anxious hearts on tlu* awl’ul 
incidents of the last two days, when a Stranger joined them, and asked them the 
cause of their clouded looks and anxious words. Tiny stopped, and looked at 
this unknown traveller with a dubious and unIViendly glaiiCM* ; ' and when one 


Avlio for iho truth of wliat ihoy assertod, and who liavo lau^lit the spirit of triiilifuliioss as a ])riinar\ 
duty of tlie religion which tliey prcaclied. 

' Rom. vL 4; Ei>h. i. 20; Gal. i. 1 ; 1 Cor. xv. 4—8, v'kc. The latter is the earliest icntlen alliisit.ii to 
the rosurrectioii (A.D, 54). 

' Eiscninchgor, Enf (heckles JndcnihuMf i. 189. 

Luko xxiv. iU ; 1 Cor. xv. 5. 

Eitimaus can liardly Ixi Amwa.s (Nicopolis), which is ICO stadcs (about twenty-two miles) from 
Jerusalem, oven if, witli a few bad MSS., w^o road tKuroif kiiiKovra in Luko xxiv'. Id. The namo means 
“warm springs.*^ Cuhnieh (soo Jos. B. J. vii. 0, § t>) somns to bo a more liktdy sitt‘, but nothing what- 
ever depends on the idontificatiou of a locality so incidentally alluded to. 

’ 3 mice xxiv. 13—25. This, as well as tlio soniowliat emphalio answer of Cleopas, shows that they weio 

4 uito at their case at the Stranger’s intervention. After the recent eients such caution was \oi} 
’’alural. 
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of the two, whose name was Cleopas,^ spoke in reply, there is a touch of surprise 
and suspicion in the answer which he ventured to give. “ Dost thou live alone 
as a stranger in Jerusalem, and dost thou not know what things happened 
there in these last days ? ” “ What things ? ” He asked them. Then they 

told Him how all their yearning hopes that Jesus had been the ^reat Prophet 



THK WALK TO EMMAl S. 

(t'roin an Ivory of the ninth century in the BihlioUuviue Nationale.) 


who should I'edecm His 2)eo2)le had betm dashed to the earth, and how all His 
mighty deeds before God and the 2>eoplc had ended two days back on the shame- 
ful cross. They describvrd the feeling of amazement with which, on this the 
third day, they had heard the women’s rumours of angel visions, and the certain 

* If, as Kciin, &*i., sinnioso, the story is mythic, Ac., why was so obscure a name as Cloopa.s clioscn (e 
ruthuuticate it? and why was the otiier disciple loft luiinoless P Would it not have been just as easy to 
select two of the most prominent Apostles ? It is a mere assumption that Clcopas (or Cleopater) was tlie 
sa.ne us Olopoa, or Alplueus. 
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testimony of some of their bretliren that the tomb was empty now. “ But,” 
added the speaker with a sigh of incredulity and sorrow — “ but Him they saw 

Then reproaching them with the dulness of their intelligence and their affec- 
tions, the Stranger showed them how through all th<‘ Old Testament JVom Moses 
onwards there was one long prophecy of the sulferings no less than of the glory 
ot Christ. In such high converse they drew near to Em mans, and the Stranger 
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seemed to be going onwards, but they j)resscd Him to stay, and as tiny sat down 
to their simple meat, and He blessed and brake the bread, suddenly their eyi;s 
were opened, and in spite of the altered form,' tiiey recognised that He who 
Was with them was the Lord. But even as they recognised Him, He was with 
them no longer. “ Hid not our heart burn within us,” tliey exclaimed to each 
other, “ while He was speaking with us in the way, whih' lit; was opening to 
-s the Scriptures?” Rising instantly, they returned to Jerusalem with the 


Mark xvi. 12. 
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strange and joyous tidings. They found no dubious listeners now. TIk'v, 
too, were received with the rapturous affirmation, “ The Lord is risen indeed, 
and hath appeared unto Simon ! ” 

5. Once more, for the fifth time on that eternally memorahle Easter day, 
Jesus manifested Himself to His disciples. Ten of them were sitting together, 
with doors closed for fi^ar of the Jews. As they exchanged and discussed their 
happy intelligence, Jesus Hiinself stood in tlie midst of them, with the words, 
“ Peace be with you.” Tlic unwonted as 2 iect of that glorified body — the avvl’ul 
significance of the fact that He had risen from the dead — .scared and frightened 
them.^ The presence of their Lord was indeed corj)oreal, but it was changed. 
They thought that it was a sjjirit which was standing belbre them. “ "VVliy 
arc ye troubled?” He asked, “and why do anxious doubts ri.se in your hearts? 
See my hands and my feet, that it is f ; handhi me, and see ; lor a sj)irit hath 
not ilcsli and bones as ye sec me have.” Even wliile He spoke He showed 
them His hands and His side. And then, while joy, amazenneut, incredulity, 
wei’e all struggling in their hearts. He asked them if they had there anything 
to eat; and yet further to assure them, ate a ])iece of broiled fish in their 
presence. Then once more He said, “ Peace b(^ unto y^ou. As my Father hath 
setd me, even so send 1 you.” Breathing on them, He said, “ llecei ve ye llie 
Holy (thost. Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted to them: Avhose- 
soever sins ye retain, they are retained.” 

(5. One only of the Apostles had l)een absent — Thomas the Twin, llis 
cliaracter, as we have seen already'^, was alleciionate, but melancholy. To him 
the news secmied too good to Ik! true. In vain did the other discijdes assure 
him, “We have seen the Lord.” na])])ily for us, though less happily i'or 
him, he declared with strong a.s.severalion that nothing would convince him, 
short of actually putting his own finger into the j)rint of the nails, and his 
hands into His side. A week passed, and the faithfully^-recorded doubts of the 
anxious Apostle remained unsatisfied. On the eighth, or, as tee should .say, on 
the seventh day afterwards ’ — for already the resurrection had made the first 

' I^iatius (ad Sniyni.). Je.sufl iisps ilio words, “I am ipifc a l)(M]il(\ss spiril.” Some, from tlio inonlion 
of “ lies] i ami boiH*s" (Luko xxiv 39j witlioui aX/xa (wliifli was llio sign of ilio or “animal lib; 

have perliaps io(j rashly and lilorally inferred that ilio rcsuiTootion-hody was bloodless. In a very 
curious translated fragmnii of Clemens Ahtxandriims on Joliii i. 1, a tradition is mentioned that St. Jtihn, 
touching the body, found no snb itanco there?; his liand passed tlirongh it (quoted by Keim, III. ii. 

2 Why did they not go to Galilee immediately on receiving our Lord’s miissage H The circumstaiie<‘ 
unoxiilaincd, for the identification of Galilee with the peak of the Mount of Olives — now called Viri Gtilila i, 
from Acts i. II — is wholly absurd. Perliaps the entire message of Jesus to them is not recorded ; perhaps 
thev awaited the end of the feast. 



MAI’ OK THE LAKE OK OALIl.i:!.. 


spear-wound of His side, and to be “not faithless, Init bolieviiif^.” “ Aly Lord 
and iny God ! ” exclaimed the incrcdulons Aposth*, with a burst of conviction. 
" Because thou hast seen Me,” said Jesus, “ thou hast helieved ; blessed arc they 
who saw not and yet believed.” 

7 . Tlie next appearance of the risen Saviour was to seven ol the Apostles 
V the Sea of Galilee — Simon, Thomas, Nathanael, the sons of Zebedee, and two 
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others — not improbably Philip and Andrew — who are not named.’ A pause 
had occurred in the visits of Jesus, and before they returned to Jerusalem at 
Pentecost to receive the promised outpouring of the Spirit, Simon said that he 
should resume for the day his old trade of a fisherman. There was no longer 
a common purse, and as their means of subsistence were gone, this seemed to be 
the only obvious way of obtaining an honest maintenance. The others proposed 
to join him, and they set sail in the evening because night is the best time 



for fishing. All night they toiled in A^ain At early dawn, in the mistv 
twilight, there stood on the shore tlic figure of One whom they did }iot recognise. 
A voice asked them if they had cjiught anything. “ No,” was the despondent 
answer. “ Fling your net to the right side of the vessel, and ye shall find. ’ 
They made the cast, and instantly were scarcely able to draw the net from the 
multitude of fishes. The incident awoke, with overwhelming force, the memory 
of earlier days. “It is the Lord,” whispered John to Peter; and instantly the 
warm-hearted enthusiast, tightening his fisher’s tunic® round his loins, lea])ed 
into the sea, to swim across the hundred yards which separated him from Jesus, 
and cast himself, all wet from the waves, before Ilis feet. More slowly the 
others followed, dragging the strained but unbroken net, with its 153 fishes. 

' John xxi. 1 — ^24. 

^ It is very common in the East to work naked, or with nothing but a cloth round the waist» 
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A wood fire was burning on the strand, some bread lay beside it, and some 
fish were being broiled on the glowing embers. It is a sight which may often 
be seen to this day by the shores of Galilee. And He who stood bt^side it 
bade them bring more fish of those which they had caught. Instantly Simon 
started up, and helped with his strong arm to drag tin; net ashore. And He 
whom they all knew to be the Ijord, but whose voice and aspect made their 
hearts so still with awful reverence that tln'y dared not (|uestiou Him, bade 
them “ Come and breakfast,” and di.stributed to them the hreiul and fish. ' 

The happy meal ended in silence, and then Jesus .said to Hi.s weak but 
fond Apostle, “ Simon (it was no time as yet to restort! to him the name of 
Peter) — “ Simon, son of Jonas, hononrest ‘ thou Mo more than these?” 

“ Yea, Lord, Thou kiiowe.st that 1 1017 ? Thee.” 

“Feed My little lambs.” 

Simon had felt in his inmost heart what was meant by that kind rebuke 

“ more than these.” It called back to his penitent soul those boastihl words, 
uttered so confidently among his brethren, “ Although all shall be ollended, yet 
will not I.” Failure had taught him humility, and tlu-refore he will neitlu'r 
claim a pre-eminence in affection, nor adopt the word of the Saviour’s (luestiou 
{(iryamlt), which involved deep honour and devotion and esteem ; but will siil)- 
stitute for it that weaker word, which y(*t best expressed the warm human 
aft’ection of his heart. And the next time the qiu'stiou reminded him less 
painfully of his old self-confidence, for Jesus said to him only — 

“Simon, son of Jonas, honourcst thou !Me?” 

Again the Apostle humbly answ’ered in the .same words as before — 

“Yea, Lord, Thou knowost that I love Thei?.” 

“Tend my sheep.”^ 

But Simon had thrice denied, and therefore it was fitting that he .should 
tiu'ice confess. Again, alter a brief pause, came the question — and this time 
with the weaker but w’armer word which the Apostle himself had chosen — 
“Simon, son of Jonas, /oven/ thou Me?” 

And Simon, deeply humbled and distressed, exclaimed, “ Lord, Thou kuowest 
all things ; Thou seest that I love Thee.”^ 

* I know no other word but the very U7isaf isfnetory one “ lionourest ” to express tlie marked dlstiuetion 
— obliterated in tlie EnglLsh version — betwecntheoyair^t, and iJhAcT?, omox, of the original. The former 

word involves more of esteem ."iiid reverence ; the hitter, more of ])iissiou. Even if Jesus spoke in 
Aramaic, the Greek may reiireseut certain distinctions in tlie words Ilir used. 

^ John xxi. 15. Tlio verb is ‘noluaiu^^ not fi6<rKf. 

^ Vorse 17, oUai . - • yiyydxiKtis, 
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“Feed My beloved sheep.” ^ Then very solemnly He added, “Verily, verily, 
I say unto thee, Wlien thou wast youni^er thou didst gird thyself, and walk 
where thou Avouldest ; but when thou art old thou shalt stretch out thy hands, 
and another shall gird thee, and shall lead thee where thou wiliest not.” 

The Apostle understood Him; he knew that this implied the years of his 
future service, the pangs of his future martyrdom ; but now he was no longer 
“Simon,” but “Peter” — the heart of rock was in him; he was ready, even to 
the death, to obey the voice which said to him, “ Follow Me.” AVliile the 
conversation had been taking place he had l>oeii Avalking by the side of Jesus, 
a few steps iii front of his comrades. Looking back he saw Jolin, his only 
favourite companion, and the disciple whom J(“sus loved, slowly following them. 
Pointing to him, he asked, “Lord, and what shall he do?” The answer 
checked the spirit of idle curiosity — “ If I will that he tarry till T come, what is 
that to thee? Follow thou Me.” Peter dared ask no more, and the answer — 
which was intentionally vague — led to tin' wide misapprehension prevalent in 
the early Church, that John was not to die until Jesus came. The Apostle 
rpiictly corrects the error by (|uoting the exact words of the risen Christ. 'J'lu! 
manner of his death we do not know, but we know that he outlived all his 
brother disciples, and that he survived that terrible overthrow of his nation 
which, sii\ce it rendered impossilde a strict ol)cdience to the institutions of the 
Old Covenant, and oj)ened throughout the Avorld an unimpeded path for tlie 
establishment of the New Commandment .and the Kingdom not of earth, Avas— 
in a sense more true than any other ev'cnt in human history — a second coming 
of the Lord. 

8. It m.ay liave been on this occasion that Jesus told His disciples ol' the 
mountain in (lalilee, AA'here He Avould meet ail Avho kncAv and Wed Him lor 
the last time. Whether it Avas J’abor, or the Mountain of Beatitudes, we do 
not know, but more than ti\'(! hundred of His disciples collected at the given 
time Avitli the eleven, and I’ecoived from Jesus His last commands, to tcHveh and 
baptise tbi’ougliout all nations ; and the last promise, that He AV'ould bo Avitli 
tneru aiAvays, even to the end of the Avorld.' Writing more than twenty years 

* Jolin xxi. 17. 

- The o\ k^l<Tr(t(T(iv of Miiit. xxviii. 17 can only moan “but some doubted” — not, a« Wotstrin aiul 
others take it, whethi r Hiey slionhl worsliip or not, but respeetin^ the whole scene. All nmy not luivo 
stood near to llliii, and even if ilieydid, we have seen in four previous instances (Matt, xxviii. 17; Luke 
xxiv. 10; id. 37; John xxi. 4) that there was something? unusual and not instantly rccof^uisahlo in Ib’'^ 
resurreetion body. At any rate, liere we have another inesiiinahlo proof of the candour of the Evaut^^ h ts. 
for there is nothing to lie said in favour of the conjectural emendation, ou5c. “Dubitatum est ab 
«a’ s SI. liCo, “ no dubikrotur a nobis ” {Serm. Ixxi., ap. Wordsw. in locX 
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alter this time, St. Paul givc.s us the remarkable testimony, that the greater 
number of these eye-witnesses of the resurrection were yet alive, and that some 
only were “ fallen asleep.” 

9. A ninth appearance ol Jesus is unrecoi’ded in the Gospels, and is known 
to us from a single allusion in St. Paul alone. “ 1 deliven-d unto you,” he 
writes to the Corinthians,' “ that which also 1 received, how that C'hrist died 
for our sins, according to the Scriptures; and that lie was buried, and that lie 
rose again the third day, according to the Scriptures ; and that lie was seen of 
Cephas, then of the Twelve: after that, he wa.=! seen of alcove five hundred 
brethren at once : . . . . r|//cr /^a/, Ih was seen of James ; then ol’ all the 
Apostles. And last of all He a])|)earcd to me also, as to tlu^ abortive-horn (ol‘ 
the Apostolic family).” ltesp(‘cting this appearance to James we know nothing 
further, unless there be any basis of true tradition in the story preserved to us 
in the Go.spel of the Hebrews. AVo are there told that dames, the lirst Pishop 
of Jerusalem, and the Loi’d’s brother," had, after the Past Su])per, taken a 
solemn vow that he would neither eat nor drink until he had seen desus risen 
from the dead. Early, therefore, after His resurrection, desus, after He had 
given the sindon to the servant of the priest, had a table wilb bread lu’ought 
out, blessed the bread, and gav(? it to .lames, with the words, “ Mat thy bread 
now, my l;)rothei’, since the Son of Alan has risen i'rom the dead. ’ 

10. Forty days hud now elapsed since the Crucifi.xion. During those forty 
days nine times had He been visibly present to human eyes, and had iieeii 
touched by human hands. But 11 is body had not been merely the human body, 
nor liable to merely human laws, nor had lie lived during tho.se days (lie life of 
men. The time had now come when His earthly presence should be taken 
away trom them for ever, until returned in glory to judge tbe worhl. lie 
met them in Jerusalem, and as He led them with Him towards Betliany,' Hi; 
hade them wait in the Holy City until they had receiviil tiu* ])romise ol the 
Spirit. He checked their eager inquiry about tlu! times and the seasons, and 
bade them be His witnesses in all the world. These last larewells must have 
been uttered in some of the wild secluded upland country that surrounds the 
little village and when they were over. He lifted up His hands and blessed 

* 1 Cor. XV. 3 — 8. 

^ Or it may possibly have i)cnii Jainos llio son of Zolx'tbsc. 

^ Luko xxiv. .’>0. 

* “It was solitude and retirotiicnt in wlilvh .To.sus kopt Ilisvifjils; tlio desert plan's lii'iii-d Him pray ; 
in a privacy Ho was born; in Iho wilderness Ho fed His Hioiisands; upon a moiiiitaiii apart He was 
t-rausfigpired ; upon a mountain Ho died; and from a inouutaiii Ho ascended toHisFatboi tPot».(jell. 
ir. 12, quoted by Jer. Taylor, Life of Chnst, 1. viii.). 
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them, and, even as He blessed them, was parted from them, and as He passed 
from before their yearning eyes “ a cloud received Him out of their sight.” 

Between us and His visible presence — ^between us and that glorified Eedeemer 
who now sitteth at the right hand of God — that cloud still rolls. But the eye 
of Faith can pierce it ; the incense of true prayer can rise above itj through it 
the dew of blessing can descend. And if He is gone away, yet He has giveu 
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ns in His Holy Spirit a nearer sense of His presence, a closer infolding in the 
arms of His tenderness, than we could have enjoyed even if we had lived with 
Him of old in the home of Nazaretli, or .sailed with Him in the little boat over 
the crystal waters of Gennesareth. We may be as near to Him at all times — 
and more than all when we kneel down to pray — as the beloved disciple was 
when be laid his head upon His breast. The word of God is very nigh us, even 
in our mouths and in our hearts. To ears that have been closed His voice 
may seem indeed to sound no longer. The loud noises of War may shake the 
world ; the eager calls of Avarice and of Pleasure may drown the gentle 
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utterance which bids us “ Follow Me j” after two thousand years of Christianity 
the incredulous murmurs of an impatient scepticism may make it scarcely 
possible for Faith to repeat, without insult, the creed which has been the 
regeneration of the world. Ay, and sadder even than this, every now and then 
may be heard, even in Christian England, the insolence of some blaspheming 
tongue which still scoffs at the Son of Cod as He lies in the agony of the 
garden, or breathes His hist sigh upon the bitter tree. Cut the secret of the 
Lord is with them that fear Him, and He will show them His covenant. To 
all who will listen He still speaks. He promised to be with us always, ev('n to 
the end of the world, and we have not found His promise fail. It was but for 
thirty-three short years of a short lifetime that He lived on earth; it was 
but for three broken and troubled years that Ho preached the Cospel of ilu' 
Kingdom ; but for over, even until all fhe Alons have been closed, and the earth 
itself, with the heavens that now are, have passed away, shall every one of His 
true and faithful children find peace and hope; and forgiveness in His nariuv 
and that name shall be called Emmanuel, which is, being interpreted. 


"God with us.” 
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EXCURSUS I. (pp. no, 81). 

The Date of Christ's P»iitTn. 

Aetttough the date of Christ’s birth cannot be estal>Iishe(l willi absolute certainty, there is yet a 
large amount of evidence to I'ender it at least probable tliat He was born four years liefure our 
present ora. It is universally admitted tluit o\ir roc<uved chronology, which is not older than 
Dionysius Exignus in the sixth century, is wrong. I ought to .say here that I have not pretended 
to discuss the new theories of chronology proposed by Kimn ; not only because 1 am not well 
fliled for elaborate clironological irnpiiries, Vjut because (i.) they would have j-e^juired inordinate 
s]»ace, and (ii.) they depend on views of the Gospels altogether remote from my own. 

1. Our one most certain datum is obtained from the fact that Christ was bovu b<.‘fore the 
di^ath of llorod the Great. The date of #hat event is known witli ab^i^jute eortainty, for (i.) 
dosojihus tell.s us' that he died thirty-seven years after he had bcim declared king by tln^ Ibnuans. 
Now it is known that lie was declared king A. U.C. 711 ; and tlirn’etbr**, since Jos(‘plius always 
reckons Ins years from Ni.san to Nisan, and counts the initial and terminal tVaetions of Nisan as 
complete years, TT.erod must have died between Nisan A,U.(.‘. ToO, and Ni'^an A.U.(k Thl 
between B.C. -I and B.C. 3 of our era. (ii.) Jo.seplius .says that on the night in which Jlm’od 
ordered Judas, IVlattliias, and their abettors to be Imrnt, tlier<» was an eelipsi* of the m<H»m‘ Now 
I his eclipse took plilce on the night of March 12, IIG. 1 ; and Hmod was dc.ad at le.ist s(‘vmi 
days before the Passover,^ which, if we accept the Jewish roi koning, fell in (hat year on A]>ril 12. 
Ihit, acconling to the clear indication of the Gosjiols, Jesus must ba^a* been born at least Ibrty days 
before Herod’.s death. It is clear, therefore, that niuler no cirenmstams's eau the Nal ivity have 
taken place later than February, B.C. 1. 

2. The only other certaui datum which we haAC* is fnrni^hiMl l>y Sf. Luke, who (he 

beginning of 8t. John the Baptist’s jmeaching in the lollj yv^v of JhlxM-ius, and says (hat when 
Jcsiis began lli.s ministry. He was about tliir(.y yeais old (Lnko iii. 23). • 

Now if the loth year of Tiberius be <lated fi’om the (h‘atb of Angnsliis (Ang. 13, A.lT.tk 7()7), 
tlieii Jesus was baptised A. U.C. 782; but .since, as W(‘ have scim, Wi^ rufdd, not lia\'(^ b('en born 
later than February, A. U.C. 750, tliis would make Him at least tliij ly-two, an age incoiisi.stent with 
(lie natural meaning of »St. Luke’s ex])ressioii. There is tberofbre gorul ground to believe that 8t. 
buko dates the year of the reign of Tiberius from bis association with Augustus as joint Emperor 
in A. U.C. 705,-’ a nietliod of computation which certainly existed, ;ind wo\ild bo especially likely 
1^ prevail in the Provinces. Jesus would tben have liegun His public teaching A. U.C. 7('!>0, 
date which exactly agrees with the only secure datum about ^he year ol His birth. 

All attempts to discover tlie month and day of the Nativity are useh^ss. No data whatever 
exist to enable us to determine tliem with even approximate accuracy. 


[ Anlt. xvii. 8, § 1. 

* bl. xvii. (j, §4. Idolor, Htoidb. Chron. ii. 391. 

Id. xvii. 3, § 4. 

** I ho rendering of the English Version, “ began to bo about lliirty yoai's old, iui . . . u'tn) T^iaKcyra 
is wliolly xinteiiubb*. 

'Lie. Ann. 1, .1; Suet. Aug. 97 ; Yell. Paieic. 103. 
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The census of Quirinius, the order of the courses of priests, the cycle of lessons in the JowisU 
Calendar, the consulships, <fec., mentioned by Tertullian, the arrival of the Magi, and the astrological 
oonjuiiction which is supposed to have caused their journey, the third closing by Augustus of the 
Temple of Janus, and other indications which have been pressed into the service of chronology, 
ai'e all too vague to be of any use, and are only likely to lead to highly uncertain or entirely 
erroneous results. 

A general confirmation of the conclusion at which we have arrived may be deduced from 
John ii. 20, “ Forty and six years was this Temple in building.** Herod*s re-construction of the 
Temple began in the eighteenth year of his reign, probably in Cislou, A,U.C. Y34. This will 
bring the forty-sixth year of its continuance to A.IJ.C. 780, which we have already seen reason to 
regard as the first year of Christ’s ministry, and the thirtieth of His age. There is, however, an 
element of doubt in this computation, owing to St. John's use of the aorist t^icoiofx'^0yjy unless it bo 
regarded as a less accurate expression for olKuSofietrai (cf. Ezra v. 1C). 

The only difficulties in the data mentioned by Luke hi. 1, 2, arc the mention of Annas as 
High Priest, and of Jjysanias tetrarch of Abilene. 

1. As regards Annas, it is true that some MSS. read ^irl but there is so coinplet(i a 

consensus of all the best MSS. ( «, A, B, C, D, E, &c.) in favour of ivl apxiepeas, that there can be iio 
doubt of its being the true reading. The same expression occurs in Acts iv. 6. It will then be 
asked, how is it that St. Luke calls Annas High Priest, when the office was really In^ld by 
Caiajhas ? The question is sufficiently answered m/ra^ p. 638 ; but we may here observe, (i.) that 
Annas, having been merely superseded by the will of Valerius Gratus,^ would, by all serious- 
minded Jews, bo still regarded as High Priest de jure^ according to the Mosaic Law (Numb. 
XXXV. 2.0). (ii.) That whether he held the office of Sagan or of Nas}, or not, there is sufficicuit 

evidence to show that he wiis at this time the most influential and |>owerful leader of the aristo- 
cratic, .sacerdotal, and 8adducjean ]>arty at Jerusiilern. (id.) That this leading position of Annas 
is clearly recognised by Josej)hus (Anil. xx. 0, § 1), who, like the Evangelists, s})eaks vaguely 
about the mere puppets of civil power who at this period became titular High Priests in ra[)i(l 
succession.^ 

2. It used to 1)0 assumed that St. Luke had made some mistake about Lysanias. The fbcls, 
however, seem to be, (i.) that there was a Lysanias, King of (Jbalcis under Mount Lebanon, and 
therefore, in all ju'obability, also tetrarch of Abilene, in the time of Antony and Cleopatra., 
gears before the date mentioned hy St. Luke (Jos. 11. ./. i. 13, § 1); and another in the reigns of 
Caligula and Claudius, twenty years after St. laike’s date (Jos. Antt. xv. 4, § 1). We know n(‘thin^ 
certain of any intermediate Lysanias, but there is nothing whatever to prove that there may m i 
have been one ; or even that tins Lysanias may not be the second whom we have mentioned. Even 
Menan admits tliat, after reading tlie inscri])tion of Zenodorus at Baalbek, he sees less r<‘ason to 
suppose that the Evangelist is in error. (“ line etude de I’inscription . . . m’a mene h croiro (jiu* 
revang61iste pouvait n'avoir pas aussi gravement tort que d’habilcs critiques le pensent.” — Vie 
Aesus, p. xiii.) 4’he tetrarchate of Lysanias might well sei'vc to mark a date, because, for a tinn*, 
Abilene had been actually a part of Jewish territory, having been assigned in A.D. 36 by (.^digufi 
to his favourite Herod Agiippu I. 

For a full commentary on tliese chronological data of St. Luke see Wieselei*, Chron. Sgnoj^., 
E. 4’r., pp. 157 — 17.6. But enough ha.s been said to .show that, so far from the Evangelist having 
fallen into a demonstrable error, there is every reason to believe that he has indepcmdently ]ne 
served an oT)SCuro historical fact. Unless he had been perfectly well acquainted with the actual 
circumstanc(^s, it is inconceivable that lie should have introduced so minute, and apparently siquu- 
fhious an allusion, at the risk of falling into a needless blunder. 

* Armas was Priost, A.D. 7—14, and there had been three intermediate Ui^h Priests — one of wliom, 

Jd(jazar, was liis son — before Ids son-in-law, Joseph Caiaphas (.Tos. Antt. xviii. 2, § 2), had been appointed ni 
.A.D. 24. 

- Vil. l’»8 ; ll. J. W. 3, § 9. 
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EXCURSUS II. (p. .58). 

Christ and the Christians in the Talmud. 

The name of Jesus occurs some twenty times only in unexpurgated editions of the Talmud, the 
liist of which appeared at Amsterdam in 1645.‘ 

The allusions to Him are characterised by intense hatred, disguised by iiittui.se fear. They 
;ire also marked by all the gross and reckless carelessness of tliese utterly uncritical and un- 
liistorical writers. 

I he Christians are usually called— —partly, no doubt, to concejil the allusions to them — pupils 
ef Balaam, Mini in (heretics), Gentiles, Nazarcnes. 

In Siinhedr, 43 a Jesus is said to have had five disciples -.—Matthaeus ; Tliaddaeus ; 
(which clearly means “Nazarene”); Booni--ai>parently meant for Nikdimon Ben Gorion (Niko- 
ileinus), or Banus ; and Niki- perhaps some confusion of Nikokiitan.-’ 

Our Blessed Lord is called — 

“ That man ” (cf. Acts v. 28 and ';5 SSe, “ So and so,” b 5e7*^a). 

“ He whom we may not name.” 

“ lla>Notzri,” “ The Nazareno.” 

“The fool.” 

“The Hung” Thus Abu Ezra (on Gen. xxvii. 30) sitys that Constantine put on his 

labarum, “a figure of the hung ; ” and in Ps. Ixxx. 14, R. Bechai says that in tlie word the 

letter y is suspended, to indicate that it is the “ worshippers of the Hung” — i.e,, the Christians 

who devastate the vineyard of Israel. 

“ Absalom.” 

“ Ben Stada.” 

“ Bon Pandora.” 

Putting into H(‘bre\v letters the Graecised form of His name (t."ir), they made each letter tlie 
first of a Hebrew word, so as to mean “ May his meinoi-y {V l>e destroyed ('), and his name (^) 
he blotted out ('')•” 

Little is said about Jesus in the Talnnid, except that lie was a s(4K)lar of Josliua Ikai 
Perachiah (who lived a century Ixdbre!), aceom[)anie«l him into Egypt, there learned magic, was a 
st'duct!!* (niesUh) of the people, and was first stoned, then hung as a blasphemer, afttu* forty (lays, 
(luring which no one liad come forward to speak in His favoui.* 

Tlie Tolddth Jeshu is a late and detestable compilation, p\it together out of fragnnaitary 
ralrnudic legends, and regarded as utterly couteni])tibh*, even l)y the d(*ws themselves.* ft is 
priiih;d with a Latin translation by Wagenseil, in his Teia !ijnm i<attnvie ; hut its bla-spliemies 
lire too gross and grotesque to need further notice. 

Home accouut of tlie w'rctcho<l follies bhis[>hemously indicated by the names Beii 8tad;i, Bcii 
handera, &c., may be seen in Bnxtoi f, Lex. Talin.^ p. 1458, .seq. 

* .Tost, Gt'seh. d. Judanth. i. tO.'), 4M. 

Uriitz, iii. 2415. Taanilh, f. 19, 2. Sec Kw.iM, (h-sch. :507. 

■’ Lij^htfoot ad Mutt. xii. 24 ; Boh. So.uh'dr. G7 o \ Shahhath, lUl h ; (friiiz, iii. 242. 

* “Eiix derides Madi\v(.‘ik.” (CJriit/., iii. 2UL) 



Al 

li.vai.E oil t:oiN or 


^ The revcTso of a silver cola of Antioch, given above, shows h 
lh(’ Kaifle as a type of foreign dominion, tinding it as they did on (-oii 
Jod bj'aring on the diverse tin' head of thf r h 


.\NTlO( H. 

i how the Jews must have bi'cn familiii vised with 
.oins .struck in tin' neighhouring city of Anti(jeh, 

nhming Kniperor. 'Phis particular pioci was .struck in thr nagn of 

Aci-o, tlKMiato ETOT2 AIP indicating the veaid 14 from Uie battle of l’har.salia~oc., \ ^ 

iH-ari that finished four years later by the destruction of .Tenisalcm. Jn his claws tin* king ot birds holds a 
tlninder.bolt, and has at his side a pahji-branch— all signs of llic oiimipotcnco of Jove, wit/i wiiuiii tlw homan 
Liiiperor \va.s wont to identify himself. 

93 
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EXCURSUS III. (p. 68). 

Jesus and Hillel. 

The coiijectwml dates of Hillers life are that he was born R.C. 7J ; came to Jerusalem B.C. .3() • 
became Nasi B.C. 30; and died about B.C. 10. (leiger, a learned Rabbi of Frai^kfort, author cf 
Das Judenthum und seine Geschichtef and Ursckrifty says, “Jesus was a Pharisee (!) who walked 
in the paths of iiillel ; that He utteitxl no new thought. Hillel, on the contrary, presents us 
with the picture of a genuine Reformer.” This Hillel, he continues, with an undercurrent of 
contrast, is a really historical personage ; ^ others have a halo of legend and miracle about tiiem 
which merely tends to obscure and conceal their actual personality. Renan improves u|)ou 
the hint, and, while he acknowledges the superiority of Jesus, says that Hillel was His ical 
master.* The Messiah, it seems, was but the pupil and the plagiarist of a Rabbi, Avho, witli l(!ss 
faults than others of his countrymen, is said to have declared “that no such Messiah would ev(M* 
<;ome.” 

Now .1 would premise at once that these (picstions about “originality” seem to nn^ 
idle and irrelevant in all cases, but most of all when they ai'c irreverently ai)pli(id to the tcachiiij^^ 
of our Lord. The oiiginality of Jesus, even to those; who regard Him as a mere human teacher, 
<;onsists in this — that His words have touched tin; hearts of all men in all ages, and hav(; re- 
generated the moral life of the world. Who but a pedant in art would impugn the originality ot 
Michael Angelo because his Pict?i is said to have resembled a statue of Signorelli; or of Rupliaci, 
because his earlier works betray the inlluenoe of Perugino? Who but an ignonunus would tlctr;i( t 
from the greatness of Milton be(;aiise his /\iradise Lost ollt;rs some points of similarity to the 
Adam of Battista Andreini ? But if there are any who cannot rise above this narrow ground, it is 
well that they should remember that, according to the Jewish wj’iters themselves, we can n(;\< r 
distinguish between the maxims which Hillel originated and those which mere ly belong(;(.l to his 
school. Since they were not conunitted to writing till long after the death of Christ, tinty inay 
easily have been due to Christian teaching, which certainly would not have been without inllueiK (‘ 
on Hillel’s grandson, the llabban Camaliel. 

It needs, however, but little knowle<lge of the real faets to see how utterly imugininy arc these 
Jewish conjectures. The position of Jesus towards the Rabbinisin of ilis nation and all tliid 
occupied it — its HayadCtlh^ or legendary matter ; its Ualachoth, or traditional customs ; its ])U 0 i !ie 
miniitiie, its heniimbing ritual, its inflated em]»tiness, its irreligious arrogance, its scu’vile secniul 
Jiaiidiiess, its t.o-and-fro balancing of coiillicting opinions is otk; not of subjnissivi‘ j(;\’<‘rcnc(', hnf 
of nncomj)roinising liostility. Ililhd was a “sweet and noble” Rabbi ; he is tin' loftiest liginv 
which Rabbinism has produced; he seems to have* been ically learned, humbli', j)eace‘ful, ;ind 
enlightened; but the distance between him and Jesus is a distance absolutely immeasmabh;, and 
the resemblance of his teaching to that of Jesus is the resemblance of a glowworm to tin; snn. 
Their whole scoj)0 and ni(;thod are uttcily ditforent. Hillel rested on precedent, Jesns spoke with 
authority, iiillel spoke in the schools to students and s<iparatists ; Jesus in the st i'cets and In 


* Poos ^f. Ooig'T ronsidiT it tliat liilkl knew tin; laiigunn^e of moiiTitaiTis, liilln, valleys, (k ' S 

vo^'otabkirt, wild and tanu' ImmMs, and ilenions (.So/rtm-, xvi. 9); tlial tin; liol.li decided in liis favour as against 
Slianmiai {Bah. Bnihhhiy 13 h) ; that thirty of his scholars witc worthy of heinj^ overclouded hy the Shccliiiia like 
Aloses, and thirty more to make the sun stand still like Joshua {Bahka Bathra, 13-1 a) ; anti that sueh was the liny 
zeal of Ids most endnent pupil, Jonathan Hen Uzziel, that, when he was studying the Law, birds who llcw ovv I'i^ 
Inwl wert! ctuisiiined {B. Siunty ‘2S a)!" (Sec Otho, Ltw. Rah. ‘212; Buxttaf, Lex. Talm.. p. 017; llfrdrer, JoJirh. (/• 
Hrih, i. 37.) 

• “Par Hii pauvrete humltleiin'iit snj)portee, par la dt)ueour tit; son caraetto’o, par T opposition qu’il faisait mux 
fjypoci'ittxs et atix pretres, JlilM fut Ir malire de Jt-snSy s’il ost perrnis de parltT do inaliro quand il s’agit d unc 
haute origitialite” {Vie tht JesiiSy p. 38). Farther ou he says, very truly, “Hillel ct'pendant nt* passera janues 
i;our le vrai fondabair du christiaidsmt*. Dana la morale, commt* dans Tart, dire n’est ricn, fairo est tt>ut . ■ • 
La veritc nc proud qiiolque valour quo si tdle passe a I’ctat do sentiment, et elle n'atteint tout son ])n‘x qm; qiiMinl 
flit; so realist; dans it; mondo k I’etat de fait” (id., p. 98 ). (leiger’s remark, haseltms as it is, has, liowev» r, fuiiy'l 
groat curroncy (Oriitz, Gesrh. d. Jiiden , iii.). “Jesii Sanftmuth und Dcinutli oriimern an Hillel, dt:n t i u 
iiherhaupt zurn ]\[uster geuiommtui zii hahen seheint.” Yet it is not tut) much to say that there is hardly on*; 

in any one of Ih ,* (h)spcls whieh does not suflice to show its haselossness. 
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the roadsidos to ])iiblicans and sinners, llillel confiiKjd Jiis t(;:icliing to Jerusalem ; Jesus traversed 
the length and breadth of Palestine. llilJel mainly occupied himself with the J.cvilieal law, and 
modified its regulations to render them more easy and more j>alatablo ; Jesus taught only the moral 
law, and extended its application from external actions to the very thoughts of the heart. W(add 
Christ have ever uttered a sentiment so deeply dyed in PJiarisaism as this?-~“No uneducated 
man easily avoids sin; no common penson {am ha-arets) m pious.” ‘ Is not this tlie ve,ry echo 
of the haughty exclusive insolence which said, “Jfave any of the rulers believed on Him, or 
of the Pharisees? Put this mob that knoweth not the Jjaw arc cursed?” Is it not the very sjurit- 
which Christs whole life and practice combated, and wlucli llis whole teaching most utterly 
condemned? ® 

1. Three main anecdotes are told of irillel. One is that, though descended from David, he 
Ccinio at the age of forty-one ^aboiit P.C, to Jerusalem, where he worked as a common ])ortcr, 
earning a victoriatus (about 3d.) a day, and giving lialf of it to the porter of the School of Shemaia 
and Abtalioii, to admit him to their lectures. One day, at dawn in tlio month Tebeth — about the 
end of December— said SUemaia to A\)talion, Drotber, why is the school so dark ? it seems to hn 
a cloudy day.” They looked up, and, darkening the window, was some semblance of a human 
figure lying under a mass of snow. In siute of the Sabbatli tln^ uncovered him, rubbed liini with 
oil, and placed him near the fire. It was Ilillel, who, having earned nothing tlie day before, and 
having been churlishly excluded by the porter, had climbed in the twilight into the window ot 
the Beth Midraah, and there got buried and benumbed under a fall of snow.= To restore him 
to life by rubbing, warming, bathing him, Shemaia and Abtalion not only broke the Sabbath, but 
declared that ho was well wortliy of having the usual sabbatical rules superseded in his fiivour. 

2. A pagan once came to Sharnniai, and said, “ Make me a prosefiyto, but yon must teach mo 
tlio whole Law while 1. stand on one leg!” Shammai drove the man iVom his presence with blows, 
lie wTiit to Ilillel, who replied with perfect suavity, “Wliat is iin pleasing to thee do not to thy 
lufighbour. Tins is tlie whole Law ; all the rest is comnnMiiary. (Jo and h‘ani thaty^ 

3. ^‘Now or never,” said a man to his friend; “ 40U zou/im^ to the man who can make Ilillel- 
angry.” *‘Done!” exclaimed the other. It was a Kriday afternoon, and Ilillel was washing and 
combing his hair for the Sabbath. ‘Ms Ilillel Ihm-e ?” rudely and bluntly asked the man, as he 
knoekeil at the door, “^ly son,” he exclaimed, hastily ]mUing on his mantle, “what dost thou 
want ?” 

“ I have a question to ask.” 

“ Ask on, iny son.” 

“Wliy have the Babylonians such round heads?” 

“An important question, my sun,” siiid Ilillel, laughing; “it is because they have skilful 
111 id wives.” 

Tlie man turned hi.s back on liiin, wamt off, and returned in an hour. 4’he same nide inter 
ruption was repeated, and this time the man asked — 

“Why have the ‘ Thermmlians ’ ’ [Pal my reties] sucli narrow eyeslits?” 

“An important question, my sou. It is because th«*y live iu the middle of a sandy desert.” 

A third time the man returned as before, and impudently asked — 

“ Why have the Africans such broad soles to their feet?” 

Ilillel calmly replietl that it w^as becau.se they live* on such lof>se soil. 


* 1 have alreadv giv'cn instances p. tlic contrmj^t <>u tho po(»r am Aa-vafsi r,i , and 

Tiiay add others. Their testiinouv was not n'ceivod; they sn'o not admit tod inly soeh'ty ; no ono is to ta\<' Iho 
trouhlo to restore to them their lost property ; the t»Tins “heusts ’ ami “ vermin are a})plu‘d to th»’m, their wiveSy 
and their daughters; and finally, leave is given “to rend an am ha~arets like a lisli (3"i3 yvsn cr). 

McCaiil, Old Paths, pp. 6, 458, &c. 

* Joma, 35 h. 


Sh<Math,2l a.— I have had repeated occasion to observe' how idle is the qm^stion of “originality” in teaching 
■ - thing long before, not «mlv in the reiitateiieh, but oven in the Hook ot lobit, 


<»f this kind; but w’o find 

iv. 15: “Do that to no man which thou hatest.” 
Ilillel. For yet earlier and even heathen parallels to 
to all intents and f 
til at the one woi*d 
(sen Harth. St. Hilaire, 


The proVmble date of the Hook of T(»bit i.s two eentnrios bid'ort, 
j the saying, see Kwald, (Jcscli, Isr. iv. 24 0. It is also foiinc 
lie Memu xx.. and .hmUrh, xy. 2;), ho t-Us K'lns 

i » reciprocity ” H.c., allrniain] will H. rvo lu.n aa a r.t o ot pnu tiyo for al l.ia I'f;;) “'“I 
„ilairo, Le Buddha et sa KeWjion, p. 92; soi\ too, Hesiod, 0pp. v.l Dies, i. 2S1, 31-, 330). 

^ A coin apparently worth a denarius, with a head of Zeus on it. n n r i ? i / n \ 

This is a wrong reading for the people of Tadtnor or Palmyra. (Huxtorf, Lex. 8. v. ; Lwalu, Jahrouch, x. 69.) 
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I should have had plenty more questions to ask you, were I not afraid that you would get into 
a passion.” 

Hillel only drew his mantle more closely round him, and quietly replied— 

“ Ask on, whatever thou hast to ask.” 

So,” said the man, thoroughly disarmed, “ you are the Hillel whom they call the Nasi iA 
Israeli” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, then, I hope there are not many like you.” 

“ Why, my son V* 

“ Hocause through you I have lost 400 zouzim.” 

“ (.'!ilm thyself, my son : better that thou shouldst lose for Hillers sake 400, ay, and 400 more, 
than that Hillel should lose i)atience.”* 

No doubt these are beautiful anecdotes, as is also the story that once for a rich man who had 
lost his property he hired a horse and an attendant, and, when the latter was not forthcoming, went 
himself three miles as his attendant.- Sometimes, however, we see, even in the few records of him, 
I’acts and tendencies which, however well meant, cannot be i)raiscd. Thus, in op|)osition to 
Shammai, he directed that in the bridal song the beauty of a bride should be praised, howevea* 
ugiy she were ; and on one occasion, to avoi<l any question or dis}»ute with the school of Shammai, 
he passed off an ox, which was going to be sjicrificed for him, as a cow.-^ The Rabbis }>raiso 
these proceedings, yet we feel iiistinctiv’ely what a shock they would liave given us, how iujurious 
they would have hocn to the world’s morality, had they occurred iu the life of Christ. He alone, 
of all who have ever lived in the world, could say, “ Which of you conviiiceth me of sin V* Little 
as we know hy coTU[)aris()n of a Socrates, of a Confucius, of a Sakya Mouni, of a. Hilhd, of a 
Mahomet, and iimch as we know of Jesus, yet in the scanty records of theh' lives wo find mu(!h to 
disapprove, hut there is nothing which is not divine and sinless in the fourfold record of the life 
of Clirist. 

11. Turning from Hilld’s life to his teaching, see how the notion of his being in any w.ty 
a master of Christ crumbles into dust. Even his noblest answer, already recorded, is giuvely 
defective. It may do for a summary of the second table of the Law, but, unlike the infinitely 
deeper wisdom of Jesiis, it omits all reference to the first tiihle, on which th(‘ second is alone 
founded, and with reference to which it is alone jmssible. Why did Hillel, in his famous answi i*, 
forget the Shema (Dent. vi. 4, 5), and remember only Lev. xix. 181 So did not Jesus (Matt. vii. 
12 ; Luke vi. 31 ). 

It is said, indeed, that Jesus sometimes applies one or other of the sevi*n famous niiJdttfh 
(nil laid down by Hillel for the i n ter lu'ctation of Scripture. But in point of fact these 
are a mere summary of existing and perfectly obvious processes (inference from major to minoi’ nr 
vice versA, Matt. vii. 11, x. 21) ; analogy, connection, (fee., Matt. xii. J); and, in the next place, f heso 
were only contrivances to support tlie credit and authority of that Oral Law which Jesus \ittci’ly 
rejected and — it is hardly too much to say — despasod. The instances in which the decisions of 
Christ coincide with those of Shammai are at least as numerous, and refer to subjects of gic'ater 
importance (e,g. Matt. v. 32 ; xix. 9 ; xviii. 17) ; yet who has ever thought of saying that He wiis 
a disciple of Shammai 1 

For instance, one of Hillel’s most celebrated and elaborate decisions was on a trumpery series 
of questions as to whether one might or might not eat an egg which a lien had laid on a feast-Jay, 
when the feast-day came in connection witli a Sabbath, This precious inquiry gives its name, BUna 
(egg), to an entire Talmudical treatise. Is it possible to imagine that Jesus would have treated 
it otherwise than with the finest yet tendercst irony 1 Yet in his decitiion on this point Hillel 
was more strict and more Shammaitic than Shammai himself.^ 


* Shahbath, 30, 31. 

^ Other striking anoedotoB arc mentioned by Ewald, Oesch. Christ. 31—33. 

• Kethuhtdhy G7 h, 16 b. Jost, Oesch. d. JudenthumSy i. 267. Dolitzsch, Jes, und Hillelf 35: 

wedelnd den Schweif des Thieros, am df^ssen Gosehlocht zu vorbergen.” 

< All ceromonialiHing and particularising religions are lialdo to be evaporated into idle cases of casuiatry. J*'*’*^' 

fow years ago tlio Mohammedans at the C^ape wore agitated hy such a dispute, nio Sultan liad sent some one to 

look after their spiritual condition. This person found that they were in the habit of eating cray-6sh <>i 
jwrtiniilar species, wliich in an evil hour ho pronounced to he unchian. Objecting to this decision, they said tnu ■ 
thfT' was notliing about cray-fish in the Koran. However, he looked uj) a prohibition to (iat spiders, and declaim 
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In some points, too, Hillel'stoacliiog was, to say tlie least, very iabioiis. lie nilerl, for instance 
—owing to a vague expression in Deut xxiv. ]— that a man miglit put away liis wifii 
if she cooked his dinner badly” (ffil 90). It is true that Jost (G'asc/i, d. Juxktithiinis, i. 2G4) and 
later writers interpret this to mean “bringing discredit on his home ” but the ‘S‘veii if” 
evidently points to a mminium. His manner, too, of evading the Mosaic rules about the. sabbatical 
year (mentioned in. Excursus IX,) can only bo regarded as a disingenuous shnillo. Hettor specimens 
of Ilillel’s teaching are — 

“ Separate not thyself from the congregation, and have no confidenct' in tliystdf till tin) day of 
thy death.” 

“ If I do not care for my soul, who will do it for me ? If I care only for my own soul, what 
am I ? If not now, whcTi then ?” {Abhdth i. M.) 

“Judge not thy neighbour till thou art in his situation.” 

“ Say not, I will repent when I liave leisure, lt;st that leisure should never he thine.” 

“ The passionate man will luiver he a teacher.” 

“ In the j)lace wh(u*e there is not a man be thou a man.” 

“ Be of the disciples of Aaron, who loved peace.” 

“ Whoever is ambitious of aggrandising his name will destroy it.”^ 

Hillel was undoubtedly a great and good man, and he deserved tlie wail uttered o\'er his grave 
— “ Ab, the gentle, the lioly, the scholar of Ezra”— but to compare his tcacliiiig with that of the 
Saviour is absurd. It was legal, casuistic, and narrow, while that of Jesus was ndigious, moral, 
and human. If Jesus uttered nothing original, as modern Jewish Uabbis are so fond of saying, 
how is it that, whereas tlie very name of liill(‘l is unknown excejit to scholars, the words of Jesus 
wrought the mightiest revolution that has v\oy been witm;ssed in the world? Had Humanity 
nothing hotter to live on than the words of Hillel, it MT>uld lx* dwaiftM.! and starved imhicd. 
The shortest and sligldest of our Saviour's ]»ara.blos is worth all that he ever said." Nay, even tin. 
least of tlie Old Ti^stament [irophets is transceiideiitly greater tlian this “greatest and best of tin 
Pliarisees.” lie and bis school, and Slianunai and his scIkx)!, s[x‘ut a century ol’ nn[)rofita)>h? and 
groundless jangling on the exegesis of two short words of the l.aw {a walk dahhar, Dent. xxiv. I), 
without apjiroacliing a single sound principle, which would Ijuvcj reiuh'red jlieirquarrcl needless; 
hut Jesus furnished that principle, and solved the cpiestiou for ever the. moment that it was 
hrouglit before Him (Matt, xix. 3 — 9). Let any candid reader consult tlie translation of the 
Talmudic treatise Beracludh, by M, Schwab, and see (pp. 2()l, 2Gl>, .‘Ul, 3To, tOL tho hlml 
of miserably minute questions of intluitely little matters of formalism which occupii'd tho mind 
and life of Hillel/ and calmly consider the mixture of scorn and pity with which Jesus would 
have treated the notion that there was in such <juestions any intrinsic importanc.e. He will then 
be able to judge for himself of the folly and untenability of the statement that Hillel was the 
true master of Jesus ! 


that for all coremoTiial purposes a ciay-fish practieullv a spidi r. IvrfiTriii.i; the (|iie.stion to lhc‘ curator of the 
<'ape Museum, th('y were (naturally) irifonued that a cray-tish was not a spc'cies of sj)idi'r. '^Die uioio senijiulous, 
however, objectod to the decision, and as far as my informant knosss, th(' dispute may be a.s liva ly as ever to this 
hiy. 

* Some of these {e.g., tho last) are obseiiro in the orifj;inal, and admit a widely difFerent interpretation, (havald, 
\ihi swp.) These and others arc in tho Pirke Abhoth (Ktheridp^o, Hebr. Lit., p. 36). I*ut it must not la.^ for} 4 ;otteu 
that even tliis treatise is not older Uian the second century after Christ. 

^ Sec further tho admirable brochure of Jesus und Hillel by F. Thdit/.sch (Lrlan^en, 1867); bAvald, Gesrh. 
Christ., pp. 12—48; Budaeus, Philos. Hthr. 108, sc»iq.; Gcif-er, Dc Hillel cl Shamniai; TT^ulirii, xxi. ; (hiilz, Gesrh. 
d. Judenth. iii. 172—179; Jost, Gesch. d. Jud. 254, seqq.; Ilerzfeld, Gesch. d. Volkes hr. i. 257- 261. 

^ Ex. grr., Whether, when you are carrying pcrfiiTiied oil and inyrlles, you nuglit to bless first tln^ myrth'S and 
thou the oil ; whether you ought to take off your phylackiries or not in certain places of daily njsort; wliethei* you 
ought or ought not to bo in a particular position at particular times of studying the Law; whetlujr you ought hrst to 
wash your hands and then fill the glasses, or rice rersd; wlictbcr you ought to lay the luijJfin on (lie, t.able or 
«oat, &c. &c. Tho mere enumeration of one tithe of such points in serious disputtJ between the schools of llilhd 
Jmd Shummai is weaiisomely rt'pulsive ; yet it is of such deadening and frivolous matters— only very often un- 
speakably more nauseous— -that the Talmud is full. One cannot blame Hillel for not b(‘ing before bis ago, but 
tc compare Ilabbinism with Christianity, and HiUcl with Clirist, requires either a consummate efirontory or a toUl 
paralysis of the cntical faculty. 
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EXCURSUS IV. (p. G9). 

Gjieek Learning. 

There is a story, several times repeated in the Talmud, that during? the siege of Jerusalem in Uk* 
civil war between llyrcanus II. and Aristobulus, a box was daily let down the wall by Ui(> 
adherents of the latter, full of money, in return for which it was re-lilled with the victims iieccssai y 
for the daily sacrifice. But an “ancient” who knew “ Greek wisdom ” {clwchinatJt Javanlth) nuulV 
the besiegers understand that the Temple would never be yielded so long as tliey suj)])licd Hk 
means for continuing the daily sacrifice}. Consequently, the next day, a pifj was put in the jjox, 
which, when half-way up the wall, clutig to the wall with its feet. An earthquake ensued. ()ji 
this occasion the Doctors pronounced a curse on all who bred pigs, and on all who taught Uk Ii 
children Greek wisdom. [Sola 40 h ; Menaciwth 64 h.'f 

But, as Gratz (iii. 502) and Dcrenbourg {llist PaL 114) point out, l>y “Greek wisdom*' 
elsewhere is probably intended a sort of magic ; and, in this instance, the art of secretly coui 
municating with an enemy- as the traitorous ancient had done — by means of arrows with lettcrji 
attached to them. 'J'hc “ancient” is conjectured to have been Antipater. 

It remains, however, true that, although the Rabbis on this, as on most other matters, con- 
tradict themselves, many of them wholly despised and discouraged Greek learning. Josephus, at 
the end of the Antiquities^ distinctly tells us that they thought it slavisli to bo a good linguisi, 
and, necessary as the Greek language was for coiuniercial purposes, very few had attained it witli 
accuracy. 

Origen gives us the same testimony, saying that the Jews cared little either for the Gici k 
language or literature." 

Rabbi Akiba says that no Israelite would be a partaker of eternal life who read the books of 
the Gentiles.'* Gamaliel was the only eminent Ral^hi who permitted liis ]>upils to read tlieiii— 
a circumstance to which wc may possibly owe the classical <|uotati(>iLs of St. Paul from A rat ns, 
Menander, and Epimenides (Acts xvii. 28 ; 1 Cor. xv. 33 ; Titus i. 12). 



EXCURSUS V. (p. 202). 

The Talmud and the Oral Law. 

The Jews believe that the Law falls under two divisions — tlie Written Law {Torah shebekc((^h), 
and tlie Oral, or that “ nj>on the lip” (Torah sMeal pi)y of which the latter, or “tradition, 
equally authoritative witli the former, or even more so. 

The Talmud projier consists of the Mishiia and the Geinara. 

* iSoo Ofrorer, Jahrh. d. HeilSy i. 114, and Philo und die Alex. Theo. ii. 350. 

* e. Cels. ii. 34. 

* Bah. Sanhedr. 90 a. 

* The coin ongravwl above is an aureus (twenty-denar piece) of Vospasiun, hearing on the obverse th(? busl of 
that EmiKTor, witli the legend around, I MP(rrflrfra') CAE8(fl'r) \yjHV(nsianus) AVG(ms^»s) CENS((>r) ; the n 
shows an upright figuio of l*eare, who lean.s on a rolumii and holds in her left hand an olive-hraneh, while 
extended right hand {'he waves the caducous (Mercury’s herald-wand) over a three-legged money-ehangj r « tf 
on which lies a well-filled money-bag. Around is tho legend PAX A Vf J — i.c., Imperial Peace. 'J’li's K if' 
api>ear8 to have been struck in 72 A.I)., the year aftc?r the return of Titus from the East and his tiiumph i'>i t i' 
conquest of »*u<iiea. The revival of commerce at the close of war is stiikingly tyinfied by tho rare device cm “ 
leversc. 
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Tho Oral Law rcinaiiiecl absolutely unwritten at leaitt down to the time of the latt-r Tanaim 
about A.D. 30— 80), who, indeed, tliouglit it wrong to commit it to writing. The older Meglllath 
Tmnith—fi collection of Ilagaduth (“ ]eg(mds or narrations”) and UalacJUUh (“ruh‘.s”) on times 
ind solemnities — is supposed to have been drawn up by Jranauia Ben Jfiskia in the time of our 
Lord. But the first who reduced tlio JMishna U> writing was the tamous Rabbi Jehuda ifak- 
iodesh, wlio died A.D. 190. His reason for doing .so was the apparent danger of national 
extinction after the fearful mas.saci-e which ensued on the defeat of Bar-Cochel>as and the capture 
)f Bethyr ; but although the reduction of the Oral Law to writing was discouraged, S(*cret rolls 
[mogilloth setharlm) of it are said to have «‘xisted before. In point of fact, laws Tiro often, by a 
^orb of fiction, supposed to be “unwriiien” for centuries after they may be read in print. 

Tlie word Mi.shna means repetition,” and is usually rendered in Oreek by deurepuat?. 
Maimonides divides the Oral Law into five chusses— viz., (i.) rerushim, ex[)lanalions believed to 
late from Moses, (ii.) Diner tm, or “constitutions,” which are “modes of conduct” {halachoth) 
)elieved to have been delivered by Moses, (iii.) Oimerally rc*ccived customs, (iv.) Decisions of 
he wise men, regarded as a “hedge about the Diw” re), (v.) Experiuumtal suggesUons. 

Jehuda divided his immeuse materials into six seAlariniy or “orders,” contaiiviiig sixty three 
numiktuthf or “ tracts,” and /525 2>eraMni^ or “ cliajders ” — viz. : 

1 . Seder Zerainiy or “Seeds,” containing the Ikniclinth, m worship; /VuA (“ corner ”), on tho 
rights of the soil ; Ternniath, “ oblations,” ic. 

2. Seder Afoed, “Festival;” containing Skahhathy Krnhhhi, or “mixtures” (e. Infra^ Kxc. 

IX.); “the Passover ;” lomo, “ Day <>f Atonement;” Sahka, “ Feast of Tabernacles ; ” 

HUsa^ “an egg;” Jtosh J/aahshanahj “the new year;” TamiUh, “lasts;” Cluajiyay “thank- 
) tie ring,” tto. 

3. Seder Ncishtni^ on yfomiiw ; containing “«livorce;” lutf.Inddioih, “wed<ling eonl racts,” Szc. 

i. Seder Xe^l/cln, on “ Injuries ; ” containing Sabha /Cania, “tho first;” MeCiia^ ‘tin* middh^,” and 

Jlathra, “the last gate;” Sanhedrin ; 4i/)hbd( Zara, “strange services;” AbhM, “the Fatliers,” ikc. 

0. Seder KadaMni, on “ ( tonsi'crat.ions,” 

0. Seder Tahcrfdth, “ rurifieations,” containing Yadalni, or the purilieaihm of llie Imnds, <Ve.' 

Tho (‘oinmentary on the Mishua, wliieli is boundlessly voluminons, is called tin* deniara, “com- 
[>h‘mouL” and tho Mishiia and (Jemara together form the Talmud, or “that whi(,*h should bo 
learnt.” 31io Jerusalem Talmud dates fnuu about A.D. 300, aiid tlie Babylonian from a,bonb 
A.D. \2{\ 

Appendice.s to tlie Misbua are called Toseftdtli ; exegetical additions to the (banara are called 
Tomfoth. Supjdemeiits to tin* Krishna, consisting of commentaries (e.r/., Sifra, a Midrash or 
“ciuument” ou Leviticus, Sifri on Numbers and Deuteronomy, ami MerhUtha mi fhxaslus), arc 
railed Ihiraithas, 

Tlie language of the Talmud is uncouth, corruid, and often unintelligible. It contains some 
beautiful ami noble things, but far fewer than any other such enoi-moiis mass of Iminan writings ; 
■nid nothing can be conceived more tedious and nnprotitahio than its “desultory and confused 
vvr:u)gh‘,” teeming witli contradictions and mistakes. A suflieient iiumher of Talmudic treatises 
liave been translated to enable any reader to judge of tliis for himself. Ligldlbot, than whom no 
cliolar had a better right to speak, says that “ the almost luieomjmu’ahle dilfuMilty of the style, 
die frightfid roughness of the language, and the ama/ing emptiness and sophistry of the matters 
Iruuiled, do torture, vex, and tire him tliat reads them.” 

For a continuation of this subject see Excursus XII., “NoU;s on tin'. Talmud.” 

' ]'ritu.*ipal edition and translation of llio Mislma is tliat by Suronhusius, Auisli id. lOGS— LOG. It has horn 
banslntod into Gorman by Jtaho (1703), and dost (1833); and oiJlitocu tn*;itisos li.ivo l translatod into Fn<;lish 
I'V IhihhiH De Sola and Kaphall (second edition, London, 1813) ; (aVun r, ,/a/ir. d. i. lo. I have ahridged 

die above account from KUieridtre's ITtihr. Literal. f V]t> 117 Sec, too, ])r. Davidson if. v. “ l.dinnd in Jvitto a 

ILhl.Cyd. 
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EXCURSUS VI. (pp. 114, 237). 

Traditional Description op the Appearance of our Lord. 

The earliest actual (ioacriptions of Jesus arc very late, yet it is ])Obsible that they may have cauglit 
some faint accent of tradition handed down from the days of Irenacus, Papias, and St. John. Nice- 
phorus, quoting from a description given by John of Damascus, in the eighth century, says that 
He resembled the Virgin Mary ; that He was beautiful and strikingly tall, with fliir and slightly 
curling locks, on which no hand but His mother s had ever passed, with dark eyebrows, an oval 
countenance, a pale and olive complexion, bright eyes, an attitude slightly stooping, and a look 
ex})ressive of patience, nobility, and wisdom.' The famous letter which professes to have been 
addressed by “ Lentiilus, president of the people of Jerusalem, to the Roman Senate, ”2 though not 
older than the twelfth century, is yet so interesting for the liisbory of Christian art, and so clear) \ 
derived from long-current traditions, that we may here quote it entire. 

“ There has appeared in our times,” it says, “ a man of great virtue, named Christ Jesus. 
.... He is a man of lofty stature, beautiful, having a noble countenance, so that they who look 
on Him may both love and fear. He lias wavy hair, rather crisp, of the colour of wine, and 
glittering as it flows down from His shouhlers, with a parting in the middle of the head allci 
the manner of the Naziireuos.-’ His forehead is jmre and even, and His face without any spot <m 
wrinkle, but glowing with a delicate flush. His nose and mouth are of faultless beauty ; Ho Ims 
a beard abundant and of the same hazel-colour jas His liair, not long, but Ibrked. His eyes aio 
blue and very bright. * He is terrible in rebuke, calm and loving in admonition, cheerful but pr(i 
serving gravity. H(^ has never been seen to laugh, but oftentimes to weep. His stature is ere/ l, 
and His hands and limbs are Ixjautiful to look upon, lu s[>eecli He is grave, njserved, and niotl(‘,4 
and lie is fair among tlx? children of men.”** 

* Soe Winer, llvahv., s. v, “Jesus;” Nieephf)riis, Hisf. ICccl. i. 4U. This deseripiion, with that of the i)S(ii(]u 
Leritulus and John of Damascus, wore edited by J. (t. ( 'Urp/ov, of Hodinstadt, in 1 777. I’lu* fullest treatmont. m' 
the subject is in Dr. Lewis (iliioksolig, ,S'0{dien iihrr Jes. Chrial und aciii wahn'.s hjU'nhild. riag., ISO:.!. 
i^iwrl. Rev. 1807.) The earliest [)ietures of (.’hrist, in the Cataeomhs, are purely symbolic (the Jjamb, the t'i.di. 
OrphciLs, &<*.). 

- No such oflico existed, nor did any one of that name fill .any analogous position. 

3 He evidently meant Nazarites. 

^ More th.'in one of tlieso tenches recalls the description of tho youthful ]>.'ivid (1 Sam. xvi. 12); “ Ih* 

ruddy, and withal of a beautiful eounbuianeo (Hob. ‘fair of eyes’), and goodly to look to.” Of. xvii. J2, arid 

Cant. V. 10, “^ly beloved is wliite and riithly, and eliiofest (Ileh. ‘a standard-bearer’) among tiai theusaiid 

His locks ar(; bushy (Ileh. ‘ curled’), and black as a raven. His eycis are as the eyes of doves,” &c. 

B. 11. (lowper, 'i'/te Apoer. Gospels, }). 221; Hofinaun, pp. 291 291; llase, ]). 80. —-Pictures and statues nt 

Christ are said to have originated on tho gems, &c., of tho (xiiosth's— e.r/., Basilidians, Car])oeratians, eke.; Isil 
symbolic i<*pres(aitations w’ere (•(uumon in the r.itaeomhs (Iren. c. llaer. i. 21; ilijipol., Vhilosoph. vii. .'>2). \ 

statue of (Ihrisi is said to have found its way into tin? private lararnKm of the Emperor Alexander Smenc' 
(Lamjirid., Vit. Atex. Hever. e. 20). Tho one which has acquired most fame is the supposed nqu-osmtiitien i! 
Caesarea Philippi (Pamiris) of the }i(?aVnjg of tho woman with the i.ssiio td’ blood, as related in the apocryjdial stisx 
of Veronica (Cowper, p. 2dd ; Hofmann, 298, 8ol, 8d7), w hich KusHiius saw', but despiseal {Hist. Ere. \ii. l ^', 
and whlidi Julian is said to have destroyed (.Soztuuen, //. E. v, 20; Phih stirg., H. E. vii. 8). 1 need menly allude 

to the miraculous impression on the napkin of Wironiea, tho slmoud given by Nieodemus, &c. 



COIN or “ ca;sar.” * 

* The bronze coin figured i0< )VO illustrates, by the single word KAICA— POC (Cf^sars) upon its reverse, tli«' 
answ'er whieli tho young Pharisees gave to our Lord’s question. In tho centre is seen an ear of beardi'd wlit -d- 
and on the other side, instead of tho hat(?ful face of the reigning Emjieror, a fruitful palm-tree? (*omnu nioiatnu: 
those famous groves for wdiieh Hejrod the Great was imtcd even at Home, as wo learn from Horace (“ 
palmetis pinguibi’s,” Epist. ii. 2, 184). The letters L— AF indmate the year 83 from the lime when Octaviaii wio 
entitled Augustus — 6 A.D., tho date of Archclaus’ expulsion. 
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EXGURSLTS VJI. (|>. 2.‘>8). 

Jewish Anoelology and Demonology. 

It is the characteristic oi tlie Oriental, ami especially of the Semitic mind, to see in ovitv event, 
even the most trivial, a direct snpernatimil interference, wroiij^ht by the innumerable unseen 
ministers—both good and evil—of the Divine Will. The definite form in wliich tljo belief elothiid 
itself was, by tins admission of the Jews themselves, derived from J^abylon.* 

Even the most ordinary forces and phenomena of Nature, and |)assions of the mind, were hy 
them regarded as angels. Tims, in the Jer. Targnm on Dent. ix. 19, it is said that, to punish the 
[sraelitcs for worshipping the golden calf, God sent live angels — Indignation, Anger, hurv, Ruin, 
Wrath. And they would have interpreted quite literally the verse lie makefcii the winds liis 
angels, and fiery flames his ministers” (Ps. civ. 4). 

Tlic number of the angels- the Tsehha hashamaim — was immense. R. Elle/er said tliat at 
Sinai 000,000 descended, according to the number of the 000,000 Israelites and in Jkilh 
(J2 6) we find the following story : — “According to R. Rish Lakish, Isa. xlix. 14 is to 
be understood as follows. The Church of [srael complains to God : ‘ liOrd of the World, ev<‘ii 
wlieii a mail takes a second wife he tliinks of tin* first ; but thou hast utterly forgotten me.’ 
But God answered, ‘ Daughter, I have 12 ?nazahjth (signs of the zodiae), and to rjudi ///(issdl :U) 
chi'f (commanders), and to each c/ui 30 legions (generals), and to each l(‘gion 30 rahaton (ollicers), 
and to each rabaton 30 hartoii (captains), find to each karfon 30 kistra (camps), and fn each klsfron 
1 have assigned 3, 050, 000, 000 stars. All these have 1 ei'oated for tliy sake, arnl yet thou sayest 

T have forgotten thce.^ ” 

This, it will be seen, makes the immlier (»1‘ the T,<tt bauCk (ov Hosts of Heaven) 12 x .‘5(1 x .‘50 x 
30 X 30 X 30 X 3,050, 000, which mak<!s l,f)0 1, 340,000, f)f)0, 000, /.c., on the old English plan of 
notation, one trillion, sixty-four billion, three Imndred and forty thousand million; or c«i'roiding to 
the newer English plan and the Ereiicli plan (reeommendt.‘d, says M. .Littre, by Loeke), one, 
{puntlUlou^ <feo. The factors are evidently a muddle of days, mouths, ilrc., the same factors )»eiiig oc- 
casionally rc'peated to make sure ol‘n(»t being under the mark ! '.riie military terms ite.)have 

an interesting bearing on the Af 7 eu.'j/ of Mark v. 0 ; for the devils were siqiposed to 1 m‘ under similar 
military organisation. Wicr, J)e rnmtHjtis Daenionun)^ calculates that theie are 7,4fK"),92() devils. 

J'lie.’O angels were all divided into ranks ami class(^s, 

“ 'rhioTics, doiuiiiJitiuus, virtues, juiiK puwt rs," 

to wdiicli there seems to be an allusion in Ejdi, I. 21. 

The evil spirits — oifspring, according to various liabbinii- legends, of Adam and I,ilith, or ot 
Sammael and Eve, or of “ tlie sons of (Jod and daughters nf nuai”- were equally mmieriais. To 
them were attributed many results which we should undoubtedly assign to purely natural causes, 
espeeially the phenomena of ejulejisy, as is vrvy clearly described in the Book ol Enoch (xv. S). 

3’heir home was siqiposeil to be the region of the middle air (John xii. .‘51; xiv. ‘50 ; 2 (.?or. 
iv. 4; and especially Eph. ii. 2; vi. 12), and they were regarded as lords ui tin; existing .vlale ot 
things. An exaggeration of this vi(?w led to emlain Ebionire heresit's, and e\t‘n in the Book 
foliar Satan is called ‘‘ the secoml God” (AV nchrr; cf. 2 Gor. iv. 1). II. Joshua Ben E'‘y 
that he has seven names — Lust, Impurity, the Hater, itc., and “the Man ol Midnight (Joel 
ii. 20^Heb.), 

Ill Bab. JnTachbth (G a) we arc told that if we could but see tlio devils no ()in‘, eonld stand the 
shock. Every man lias 10,000 at his right hand, and 1,000 at his h'tt. 1 hey are remaikably 
powerful at night; hence no one shouhl greet a person hy night, for fear ot saluting a <h'vil 
{^dHhfulr. 44 a). '.riiey live chiefly in ruins, and deserts and sepulchres, and under trees (especially 
tlie service-tree), and foul places. 

‘ Rosh Hashshanah, 56; GfrOrer, Jahrh. d. WiU, i. Vl\.- Tho fads in this Excursus me (Iciivca mainly from 
bhoivr ami Eranlcl, Jtv.ps in the Hast. Guihe’s demonology in Fa nst in mainly iahiiutUi’, and is boiTo\\ed lioni 

tasin monger. 

^ iVr/vC Fliizcr, 41 

94 
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Headaclio was caused by a demon named Kardailsoos. On the Sabbatli-iiiglit all bide tlienis(^lv (M., 
except one Asiman, wJio causes the birth of epileptic children. 

The belief in these Schedim, or evil spirits, has continued unabated to tliis day. 'riici e 
liouses in Jerusalem in which men and women cannot dwell together ; the Schedim will n^t 
allow it ; and thus they are occupied by women alone.” The celebrated cabalist, Jehuda J>i\;iv; 
of Corfu, explained tliat they have no power in the West. Tlie cJialeMy tlio old traditional Ik'.uI- 
(Iress of the Jewish women, seems to liave been invented for the express purpose of keeping ell 
ihQ Schi'dhtt, who sit on the Imir of women whoso hca<ls are uncovered (see 1 ( W. xi. 10). 
ugliness is only equalled by the difticulty of describing it : ” it seems to be a sort of cbignon 
except that it is made entirely of linen, and conceals the hair of all who wear it.^ 
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EXCUFuSUS VI 11. (p. 279). 

The Unnamed Feast of John v. 1, and the liENCTir of the Ministiiy. 

Aftku this” (tlie healing of the nobleman’s son), says St. John, ‘‘there was a f(‘ast of Ibe Jcas 
and Jt'sus went up to Jerusalem,” 

Wluit tliis feast was, is in all juobability a question which, though interesting and iniporlant iu 
settling the length of our Lord’s ministry, will never receive a linal finswer. Whole volunic.. 
hav(‘ been written on it, and to enter upon all tlie discussions whieli they open would he idle, niid 
endless, and, after all, unconvincing. In s]»ite of tiio patient thought and consnnnnate li'anhni: 
which liavc been devoted to the consideration, the data arc clearly insnflieieni to decide coin inciie^iy 
liow long Christ publicly taught on tuii th, nor sliall we ever b(; able to attain any certainty <.>u tli:ii 
deeply ijitcrcsting question. The few remarks which I shall makii on the subject shall be as ) ii» l 
and clear as possible. 

1. St. John groups liis entire iiairativo round the Jewish festivals,” and nientioiis — 

i. “The Passover of the Jews ’’ (ii. IJ), twi' ’louSawi'. 

ii. “ A” or “the” Feast of the Jews (v. 1), or v lopr^rwv ^iovbalwv.^ 

iii. The Passover, the Feast of the Jews (vi. 4), irdaxa^ lopr^ twi/ ’ iou5aiW. 

iv. “The Tabernacles, the Feast of tlic Jews” (vii. 2), v topr^ ru>v'iovhuiwv (THTiyorryj'^la. 

V. “Tlie Dedication” (x. 22), rdeyKaina, 

’vi. “ The Passover of the Jevvs”(xi. />o), ih wd<Txa rwy "lovdatwy. 

2. The feasts of the Jews occurred in the following order, and if we take a particular yrai, ^\c 

^ See 1‘Vuukl, Jatrs in the F. 'I’r., ii. 100 , s(!<|(|.; i. ‘ 227 , S:v. 

See Ihuwiic, Ordo {^^ledornmj ]». DI. 

3 The Trading is in-oroundly iiiucriain. 'fhc Aloxandriiu' and Vatican Manuscripts and ilic (.'odex I)«7.i<‘ li'j' 
not the article; on the oilier hand, the Codex Kpliraeiiii and the Sinaitieiis have it. Vet it is iiiuch niop' ldv<l\ 
to li.ave heen iiiscrfr.d than to have hoon omitlcd^ and if wo could lie sure that it did not exist in the origiiiid I* 
this would seem to ho nearly dechive against its hi'ing the Passovir or Feast of Tahcrnaclcs. 

q’ho hn)nzc loin of Panins figured ahovi' shows hy tin? design n]a»n e;u h side how ihoroiiglily the ' v\ 
dcvol< d to th(; worship of ({recli 'livinities. On tlie ohvcisr is the upright figure of Ajiollo, holding Ids how in <li' 
riglit and an airow in tin* h ft hand; at his feet is a coney. On the reverse is the ligiiro of Diana, with do^^" "I" 
gilt, so as to leave the knees hare, holding her how witli the left liarul, while with the right she draws an 
from the quiver that hiings hehind her shouldiTS. Dohind arc^ the letters HANIA^ KAI2-- that is, rtumis (< l ' 
r.V,r- -and a monogram ami a single letter, which prul«ihly refer to the luinies of some artist and cnyiiM- 
uiiivnown. Tiic whole is enclosed in a wreath of olive. 
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can (tl)OUgU tliis cannot be reganlcj as certain or boytnul dispute*) fix the very day of the month 
and week on wliioh iliey occurred. Ex. gr., taking the year A.D., we have - 

Nisan 1. Tiies. Maucu 10. Jewish Nt w \Ws Day. 

»> , ’* t*iiss«)ver ; the days of unleaveiK’d bread lasliiijr seven davs. 

SlVAN 0. Wed. Mav 10. IVuteeost. 

Uisui 10. Silt. Siii'T. 18. Day of Aioiuaiuait. 

„ 15 — 21. ,, 23 — 20. TalH-rnacles. 

Imslkc 25. Wed. Dkc. J. Dedication. 

Veadak M. Sat. IMaucu 10. Piiriiii.’ 


'I'liis last feast would tlius b(! nearly a luoiiUi before the Passover of the emuing vear, A.D. 2‘J, in 
which year the Passovtu' fell on April \lth. “ ’ 

: 5 . Now the least hm-o m(‘ntioncd could hardly be the Dassovt*!- or tlie Feast ol’ Tabernacles, 
bccau.st^, as wo have .scon, St. Jolni, when he mentions those toasts, nuMitions them byname; in 
fact, both those fea.sts liad Oriick names (vdaxa and (rK7iyom/}yia) thmiliarly known to Ort‘(’k rcadcr.s ; 
and there se<‘ms to be no reason wliatever why the name of either shonld l»e omitted here. It 
is impossible to su[)pose that the omissi<m of the name is purely arbitrary or accidental. P#ut there 
are weightier reasons against the supposition that it was eithm- of these two greut teasts. 
For (“) if this were the Passover 8 t. John w<»\dd omit a iv/iofe 'gear of our Lord’s miui.stry (vi. 4 ) 
without a word ; and it cannot liavo been (/ 3 ) the Fea.st of 'labermiclos immediately succeeding 
tiie lir.st Pas^ovmr mentioned by St. John, hceau.se six months is too short a period for all the 
events which liad intervened since the journey through SniUMria (John ii. l.‘l); nor ( 7 ) can it have 
been the Feast of Tabcrinudes in the .subseijnent year, for tlien a year ami a half would have 
(‘lapsed without a single visit to Jerusalem. Jn short, if sve assume, as we hav(^ done, that after 
His first Passover (.)uv liord s[)ent .some tiim^ in Jmbea, and then, j)ossibly faur niontJiH before, 
horvei^t (Jolin iv. 3J), pas.sed through Samaria on llis jourmy to (hililee ; and if again we infer, as 
we .seem entitled to do, that the Passover im‘iitioned in John vi. d is the second which He attended, 
waj must then look for thi.s unnamed feast sonn^ time between the close of winter and th(^ harve.st — 


?,c., between Kislen or December and Nisau 10, on whicli day the first wheat-sln^af was ollered, 
and harvest legally began. 

If these rea.sons are not ai).solutely conclusive, they are at least very weighty, and if admitted 
tlicy at once exclude the greater Jewish fivstiials. 

4. Looking, therefore, at minor foast.s, there is oidy one for which we can see a reason why tln^ 
name should liave been omitted- viz., the Feast of Purim. Tin? mere fact of its being a minor 
feast would not alone be a snllicieiit reason for excluding the name, siuci*, as we have .se(*n, St. 
John immtions by name tlie eoin[)aratively unimportant and liumanly appointed Feast of tin' 
Dedication. But tlie name of this feast was represented by a familiar Greek woid {Encaenia), 
iiid ex])l«ained itself; whereas tlie Feast of Purim Avas intens(‘ly Jowi.sli, and the introduction ot 
tin' name without an explanation would liav<^ Imhui unintelligible. Jhirim means “lots, ’ and it St. 
John liad merely tramslatod the nanu; into Gredc, it might liavc led to very luistaken impressio?\s. 
Th(i only Greek equivalents for it weie or v Mopbuxa'oiV neitlier of wlfnJi was generally 

known or understood in the Gentile world.- Moreover, the fact tliat it was tlie most unimportant, 
non religious, and que.stional)ly-ol)s(‘i’ved of the Jewish feasts, would bi; an additional nxison lor 


leaving tlie name unnoticed. 

Mr. Browne, in Ids very learned and elaborate, but unconvincing Ordo *SV((?c/o/v( 7 u-, n.ses a ])ower- 
ful series of arguments to show that our Isold’s ministry only lasted for a single, year and a lew 
weeks (pp. 342 — 391). He relies much on various astronomical argummits, which depend on 
dubious data, and on traditions which are not only conflicting, but can be easily acixmnted lor. 

Origeii {De, PrlncipuSy iv. />) says friaurhy nai irov Kai oAiy'fv^ fxrjvas tdica(€v, and argues tor oui^ 
Lord’s Divinity from the fact that His brief year of teaching was found aderpiate- .so ‘ lull ot 
grace were His lips — to renovate the world. ^ Such seems to have been the most ancient 
ojiinion, and yet, as Mr. Browiu^ candidly points out, Melito, Iromeus, and others kike a \eiy 


* Wic.sclcr, Chron, Si/ii.. E. Tr., p. 434. , , ^ , 

* Purim is cori’uptod from tlm Persian word hohrCj “lots” (cf. par.*;), which the I^XX. and \ ‘ 

into (ppovpal and (ftpovpatai, Fi wald long ago pointed out (AfoiynUatid. /fify.chr. m. 4l;») that 1 w.ir. K'g.m l 

''^ Vtdiminarij cclehratio'ii of the Passover.'' .. Afw/ wiv 1.^ 

^ Even Origen docs not scorn to be quite consistent with himself. See r. Uls. m, p. 397, and in Malt. xxiv. 1'). 

(biosolor, C/i. Hist. j. 55, E. Tr.) 
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difFcreiit view ; and Irenseus speaks of it as a certain fact, derived by tradition from St. John, 
that our Loi-d, at the time of liis death, was between forty and fifty years old (c. llaeres. ii. 22, 5). 

'J'lie tradition as to the duration of the ministry for a single year is sufliciently accounted for 
by Luke iv. 19, to which expression indeed St. Clement of Alexandria directly appeals in con- 
iirmation of tliis view {kuI on iuiavThtf fjL6vov avrhv Kjjpu^ai Ka\ Tovro y^ypairrai ovrus, tuiaorby deKvby Kupiov 
HJ}pvlai aviffrfiKh Strom, i. xxi. § 145). The tradition as to our Lord’s ago is derived from tlie 
surprised remark of the Jews in John viii. 57.* We liave already seen that neither of thesj^ 
passages supports the inferences which have been drawn from them. This was early observed, and 
even Hippolytus, the scholar of Irenajus, says that our Lord died at the age of thirty-throe ; - and 
Eusebius {H. K. i. 10), Theodoret (m Dan, ix. 27), Jerome and others agree with him. 

Mr. Browne pioceeds ingeniously to show that if a year’s ministry he supposed, and if irdjx® 
be eliminated from John vi. 4, St. John may then be supposed to give the feasts of a year ir. 
regular chronological order, viz. : — 


1. The Passover (ii. 13) 

2. The Pentecost (v. 1) 

3. Tlie Feast of Tabernacles (vi. 4; vii. 2) 

4. The Dedication (x. 22) 

5. The Passover of the Crucifixion 


. March. 

. May. 

Se])tember. 
. December. 

. March. 


But it is surely and finally fatal against this view that, whatever may be the case in the quota- 
tions or allusions of some of the Fathers, there is not tlie very faintest MS. authority for the omission 
of irdcrxa in John vi. 4.^ Such being the case, St. John certainly and definitely mentions threr 
passovers. If, as on other grounds we have seen to be probable, there was one ])assov(T in our 
Lords ministry which He did not attend, the length of ministry was, as most inquirers have 
now agreed to believe, three years and some w(H.‘ks, or possibly months. This would account for 
the remarkable specification of ‘Hhr (‘0 years,” and a reprieve for another year, as the time during 
which the unfruitful tree is spared in Luk(^ xiii. 7, 8. 


EX CUBS US IX. (p. .340). 

llyPOClUSY OF THE PHARISEES. 

The very rmson (Tctre of the Pliarisees was to cr<*ate “hedges” of oral tradition around the Law. 
Kj)iphaniu.s, inventing a veuy forcible word to describe their character, says that they (huived tlicii 
name from their i0i\oTrfpi(T(ro6p7](rK(ia^^ voluntary, exco.ssive, external service; and yet, in sj)ite ol 
these extravagant professions, tlu^y were ])erfectly reaily to make devices to evade the law wlicn it 
interfered with their own coiiveiiieiices and plans.* Perhaps the most tlagrant instance of this is 
tlie manner in which they managed to absolve themselves from the self-imposed obligation of not 
exceeding the 2,000 yards at which they fixed a Sabbath day’s journey.^ 

It was the custom of the Pharisees to join in syssitia, or common daily banquets, which they 
subjected to the most stringent conditions, and which they assimilated in all respects to juiestly 
meals. But as their houses were often more than 2,000 yards from the place of meeting, and 
as the bearing of burdens on the Sabbath was strictly forbidden (Neh. xiii. 15; Jer. x^'ii. 21; 


* Tlie reading rtffcrdpaKOvra adoj^ed by C-hrysostoin, Euthynuus, &r., is j)rohahlv a nn'ie cern'ction, and lias r.a 
good M8. authority. The Jews only mentioned fifty as a round luiinlxT, expressing complete manhood. 

® In Dan. iv. Wonlsw. ad loc. 

^ ISIr. Jlrowne simply relies on tlie conjocturo that it is an interi>olatiou unknown to Iromeus, Origen, Clement, 
Tcrtullian, &c. 

^ JJaeres. xvi. 34. 

* “ line tendance importante dos Pharisiens, relic dc tramigtyr avec Irs obligations de la Loi dans I’inteiet des 
nouvoaux hesoins” (Derenbourg, Hist. Pal. 144). “To make a hedge round the Law” was one of the lessons oi 
iSimon the Just (Pirk. AhJuUhy i. 1 ; dost, i. 9/5). For some further remarks see iw/r.. Excursus XIV. 

® This was founded on elaborate arguments drawn from Exod. xxi. 13; xvi. 29. In the latter passage, “beyoni 
2,000 cubits” is actually inserted by the Jer. Targum. 8ec the excellent and thoroughly well-infonned articles o 
Dr. Ginsburg on “ Sabbath Day’s Journey” and “ Pharisees” in Kitto’s Bible Cyclopedia. 
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Exod. xvi. 29), they would, without a little ingenuity, have been prevented from dining in 
common on the very day on which they most desired it. A little management quite i-elieNeul them 
from their dilHculty. 

On the evening before the Sabbath, they deposit'd some food at a distance of 2,000 yards from 
their own house, thus creating a fictitious home: from this fictitious home they could tlicn go 2,000 
yards farther to the place of meeting, thus giving themselves double the rt^al distiinc(? ! 'fliis pie<u^ 
of trans})arcnt liypocrisy was euphemistically described as an ideal amalgamation of distances, or 
“connection of places,” and was called erilbh (“mixture,” nny), a name under which it exists to 
the present day.* In order to get over the second diHioultv, a still more miserable subterfuge, was 
adopted, by putting door-posts and lintels at the (Uid of various .streets, so that all the .space 
between them might be regarded as one large bouse !- 

Could any words of burning denunciation be too strong to denounce snob a playing at “ fust 
and loose” with obligations wbieh they professed to regard as lutiuitely and divinely sata-cd, and 
tlie viohiiion of wbieh they were ready to avenge, by inllieting dt;ath on the transgri*ssor ] They 
must have tlioiiglit that both their T3eity and their conseieiiei^ wen*, easily cheated !'•* 

The SaddiiC(ies got over the difficulty, too, in a manner more daring, but iulniitely less despicabh', 
by calmly asserting that their meals were a continuation of the Temple service, and tberel\)re 
claiming the benefit of the niaxim, that there was “no sabhatism in the Ttauple.” 

These instancies might be indetiiiitely multiplied: if a Jew’s ox is dying, he may kill it on 

a holy day^ provided he eats a ])iece of the meat as big as an olive, to make Ix'lievo that it was 
killed for a necessary meal. If a Jew wants to buy anything which is sold by weight or measure 
ou a holy day, he may do so, provided tliat be 2 Kiys the next day, and does not mention the name, 
weight, or measure. If a Jew wants to buy cattle, fowls, ^c.y on a holy day, be may do so, only 
he must not mention money or the number required. He may buy from a bulclier on a holy 
(lay, only In; must not say, “Give im^ meat for .so inncli money,” but only /ne a portion, or 

half a portion,^' and he pays for it nt‘xt day.* (.^an any stretch of charity, however tender, avoid 
calling this tbii legality of evasion (b^signed to cheat God with the letter instead of the spirit? Is 
the word “ liypocrites” too strong for those who thus reduced shiftiness to a sacriul system ? 

Another instaime of the same kind was the way in which tiny treated tlu^ sa.bhatica.l yt'ar. 
“ Ikdore and in the time of Christ they did away with the law of remitting d(.‘bts, by leganling it 
as a. meritorious act ou the part of the <h'bl»u* not to avail lnms(‘lf of the Mosaic (Miactmvut, bii(. to 
])ay his di'.bts irrespective of the sabbatical yi'ar. Put not glaringly to counteract the law, llirsr 
(loctors enacte.d that tln^ creditor should say, ‘ In accordance with tli(‘ sabbatical yi'ar I ri'mit thc(‘ 
the debt:’ whereuiito the debtor bad to reply, ‘I neverth“le.ss wish to j[)ay it.,’ and tlnm the eri'ditor 
aec(‘ptcd the j)ayment.” A very ingenious farce iii(le(*d ! but intolcrabl<* in men who professed an 
intense zeal and illitnitabh^ devotion for “every smitenec, wwd — what say 1/ — ev(U-y l(‘tter” of 
the JMosaic lijgislation. Perhaps it may be said that these are simjdy h‘gal fictions m^cessitati^d 
hy a false ])Osition ; Vmt a far more shameful )>roof of orga.nise<l hy}>ocrisy is furnisloMl in the 
advice given by Kabbi Ha. to those who sutfenal from sensual tem[)tations. It occurs in two 
separate {passages of the Talmud.'’ J cannot quote tlui j>a.ssages, but the purport of them amounts 
to this, tliat the sin of fornication is p<u*inis.sible if it be effectually couceah.al. Another Kabhinic 
rule about tUvorce is just as thin a disguis(?, just as cynical a concession. “A man must not 
marry a woman loith the intmtioii of divorcing her ; but if he })reviously inform her that be is 
going to marry her for a season, it is lawful." 

* Among the Jews of IVdestiiie (('spccinll y at Safrd) there are many of tliesc cf)ntemptiblo trickeru'H. 

Tlieso Kruhhtn, or “combinations”- i.r., the relations of places and limits, as afh.'ctiiig tlie ohstirvation of th(' 
Sahhath- fill ten chapters of the Moed. The invention of these is attriiaiteil to Solomon. {Shahb. 11, '2 ; 

ilelaiid, Antt. Uehr. 524.) 

® Similarly it is found in llindostan that caata is jmdectod with the most minute and scrupuloiiH fidelity, arcept 
wfvere it clashes with onlinary interests— ns, e.g., in railway travelling. 

* S()e the original passages (piot«^d in Dr. McCaufsO/J Paths, pp. 108 ff. 

* D. D. Ginsburg, “ Sabbatic Year” in Kitto, iii. 722.- bur tlie most favourable vi(;w that can Im* givim of 
tlu'sc legal fictions, see K. Astruc, Studies cm Oie Pentateuch ; and Judah Ikm Ihilevy, The Khosari, iii. §§ !(>, 47, 
'luoted by Cohen, Les V^ieides, xi. 3. 

” Bab. Kiddushim, 40 a; Chagiga, 10 a. See the foreihle remarks of Cfrdrer. “ llouelu'lei ist ein J.aster zu 
deni die Menschen von Natur sehr goneigt slnd, wird sie vollcnds durch gelieiligte AutoiiUil'ui gebiiligt, vvle 
kier, so muss sic alio stando ergreifeu.” {Jahrh. des Beils, i. 167.) 

^ AIcCaul, Old Paths, p. 370. 
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Agaii), in sjnte of tlieir Ijoimdless jji-oftissions of reverence fur Scripture, many of their scheme 
of interjn-etutioii fjemdlridy notarikon^ &c. — were used to get rid of facts and meanings which 
they disliked. Instances of this in tlie l^XX. are very numerous, and they occur frequently in the 
Targuins. For instance : disgusted with tlic notion that Moses should have married an .Ethiopian 
woman (Numh. xii. 1), Jonalhan renders (Cushite) hy “of fair face,” because the letttMs 

of 730 and the w J ajthath 7rmrph give the same sum I This was to expand tlic 

int(U’pr(^tation of J!3cripture into the number of positive integral solutions of an indeterininat(^ 
e<]natioJi ! ^ 

Shamniai, the narrowminded rival of Hillel, was so scrupulous, that ho nearly starved liis 
little son on tin! Day of Atommient, and made a sort of booth of his daughter-in-law’s bed thjii 
liis little gjandson (just born !) might keep the Feast of Tabernacles [Succah, ii. 9). Yet we an* 
told that lie was a luxurious and selfish man. It is ojisier to tithe mint than to live a holy lih; 
I’hose who venture to say that Jesus was too bitter and severe against the Pharisees, must 
reirKuriber tin* saying attri])uted to King Akixandcr Jannteiis, that “a real Pharisee was one wJio 
wislied to play the part of Cozbi, and to receive the reward of I’hinehas.” 



EXCUPtSUS X. (p. 597). 

Was the Last Supper an Actual Passover? 

Tt is certain, and is all but universally aeknowledged, being ex])ressly stated by all the Evangelists, 
that our Lord was crucifieil on Friday and rose on Sunday, lying during the hours of the Jcwisli 
Sabbath in the tomb of Jos(‘ph of Ariinathea. Tt is therefore certain that lie ate His Lust 
Snp[>(3r, and instituted the sacrament of the Eiudiarist, on the evening of Thursday ; but wais this 
Last Su])per the actual Paschal Feast, or an anticipation of it? was it oaten on Nisan 13, or Nisaii 
14— ill the year of the Crucifixion did the iirst day of the Passover begin on the evening of a 
Thursday or on the evening of a Friday ? 

The question would, of cours<3, ho settled — (1) If we kiicAv with ceHalnty the date of our J.ord’s 
crucifixion, and (2) coiild rely on the fiewisli calendars with sufficient conviction to bo sure on wliat 
<lay of the week in that year the Passover fell. Put as neither of these data can be depended on, 
we must turn for the solution of the question to the Evangelists alone. Ijot us observe, in passing, 
that, as all tlie Evangelists are agreed as to the main order of the events, the question as to 
whether 11 h 3 Last Supper was or was not the Paschal Feast, though a question of deep interest for 
ns, is not one which directly affects the object of tlie Evangelists in writing the life of Christ. 

Now it must he admitted that tlie Syuoptists are unanimous in the use of expressions which 
a<lmit of no natural ex|>lanatiou except on the supposition that the Passover did begin on tlie 
evening of Tlnii’sday, and ther(*fore that I’hursday was Nisan 14, and that the Last Supper was 
in reality the ordinary J5ischal b’emst. 

* Matt, xxvii. C2; Idark xv. 12 ; Luke xxili. 51 ; John xix. .‘H. See, however, \\Ystcutt*s InlroducHon^y}, ^i23. 

# s]»i]» above is lai/ifiavcd (to doiihlo the original siz(‘) from an intaglio of black jasper— one of tho 

rare exaini)les of undoubtedly ( ’Kristian gems. A Latin cross sbmds in place of mast and sail ; in tlu^ stein 
the captain is just indicated, and tliree fieaks projecting fnmi tlie stem show formidable facilities for ramming:- 
The vlate of the engraving is doubtbjss early in the fonrlh ceTitiuy. 
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This appears fK)m^ the xxvi. 2- “ Ye know that afler two J;iys is 

the Passover; i<L L Now tlie first day ot unleavened bread the diseiples eann? to tiesns, 
saying unto liiin, Wliero wilt thou that we ])re])arc for thee to cal the Pnssovert ” IM j y:if/ h ep 
iU Passover at thy house ; ” 11)- “ They made ready ^7^5 7 \w.s'oi;(T ’’ let. Mark xiv. II -ICi; laikr 
xxii. 11 — 13]. 

St. Luke is even more expUoit, for lus says (xxii. 7) “'flien eanu^ the dny of uulenvmed bread, 
inhen the Passover must be kdled id, 15- “With desire have I desired to eat this Passover^ with 
vou before T sufTer.” 

And every other allusion to the day made by the Evangelists is ('(pially plain ; s<> that, if they 
bo correct ill their statements, wo must suppose that Peter and John procaired from tin* Temple 
the Paschal Tiavnb between three and five in the :ifternoon, whieh was the ,/einish (though not the 
Samarium) iutertu’etatioii of the expression “between the two evenings ’’—the time speeilied by 
the Law for the slaying of the lamb. 

But now when wo turn to tlic (lo.spel of St. John it seems eipially indispiifable on his anthoritv 
that the J^ast Supper was not the Paschal Feast, and that the Passover really Ix'gan on the Friday 
evening, and comsoquently that Thursday was the l:U,h, not the I Uh, Nisan. 

For, passing over the disputed expresshm, “ Refore the Feast of the Passover,” in John \ili. 1 
(wliich i.s capable^ though not naturally or probably, of another explanation)," we fiml that st»ine 
of the disciples imagine that Jesus had sent out Judas to “buy tliose tilings that W(‘ liaxt^ need of 
against the feast and that the priests and JMiarisees “went not into tin? judgment hall h‘st they 
siiould be defiled but tiuit tliey might eat tlie l^assovi*!*.” St. John also says in so many words 
that the Friday of the crueifixiou was “ tlu^ jm'iiaration of tin* I’assover ’ and that the following 
Sabbath was “a high day”*’- evidently because it was at oucci a Sabbath and the first day of the 
I’asehal Feast. 

How is this apparent contradiction to be reeoneile(l ( It must, 1 think, be frankly etmb'ssed, 
that many of the solutions offered are eminently unsat isfaetory, depending upon the assmnplion of 
.fewish customs and Jewish forms of speech whieh not (Uily have no authority iii their favour, hut 
wliich even eontraveno siicli authority as we have. 'I’o go through and to sift them all would 
rerjuire a volumo. Here 1 can only allmh^ to sonn^ of fln^ mon* important solutions, and fheu gi\e 
fhe explanation whieh, after repeated and careful eonsideratiof) of the (piestion, ap[M'ars to me I lie 
only satisfactory one, 

1. That the day for keeping the I’assover was fixed hy astroiiomie.il considerations in which 
the possibility of error led to the observation of dilferimt days. 

2. That “between tlie two evenings” mast be interpreled lo iiieau In'tween the (ueiiing of the 
13th and that of the 14t]i of Nisan, or bet\v<*cn the* (*veniiigs of tin* I Ith ami L)f]i, and therefore 
that tlie Passover might be eaten on eitlu*r of those days. 


^ 'I’he Creek is ruvro to ira«r\a, itinl tlen*f(.re caiiie.i of ihf If 1"* iii'init te iiii|'ly ‘“this nte.d as a .-.nit. <,1 
Passover,” although sudi a iiieaiiiiig may tieni, and prohahly was, irivnhfMl in llm arlnally Aramai*' wonls 

s; oIv('n hy Jesus. I’rof. AVestenlt argiirs that th<niL!:li language Iili«- this, taken al<»u'-, wnui<l < !<'arlv pnint P* the 
Paschal meal, yet lliis natural iiicaTiiiig nf the \v«»nl.s (.•(Mild not h»* inP iidrd hv tlm l’.vang' li''ts, sinn; their < loai- 
I'h-ntifieation of the day of erueiiixi<m, as Nisan I I, excliuh s sn« h a sigiiili« ;itinn {loirode^lion, p. W «■ 

admit at oiieo that our dinieulties may arise from im]»erf< ct knowh'dg*' «>l ritual and ollu r customs which would In- 
]»t-rt(ctly familhir to the Jews; hut it still s«aius ilnpo^^ildo to that, tin ■ Syrioptisls u.-.rd these rx pir^.sion-. 

loioe'intj that the meal (at<'n w.is not llit? l*assovcr, \vh« n a word nf » sjdan ition, or tho slighlost vaiialiun oi 
1 inguago, would have removed all [tos.sihility of misiako. 

“ S(uno refer Iho words to iLyajrrjTas ‘>r etScofi hut, as iMr. Sanday rcniaiks, we usually date not tcolings 
{Fourth Gospel, p. 202). 

^ tf the Passover had act uidly h('cn eaten at fliat tinu*, tlu* expiessiou would he <iuite, iMapitr«>priate ; and it i*^ 
filitlirr iirohahlo that during the feast all ordinary hii.sines.s wns sii ttemh d. 

^ Josf.‘ph of Arimathea did indeed “'go to Ihlate ” <‘n this day heton* Ihu <*veniug (Mark \v. l->i, hut it 
eriiiMot he inferred from tliis that he ha«l eaten his I'assuver. it may h«; that he did not ai tually • nter I ilati‘ > 
houso, or his notions of wdiat eon.'.^lituled ceremonial di lih nu lit may have hecn le.^s s/anpiilous than lliosi; ol 
Iho I’liaiisees: for that some Jews must even hav(? gone into the jud;^onenl-hall wllliout notli ing the ‘‘ ilolilrnu nt 
is ch av. 

* Trapa(TK€v^ may imleed merely mean Friday, l>iit it is jioi h rtly nien dilde tied .|““'t. .hdui should 1 m \ e sjMikon 
of the (lay of iho erncitixion a.s napairKtu)] rov Trd(T^a in tin.* sems; ot “I'riday in 1 ax hal w<‘i k, if l’iiiti\ h.id 
keen aetually “ tlie first day <d’ unleavtuied bread.” r < . 

^ Jn John xix. 31, pf:ydKrj f}p.ipa seems to represent ^om IM, i.e., the first or last day of an uetavi' h-asl, 
th(i iuterrxcdiatc days wore ouUod ywed kalun (Sepp). 
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3. That Jesus ate the Passover at the proper legal time, but the Jews, or some of them, in 
their zeal and hatred against Him, put off their Passover till tlie next evening.* 

4. That “to eat the Passover’' is an expression not confined to eating the Paschal lamb, 
but might be used also of eating the cluujUja^ and generally of keeping the eiitire feast, and that 
tWm explains the cx])ressions used by St. John.^ 

0. That the supper spoken of by St. John is different from that described by the other 
Evang(4i.sts. 

(). Tliat when the 14th of Nisiin fell on a Friday, the Paschal lamb was not* killed till the 
ir»th, in order to avoid the observance of two Sabbaths.^ 

7. That the Last Supper was a perfectly regular Paschal meal, but was eaten, hy anticipation, 
a day earlier than the usual time.^ 

Such hy{)otheses might be almost indefinitely multiplied, and some of them have been main- 
tained with much learning ; but none of tlicm have commanded any general assent, either from 
failing to satisfy the natural probabilities of the case, or from being wholly unsupported by aiiv 
adequate evidence. And even if we can explain how it came to happen that there could be 
this apparent discrepancy, it seems scarcely consistent with critical honesty to deny that tlm 
discrepancy really exists. If we construe the language of the Evangelists in its plain, straight- 
forward, simj>lc sense, and without reference to any preconceived tlieories, or supposed necessities for 
harmonising the different narratives, we should be led to conclude from the Synoptists that the 
Last Supper wae tlm ordinary Paschal meal, and from St. John that it was not. 

Assuming, then, for the moment, that our decision must be formetl on conjlktlwj testimonies, 
must we su])po.se that strict accuiacy here rests with 8t. John or witli tlie Synoptists ? 

We answer, that it must be regarded as all but certain that St. John’s language is here the 
most strictly correct, and tliat the Last 8upper was not the actual and h‘gal and ordinary Pas(rh:il 
meal, which we should suppose it to liave been if the Synoptists alone had come down to us. The 
grounds for this conviction are the following : — 

1, The extreme imjirobahility that 8t. Jolin, whose accounts of the Last Supper are incom- 
parably more full than those of the other Evangelists, and who was monmrn mediately and coin[)h*tcly 
identified with every act in those last tragic scenes than any one of the Apostles, should set liavc 
gone out of his way to adopt an error on a point so remai kahle. There were many reasons why 
the Last 8iq>per should, in the cour.se of a few years, have coirn^ to bo identified, (iven in the memory 
of tlie Evangelists, with the I^ischal meal ; tliere couhl be no reason, excejit the real lact of tlu^ 
ease, why it shoidd have been earefiilly and exju*essly dintinf/uishrd Jrorn it.'' 'rinirsday, (he day on 
wliich all havmed bread was removed from tlie hou.ses, would most naturally bo confused with 
Friday, the first day of the Passover, esjiecially at a time when little or no regard was [laid to 
(•hronological niceties ; hut, on the other hand, it is perfectly incredible that St. John could have 
“invented,” or got into circulation, a statement confiictiiig with the geiuu*al stream of tradition. 

The certainty that the Friday was .spent, and .sjamt appariuitly without any scniph's, in :i 
scene of work, turmoil, and excitcmicnt, such a.s would have been wholly unsuited to the fiist day 
of a pre-eminently sacred festival.'* Yet, if the meal of the ])revi(»us evening was the Passover, 


^ Tt is surprising to find this iht'.ory adojdcd l)y Bisliop Wordsworlli on tlio aiitliority of Eusoliius. 

The 'was (.‘iiti'ii at other festivals also (Pout. xvi. H>), and thoro was nothing Hpi.'oilically Pasclial 

about it.’ 

5 This solution is adojitod by Calvin (among others) ; hut we liavo no n;ason for supposing that this custom was 
adi)j)tcd till some cOTiluih’S lat(‘r. 

^ Other tlicorii^s still more haseless may bo found recorded in Andrews, Life of our Lord, pp. lidO— 397 : f.j/., 
that of Itaiieh, that tlu; I’.'issovcr could h<‘ legally killed on tho loth as well .as the 14th of Nisan ; and that <4' 
♦Schncckenhurg(T, that Jesus was criiciliiKl on Wednesday .and l.ay four days in tho grave. Profcs.sor Westc'ott's 
desorv<'dly higli authority gives indeed some sanction h) the lenahility of this latter ojanion (Inlrodariion, p. 'I--)* 
hut liiike x.xiii. 54,00 8e(.'ms alone sunieienl to set it aside. Matt. xii. 40 arises from tho Jewish custom (4' 
regarding “ any fragmcTit of a day, however short, as a ‘ day and night,’ “ just as, in reckoning the years of n reijm, 
they ((aiiited the slioitcst fragimait of a year as a whole year. [’IJuto is something .analogous to this in KngH- k 
law'. A person horn on Fobriiarv 20 legally comes of ag(; at midnight on February 18.] 

* Unless, wdiich on other grounds Hccms most improhablo, tho Uuarto-deciinan controversy has anything t*) 
w'ith it. . 

Joseph buys the “linen cloili” (iMark xv. 46). The women prepare spices and ointments (TiUkc xxiii. d*; « 
Simon the Cyreiiian is coming home (air’ aypov) apparently from a day’s husbandry (Mark xv. 21 ; laiko xxiii. -<•); 
On the Feast-Sahhaihs and mode of observing them, see Lev. xxiii. 7, 8. “ Yo shall do no servile W(ulv thcrciu, 
i.s an ordinance so im]>ortant that it is twice emphatically repeated. AVo are told that in Galilee, at any rat(', e" 
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Fri<-l‘iy must liave boen a east -Sab bath, aii<l altbou‘j;h Fcast-Sabbatbs wore iu>t observed so strietly 
as the weekly Sai)bath, yet it ap|)(iars, even on tlie testiiiioiiy of late writtjrs like IMainioiiidos, 
that a certain amount of solemnity attached to thorn. 

3. The fat!t that no single cii’cumstance is alluded to which shows tluit there was any observa- 
tion of the day whatever as a day of soleuniity or of festivity. And yet, so strict were the 
notions of the Jt^ws about these Feast Sabbaths, that even Ilillel decided that if a hen laid an 
egg on a Feast-Sabbath it ought not to be eaten.* Put how, Neander asks, could the lirst day 
ot the ju'incipal f(>ast l)e treated as an ordinary Friday? All dilhcuUn^s ai*(; reinovcMl by su[)- 
]M»sing that it wm only a. common Friday, and that the next day was at once the Sabbath and tin* 
lirst day of the JVisson er feast. 

4. The tact that, before any ap]»arent diseropancy in the Gospels had been noticed, ru/*//y 
('liristian tiaililion was predominant in the assca tioii that the J^ast Sup[)er was dillenait IVom tlui 
Passover.''^ 

5. The sense of iidierent and symbolical fitness in the dispensation which ordaimul that Christ 
should be slain on tin; day and at the hour appointed for the stieritiee of the Pasehal lamb.-* 

(I. Tlie fact that Ji^wish tradition, with no obj(‘et whati^ver to gain l)y misleading us in this 
]»a,rtioular, lixtjs tlio death of Christ on the 14th Nisaii,* the ccehk i*emvh^ or evening hehnv, (he 
I -as, sever. 

7. ^riie fact that the language of 8t. Paul is most natui‘ally interprt'b'd on tln^ supposition that 
the Last Supi)er was not the Passover, but another institution destined to sniKa'scde it (1 Cor. v. 

7 ; xi. 23). 

8. 'riie fact Unit if Jesus bad really partaken of the Passovm* on the very evening hefb?’o Jlis 
di'atli, the dews might fairly have argued th.it the ohs(‘rvanee of the Passover, ami therefoni of 
the entire Mosaic ritual, was for ever binding on the (’hristian, no less than on (be Jiovish 
( ’linreh. 

If, then, we conclude that the vi(*,w wbieb W(* tlerive (Vom St. dolm’s Gospel is li((u-a]ly 
correct, we may further consider wlietlier it is in any way luu ne hy n<»(aces preserved 

in tin? Synoptists as w'ell as in St. Jolni. We (ind lliat there incidcnlal conllrmation of this 
kind which we cannot ignore ; although the (bree of it is imdouhttully svi/akemal by the condictiug 
Jewish testimonies as to wliat might and what might not be done on the days of these sacred 
festivals. 

i. We find, for instance, that Urn (Jolin xiii. 2d) sup[K)sc J mlas to hav(i left tin? room 

in order to huy what things they had lU'.ed <»f against tin? feast. 

ii. Not only does Judas leav^e the room, but lie is aft<‘rw’ards followed b}^ our liord and His 
dlscijdes — an action wbich may very possibly liave lu'come sanetioned by universal custom, but was 
not in accordanci; with the strict injunctions of tlie law (Kxod. xii. 22). 

iii. Jinlas hires a band composed, in part at least, of Ij(‘vitical ollictas (Taikc xxii. o2), and conn's 
by night to arrest Jesus — an event which could hardly have been regarded as consonant with a 
night of peculiar solenmity. 

iv. 3'lie Sanhedrin had already come to a distinct conclusion that it would he dangerous ainl 

iin])olitic to kill Jesus oii the feast day J^ast Snpjxn* w\*is the 1 asehal 


tiisl <lay of tbo t’l'Msii was venf slrii'hi oUservisl, so tli-iil ev(*ii if »h'\visb ensloTn liiel saiu-lioTifil iill tliis ItuUmjj', King, 
wanking, iVe., at .lerusaleiii, we slioiikl rufi exjM‘<*( 1«) liiiu it among (In' Aju.^^fh's (.l<'hn xiii. -*U). ^ i • -i i 

* In Jivza, L and Mislina, Joni TM. a, l>, it is expiessl\ said tliat niininal la.x-.r.lings were inadnnssil)le on 
feast days; cf. IMiilo, in Finer. ^ ]i. DTU. 

- So‘ Apollinaris, (’loineiit of Ale.xandria, Jul. AiVieamis, llippolyfus, 'roitiilliaTi (“die in-ima a/yniornm quo 
Mgrmin ut oceiderent ad vesperaai a .Moysi’ fuerat ]>iai «-i |-tmn,” d*/r. J\ni. S), vV<-. Soe boidlt, Lrlf. Stirr. i. loS, 
Westeott, Jntrodnrtum, ]). 320. The idenlifiration of tlie La.sl SuiqHT wi(li the Tassovor a|q)oars t.o <lale inamly 
from (bi‘ time of ( brvsostoin. Some, who refuse to sre a o-al disma jum y, adopt one <d (jhe exiMMlimts sug- 
gested hy t'hrvsostoni, vi/., either that hy “Passover” St. .J..lm im-aus the ontiro foast (,)<‘lin Nvm.ptists) ; 
or that Jesus ate liie Passover helbro the proper time (Synoptists -- doliii). (Keim, III. ii. lot; hut eomj.an: 

^ Tll((“ ninth hour” (Matt, xxvii. tO, Am.), or three o’clock, wamhl he (lie first legal mom.-nt at winch the lamh 
eoiihl he slain aceonling to the ,li-wisli liilciprctalioii of “ tin* two evenings. 4 \ c i 

Sank. vi. ‘2. (Similarly Kerhh. {Fum /v'bq.ifr means tlie evetdng hef.>n« the Day oi Atonement.) Nilv 
the author of the Srphrr Jrshnah Hmitvdsrri actually argue that tlie Umiians had h'*’ n‘ore to do u ilh 
than the Jews, hecaiise the Jews e<Mild not have erueitied on (hr jlrd d'ly ej (hr 2 a.vsm-er ^Seiqi; , tail Jewisli 
traditions themselves here contradict the emmeous eoiiimou iiiijui-ssion. 
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meal, this was the very thing which they did. On the other hand, if the Last Suj)[)cr was not 
the Passover, we see a reason for j)recipitating the arrest and hurrying on the execution. ‘ 

V. Herod Agrippa did indeed arrest Peter during “the days of unleavened bread,” but he 
expressly avoided putting him to death till the feast waa over. His execution was to be delayed 
tilt after the Passover (Acts xii. 4), 

vi. I’he iSynoptists, while they speak of brea<l and wine, give not the remotest hint wliich could 
show that a lamb formed the most remarkable portion of the feast.-^ 

vii. The general incidents of tlie banouet as recorded by them bear no distinctive resemblance 
to the very ])eculiar ceremonies of the Paschal feast ; ^ some of them, such as the absence of all 
hurry in the banquet, are incongruous with its meaning and character. 

viii. Several incidental expressions faithfully [)reserved by them seem to show that this Suj)por 
was eaten becau.se the true Pa.ssover could not bo eaten; such as ‘‘my time is at hand” (Matt. 
XX vi. 18) — as tliough this were a rea.son why He should anticipate the ordinary meal. Something, 
too, of the same kind seems to be involve<l in tlie ex[>ression of the earnest desire of desus to eat 
“this Paasover with them before He suffered,” particularly if we attach any importance to the 
remarkable pMssage in Hi])polytu.s, ouiceri (payofudiTh irdirxn, “1 shall never again eat the Passover,” 
which, if it be a reminiscence of Luke xxii. 10, would be a prophecy that He was to be put to 
death before the actual Paschal feast.^ 

We conclude, then, that the Last Supper urns not the Paschal meal. Such a meal could now 
have had no significance for Him, who, as the True Paschal Lamb, was now about to be offered; 
nor for the Aposthis, who would henceforth rijcognise Him in that capacity. 

But, on the other hand, nothing is easier than tlie siqiposition that, before the Syno[)tic Gospels 
as.sumed their final form, the Last Siqqier (to which the metaphori(‘al name of irarrxa was otb'ii 
given) should have been identified with the ordinary Jewish INissover ; and the more so if, as is 
ijjosfc probable, Jesus had Himself sp(»keii a few words to show that this sacrament which Jltj thus 
onlained wa.s to be a tanv feast which, should fake the place of tlw ancient Passover ; and it' the n(*ar 
ajiproacli of the actual Pa.s.sover, ])ei*haps even the observance of one or two Paschal customs, gav(^ 
a certain Paschal tinge to the actual meal. In fact, although the niemorad {TrdtTxn as 

distinguished from the sacrificial Passover (tt. was unknown until alttu* the destruction of 

Jerusalem, yet the snpjuisitioii of Grotius, that tlui meal eaten by (dirist bore a tiort oj yemral 
relation to the actual Pa.schal meal, is l>y no means improhabh*. 

To sum u]), then, it seems to me, from careful and repeated study of much that has liei ii 
written on this subject by many of the best and most thoughtful writers, that Ji'sus ate liis Last 
Supper with the discipbs on the ev<*ning of Thursday, Nisau IJ, /.c., at the tiim^ wlieii, according 
to Jewish reckoning, the 14th of Nisan b(*gan ; that this supper was not, and was not iiitiMidcl 
to be, the actual i’asehal meal, which neither was nor coiihi he legally eaten till the fotlvn'iinj 
evening; but by a perfectly natural identification, and one wliich wonhl have bemi n*ga!*ded as 
uniinportant, the Last Sup|)er, which V'as a quasi- /\issover, a laan and Christian Passorer^ and 
one in which, as in its antitype, memories of joy and sorrow weie strangely blended, got to bo 

* it is tiMio tliat file hostile irnauhers of the Saiiliedrin wore quite enpahle of violating the sacrednnss of the d.iy, 
or might have defended tlioiiischa's hy the supposed interests of relij^ion (ef. the opinion of 1\. Atiha, Smihidr. 
X. 4). Jhit Uni two rohhors at any rate liad eoinmitted no (hcohufiml olleiiet?. 

- .Had tlie liunl) been tliere, then I’eter, if not Jesus Himself, would, aeeoiding to dewish enstoin, have hetai r.»rn- 
pelled t«i slay the land) witli his own hands in the d’einple preeiiiels, drive tlin>ugh it a spit of ]M)inej;i‘aiial(‘ W(hm 1, 
and earry it away on liis slmiddeis to he ro.asted wlnde. For tlie lambs weie sl.iin in a veiy soleniii and toiunil 
manner. I'he peojde were adndtliMl into the 'feinple only in .m’oupa, and the pi iests standing in two long lines 
the entiane,<j to tlie altar with cups of gold and silver, j)assed tlie blood of tin- lamhs from hand to hand, and 
pourecl it into two openings hy the side of the altar. .M»*anwlnle there wi‘i’<' alternate l)las1s of tniinpels and 
cliantings of tlu^ HalLA. It is imjiossildc to snj)j)ose that tlie Priests would have sanctioned for any one — and 1' a si 
of all for this little hand of ( laliheans — an isolated (hqiarture from Hie universal custom. 

3 <yr, wo have not a word alrait the land), the or unleavened hrea<l, the merorhn or hitter herbs, the 

sauce charosrff), the ha<j>ida or uiinouneeineiit, the four or fire cups of wine. The “hymn,” on the olh<‘r hand, has 
been identified witli tin- Halhd, and the “cup of blessing” in 1 Cor. x. KJ wdth the cds hahheruchdh ; hat the 
first iiarlieular is inconclusive, the se(«.nd expression metaphorical. The many moditieatiuns of tlu' ohl nieiiiorial 
feast wliich have run. been sanetioiied for (•(•nturies hy tlewish usage, have simply r<'sult.cd from virts'sifij. Altei 
the (lestruetioTi of Jej usalein tin* Passover could not any longer he observed in aeeordanee with th(‘ Mosaic regulations, 
and thcrefoie it h(‘canie a nuu-e secondary (pn stion to irhut extent its ohservaiuM'S could Ih' relaxed and altered. 

^ Ilippidytus exjU’csslv says nvK ^(payf- rh Kara vofxou rdaxo.- Heneo the Fiastorn (.'huroh always u.sos IcavcM 
bread el the Fueharist, as did the Western Church also down to the ninth century 
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identified, even in the memory of tlie Synoptists, with the Jewish Piissover, and that St. John, 
sileritly but deliberately, corrected this eiTorieoiis impression, which, even in Iiis time, had come to 
l)e generally [>revalent.‘ 


EXCURSUS XI. (p. G12). 

Old Testamlmt Quotations. 

The subject of the Cjuotations from the Old Testament by the writers of the New is far too 
wide to bo treated in the narrow limits of an excursus. All that I purpose here to do is to 
iiiinish the leadei witli a few tacts in siip]>ort ot those principles at %vhieh I have more than 

once in the body of the work, and which appear to me to be tin; only ones adeciuate to remove 
the difficulties l>y which the subject is encompassed. 

The general pheMornena of tliese (juotations have recently been examimal and tabuhded with 
great care by Mr. D. 0. Turpie, in his book, Thu Old Testament In the iVem. Jle establishes the 
following remarkable res\ilts : I hat tliere are in the New Testament 275 passages which mav bo 
regarded— all but a very few of tliem tjuite indisputably -^as quotatiims from the 01<1 ; and that 
of these, then? are onlt/ 53 in which the Hehrew, the S.q>timgint, and the New Testament agree — ^ 
ie., in which the llchrcw is corrc^ctly rendered by tlic LXX., and cpioted from the J.XX. by the 
Ap(»stlcs and E\ang(‘lists. Resides tli(?se tlnu’c? arc lO passages whei*e tlu? ineorreet v'crsion of 
the LXX. lias been alUjred into aijcordanee with the |{(*l>!*ew ; 7() where the version of tin? IjXX, 
is corn?ct, but has been varied by the Niiw l\;slament wriUu’s into less agretaneiit witli tin? original j 
37 where a faulty version of Ihe I^X.X. has beim accepU‘d ; and no fewer than th.) whei’i? tlie N(‘W 
Testament dilfcrs alike from the llebn?w and from the LXX. This result may he tabulated as 
follows : — 

Passages in which flu? LXX. version is C(UT(?etly ace(‘pt<‘d . 53 

51 ,5 ,1 ,, eorieetly altered . 10 

,1 ,1 „ „ incorrectly accepted 37 

)5 „ „ „ ineorreet ly altei'cd . 70 

I\issag(‘s in wliicli the Hebrew, the LXX., -nid the New . 

Testament all differ ....... 01) 

Of course, it will be understood that in the above tahulatioii, (i.) many of the differences are 
extremely minute, and (ii.) that the wonls ‘‘correct” aiul “incorrect” merely mean an accurate 
agreemtmt or disagreement with tlie original llt‘hrewL To these must he ad(h‘d tiircc passages 
(tloliii vii. 38, 12, and Epli. v. 14) which can only lx? classed as doubtful allusions. 

The important bearing of these results «)ii tlie h‘tter-worshij>ping theory of “ ins]>ire<l dictation’* 
will br3 seen at once. It is liardly too mueh to say that wliile they leavr untouched the doctrine 
of a, Divine grace of inspiration and .superinUmdence, they sliatter to pieces t!u‘ supm-stitious and 
anti-scriptural dogmatism which asserts that every “ word and letter” of the Holy J»(»ok in 8 n per- 
judfmf/lt/ inspired. I dwell upon the subject — 1 liavo r(‘j)eat(‘dly nderred to it — Ix'causi? J fi?el a 
d(‘cji conviction that to hold the theory of insjiiration in tliis latter form is, in the lirst plac(‘, to 
deny the ])lain language of Scriptun? its(?lf, tlu? ]jlaiii teaching of (finist, and the j)lain indications 
deiliieibk? from apostolic and prophetic? n.sage ; and in tlu? second j»la(?e, to incur the guilt of setting 
up a colossal and perilous stnnihling-hlock in the path of all rational godliness. 

I have, in the plainest and most candid mainu?r, stated what se(?m to me ihe solo truly orthodox 
and Scriptural views ou the subject of Inspiration in some ]»ap(‘rs printed in Vol. 1. of the JlfLle 
Educator, To those papers 1 must refer any theological critic who does not understand my point 
ot view. It is impossible for me liere to restate the full arguments into which I tliere have 
entered ; but it may warn iusufficieutly educated readers from uneharita))lc attacks upon my 


^ I have said nothing about the obscure ;in(l nieagn? Iiislory of \vl?at is called “ tlic ruschal controvcrsyi or 
<)isput<? between tlu? Eastern and Western Cfmrelu s as tt) the ]>rojMT tiuu- of k(M‘})ing Kasb-r, Ix-cuust? it is now 
!^<TU'rally (thougli not univ('rs;illv) agreed that it has liltl*' or n»> hearing on the (jiu slioii Lelore ns, 8(r 8amiay 
t^'uurth Goqicly p. 211 ; Wosteott, Introdiwtiony p. 320; and <?n the other side, ivi'dii, 111. 470 — 478. 
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references to this subject, to know that the views which I have sii})ported are also those of not a 
few of those liviiij^ as well as of former theologians whose names stand highest, and whose authority 
is the most deservedly respected, in the Church of England. Conspicuous among the latter are 
the names of Luther and Calvin. Any one who will read the comment of Luther on the 2()tli 
Psalm, and that ol‘ Calvin on Psalms viii., xl., and Ixviii., will perhaps be surprised to see tlui 
fi'cedoin witli wliich they have expressed on this subject the common sense and honest view whi< h 
may startle the supporters of a mechanical theory of inspiration, but would not liave startled on the 
one Ijand an Origeji, a Jerome, an Augustine, a Gregory of Nyssa ; or on the other, the leading 
intellects among the great Jhiformors. 



1 la^uu.latkjn.* 


EXCURSUS XIT. (p. 651). 

Notes on the Tvi-mup. 

Anytuino more utterly unhistorical than the Talmud cannot be conceived. It is probabh> (hat 
no human writings ever confounded names, dates, and facts witli a more absolute imlitrercMK-e. 
The genius of the Jews is the )*ev(‘rHe of wlnit in these days wo sliould call bisU.rical. Ly llio 
ebange of a s into ai Romans find tbemsclves transmogrified into Idiimeans ; Vespasian is eon- 
foiinded with I'itus, 'fitus with 4h*ajan. Trajan with Hadrian, Herod with Janmeus. Wlnai \\<* 
come to the names of the Rabbis we (hid an intolerable confusion of inextricable Hanaiis, Joslm.is, 
and Simeons. As for events, they are, in the language of a profound and admiring student, 
“ transfurnuid for the edification, and even for the amnseimmt of the audienee. History is adorind 
and embellished by the invention of an imagination, jioetic, but often extravagant ; triitli is iKtf 
snthciently aUraetive ; everything is magnifuMl and extended.'’ Jerusalem, says a H. Saaniel, 
included tweiitv-four cities; (uich city had tweiitydbur <piarters ; each (piarter twentydour mads, 
tto. tfec. In Ihdhyr, one (piarter of the city was engaged in song and dance, while, Irom anodit r, 
torrents of blood were rolling four or forty miles to the sea.‘ 

WIkui to all these souna s of doubt is added the immense uncertainty of the readings, tliv 
“lapidary brevity” of the styh*, the dim indireetiiess of the allusions, and the intentional or athvtrd 
obscurity of many (J‘ tlui oracular iitteraiiees of tlie Rabbis, it may well be siippos(*d that tla' 
Talmud must be us(al with caution. It is not only probable, but a well-known tact, that iiiaii\ 
of the apparently wild and absurd storii^s of the 'lalinud are only the veil adopted by tiniidilv in 
tlie days of persecution. Jtnvidi writers were driven to indi(‘ate obscurely anil oniginatieally llai 
teaeliiiig and the notions wliich iliey dared not publi(dy pro[)Ound. I’o tliii; class ot enigiiais 
(«/>co#/di/Ta crvp(To7(Tiv'j V)el()ng tlie story about Absalom’s eye, the bone of Goliath, ikc. 


* GitfWy oHa (DiTvnlM)uri^, Hist, ih.; hi Pal. iVnpres les Thalmvdsy p. 11). U is, lioweviT, fair to mM that thr^' 
and similar i>assa.i^:os are ni(*jiiitto In* taken not lifernlly (isiL'Crr lait hypvrholicfdlfj^ in ordinary Ori<'iit:il la''ln"a 
('uin See ih'land, Antt, Ihhr , 110. “If you cannot tin.l tho ki.'niel,” says IMaiTUonides, “lei ihr 

alone, and learn to say, ‘ I eannMi uiiderstaTul tliis.”* Tho Jews themselves uttiady despise many of tho t 

or legends of whii'h tlio Talmud is full. 


♦ T’ho ahovo wood-eut gnes (to doiihle the original si/e) a subject (mgravi'il on a jasper- agate, ( avly in 
century, d'wo tigures, I'aeli in civil costiiiue, are sn.-n standing on a plat torm, and hohling each a 
the one with the left, tho other with tin* right hand ; eaeli with Ids otlier hainl holds a knott(>d .sro/oy/r 'h'li 
th(* /iistr iinent of rn iit yrdoin. Hetween them is the labarum, or .standard, hearing on tho banner tho 
in rrtrv( ti(“ to ( V)T'..'.tMntiin 's famous vision- 
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It has been asked by some— as, for instance, by Mr. Deiitsoli— wliotlicr it is fair to of 

the raliiiiid by l)riet extracts, scparatcAl from the couti‘xt. 1 answer, iirst, that any one inav now 
exainiiie for hiinself wliolo treatises of the Talnuid, botli iVlishna and (hnnara, in translations ot 
unquestionable hdelity ; and secondly, that my own views about the Talmud are drawn quit<> as 
much from Jowisli writcu’s, such as Maimonidcs, Oratz, CJci^tU', Jost, ^luiik, Dei’enbourj;^, oehwab, 
Uoh'Cii, Frankl, lia|)]iall, Deutscli, Salvador, and others, as from writers like Li^^htfoot, Schiitt^nai, 
Otho, Surenhuvs, Huxtorf, lleland, Wetstein, Ofri.inu-, Etheridge, Pieritz, and olhers. I ha\o 
consnlted al) tliese writers, and the view'^ whicrh I ilerive from the professed adiniiers and adln'nmts 
ot liabbiiiic litcuMturc is (piite as unfaNourablc as that which 1 get even Irom itisenmenger and 
Wagenseil. 

Some excelhiiit maxims -even some close ]»arallels to the utterances of Christ may be quoted, 

of course, from tlui 'rjtlinud, where th<‘.y Vu) imbedded like [>earls in “a S(‘a'’ of obscurity and mud 
(the TObnn C') ! It seems to nu^ indisputable- and a inattiu* which every one ean now verify for 
liimself — that these are amazingly few, considering the vast hidk of national literature from 
which they are drawn. And, after all, who shall prove to us that these sayings were always 
uttered hy the Rabbis to whom they were attributejl i \Vh»> will stipply us with tlu^ faintest 
a[>proacli to a proof that (when not founded on tlie Old Testament ) they W( re not directly or 
indinsJlly due to ChrisLia.n iidlueiico or Christian thoiight ? And h<»w many of them are there 
which are independent of the Old Testament? Even Mr. Deiitseh, one of the most arde'at adinirm-s 
of the Talmud, says, These sayings wer(5 oftcai temler, poiuical, sublime; hut they were not 
absolutely new; tliere was not one that was not substantiidly contained in the canonical and 
nncanonical writings of the Old Testament.”' 

Sayings of this kind, which have hetai brought into compaiison wdth passages in the Cospels, 
are, among others, the following : — 

Matt V. !). /.iwe pmee^ and pumie it at attp cost.'"* Hi! lei (Pirl:. Ahhot/i^ i- 1 «) ; cxxxiii. 1 . 

Id. V. 10. — “ lidiiumher that it is better to be pcrseciUcd tJmn to prrscrate.' [iJercch Ercts liab. ii.) 

Id. V. 22. — “ He not prone to a)ujer.** {P, Abhoth, ii. 10 ; Pesachim^ 07.) 

Id. V. 2<S. — A close parallel in Afasserhath Kobih. 

Id. V. 39. If ^hjj companion call thee an ass, put the sadille on th// back.'* (PndJia Kama^ 7.) 
Of. Kcelus. xxviii. ; Prov. xx. 22 ; xxiv. 29. 

Id. V. 42; vi. 1 — 4. — “/A? who (jlvcih aims in secret is greater thath Afoses himseljP {I'hagiga, 
i. Ac. Ac.) Cf. Ecclns. xxix. 15, 10 ; Prov. xix. 17, Ac. 

Id. vi. 7. — “/^ is better to otter a short prager with decotion, than a long one witfand Jervon r.*' 
(Shabb(d\ 10 ; Afcnachnth.^ I 10.) 

Id. vi. 31 . — He )nJio haring bat one piece of bread, in his basket^ S'ttgs, ‘ What shall / eel 
to-morrow P is a man of little faith.** {Sota^ b'^.) ( ’f Ps. xxxiv. lO ; t^xlvii. !), Ac. 

Those instances (and they might he multiplied from many sonroes) are chos('n from a, nunib('r 
more ill Cohen’s Les Dcicides, E. T., 150, se<j. Tiiis Jewish wniten* urges them as diminishing llie 
“originality” of Jesus. Such an argument common as it is, shows a total want of culture and 
insight. 4’ho “originality” of tin; Son of Cod, if such a word ean be list'd at. all, eonsistt'd in tliis, 
that lie savtal and regeiieraU'd a corrupt and dying world, on which tln^ wdmh; sciifs oi Jewish 
ih^ctors — Sophenin, Tanaim, Ainoraim, Seboraim, ami (Seonim - ]>rotlue(‘d no perceptible effect, 
and for wliich, from first to last, they and their “originality” have the smallest possible sig- 
nificance. - 

[t is, how'ever, fair to bear in mind (1) flic heterogeneous character of t.lie lahnud, and (2) 
its character as being in groat measure a corpus Jnrts. 

(1.) As ix^gards tlie first pt»int, I cannot do Ix'ttcr than quote some ot tin* rtnnarks of Mr. Dentseh, 
whose prematurtj death, befon; be liad xvtdl bt'guii the inf ended wa>rk of his life— a Ilistorg of the 
Talmud — cannot be too deeply regrettixL He says, “ All (hose manifold assianblii's wherein a 


' Remanus p. E. Joshua Ben T.evi proved (t‘i his own sat isfiief ion doubtless) that the Oral Tiaw had lu'en 

deliveml to Moses on Sinai from Kxo<l. xxiv. TJ, h.-. :nise tln rr tie- Tahh s i1m‘ T< n (Vmnuandinents ; live 
haw r:r IViitateueh ; eomiiiandmenfs - Mishua ; “whieh I h.m? wnlh'ii ’ - Pn.phets and 1 lagu.graplia , aiul 
“that thou ;n:iyst teach them ” — < Jemara {lirrarhuth, n a), ^^Seliwah, id. p. 'IM.) 

* Por furtlicr remarks mi this suhjeel I may refer to my Seekers after {.U>d, pp. 181, 182, J‘-0 ; and Uncss 
*of History to Christ (Ilulsoau Lectures), pp. Ul, seqq. 
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people’s mental, social, and religions life are considered and developed, are here represented — 
Parliament, Convocation, l^iw Courts, Academies, Colleges, the Temple, the Synagogue, even 
the Lobby and the Common Koom, liave left realistic traces upon it. Tiie authors of this 
book, who may be counted by hundrcda^ were always the most juominent men of the people in 
their respective genei'ations, and thus, undesignedly and designedly, show the fulness of this 
people’s life and progress at every turn.” Elsowhero ho speaks of it as “those mazes of legal 
enactments, gorgeous day-dreams, masked history, ill-disguised rationalism, and the i‘est which 
form the Talmud and the Midrash.”^ 

(2.) But it is cldedy as a corpm jurts that the Talmud must be considered. “Speaking 
of it strictly as a book, the nearest approach to it is Hansard. Like Hansard, it is a law- 
book — a miscellaneous collection of parliamentary debates, of bills, motions, and resolutions; 
with this ditlerence, that in Hansard these proimsitions, ifec., gradually grow into an Act, while 
in the Talmud the Act is the starting-point. . . . The Talmud in this wise contains — besides the 
social, criminal, international, human and divine law, along with abundant exjdanations of laws 
not perfectly comprehended, corollaries, and inf<Tences from the law, which were hand(;d down with 
more or less religious reverence — an account also of the education, the arts, the sciences, the 
history and religion of this j)eople for about a thousand years.”" 

This view of the Talmud as a sort of statute-book makes an important difference in our 
estimate of it. The following remarks, with which I have been favourt'd by a friend, seem to 
me so original and so valuable — they seem, in fact, to ])lace the whole controversy about the 
Talmud in such a completely new light — that 1 have asked his })erniission to incor])oi’ate them 
into this note ; — 

“The ^J’alniud seems to be a corpus juris in which the law has not yet been differentiated from 
morality arid relnjion. There is nothing exceptional in this non-dUhnvniintion : jxa haps we are 
excc'ptional in having outgrown the stage in which it is normal. '^I'he stninge thing is the ]n<>- 
digious qunsi-scicntitic productiveness of Judaism within a certain area, combined with such 
pre-historic, not to say embryonic backwardness in the above res]>ect. Ihit (‘V(m in this I’csjXM t 
the contrast is less striking if Judaism be comijared with the th‘N’(‘lo})ments and docunnaits ot 
Hinduism and Islam. 

“1. if we remember that the ’ralinud is a one tiling is explaimsl immediab'ly — 

namely, the rarity of moral or other trutlis of any value. The wonder is that llnae are any at all. 
The Statute Book is more bulky than the Talmud — at any rate the Beports ni*e — and tlaw 
contain no ‘beaTitiful and noble tilings’ at all, uMless perhaps ia the obsolete parts. We dni t 
look for sucli things Uiere. If Jhiglish lit(‘ratnrc had been de\elopi‘d analogously to Jewdsli, wr 
should liavi; the great tl. oughts of Ifooker and Bacon, not to say of Spiaiser and Sliakesjx'arc, 
imbedd(‘d in (Juke upon Littleton,. The arrangement would be objectionablo ; but not on the ground 
that there wuis so little great thought in comparison to tlie a.iiiount of tccliuicality. 

“2. This lirst point is obvious on the most general view. But of the Jictions of Babbinism I 
cannot bidieve a right vi(?w is to be taken without looking at tlie fictions of other .systems ol' law'. 
Sir If. Maine has proved {Ancient Law,^ ch. ii., pp. 1 — G) that legal fiction is the earliest, most 
imperfect, and most awkward means — but a perfectly normal means — of law rel'onn. No (‘xamjilc 
that you have adduced is more elaborate, more iiicoiivenimit, or more absurd tliau the dexiecs 
wliich had by law to bo em]»h)yed in ibis country every time a man cut olf an entail, from Edward 
IV. to 18.‘b3. Imaginary legal jiriiicijiles were too strong to allow us to do in a straightiorward 
manner what the necessities of socitd-y in.si.sted on having done in some w^ay or otlier. Jn Judaisiu 
legal principles resisted still more stoutly, because they were more an adair of religion and moralily 
than with \is ; but the great })oint must luive been the miseliievous reaction of the liction system 
upon religion and morality themselves, wdiieli must thus have become steeped in byj)ocrisy, 'hhe 
cause of tliis w^ould be the non-ditrerentiaiiou of law from morality and religion. The neglect ui 
these considerations makes the m'^dern books suspicious in morti than one respect. They stvm h> 
treat the traditional Ibrin which conservatism obliged a ])iece of law to assume, as if it was the 
e.s.sential tiling ; and they regard the social necessitie.s which had to be ])rovided for, as it they 
were j-ather superti(;ially iuvolvi d in the result, in.stead of vice versd. And they seem to assume 
too rciadily that what tlie t(‘xts represent as de jure in force w^as operative de facto. Thi‘s<i 
things never go quite together, and they are peculiarly likely not to go togethm* in a sYstciu 


Dcnitsch. Literally Bermmns, p. 194. 


* Xd. ih.y p. 136. 
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which was more or less cahailated with refereuce to an ideal polity, with a Jeiaisah'in and a 
Tem]>le au}>posed to be in existence to supi>ort it. And even the nnhiiiforicalnt.ss of the Taliniul 
(in which I suspect the writings ot the Mohammedans beat it liollow tor extravagance) has .some- 
thing answering to it at home. Knglisli law-books contain a number of historical statements, 
coj)ied by one out ot another, which liave a very suspicious look to a riMder of anv sort of 
indejiendtmce ; and in tact lludolf Gneist says that there is a great deal of lalsc hist(»ry which, as 
ill a manner part of the law itself, is even more directly im}K)rtant to the Jhiglisli biw-studcnt than 
the true. 

“(3.) Casniaf/nj is in a moral [joint of view the most disastrous, or at least tlu^ most obviously 
disastrous eonseipienee ot liiis anaclirouous extendedness of tln^ ])i’oviuci‘ of jurisj)riuh*nee ; but 
also it is the lea.st ]>eiailiar to J udaism. It is no great harm (besides that the thing is iinnitable) 
if morality is a department of law, as long as tilings are in tl»e i‘a,rly stage in w hich law itself 
is rather elastic. ihit wlien law is highly developed in [ireeision arid minuteness, morality eanuot 
be started into its [jigeon-holes without beeoming immorai, and in fact irrational. In olx'dienee 
to logic, it is made immorally as well as irrationally strict; in order to stand in any r(‘al relation 
to tlie facts of life it is nunie irrationally as well as immorally lax. rt'lui necessity of this laxiiess 
will be seim by taking any of tlie Uabbinical exani[)l(‘s at wliieh y(ui sliinlder most, and asking what 
the moralist is to do, ij' Jid is fo prescrib/i for the naujistrale ami police nuiii as well. See the )>lead- 
ings in ‘ Pascal versus lOscobar and others/ passini. Uasears [>osition is untenable, nnU'ss it is 
recognised that m >raUty is not a matter of nih^s at all. ilert? the danger of Gospel intm'jjreters - 
and it is a danger from which few of them allogiuhcr (‘sca])e — is that of rcpivsiuning GJnist as 
occupying the merely negative or revolutionary j>osition of J\'iscal. Now, tliat the action of Jesus 
was not merely negative or- revolutionary is surticiently proved by the ivsult. Jfow exj»ressive is 
His saying, that there is no [)laee reserved for those whose law-abidingiuiss does not transcend that 
of the men who are before all things zealous for the Jjaw. 

‘*1. The most olivionsly disastrous thing about Judiii.sm, in an iniellca-tnal point of view, is not, 

I suppose, a necessary (‘jleet of its non-dirterentiation of law I’roni religion ami morality, though 
surely an easy and natural one. J mean the fact that its (jiiasi-science is not founded twen on 
the supposed necessities of an imaginary or obsoleUj state of things, but upon tlu‘ inti-rpreiation 
of a written text. Within the ‘four corners* (as our lawyers have it) of this narrow ticld it cuts 
itsi'lf olf from all other intellectual culture. This di^tinguishes it from Himbiism and Islam in 
tlieir more emu-getic days, ainl still more (thanks [»artly to the (.1 reeks) Iroin Koine, ^ledia-val 
scholasticism makes some approach to tlie like barrenness. <Jne of the conse([iU‘nces was that 
folly of follies, the number-and-hdter lore. 

“It .seems to me that tlie a])[»arent eccentrieities of the Talmud eannot be instructively set 
before the general reader without aj»plyiiig to tlnan something like the above i-onsiih ratious, w hich 
ill other applications are considered obvious enough.*’ 

This view of tlie Talmud is slightly touched upon by Ewald, though he niak(’S m* attiuiipt 
to illustrate it by the conqiarative method. “When a .suj>reme law of lile,” he says, “lias been 
already given, and without troubling tliemsrlves about its ultimate foumiati<uis, nicu aie only 
desirous to wairk it out into detail, and, if neet*ssary, to bring it into actual lile by means ol a 
countless multitude of new regulation.s, . . . similar conditio. is cverywlicre produce similar rcsulls. 
dhe sidiolastic labours of the Middle Ages and those ot the Kapal jurists . . . are essimtially the 
saine.”‘ 

“ J^es incillenrs di^s hoinnu's,” savs Kenan,- “out etc des juils; les ]>lns lualicimix (h's bomnu's 
out aussi etc des jnifs. Ibice etrange, vraimeiit marquee dii sceau de Dicu, ([ui a su produiro 
parallcleinent et comme deux bourgtsms d une memo tigo Thglise naissante el le lanatlsme Icroce 
lies vevobitionuaires de Jerusalem — Jesus, et Jean do Giseala, h-s apotres et Ics zclolcs sicaiies, 
fKvangile et le Talmud! Faut-il setonner si o<‘tte gestation mysUa-iense fut acconipagniM', <le 
docUirements, de delire, et dbme tievre comme on neu vit jamais U Ilie turn ot ex[>rcssion is 
open to criticism, but the fact is striking. 

^ Ihvalil, Geseh. d. Volkcs Isr. (K. Tr., V. lOO). 1 liavc nlnwly iiiadc a siaillur n-mark Avithoui knowing that 1 
li.'cl la'cri anticipated. , i « « 

^ Tj Antcrhrisf, p. ‘2o8. Elsewhere he says, “ On pent En ih* eotte race 1(‘ bu n (pi on V(>n(lr:i (1 V nml (pi on 
V(ni(b-a, sans cesser (retro (Ians l(> vrai ; car . . le hull juif c.st un elre (‘xcollcnt, d !(> nu'ctcmt jmt ('st an etro 

fw1.‘.sta1,lo. (Test w qui expli.pio la possihilito . . . .pio riaylk* (^anavli(pl(-. O t s liorr. ins raeontees par J(^soplu) 
airiit Otc dos realites sur la ineiiio terro, clicz le meinc peu[»lc, vers l«- ineiiie tt*ni[)s. ([>. 
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EXCURSUS XIIT. (p. 655). 

The Sanhedrin. 

Orthodox Jews ascribe the origin of tlio Sunhedriii to Moses (Exod. xviii. 21— 20, and 

identity it with the ‘‘elders of Israel’* in Ezek. viii. 11, 12, and the “elders of tlie Jews’’ in the 
days of Darius (E/i*a vi. 8.) ‘ Some even saw a germ of tlie Sanhedrin in the tribunal established 
by Jehoshaphat (2 Cliron. xix. 8 — 11).- 

Tlie Sanhedrin was the successor of the Great Synagogue, the last member of which died in tlu; 
person of Simon tlie Just. 

Ill 1 Macc, xiv. 28, the assembly of the Jews, which bestowed the supreme power on »Sinion, 
father of John llyrcamis, is called “the great congregation of the ])riests and ])eopl{^, and rulers 
of the nation, and elders of the country,” corresponding to tlie Hebrew names Kenc'^ethj AW//' 
Ahhoth, and Zahiia ka.~Arets ; and it ap[)ears from coins that the Sanhedrin (the members of 
which arc described much as in ]\lark xv. 1) are called the Chvbher^ or “Senate” of the Jews. 
In this were included both Pharisees and Saddueees. John became a Htdleniser (Phildudlene : Jos. 
A vtt. xiii. 11, § .*i), and a Sadtiucee, and was the first to adojit on Ids coins the Greek inscription 
and title of ’lowSa 0aai\evs, At the end of a year he was succeeded by Iiis brother Alexandrr 
Jannaais, who quarrelled furiously with the Pharisees, but on his deathbed I’eeoinmended his 
wife Salome Alexandra to trust tnfe IMiariseos while slie avoided the j)a!}Ued oiuis. Salome 
accordingly gave tliem sueli privileges during lier reign of niiui years that tlnw uUimati'ly 
ventured to summon lier son ilyrcamis II. before their tribunal on tlu^ oceasioii alluded to on j*. 
3.35. It is on this oceasiou that we first find the name Sanhedrin (pin:r), which, although the 
Talmud talks of a Saiihodriii in tlui days of Moses (Buxtorf, Le.t\ s. v.), is certainly not pr;c- 
Asmomean; indeed, until the IJelleiiising days of Jas«)n, tliis Greek w'oi'd would never have la'cn 
adopted by the peojde in place o( their ow'ii term Jjctk Dthy “House of Judgment,” or Keucseth 
iui(j(jrd6!a, “ the great assmiil/ly.” 

Ill the JMislina imuition is made of two kinds of Saiiliedtiii — the provincial, of five or seven 
members; and the Grand Sanhedrin of seventy-one, with tlndr Aasl and .1// JJeth Dia. These 
two distinguished fun(*tionaries seem to have been regarded as represmitatives of the aneient 
Zou(jgC)thy or “couples,” who were in their turn representatives ol‘ tlie A\^/t Ico/ btft , or “grape 
clusters.” The fii'st iVast uinhrr llyrcamis 11. is said to have been Joshua Btui J’erachiah, ami 
tho first Ah JiHh Dhi Nita-i of Arbela. 

It is said that in the deinplc sat three Sanhedrins, or, as we should perhaps call two of them, 
“Coiiiinittees of the Sanhedrin,” of tw^enty-tliree members each ; the Cheat Sanhedrin of sevmitv- 
one met in the lAshcal llwjfjazUk ; another, or a committee of the same, in a cliambm' w hich 
abutted on the Chcl (V’ii), or division betw'een the Court of the (initilcs and of the w'omen ; ami a 
third at the gate of the Har lia-lhdt, or I’enqde mountain. Dermibonrg eonjeetures, with some 
]>robabiIlty, tliat tlie Grand Sanliedrin wars but the reunion ol’ the three ini'erior ones of twenty- 
three (23 X 3 4 2) with the two juvsiding oflicers, and that these three committees were coni[)osed, 
(i.) of priests, (ii.) of Levites, aial (iii.) of “ notahlcs,” i,e.y Aojthenm., TaiKiliHy tte.^ If this com 
jecture be admitted, we may, p<*rliaj)S, suppose tliat the tliree trials of our Lord took place l/eloiv 
these tliree divisions of the Sanln‘dnn ; or, if tlie trial before llanan be regarded as jmroly informal 
and extra-judicial, then the trial bidbre Caiajihas may conceivably bo tlie third of th(‘se hodics 
which met at the foot (d’ the Teiujde mountain. It gives mma support to tiiis eoiijiictuia* ihat 
in ]\Tatt. xxvi. 57, “the Scribes and elders” (— the “ notables,” i.c., the Sophen/a and Zekrnhn) 
seem to be distinguished from all the chief jyriests and elders” — the Graml Saiihodriii (c/. 
xxvii. 1). 

Rut it must not be forgotten that the Sanhedrin wdiich condemned our Lord was a dulnous and 
hybrid kind of assembly. When the Sanhedrin had unanimously rejected the claim ol Jlei‘»d 

* Kaphall, Hint, of the Jeun. li. 110. 

2 Muck, Palcslinc^^ 11)4. Seo lleland, AjiU. Jfehr. 243, seqq. 

^ Uist. rh. vi., the farts of wLich 1 have h(?ro siiminarised. See too Ewald, Oench. <1. Asr. J'- 

Tr.,V. lOS). He says that much which is told ns about the Sanhcdiin in I’alinudio and later writings “ llows from 
tho iiicToasing waant (J tho liistorioal sjarit which characterisi.'d the .Jews in tho Middle Agos,” 
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on the authority of Dent. xvii. 15, tlio Tulmnd {Bnhha llathra/Mj) says that U oxtonuinated them 
all except Babha Ben Buta, whoso eyes lie put out ; and tliat the rehuildin<r of the 'l\auple was 
undertaken by the advice of the survivor in expiation of the atrocity.' Whatever the exact 
circumstances may liave been, ITorod, aftc.T the execution of Aiitigouu's, seems to have iuflicied 
on the Sanliedrin a frightful vengeance, from which it took them ;i" long’ time to recover. It was 
soon after this that he thrust into the High J'riesthood creatines of his own, of Kgvptian ami 
Babylonian origin, such as Simon and Joazar, the Bocthusians from Alexandria, and a certain 
ob.scure Hananel ot Babylon {UpUruv Jos. AiUt. xv. 2, § 4), who may possibly be identical 

with the Aniuis of tlie Gos]>els. For a time at h‘ast the. real JSanluidrin seems to have been 
suspended, and its functions usurped by an assemblage of Herod’s own adherents (Jos. AntL 
XV. 7, § 4 [(rvvuyayu)v rous oikootutous uvt^ ; xvii. 5, § 1, awi^piov rwv (pi\wv). The dignity of sacer- 
dotalism might give to this s[niri()us assemhlage an appearance ot ilignity, but we liave setui 

reason to believe that the Pharisees -Inu'e meaning by that title the lea<ling doi'tors took little, 

if any, l)art either in its deliberations or its proi^anlings. Thoy left it to th.i obseure Jhaii 
Bethyra,2 the Bocthusians, the llananites, the Kantheras, the Kamhiths, the Phahis, and thidr 
ailh(u*ents. The nn;etings of the Sanhedrin of which Josephus speaks duriug this period were 
arbitrary, incompetent, and special gatherings. The Homans and Herod between them hail 
abolished the old inde])endeut body.^ It is true that Hillel, after oveicoming the |)riesMy 
pretensions of the Beni Bethyra, by (|uoting, as a last resource, the authority of Shemaia and 
Abtalion, i.s said to have been made A7/.v/ ; hut Derenhourg is inelimul to doubt the story 
altogether, and to distinguish between Prmiieaqj of thr. School, and Prc.<^t\k/uy/ of the SonhedritiA 
At any rate, if Hillel really icos a Nani of the Sanhedrin, his political action inust liave been 
amazingly slight, considering that it is uncertain whether Jos(‘|)hus even recognises his exi.steii(!e> 
or not. 

At the time of our Lord’s trial it is certain that both Hillel and Shammai were ih^ad. Tliey 
had left no successors who attained immediate jiromiiieuce. Wi? Invar indeed of a Simeon, son 
of Hillel, but the sole recorded trait respecting him is the aphorism that nothing is supiu’ior 
to silence.’* 

' Joaci)has Tiii'nlious a inassacrc of IMiarisocs {Anii. xvii. 2, § 1). 

- Till* well-known story of tlieir dispute willi llilli l is aimlhcr iiulieatiou iif the hostile position lieM by the 
L)(ji tors towards the priivsts. 

“ \^»n Synedrien ist in der ganzen Ilerodiicr and Koiikt V.vM keino Spur.’’ (.lost, i. 27S.) 

was a titdo also ^iven to tlie (.’liief of oai h tribe (^Nuiub. iii. 21; xvi. 2, »Vc.) who in Nuinh. iii. Ibi is 
(•ailed Nasi of Nasiin. (Mui.k, lUo.) 

•'* .losippon substitutes the names of Hillel and Shuiuinai for the Pollio and Saineas of Josephus, Ault. xv. 1, § 1. 
(Aliuik, p. ^4*).) 



IIKAI) or .Vl'OI.l.U.’' 


'* Till' woo(Lcut above ii;ivos a radiated bead of .Xjudlo, cn^rav' d on an intae^lio red sard of great lustre. As 
usual with the sun-go»l the hair is long and curly, hut <'f hi-a.' I there is no sign. The suhj''et is most in(er»'st ing, 
uot only from this being, doubtless, a reduction iroin tbe liead of tin* <'<dossus at Idiodi s which island was wiiolly 
saere(l to Apollo— hut also because We have lu re the iilc.d <4' the Plueiiieian llaal enriched and heaiitilied by the 
uiagie touch of Greek art. Constantiiu* fouiul his favourite devie«- in A]»oilo with tin; motto SOLI IWK lO 
( oSlPPt^ in which his (vhristian sutiject.s might sci* tin* S»mi of Kigliteousiu ss, wliile tin; conservative pagan would 
h;ive his thoughts 1 uniod towards the oivu’ular g«)d of Oelphi. ’('lie original gem w.as luought to Locidon lioni 
Alexandria aliouti four years ago: the name td’ the ]ii'esenl posses.-;or is unknown to me. Iho dale of tlie ciigraviiig 
is of the best piu'iod of Greek art-- certainly heforc the Christian era. 
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EXCURSUS XIV. (p. 655), 

Pharisees and Sadducees. 

7'he orij'iii of these names is buried in obscurity. Ali that is clear is that the Pharisees 
were ])olitically descended from the Ghasldtnh (I Macc. ii. 42; vii. 13), and were Hhe heroic- 
national party ; while the Sadducees were the ])riestly-aristocratic l>arty, who allied themseives 
always with the ruling })ower, even when that power was anti-national in its aims. 

l)er(;nb()ui*g, who sul)jects these titles to an elaborate examination, supjioses that during the 
Graecoina-nia which in the days of the St'hiiicid government began to spread more and morc^ 
wid(;ly among the Jews — es[)eeially under the intimmee of ‘‘ungodly wretches’’ like Menelaus and 
Alcimus — the party which felt it necessary to defend the scrupulous o\)servance of the Law by a 
closer “hedge,” began to urge an extension of that or withdrawal from all intercours(‘ 

with the h(‘athen, which was called in Hebrew PerL^-hut a name wbicb thus did not 

imply eitlier political detachment or worldly separation (Jos. AnU. xiii. 8, §3; 2 Mace. xiv. 3). 

The Asmonteaus, howevei*, and their party did not follow the 7\t.7t(uni^ or Doctors, in those 
views whi(‘Ii they considered exaggerate<l, but contented tliemselves wdth that ordinary obedience 
to the written l.iw wdiich was not inconsistent with Phil-liellenic ttmdencies, and for which they 
retained the title of Tst'dakoh^ or “ rigliteonsnoss” (np!?, hKaioavvi ] : cf. I'rov. xvi, 31), a iiaino wliicli 
more easily came into vogue, because the title of the last great and good Asmoiuean, Sime<.)n, had 
been hatstmdtk\ “ the Just.” 

Rut words wliieli bad originally described mere tendenoias or asjjirations, soon developed into 
the injurious party-titles of Pdromchhn or I'liarisecs, and 7\sedukint or Sadducees, to describe 
respectively the party of tlie Rabbis, wliose tendencies were wholly ]>atiiotic ^ and ])Opular, and tlait 
of the Priests, wlio were aristocratic and conservative (Acts v. 17). Neither party willingly 
adopted naiiiGs which liad gradually ac(|uired an insulting force. In our Lord’s lime, the nsmt's 
had gradually come to connote didercncos vvldeli were religious as w’oll as political. The Sjulducc'cs 
may broadly be described as rationalists, the Pharisees as ritualists, names which, though not rigidly 
accurate, convey on the wdiolo a true impression of their respective positions. 

Geiger, wlio in his Urschri/t and Das J udenlhuni was peiLaps the first to put these j>nrties in 
their true light, takes a <liffcront view of their origin. He derives the name of the Saddmss's 
from Zadok, a deseemdant of I’liineha.s, wlio Jield the priesthood till the last unworthy rejne- 
simtativcs of Aaron’s elder line were disjilaced hy the sons of Mattathias, who IxdongiMl to the 
less distinguished priestly family of Joarib.-* Rut the Badilucecvs continued to support the new 
power; wliile the Phaiisees, inheiiting the views of the separatists [i\ibdaluHy who “separated 
themselves from the lilthiness of the heathen,” Ezra vi. 21), combated the ])retensions and 
usurped the influence of the privileged class. The diflieulty in adopting this view arises from the 
silence of Josepliiis and the Rooks of Maccabees. 

Common as is the name Pharisees in the Gospels, tho.so who are so called seem always to have 
called themselves hy other names in [ireference — such as Sophenniy “scribes;” Thalnndl chaka nuni, 
“ pupils of the sage»;”and Chahheenni, or “confraternities.” Tn several passages of the Talmud 
they are called “jilagues of Pharisee.** ( d’otd hto, «/. Pf.(i, viii. 8; ./. Soto, iii. 4, ifec.), and in om^ 
of these they ai’e ranke<l as ecpially ohji'ctionahle with “ imbecile dte otees, sly sinners, and 
bigoted w'omen.” P»ut of course there wM 3 re good and bad Pharisees, and while Jewish writers 
themselves admit that “ the heavy charges which the Founder of the Christian faith brings 
against Pliarisees are fully conlirmed by the Talmud” (Sota-j f. 22 ?>, itc.),"* yet these were tlie 

* ^aparaioi KaXovvrai fia(TiX€V(r. ^uvdjueyoi iJ.d\i<Tra durnrpd<T<rfiv (JoH. Anft. xvii. 2, § t). 

" .loscpliiis distinctly says that cdniifTtinn witli llic priesthood is the one stamp of .I«'wisli nohiUty. 

3 Gci^*cr {Urschr., p. lOo) shows that the story of their oripiii froTii Zadok, a i>iipil of Aiitij^oTiiis of Socho, wli<> 
cana<'d too far his m.ast(T’s prinfi])lf; that men oiii^ht to serve God watluait desii’e for rewai'd, is not mentioned in 
the JMishna or the Tahmul, hut is first found in the It. Nathan. If, as lipiidianius {Hnerm. i. 1) sui)poses, the name is 
derived fi'om pi:?, “ jiistiee,” the (piesiion oecairs, why is it not Tumhlikhn instead of Taeddktm'if Koster s strange 
and isolahid notion, that it is a ll'Lrcw tran.sliteration of StoieSy is hardly worth refuting. 

♦ Kaphall, Hid. of the JeivSy ii. 117. 
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hypocrites whom Alexander Jaiinseus called “ dyed and varnishod ” Pharisees; and we may hope 
that Nicodemus and Gamaliel were not isolated s|)eciuien.s of a nohler class. The Saddiicces 
are seldom mentioned, Ixa-auso with the cessation of the tein[>oral powt'r tln'v i)iacticallv a iiscd 
to exist as a party, although many of their distinctivx* views were revived by a'cei-tain Ilanaii, and 
are contijiued to this day by the Karaitos. ’ 

J ho woalthj laiikj connections, and othcos of* tlie Saddiiceos gave them much worldly inilncm'o 
and authority, but in all religious and ritual matters the people sided so absolutely with the 
Doctors or 1 harisees, that the t^adducoes, even against their reid views, wctc ott<‘n compelled to 
cont*orm. Tlds is the ex[)ress stati‘moiit of Jose|)hus,^ ami is couHrmed by the Talnuul. “All 
your life you teach witliout practising,” bitterly exclaimed a Jloetlmsiati to the Ihicst, his father; 
The reply was a humiliating confession that tlnw could not piactise their real theorii's, but were 
obliged to conform to the teacliingof the Doctors The Priest ami his son in this story are 

believed to have been .Hanau (the Annas ot the (Jospids), ami his son llanau tlie younger, who 
figures in Josephus in no very euviabli‘> colours, as the murderer of “ Jani(‘s, tbo Lord’s bi-otlier.”^ 

A striking lva\)binic story {Jomciy lib) ilbistraies thi‘ir want of moral inlluence over the 
people. On the great Day of Atonement the High Piii‘.st, followed by the people, was leaving 
the Temple. Suddenly, however, the peo|>l(^ caught sight of Shemaia and AbtMlion— llic “eonple” 
of the day — walking undistinguished among the rest. instantly they abandomal the Iligli Priest 
to form ail escort to the Doctors. “All hail to the men of the ]>eoplc,” said tlu^ iligii Priest 
bitterly to them, when they took leavi* of liim. “All bail,” they replied, “to the men of the 
p(‘ople who do the work of Aaron, and no bail to the son of Aaron who docs not a(;t lik(^ Aaron.” 
Josephus, though bis account of these two sects {Antt. xviii. 1, §^.‘1, i; xiii. 5, §!) ; />. ,/. ii. 8, §14) is 
little to be relied on, and is jirobably borrowed in part from Nicolas of Damascus, is yet umlonhtedly 
right in saying that in s})iie of the rank of the Sadducees they bad no real r(*vmi'nce Irom the 
])eo|)lc. “ Tluy inlluence,” he says, “the well-to-do” (robs euTPf^io), but have no popidar following, 

wliile the Pharisees have the multitude as their allies.” 


I have several times spoken of the ►Sadducees as “ worldly,” and the epithet is justitied by tlio 
ostentation wliicli made them desire to be serv<*d in vesstJs of gold and silver, and to ihenand double 
dowry for every young girl married to a j)riest and by the grecMl wliiidi sullenal them to grow 
rich at the expense of the people. Of tlu^ latter [iropensity two stoiies are toM. Om‘ of tluan 
is a cpiarrel which they laid witli the Pharis«a^s about tlio snp]>ly of victims for thi‘ daily saeriliee, 
which the Pliarisees very projierly said ought to he jirovided by the JN'inple treasury ; wluueas 
the Hadduceiis, regarding the d\‘mple treasure as tlioir own, wanted the vietims to bi* paid for by 
sefiarato subscriptions. Similarly the Sarlducees claimed lor the priests (/.c., lor themselves) tlu3 
use of tin* moat-oHerings, which the Ptiarisec s-aid ought to b(^ buiait on tin* altar. J Ikj 
T* harise<\s won tlu^ day, ami appoin(<al tw(» festi\als in honour ot the doubh.* victory.* I hus b(»l.h 
Pharisees and Sadducees wiaa* constantly driviui inb> exti'ciues by the rcjuilsionot antagonistic emus. 

A notlicr story is tliat as they sold ])igeons at ihv. they multi j>li(‘d to such an e\t(*nt 
the cuvses in wliich the saerilice of a j)igt‘on was nec(‘s.sary, that the price ot a siiigh‘ pigeon rose 
to a gold piece. Then P. Simeon Pxm (himaliel cried, “ Ily tlie d’enipic I will not sleep (ill I have 
reduced their price to a denarius.” Acemalingly he pointed out such nunuTous iv(lucti<.ns to the 
necessity of making this o/fering, that tlu3 price ot a pigeon saidv to the foiulli ol a deuaiius.’ 
These shops are (‘Xpresslv’ calha] the shops ot the sous (d iraiiaii, and tlu? laliuud liistiuctly 
alludes to the want of uprightness iu the management oi them.^’ 

The one maxim of tin* political life ot a Sa<lduce(* seiuns to ha\e been (juieilsm, at tlie 

expense of patriotism. No wonder the pri(‘stly party were di.Jiked and sns]Mrt(Ml, wluui v\rv 
since tlie days of llyrcanns and Ari^tobulus the pinple lunl found causes to complain ot tluun, tliat 
they were seeking to change the government of their nation in order to enslave them (Jos. Autt 


xiv. 3, §2). 


* Anil, xviii. 1, § 4. 

2 Joa. Anil. xx. 1), § 1 ; .Tost, Jorm, 1 ; Geiger, UrscJirijl, H-'- ^ i vi i 4 i 

3 Ahhoth de Itnhhi Nathan, v.; KothMvfh, I, (J. la thr h.Mncr pnsango we have a sort of dcliborato theory 


of 


Epirureaiiisin. 

* Mi'ijiUalh Taantt/i, §§ L LL 'fhoy also arranged that the Templo 
{Jer. ShHudtm, d ; Griitz, iii. 400), 


tiibutc should be 


vcccivfd with great pomp 


3 Keritolh, i. 7. 


* J. Pea. i. G. 
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APPENDIX. 


Josephus, in describing the rupture between John Ilyrcanus and the Pliai'isees {Antt xiii. 10, 
§ 6), distinctly states that the main difference between the two sects consisted in the acceptance 
by the Pharisees and njectioii by the Hadducees of the Oj-.il Law or tradition of the eldei-s; and 
altliongli the assertion may be a little too swee])ing, it is undoubtedly founded on a rc'al fact. 

Ewald, who, in his History of ike People of JsraeJf oiiters into a full account of the Pharisees 
and Sadducces, points out how the PJiariseos were led to encourage and defend hypocrisy, and 
conventionalise all true ]>iety, partly l>y the (diara<‘ter of the Levitical dispensation, partly from 
motives of ambition, and partly out of strong antagonism to the Sadducees. Wishing to retain 
the advantages which they had received fiom the Asinona?an revival of national piety, ‘‘under 
the inllueiice of ambition, and devoted more or less consciously to their own interests, they made 
piety into a sort cf art or trade in order permanently to secure their own poMoerP 

After observing that w^e only know the Sa<lducees from the reports of their avowed enemies, 
he says, “It was the school of freedom of life, of thought, and of action; but it w^as a freedom 
which sprang out of the Greek age, with its deep moral degradation, which corresponded with 
it, and was acce[>table to it.” Put for this the Sadducces might have been of ri‘al use in counter- 
acting the rigidity and one-si<ledness of Pharisaic develojunent. Put in their opposition to this 
injurious scrupulosity th(‘y failed to note the deeper sores which at this time were eating into the 
Jewish and Gentile w^orld. 

ilo speaks slightingly of the notices of these sects in Josejdius [Antt, xiii. />, § t) ; Vit. 2; 
B, /. i. 5, § 2 ; ii. 8, § 2) as abru])t, arbitrary, and devoid of dec}) knowledge, and says -too 
uncharitably of dost, Griitz, and Geiger, that their views are baseless, “because they are them- 
selves Pharisees, and desire to bo nothing else.” 



AN(’IENT IJUONZE TAliLET.’' 


EXCUJRSUS XV. (p. 731). 

• Traditional Sayings of Christ. 

The apocryplial sayings (&ypa(f^a boyfia^a) of Clnist^ — /.c., the sayings attributed to Him by early 
writers, but unrecorded in the New' Testament'*^ — have been colh’cted and aiaanged by Pn't. 
Westcott (hUrod. to ike Gosp.^ -^IT* usual care and learning. I here quote only the 


* Vol. V., p. 300, scqci., E. Tr. 2 px, gr. Arts xx. 35. 

* In the engraving ahov** is given vme nf a ])air of hronzo pnnctnred taLlets, which w’ore found ahont thiriy- 
seven years ago in diggii'g foaTidaticais for tlui old railway station at ^ ork. Tho purjiort is, douhth 

Toty Tov Tjy I iJLufiKipv irpaira>p'iov ^Kp-r^- tikij/xiiTpios i.e., “ T’o tho gods of the (Jo .nior s I'raetoimm 
Deiiietrius tho Serihe ” (or JScrihoTiius); ami thus avo have an inten'sting <ixanij>lo of tho orshij) of the a 
of the to wliich Tacitus niore tliari orcc alludi s; atul also find light thrown upon a } ssago in St. .lo m ^ 

(Jos])cl (cliap. xviii. !iS), wliich has cost c anmciitators much lahour in cxjdaiyit ion. hor lo strict j 

iindi'T any circumstance's, hut least of all i Eassover-tide, cuter a Frcntoriion, if it was thus inauifcstly doilica “ 
to heathen gojs and contained an altar for their worship. 


TRADITIONAL SAYINGS OF CHRIST. 
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most remarkable, or tlioso wliicb are not mere variations of His actual words, referring all who are 
interested in the subject to Prof. Westcott (if.c), or Hofmann {Lehen Je.sn,, 517 — 5l^l)). 

1. For the remarkable story apjiended in D to Luke vi. o, v. suprcty ]). 5:)7. 

2. C^xl. D also apj»ends to Matt. xx. 28, “ Jint ye seek Jroni little to inernfsr^ and that 
from ike greater there be a less.'^ 

3. “ Show yourselves tried money chaugers." (ylv^^rOi ’rpairfC^rai Uki/jhu). (Kpi[>han. t t, 2.) 

4. “//e that irondei's shall relguy and he that reigns shall rest.'* Look with wonder at that 
which is heJore youi^ (Clem. Alex. Strom, ii. 0, 15.) 

5. lie tvho }s near 7)Ui is near the fire; he who is far from me is far from the Kingdom.'^ 
(Orig. Horn, in Jerem., iii., 778 ; Didymus in l\s. Ixxxviii, 8.) 

0. Keep the flesh pure and the seal nnspottedy (Chau. Koiu. Ep. ii. 8.) 

7. For those that are sick / ivas sicky and for those that hanger 1 safe red. hunger^ and for 
those that thirst I suffered thirst (^b*ig. in Matt,, I. xiii. 2.) 

8. “ In whatsoever I may find yoiiyin this will I also judge yon.'* (Just. Mart. Dial. 17.) 

9. “ Never be joyful ^ except vdien ye shall look on your brother in love,** (»fi‘r. in l'![»h. v. 5.) 

These are the most rcmarkabl(*. One or two others ha\e been (juoieil or allialtMl to iji the 

body of the woi-k (r. snpr.y pp. 242, and of the remaimit'r some ar<^ wholly unworthy of 

our Lord, or spring from a d(‘sire to claim His authority lor false and t‘xaggt‘rat(‘d principles, or 
are mere amplifications and miscpiolations of His atrtnal words. 

One or two of the M()hammc<lau legiaids respecting ( Jirist, ])rescrvt?d in the Koran or 4ds(' 
where, are striking- e.g.: 

‘Ljesua, the Son of IMary, said, ‘lie who longs to be rich is like a man who drinks seawater; 
the more he drinks the more thii-sty he lM‘coines, ami never leav(‘s off drinking till la* j)erish(*s.’ •’ 

“Jesus once said, ‘ The w’orld is like a deceitful woman, who, wdien askc'd how many liusl)ands 
she had liad, answered, so many that sht5 couhl not count tlumi/ And Jomis said, ‘ Wlnui tiny 
ilied, did they lea\ e you behind C ‘ On the contrary,’ said she, ‘ 1 nun*<lert*d ami got rid of tluan.* 
‘Then,’ said Jesus, ‘it is strange that the r(‘st had so little wisdom, that wlnai tlaw saw how you 
treated the others they still burned with such love for you, and did not take warning iVom Ilnur 
pr(;decessors.’ ” See others in 1 fofmann, .v?//;?’., X>. 528. An intmvsting monogni]>li niiglii ]>e 
wuittoii on the picture of Jesus as ]m‘sent(‘d iu tlie ALdnimmedan wrilings. In the Koran 
’tself His name is fre<|ueiitly mentioned with those of various prophets; but the sptrad n*' 
ferences are not numerous. 





ANCIENT BUONZE LAMP.* 


* Thn al)ovo wood-cut, rcprcsoBts a hronzo lamp found at Syraciiso about the year 1870, which shows a sin^ul:ir 
wealth of symbolisiii. The body of ibo lami) is a figure of tlic Old oinblom of i^'iiorancc and sin; tlio 

handlo is contrived from his he;Ml, staljla'd by a crucifonn sword and surmounted by a Ihre ; while wh:it llo'\s 
from the wound seems to supply tlie reservoir in the centre wdth material for the two li^fhts at tlui further < u'l- 
'I'hus from hf ad to tail is shown tin* sju red 7riW, and the death of the Serpcuit appears as the means of ibc 
TAifht o f the World, Tlu; Vatican alone is Hai<l to 2 K)Ssess another (‘xamplo of this euriuus specimen of Christian art, 
which may probably be assij^ned to a date not later than the sixth centuiy’’ A. I). 
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Abarbanel, 26 (w). 

Abfjarus V., King of Edessa, Tradition regarding, 541. 

Abh6th, 333, 334, 335. 

Ablations — before meals not observed by our ljord*s 
disciples, 341 et seq. ; of the leading Jews, 341, 342. 

Accommodaticfti, Principle of, I (SO. 

Accuracy, Ilistoi’ical, of the Evangelists, 306 (w), 

Aceldama (“ Field of Blood”), 660. 

Adam, Skull of, at the foot of the cross, 694. 

Adiiltoress, Decision in the case of an, 422 ct seq.^ 432. 

yEiiou, near Salim, 155. 

Ago of Christ at His baptism by John, 89 (a). 

Agony in the garden, 622 ct seq, 

Akiba, 341, 496, 655 («). 

Alabaster box, 527 (w). 

Allegories and parables, 441 (w). 

Alms-giving, 576, 577. 

Alphmus, 190, 724 [n). 

Ambition of the disciples rebuked, 401 et seq. 

Am ha-arots — Jewish terra of contempt for the nn- 
learned, 66, 223, 326 (/<)• 

Andrew, Calling of. 111 et seq. 

Andrew, The name, 116 (n). 

Angel — at Betluisda, 283 ; at Cfethscmane, 625. 

“Angel to the Shopln'rds,” Chapel of Die, 1. 

Anna, tlie prophetess, 18. 

Annas — Family of, 639(;/); mainly responsible for the 
crucifixion, 640 ; cause of their fury against Christ, 
641 ; Viper brood of, 642 ; their avaricious manago- 
mont of the (.-hanu joth, 642; their insolent violence, 
643 ; his position, 736. 

Antipas, son of Herod the Great, 38; Cbara<*ter and 
career of, 295 ct seq. ; gives a liunquet, at which 
Salomo dances, 299; wishes to see Christ, 302; 
spoken of us “that fox” by Christ, 448, 448 (//); 
Christ sent by Pilate to, 670 ; his dc'spicable iiatun*, 
670 ; his end, 684. 

Antipator, father of Herod the Great, 36 {n). 

Antonia, Tower of, 446. 

Apocrypha, Christ fsiniiliar with the, 362 (a). 

ApoiU'yplial Gospels — their cliaracter, 34 ; referred to, 
n, 11 {n), 18, 29, 31 (/O, 'IG, 58, 73. 

Apollinariaus, 58. 

Apostles — The calling of the first, 103-121; relation- 
ships between them, 190; si.uit ont two and two, 
275 et seq. ; return from thtdr mission, 302 ; their 
literalism, 378 ; question by Christ as to tlieir 
belief in llim, 383 et seq,\ Pow'ers granted to, 386 ; 
dispute as tq which is to be the greatest, 401 et srq.\ 
dispute for pi-eetMkmeo, 599 ; their inisgivings, 604 ; 
Christ appears after His resurrection to ten of the, 

Appcaniiice of our Lord, Traditional aeeouiit of the, 
113. 

Aramaic spoken by Clirist, 69, 70 («), 215 (a), 704 («). 

Archekus, son of Herod the Greai, 38; his banishment, 
56 ; his jouniey to KoniC) 524 (a) ; his palace at 
Jericho, 524 (w). * 

Aretas, 296, 304 («), 638 (w). 

Arimathim, 716 

Aristobulus, 32; raurdetod by Herod, 115. 

Asceusiou, The, 731, 732. 
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Asoeiicism, 82, 84. 

Ash<T, Tribe of, 18. 

Ass, The — how esteeiried in the East, 532 («), 

Astrology, 23, 24 et seq. 

Augustus, tlio Emperor, 6 33, 38. 

Authority, Christ’s, 549. 

B. “ 

Balmim, 23. 

Baiius, a Jewish hermit, 82, 94 (;/). 

Baptism — by .loliu, of Christ, 8‘.) et seq.\ by Christ’s 
disciples, 154. 

Baptism of John — from Heaven or of meiiE' 549,550. 
Bar-Abl»as, 675, (>76. 

Baracliias, 570 (a). 

liar-Coehobas, a false Messiah, 23, 654 (a). 

Bar-jona : see iV.t^.r. 

Baiky — how esteemed in Palestine, 239. 

Bartholomew, 116: .srr Nat liana el. 

BartimaMis, llliinl, and his eom])aiii()n, lieal(*(l, 519, 
Baskets in use in Balesline, 310 (/<), 372 (v^)- 
Bath KoL, 'fli.', 91. 

B<m1, 2()2, 286. 

Beel/e)m/, not 1 ’eelzelm/;, 362 : see ulso Devil. 
Beit-Salmr, 11 (//). 

Ben-Adam : see Son of Man. 

Beraclioth, or 'I'almudio ti'calise, 202 hi). 

“ Bi-.side him.sell’,” Our Lord r<a»si(lt rc(l, 2! 3. 

“ Bet hail ia,’ not “ Bellialiara,” the true reading of 
.lolm i, 28, lOcS (//) ; Christ’s stay at the l*(jra.*ail 
Bethany, 19t, 505. 

BetJiany — Clirist at the house' of Lnzai’iis at, 486 et .vry,; 
of the pre.sent day, 508 {it ) ; b’ouds from, 530, 531 
(w) ; Derivation of, 537 (//) i The last evening at, 584 
—587. 

Bethany— Family of, 486 ; Kotieenee of the Synoptists 
about, all. 

Beth Din ■ eommitb'c of Sanhedrin, 177, 647 (u). 
Belliesda, Pool of [ltn'he.t hi\iel), 282, 283; Christ’s 
ruiraeie there, 2S4 et seq. 

Betlil('liem, 8, 9, 138. 

Beth Midrasb, 614. 

Betliphage, 032. 

Bellisaida, or “ Fish-honso” {Bethsa'ula Jtd\ns)^ 307, 300 
(//), 311 (//), 381. 

Betiisaida [Wester))), 207 (a), 311 (>/). 

Bill Inlay, r(‘b*ren<*e to, 2!»9 (a). 

Birth of ( 'hrist, Date of the: .svr Date. 

Blind and ilumb liealed, 351 ; blind man at I'etbsaida 
In aled, 379—381 ; blind from liis birth, healed, 436 
et seq. 

Blood Sweat of, 624 ; and Avater, 713. 

Bloody 11 ux liealed, 269 et siq. 

Blushing, 428 (/<). 

Boanergc's, 19 4. 

Jkiat, Christ pnxielK'S from a, LSl.^ 

Body of Christ after Uu‘ resurreetioii, 730 (a). 
Boeihusim, 555 (y/), 639 (a). 

Boyhood of Christ, 39—50. 

Boys, Jewish, 52. 

Brahe, Tn cIio, Star seen by, 23. 
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“ Branch, the,” Prophecies of, 42, 49. 

Bread of Life, Jesus the, 318 seq. 

Brethren of Jesus, 74—76, 126 (//), 192 (») ; they try to 
assort a claim on Christ’s actions, 213, 246 ; desire to 
speak with Jesus, 356, 356 ; Disrespectful language 
of, 410. 

Bridals, 123. 

Burial— Eastern, 608-510, 716; of Christ, 718. 

C. 

Cabbala, 344 («). 

Caesar, Rights of, 658 et seq, 

Ca»sare*a Pliiiippi, 274 (n) ; 382. 

Caia])has, the civil High Priest, 512, 64 3 ; Meeting in 
the i^alaco of, 589 ct seq.; Christ’s trial before, 643 — 
648 ; The end of, 684. 

Calvary (Golgotha), 694. 

Camel— used ]>roverbiully, 503. 

Cana, The real, 123 (a). 

Cana of Galileo, Marriage in, 122 ct seq, 

Canaanite or i5(3alot, 191. 

Capormiiini — tlu^ earliest coiitr<3 of Christ’s ministry, 
133; described, 133 ft seq.; Nile of, 137- 139; (.3»rist 
makes it His homo after leaving (■ana, 178 ; Christ’s 
first Sabbath there, 179 vt mq.; Discourse at, 315 — 
322; Woo pronoJim.w'd upon, 378, 453. 

Caravanserai, or Khan, Kastorn, 3, 4 ctseq. 

Carob'tree, 85 (#/), 328 («)• 

Carpenter, Christ as a, 62. 

(Javo, A, the scene of the Nativity, 4, 9 («). 

Cc'le.stiiic, Pope, rbfeiTcd to, 503 (n). 

Ci'lihacy, 'riie question of, 133, 499 et seq. 

Census, in time of Augustus, 6 H scq. 

Centurion's is<Tvant, Healing of the, 210 H scq. 

C<q)has, 384 («) : ace Peter. 

Chagigah, 606. 

Chakam, The 153, 647 (n), 

Chaiiujoth, or shop-booths, 142, 612, 654, 055 («). 
CMiarostjth, 606, 

Childhood, Estimation of, altered hy Cliristiaiiity, 11, 
501. 

Chi h Iren — Tenderness of Josus to, 401 ; blessed, 500, 
501. 

Children of the devil, 434. 

Chimham, House of, 9. 

Chiimereth, 133 (w). 

Chora/in, 378. 

“Christ” — moaning of the name, 16; not a proper 
name in the Gospels, 218 (^/) : ayv Jesus. 

Christian art, 10, 27, 48, 84, 114, 598. 

Christianity — its originality, 200 (w) ; its character, 202 
et saq. 

Chronology : sec Order of events. 

(.’irouincision of Christ, 15. 

* Cities, Oriental, 585. 

Claudia Proeula, wife of Pilat®, 673. 

Cleansing : see Temple. 

Cleopas, 724. 

Cocks — how esteemed by tlie Jews, 651 (m). 

Coinage, Jewish, 558, 576, 591. 

Commandment, The greatest, 565, 566, 567. 
Commandment, The new, 610, (HI. 

Corban, 342, 662. 

Corregio, “ La Notte’’ of, 10 (w). 

C6s ha-beiAchah, 607. 

Counting thcrcost, 460. 

Council : see Sanhedrin. 

Criticism of sacred writings, 29 (w). 

Cross, Seven cries on the, 697, 702, 703, 704, 706, 707. 
Cross, Taking up the, ‘if 8. 


Crosses, Various Idnds of, 690 («). ^ 

Crown of thonis, The, 678. 

Crucifixion, Api)arent discrepancy as to time of, 682 (»), 
704. 

Cmcifixion as a punishment, 688, 690, 694 ct seq., 712, 
716. 

Crucifixion of Christ first intimated, 387, 688 — 714. 
Crurifragium, 712. 

Cyrenius (P. Sulp. Quirinus), 6 (w), 736. 

D 

Dalmanutha, 374 (w). 

Dancers and dancing-women, 300. 

Date of Christ’s birth, ’J’he, 735, 736. 

David— Jleacent of Christ from, 7 (w) ; cats the shew- 
bread, 336. 

Dead to bury their dead, 249. 

Deaf man with an impediment in his speech cured, 370. 
Death, I’hc fear of, 626. 

Decapitation— how regarded by the Jews, 302 (><). 
Decapolis, 2()0. 

Decapolis, Christ’s visit to tlie regions of, 369 — 373. 

] )(;<*(!ption, our Lord accused of, 412 (;/). 

Dedication, Feast of the, 4 13, 490; Christ at the, ‘190 
et seq. 

Do Lamennais quoted, P ye fare, 

Delitzsih, Dr. F. — Ids tract, Sehet ivvh'h cin Mmsvh, 
234 (f/). 

Demoniac, A, cured at Cnpernaum, 180, 181 ; Gadarene, 
255, 256; blind and dumb, cured, 351 ; boy, ;J98 it 
seq. 

Demoniacal possession, 180 (a), 257 ct seq. 

Denarius, 559. 

Denunciation, ’Hie great, 504 et seq. 

Derisions ol’ Christ — the tirst, in the garden, 654,655; 
th(‘ second, l)cfurt> Herod Antii)a8, 672 ; the third, in 
tho Pradorium, 077. 

Desposyni, 8 {h), 32. 

Devil— use of the t<Tni, 322 (w); Gur Lord accus('d of 
being in league with the, 352, 353. 

Di-draclmium, 'I'he, a Greek coin, 405 (a). 

Disciples, ( 3irist appears to more than live hundred, 
730 : sir Seventy Disciples, The. 

“Discrepancii's” in the narrative of Christ’s trial, A'C., 
636 et seq. 

Divorce — The question of, 491 et seq. ; Commonness of, 
497. 

liocotm, 713. 

Dove, cmhlein of Holy S])irit, 91. 

Doves— their Side and price, 114 (a). 

Doves, Trafiic in, 144. 

Doves, Valley of, 133. 

Draught of fishes, 185. 

Dress of Clirist, 236, 237, 600. 

Dropsy, Man alllicted with the, healed, 470 ct seq. 
Dysmas, 702. 

E. 

Eagle, The, a Roman symbol, 682 (w) ; also A’ulturc. 
Easter, Jerusalem at, 141, 440 (n). 

Eating — used metaphorically, 166. 

Education, Jewish, 66. 

Education of Christ, 66 ct scq. 

Egypt, Flight into, 15, 28 et seq. 

Elias, at (Christ’s transfiguration, 395 f Jewish expecta- 
tion of, 397, 400, 705. ^ , 

Emmaus — Christ appears to disciples on their way 

to, 723—728; its site, 723. 

Encteuia, 490. 
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En-Rannim (tho “Fountain of Gardens”), 458, 459. 

Enemies, Hating one's, 199 («). 

English Version corrected, 101, 104, 126, 127, 144, 146, 
158, 178, 184, 197, 224, 248, 291, 299, 300, 327, 329, 
357, 415, 429, 434, 448, 518, 529, 602, 617, 629, 702, 
729, e( passim. 

Enrolment : sre Taxing. 

En Sarid, 42 (w)- 

Enthusiasm and madness, 213. 

Ephraim -“Christ retires to tho village of, 444, 514 ; 

Conical hill of, 516. 

Epiphany, 19. 

Erubhin — evasions of Sabbath rules, 335 («), 338. 

Ervath dahhar. Meaning of, 496. 

Essences, 67. 

Evangelists — Evidence of tho, 14 ; irislructivencss of 
their retieonee, 44. 

Evil Comisel, Hill of, 531. 

Excommunication of Christ — proljahlo, 441 ; legendary, 
515 (//). 

Exorcism, Jewish, of demons, 181 (>/), 351. 


F. 

Faith, A porfoct, 400. 

Fasting — of Christ, 98 ; sanctioned hy Christ, 99 ; TIis 
answer to JoIiti’s disciples regarding, 266, 267, 325. 
Fasts, Jewish, 266, 267, 325. 

Feet, Washing the disciples’, COO — 602. 

Fig-tree cursed, 545 — 548, 554, 555 (a). 

Fig-tree, Custcan of pious J(!ws to pray under a, 118, 
Firkins, 127 (^0- 

Fisli, A, as a (Jiristinn symbol, 186 (ff). 

“ Fishers of men,” 186. 

Fishes, Miraculous draught of, 185, 728. 

Five thoussTid, Feeding of the, liOG- 311, 

Fool, Parable of the rich, 361. 

Forgiveness of sins hy (’hrist, 230, 202, 324. , 

ForgiveiU'ss, Tho lesson of, 403. 

Forty days, 94. 

Four thousjind, Feeding of tho, 371. 

Fringes to Jewish garments, 270, 55,5. 


Cl. 

Gahhatha, 673. 

(hulara (l^m 253 (w) ; a heathen district, 258. 

Gadarone demoniac, 'I’he, 254 rt srtj, 

Gadarenos — their treatment of Christ, 258. 

Galihean ministry of Christ— Year of, 171 (w) ; Com- 
inoncoment of, 176 c/ ,vr</. 

GaliltB^s massacred, 446, 663. 

Galilee — described, 40 : the estimation in which it was 
held, 44 («), 49; rroj)hets of, 49 ; Diab'ct of, 70 (//}, 
419 ; Modern Jews and, 420, 421. 

Galilee — Our Lord’s life in, 233 — 242 ; His farewell to, 
443. 

Galilee, Sea sir Geniiesareth, I^ake of. 

Garments of Jffisus, Division of the, 099. 

Gehenna, 360. 

Oemam : see Talmud. 

Genoalogy of Christ, 7 (a). 

Oennesartth, Tiakc of, 133; Present desolation of, i31 : 
its e{istei 5 p shore, 218; Sudden storms of, 2.50; 
Sea-hght bn the, 453 ; Our Lord appears after Jlis 
resurrection at tlif^ 727 — 730. 

Gonnesaroth, Land of, 132 c( seq, 

Gentiles, The, 417. 


Gentiles, Court of Iho^ 50, 142, 639. 

t»era.sii, 253 (//). 

Gergesii, 253 (w). 

Gergesenes— thoir treatment of Christ, 258. 

Gerizim, Mount, 162. 

Geth.s(‘inuno, Garden of, 618 et seq. 

(.ilutton aiKi a wino-drinker, Our lAmi charged with 
being a, 325. 

Golal— stone to close tombs, 508, 718. 

Golgotha ((’alvary), 691. 

Gospels -no liaiinony perfectly satisfactory, Ar/hcc,. 
165; tlnar iridi'pcndcuee and accuracy, t), 49, 311, 
483, 484, 510. (>29, (>37, 650, 700 ; suppleinent each 
other, 11, 25 1; do n«)t i>iofess verbal exactitude, 
70, 210, 381, 644, 051 ; thoir omissions, 92, 571 ; 
Simple faithfiilnes.s of, 11, 177, 178, 313 ; disere- 
paneies ass(‘rtod, 181,254, 2.55,276, 306, 519, 682, 
719; OrdtT of evnit.s in, 213,; iut<'rpolaj ions, 283, 
423 ; Keinarks on, 720 ; Perfect honesty of, 636, 637 
ct passim. 

Governor of tho feast, The, 127. 

tireek h'sinung, 69, 70. 

Grec‘k spoken in Palest im*, 09. 

Greeks, Some, desire an interview with Jesus, 511, 642. 
It. 

HagadOth— Jewish legends, 345 : sec Talmud, &c. 

Hala<4\uth, 345; see Oral Law, Talmud, tke. 

Jlalh l, The gn at, 418, 615. 

llanan: see Annas. 

JIA/feth : see Arc'tas. 

JIarinoni(*s of the Gospr l, Vreface. 

Harvi'st 158 (a), 331 (a). 

Halt in, Horns of, tlur probable scone of the Sermon on 
the Mount, 190. 

Health of Christ’s lifo, 240, 241. 

Hebrew known hy rbrist, 6!>. 

“ Ih'rald Angel,” Cliapd of the, 2. 

Hermon, Mount, 393. 

Jiero<l .\grip])a I. his feast to th(> F.mperor (^n'us, 300 
(a), 305 (a); lii.s (harader, 419; his golden chain, 
577 (a). 

Herod Ant ip.as : see Anli[)!ia. 

Herod Arcludaus: sec Aifhelaus. 

Herod Philij), tetrarch of Ilnra'a, 307. 

Herod tliC Great Palaieof, 10; an alien, 20; Cosmo- 
politan tendfUcies of, 20 (a); his jealousy, 32; 
hi.s inurdj'iH, 32, .33; Jiturors of his death-bod, 35, 
36; bis binaal, 36; titb?of “Gieat,” 3() (a) ; Gtauj;*- 
logy of, 295 (a); P.al.aec' of, at Jerusaloni, 666. 

HenxliaTis, 340, 375 (a), 555 et seq. 

llerodias -earried otf by Ihrod Antipas, 295; b.itew 
John tho l»a]>tist, 299; acc(»mpIisbos his niiirder, 
300, 301 ; her fntiiro care('r, 305. 

High 1 ’riest.s — ti\M‘ living at the lime of Christ, 513 (a), 
637: Degradation of, 638, 039, 646 (a), 648 (a). 

High Prie.st's otlice, 'I'he, 618 (a). 

Hillel one of the founders of tlio l^Iasorali, 18, 53, 68, 
68, 326, 337 (a), 310 (a) ; di.spute with Shammai 
about divorce, 496, 497 ; bis views correetc'd by 
Cliri.'^t, 199 ; on the law, 565 (a). 

Hill <»f Evil Counsel, 514, 531. 

Ho>^ ima, 534. 

Hospitality, On’f'ntal, 227, 276. 

Hours, Comjmlation of, hy St. John and the Synoptists, 
112 (a), 158 (a). 

House.s, Orii ntal, 262. 

Hushandinen in tho vineyard, Tho rebellious. 551, 552. 

706. 
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Infancy of EvctiIh of the, 14. 

Innocents, Massacre of the, et seq, 

Inscri})tion on tho cross, (>98, 099. 

Inspiration, Views on, 800 (//), ol9 i^n), 

Iscariot, or Man of Kcriolh, 192: str Judas. 

Islam, 204. 

J. 

Jac.oh’a Well doscrihod, 100 (n), 103. 

Jairus* dau^litcr raised, 208 d .sry. 

Jam(‘S, St., The Apocryphal (lospel of, on Christ’s 
Nativity, 11. 

James, tlio son of /<‘hcdeo, an apostle, 193, 731 (//). 

Jealousy, Water of, 420. 

Johel Fiireidis, 10. 

Jeconiah, 8 (;^). 

Jericho, 519 -521. 

Jericho, The I lose of, 519 {n). 

Jeroino, St., 5, 0. 

Jorusah'in ^.lewish i)il,<:?riins cnteriniif, 545 (w) ; d(‘- 

scrihed, 531; Christ wcop.s over, 534; Dc'st ruction 
of, 535, 530, 572—574, 582 ; horror of siege, 085; 
l^amcntation over, 571. 

“ Jesus,” Tlie name, 10. 

Jesus— Hirth of, 1 — 13; doacont from David, 8 (n) ; 
circumcision, 15, 10; ])resentation in the Tem]df‘, 
14—18; carried into Egypt, 28 rt seq. ; Boyhood of, 
39 ct 8cq.\ among tho doctors, 57; First recorded 
words of, 59 ; His education, 00 H s(q.\ His trad(‘, 
63,04; lov<‘ of inanimate nature, 70, 71 ; iaiport- 
anco of the unn’cordeil ])ei'iod fd* His life, 72; His 
homo, 73; His liaplisrn, 89 rt .vcy.; Teuiplatioii <»f, 
92 — 107; His first niiraele, 122 — 131; His first 
cleansing of the Temple, 141 €t s/v/. ; first allusion to 
His death, 154; at Nazareth, 109; juoelaims His 
IVIessiahship, 103, 172; esca|)e.s Irom crowds, 175, 
493 ; heals a nohhinan’s son, 177; lieals a de- 
moniac at Cap(ruaum, 180; pr<‘aehes from a boat, 
181; Ids lovo of solitud«s 188; Sermon on the 
Mount, 190 — 205 ; eharaeteristies of His teaching, 
203; incessant la hours, 213; walks in Galilee, 233 
et seq.; toaehes hy parahles, 241; prophesies His 
own end, 207, 387 ; forbids the jiroclamation of His 
miraeh'S, 208, 273; general faets of His iniidstry, 
274 ct scq. ; s<'Tids out the Twelve on a missionary 
journey, 275, 279; Charge's agaiust, 293; obliged to 
leave Judma, 293 ; feeds tho five fhoiisaiid, 300 ; 
walks on tin* sea, 312; eliseourso at ( ^'ijiernaum, 315 
et Hcq, ; Constant O])position to, 324 ct seq . ; dis- 
courage'S sabbatical superstitions, 330 — 338; heals 
a witheavel hand, 310 ; eleuoiinces I’harisaism, 
344 ; te'aeln s to i)ray, 348; lu^ils blimland eluuib de- 
moniac, 351 ; His greiat elay of contiict, 357 et seq.\ 
goes among the he athen, 301 ; heals the' daughtf'r of 
the Syre>Bh(»'iiician woman, 307 ; fecels tlie four 
thousand, 371 ; His dislike of towns, 380, 423; His 
transtigiiralion, 391 — 397; at the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, 409 421 ; S( lids out tho tSevi nty, 450 ; at the 

F(*ast of Deeliejati(»n, 490 cf scq. \ “1 anel my FatluT 
are one-,” 492; epiob.s from Psalm Ixxxii., 493; 
raises Ijazarus, 505 — 51.5; second • loansing of the; 
Te'inple;, 538— 510 ; 1 1 is last suppe'r, 590; Examina- 
tion and trial of, 030 ct sctf.\ Crue-ilixioii of, 088 - 
. 711; His resurre'e’tion, 719 ct scq.: Last aiiiH'nvauce'S 
of, 721 et .SC’/.: Ase'ension of, 731, 732 ; see Miiacles, 
Paia .dcs, Passover, .Src. 


Jewish race, Avarice of the, 475 (w). 

Jewish sects, 375 (n). 

Jews : see Sanhedrin, Scribes, Pharisees, SadduceoB, &c. 

“Jews, Tho” — use of the term, 146 («), 288 («). 

Jews of I’alostiiie, Present, 287 («), 475. 

Joaiimi, tho wife of Chuza, Ilcrod’s steward, 177. 

John the Bajdist — his mission, 81 — 91 ; seme of his 
ministry, 85 ; A])pe.aranco of, 85 ; nature of his 
baptism, 88; his preaching, 89; his humble awe of 
Clirist, 90; Dt'piitatioii to, 88 ; he points out Jesus as 
the Messiah, 110; his baptism of repemtanre, 154, 155; 
his tcNtiirmny, 155 ; scnels a message to Christ, 216 
el seq.\ in ])risoii, 219 seq,\ Christ eulogises, 222, 
223, 291 ; siimmoiK’d before Herod, 296; murdered, 
301 ; buried, 302. 

John’s disciples (iu(?stion Christ as to fasting, 265 et seq. 

John, tin; son of Zebede'O — (falling of, 111 et 8cq.\ his 
intimate association with CJirist, 192 ; his cliaratdcr, 
193 et scq.\ at Christ’s grave, 720. 

John’s Gospel — cvidciie'cs of its ge'nuincnf'ss, 109 (i;), 
112 (a), 122, 4 38 (n), 506 (a), 614 (??) ; Accuracy of, 
133 (>/) ; Ihdations of, to the; Synoptists, 140, 158 (a), 
169, 178, 441 (//), 510,51 1 (//) ; Casual emncctious 
of, 1C9 (w), 722 (//) ; No ])a rabies in, 441 (n) ; use of 
j)arti(4('s, 506 {/t) : Gmissiims of, 628; Sii.'itedics e.)f 
dialogue in, 029; d’nisl worthiness of, 067 (a). 

John v. 3, 4, Spurious character of, 283 (a). 

Jonali the propliet, sign of, 355. 

Jos< ph of Arimalh.'ca, 597, 716 ct scq. 

Joscj;h, husband of the \'ii'gin — a carpc'iitor, 63 ; Tra- 
dition regarding a. foiim'r marriage of, 73; Death 
of, 123. 

Jos('])lnis— rc'fcrrod to, 22; his intentional omissions, 31; 
his cliaractt'r, 35 (a) ; his so-calh'd allusion to Christ, 
35; his egotism, 59 (a); his lif«^ witli Banns, 84; 
Ids tljree marriagfs, 497. 

Joshua Ikn Pcracldah, 111 (a), 615 (a), GIG. 

Joy of Christ's lif(‘, 211 efseq. 

Judas— a common name among tlic Jews, 225 (;#). 

Jjulaa Iscariot, an A|»ostlc, 192; Apocryphal tradition 
regarding, 235 (a) , Ids treacheiy foretold by (3n'isl.. 
322; Ids interview willi the Sanhedrin, 525 (a); his 
avarice, 527 ; bargains to betray Christ, 528, 529, 
.590 595 ; bis cml, 059, OOO. 

Judas of Gaiuala, 56. 

Jmlas the Asmona-an, DO, 402. 

Judgment, ’J’hc Day of, 583, 581. 

Justin ^lartyr, \ (a), 9 (//). 

Justus of I’ihcrias, 35 (a). 

K. 

KejJer on the “Star in llje. Fast,” 21. 

Keys, ’riie j)Ower of tin*, 384 — 386. 

Khati, 3 ct scq. ; that at Btdhlelicm perhaps tho house 
of Cbimham, 9. 

Khan, J'^astci n : see Caravanserai. 

Klian Miiiyeh, 3, 138. 

Kidron, Brook of, 618. 

Kingdom of God, Coming of the, 481 et seq. 

King’s banquet, Parable of the, 474. 

Kiss, Christ hot rayed with a, 629 (a), 630. 

Klopas, 190. 

Khni il.'ittin, 190. 

L. 

Labour —ennobled by Clirist, 63 et scq.\ of His lite» 
239, 210. 

I/abourcrs in the vineyard, Parable of the, 501. 

Lamb of God, 110. 
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Latjpiagfts ispoken and known by Christ, 68—70, 272 («). 

Lapides Jadaici, 99. 

liast Supper, Tho, 590 et m/. 

Ijast things, Difafjourso of tlie, 580 ct scq. 

Latin perhaps known to Christ, 70. 

Law — Ahmie, 29r, written and traditional, 331, 3.35; 
its accommodations, 498 ; Strivings about, 5GG ; of 
twelve tables, G83. 

Lawyers rebuked by Clunst, 358, ,359. 

Lazarus- Conjectures regarding, 488; Tlio raising of, 
605 — 515. 

Loewan, 3, 652, 

Legion, A Koman, 255, 631 (w). 

Length of (Christ’s ministry : set- Ministry. 

Loontes, 309. 

Lepers — and leprosy, 111 (?/), -103; a leper cleansed, 
207'; SJicerdotal cleansing, 208 (a) ; ten, healed, 
461 el seq. 

liife etijrnal, How to inherit, 4G2 et seq. 

]jife, Jewish divisions of, into epochs, 52. 

Light of the World, 432. 

Lilies, Tho, alluded to in the Sermon on the Mount, 
200 00, 3G2. ^ 

Lishcat haggazzith, or Hall of Squares, 59, 6( i, 654, 
6G8 (?0. 

Little ones, Curse on those wlio mislead, 402. 

Locusts us articles of food, 85 (>0- 
Luke, St., tho Evangelist, 210 [tt)^ 214 (^0 ; Ejnsode in, 
347 (w). ; < n’d('r of events in, 4G0 {n)\ 

guided by subjective considerations, 487 (>*)• 

Lulabiin, 410. 

Luther — on the child-life of Christ, 48 ; on the discourse 
between Christ and His disciples, 407. 

Lysanias, 730. 

M. 

]yracha?rii8, St. John tho Baptist iiiiprisoin d at, 219. 
iVIacrohius quoted, 33. 

Magdala (AV Mcdjvl)^ 135, 232, 374: fteeaho Mary Mag 
dab'ne. 

Magi, The visit of the, 13, 1 1, 15, 19, 27, 28, 

Malclius has Ids enr cut. oil’, 033, G31. 

]Maiia< ii, tho fostcr-brotlur of Herod, 177. 

Manners, Domestic, in the Mast, 226, 227. 

Manger” — what tlie word i-cprcsents, 12, 

IVlMiiiacs, Trcatiiieiit of, 253 — 255. 

Manuscripts of the New Tcst.'iTm iii, 2 (;/). 

Mark, St., the I'lvangclist, 43; giapliic toiicln's in hi.s 
(lospel, 182 {//)» 'llO (^<'),3()7; did not writi? clirnno- 
logitally, 243 (y/) ; not authentic, xvi. 9 — 20, 721 (//). 
Marriage and erdibaev, 49S rf f>rq. 

Martha, sister of JiR/arus -Conjectures regarding, 18G; 

her character, 187 et aeq.^ 50G (;/). 

Mary j\Iagdaleiu>--idciitilie<I witli the woman in Ih 
of Simon the Mharisee, 231,232; at t.3uisl‘s 
tomb, 718; Chri.st ap]?i ars to, 720, 721 ct »eq. 

Marys in Gospel liistory, 235 {n). 

Mary, sister of liuzarus, 187 et neq.^ 506, 50"; delieafe 
dtdineation of her eharacttjr, 507; anoiTits Oirist’s j 
head and feet, 526 et acq. 

Mary, Tlie Virgin, 6; Tneidents of the Nativity derived 
from, 13; aceompanies .loseph to the Mjis.sover, 53 ; 
her reproach to the boy Jesus, 59; her supposed 
6.€iirap9€i'iay 74 (w) ; at Cana, 123 et .seq.; did imt 
aecompany Jesus, 23G (//). 
lifa surah, 359. 

Mattho^, St. — Gospel of, 49; poenliarities of liis q 
tat ions, 107 («) ; alive to Old Testament aiialogir} 
6G0 (w). 


MattheTV, tho Evangelist — called, 187 et scq.; nssumod 
to be identical >vith Levi, 188 (tt) ; gives a least, 
261 • 263 et seq. 

M(!als, 604. 

Megiddo [LedJAn), 255 {n). 

IMcsitb — term of reproach apidied to Christ, 412, 550, 
655, G70. 

“M'‘.ssiali ” — meaning of the name, 10; Jewish notion 
«»f the, 238 (;/), 317. 

IVIcssialisliip, Annnniict'iuc'nt of, 163, 172. 

IMigdal Ed(‘r, I (/y). 

Ministry of Christ — its length, 171 (a). 

Miracles lu)w to be vieweil, 129 131 ; number related 

by the. Evangelists, 206 [n) ; belief in, 252, 253, 313. 

Miracles; see sr/jamfr cnh-ies llliml Man; Bloody 
Minx; Centurion’s Servant; J)caf Man; Doinoniao, 
ke. kv. 

Mislina, 344 {a): see T’almiid. 

M.issi(»nuries, 270, 278. 

^lissionai v labours, 270 “77. 

Mite, T'he widow's, 7>70. 

Molis -tin ir fury calmed, 175. 

Monday of Pa.ssinn \Ve<'k, 544 — 551. 

Money-eliangers, Ml. 

Mour-y, raral»l(‘ of tlu' lost ]»i('ee of, 483. 

Moriah, Meiint, 538. 

Moses at Christ’s transligin-aiion, 395. 

M<uint, St'rmon on tli(>, 190, 197 205. 

Mountain, Christ r(‘lires foi* prayer to a, 189, 311, 

M«»uidain of l)( alitudes, 190, 730. 

Mourning, Jewish, 272. 

N. 

Nain— describi'd, 214, 215 ; liaising of tho widow’s son 
at, 215, 210. . 

Name, 10. 

Name of God : see d'etragramniaton. 

Nasi, ’rh<‘, or President td’ the Sanhedrin, 153 {;/), 638, 
047 (//). 

Nathanael, tlie apostle. Calling of, 1 10 ef srq.^ 191. 

Nati\itv, Church and Coiivi iit of the. 4, G. 

Nativity v.f Christ, I ef seq.; in the wint<T, 9. 

“Na/.aremC’ — a ti-rm of conleJiiiit, 49 ; e.vjdanation of 
the term, 4‘.> (>/). 

Nazan ries reject ( 'lirist, 107 — 17*» 

Na/.aveth — described, 40 42; Christ’s hoiiu'-life there, 

02 80; riie hill-top uf, 78 ; despiseil, 117. 

Nei'dle, Eye of, 503. 

Neine.sis, 084 -087. 

NietuleTuus — The conveisat ion with, 151-154; deriva- 
tion ()f name, 152 (//) ; ini'iitioiied in th(‘ 'ralmiid, 
152(//); “the teacher,” 15;; ; speaks in debaiec of 
Christ, 420; at Clirisi’s hnrial, 717. 

Nii'huhr referrcil to, 20. 

Nigld, Watelies of the, 312 (a). 

Nikol.ius (if Ilamaseus, a courtier of Herod, 34 ; his 
hisbiry, 3,5 (a). 

Nobleiuun’s son, Healing of tiie, 170. 

O. 

( )a U i , I iU X i t y about, 5 7 0 ( // ) . 

(Mieiiee, Hill of, 531 (a). 

Old 'IVstaria'id, I’assngea of, apjdied to tlie life of Christ, 
21, 29, 03, 114, 140 (;/), 41S, 421, 507, 592: sec also 

Proj»h(*cies. 

Olives, Mount of, 42;;, 42t; View from, 57-8. 

I On, or Heliopolis, Legendary ahod(' at, 29 (yy). 

j Opposition to Christ’s teaeldng, 324'™34(), 347 — 356. 
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Oral law, 66, 344 ; Exaltations of, 344, 345, 736. 

Order of events in Clirist’s ministry, 167 — 169, 177, 233 
(w), 243, 274 vt scq.^ 444 et seq, 

Origen referred to, 108 (w), 253 (a), 386 (/<), 500 (w), 570 
(w)» 075 (n). 

Orpiieus made a syinhol of Christ, 94. 

P. 

Paganism, Degradation of, at Christ’s birth, 82. 

1^'igiii.i writers on Christ’s life, 63 («). 

Palestine — I’olitieal History of, 20 («) ; Physical geo- 
grapliy of, 39, 40. 

Palm Sunday, 530 — 543. 

Palma, 537 (//)• 

Paneas : ficf Cfosaroa Philippi. 

Papina quoted, 342 (a), 343 (a). 

Paral)les, Clirist’s teaching in, 244 srq. : see separate 
entries — Foul, Parable of th(' rich ; Money, Lost piece 
of ; Sheep, Jjost ; I’rodigal son ; Pliuriscjc and Pub- 
lican ; Rich man and jjazarus ; Samaritan, Parable 
of the good; <fec. 

P;ira<lox, 245, 462 (a), 473 (w). 

Paralytic, The, healed, 262, 263. 

Paronomasim, 535, 569 {n). 

Paschal Lamb, 596, 597, 713 (>/). 

Passion Week — Monday in, a day of parables, 544 — 553; 
utter confutationa and exposure of the 1‘harisoes and 
priests, 649, 553 ; 'ruesday in, a day of tcmjdations, 
greatest day in Christ’s ])ublic ministry, 554 — 587 ; 
(pu'stiou about tribute, 55(5 et seq, \ qmvstion of the 
8a«lducc(.‘S, 560 et seq. ; the gri'ut dcuuinaation, 564 
et seq, ; question of a lavvytu*, 565 et seq.] the widow’s 
mite, 576; great discourse, 580 et seq.; last evening 
walk to Bethany, 584; Wodimsday in, .passed in 
seclusion, 5i)7 ; I’hnrsday in, c-alled (Ireen 'rhurs<lay, 
597.; Peter andJoIni sent to Jerusalem, 597 : see Last 
JSupper; Fiblay in, 'I’rial, Crueitixion. 

Passover — Celebration of the, 55 ; throngs who atieiid<-d, 
55,530. 'J’he first, of Christ’s ministry, 140 .vc/;. ; 

Frf*(juent disturbances at, 445 ; of the Samaiitans at 
the prcs('nt day, 606, 713 («) ; Various kinds of, GOG. 

Passovers, Th(;, of Christ’s ministry. 1 11 (;v). 

Paul, Christ is seen hy, 731. 

Pauliis on the miracle of the trihutc-inoney, 407. 

Piiulus refc?rred to, 407. 

Penny: see Denarius. 

IVnea, 459 ; Christ’s last stay in, 494 et seq. 

Personal ap])earaneo of our Lord, 113 —115, 237, 238. 

Peter, the apostle —( billing of, 112; Iiis intimate associa- 
tion with our Lord, 192, 193; his cliaracter, 193 et 
seq. ; his houfle at (’aperiianin, 262 ; at (dirist’s walk- 
ing on the: Bca, 313 et seq. ; his profession of belief, 
322, 383 et seq. ; his position amongst the apostles, 
385 et seq.; rebukes Christ, 388, 389; his a]»[)eal to 
Christ, 504 ; his hearing at the Last Sn])p<rr, 601, 601, 
611; w'arned, 611, 619; sleiqis at Cetlisemane, 627 ; 
denies Christ with oaths, 650, 653 ; at (dirist’s grave, 
720; Christ appeals to, 723; Christ’s lust charge to, 
729. 

Pharisee and the Publican, Parable of the, 482. 

Pliariseo, Christ at the house of a, 357 et seq.^ 470. 

Pharisees, 67; at John’s preaching, 86 ; Murmuring of 
the, 264, 266, 325 et seq.; tlieir scrupulosity, 341, 
345 ; their evasions, 336, 338, 342 : demand a sign, 
354, 365 ; riihukt'd by Christ, 368 et seq. ; Modern 
ri'prosentativTS of the, 359 («) ; Leaven of the, 360; 
l)isci])les warned against tlie, 378 ; not irn'proaehahlo 
in morals, 426 ; their presumption, 472; wish Christ 
to declare plainly wln-thcr He he the Messiah, 490 
et seq, ; sell’-righteeusness rebuked, 5^2 (w) ; conspire 


with the Herodiana, 555 ; Denunciation of, 5G9flP seq,^ 
Seven classes of, 671 ; had little share in tho cruci- 
fixion, 640. 

Philip, the upostlo — Calling of, 115, 116 ; alluded to, 192, 
309 (w), 641, 614. 

Philo, contemporary of Christ, 67 (w). 

Phylacteries, 236, 565, 666. 

Physical cause of the di^ath of Christ, 713 (n). 

Pilate — Career of, 86, 661 — 666 ; Jesus before, 667 et 
seq.; his presentiments, 673; his cowardice, 683; 
wa.shcs his hands, 684 ; liis end, 685 ; gives up the 
body of Jesus, 716. 

Pinnacle of tho Temple, 102. 

Plain of Hen nosareth (ii7 Ghmveh'), 136; its centrality 
and populousness, 130. 

Plough, Putting one’s hand to the, 249. 

Porphyry referred to, 412 (;/). 

I’osca — drink of Roman soldiers, 706. 

Pounds, Parable of the, 523 — 525, 

Poverty — sanctitied hy Christ, 48, 63 et seq, ; of His 
life, 238, 239. 

Pradoiiuin, He* ad’s, 606. 

Prayer, The Lord’s, taught to His disciples, 349, 350. 

l*recej)ts, Supposed nundier of, 565; “light” and 
“heavy,” 565. 

Prod jiitat ion, l^Iount of, 174 (;/). 

Presentation in the d’l'inplo, ’Pile, 14 — 18. 

Procurators, rosilioii of, 670 (;/). 

Pixsligal son, Parable of (h(i, 327 et seq., 483. 

Propliecies, Pagan, regarding the ciuning of Clirist, 22. 

Prophecy, ancient, Hosind nd’trciices to, 17 (a), 23, 29, 
31, 31 (w), 42 (//), 49, 144, 221. 

Prophetic warnings, Clirist’s, 582 et seq. 

Publicans — desjiisod and liatcd, 187, 188; Clirist’s keep- 
ing company with, a source of uiVenco, 326 ct seq., 
521. 

Purification, Rite of, 15, 16. 

Purim, Feast of, 279. 


Q. 

(^narantania, hv tradition the scene of Christ’s tempta- 
tion, 92, 93.“ 

(liiivinus, P. Sulj). ; see (Vrculus. 

(hudations — from the Hosjads in this Work, 2 (a). 
Quotations — from SI. ]\Iatth(‘w’s Hospi'l, 49; liis cyelic, 
107 {ii); variations from tho Ihdirew, 170 (;/), 
264 (a). 


R. 

Rabbi, a title, 111 ; Grades of, 520 (w). 

Rabbinic vii'ws and parallels, 52, 58, 63 («), 93 (a), 149, 
164 (fi), 199 {n), 200 (;/), 276 (w), 279 (//), 317 (w), 
326 (;/), 403 (•//), 427 (w), 428 (^0, 438 (//), 662 (>/), 
605 (w), ">69 (•/#). 

Rabbinical schools and tludr teac hing, 565 et seq. 

Rabbis — consulted in cases of doubt and diliiculty, 426 ; 
horrow('rs from Christianity, 562 (a). 

Raldioni, 520. 

Jtaca, 198 (a). 

Raphael’s ]>ictnro of tno ‘transfiguration,’’ 398. 

Uavf'ns, Ticssons from the, 362. 

iteadings of the English Version often inferior, 7 (w), 
66 (a), 99 (a), 108 (a), 121 (a), 144 (a), 178, 253 (a), 
263, 267, 311 (a), 312 (a), 321, 346, 370 (a), 471 (a), 
503 (a), 509 (a), 604 (a), 723 (a). 

Receipt of Custom, A, at or ntiar Capcmauini 187, 
188 (a). .W 

“ Rejoicing in spirit ” of Christ, 466 — 457. 

Resurrection, The, 719 seq. 
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« Revenging of the Savio\ir, Tho a mcdifloval book, 

686 (w). 

Khinokolura, 28. 

Rich man and Lazarus, Parable of the, 476. 

Riches and the Kingdom of Heaven, 603, 504. 

Robe, Scarlet, 678. 

Roman tribute and taxt;.s, 187. 

Ruler, A young rich, 501 at acq. 

Ruler of Synagogue, 269, 466. 

S. 

Sabbath, “ the second after the first, 334 («). 

Sabbath— Christ held to have violated tin?, 286 el uq . ; 
330 — 341, 439, 463 et neq. ; Jewish observance of the, 
286 et seq., 330^-332, 338, 468 (;<), 718 (i/) ; six dis- 
putes about, 466. 

Sabbath-day’s journey, 335. 

Sa])bath preceding the Passover, 525 («). 

Sabl>atic river, 331 (a). 

Sacrifices — their vast number, 112. 

“ SaeriiinontaP’ and “traiisubstantiation” controvensies, 
608 (n). 

Sarlducces, 67 ; The diseiplf's warned against the, 378 ; 
V’'icws on the resurroction held by the, 561, 563 {n) ; 
had the chief share in tlic crucifixion, 611 ; cause 
of their exasperation, 042 ; their habitual severity, 
655 (n). 

Safed — the city set on a hill, 421. 

Sagan, 038. 

Salathiel, 8 (w). 

Salome, daughter of Ilerodiaa — danc'cs before Herod, 
300; her traditional end, 302 (//), 305. 

Salome, the mother of James and John, 76 (a), 111 (a) ; 
her request for her sons, 516 — 510. 

Salt — its metapliorical meaning, 103. 

Samaria, The woman of, 157 — 106. 

Samaritan, Parabb; of the good, 480, 481. 

Samaritans — hated by the Jews, 159; charartoriaod, 
161 (a) ; their hopes of the ^lessiali, 163 (a), 459 (a), 
663. 

Sanhedrin, 18; reJuced to a sliadow, 20; watclica llie 
movements of Jesus, 115 ; its Tue<‘tiiig after the 
raising of Lazarus, 512; Wtuldly policy of, 513 ; 
sends a deputation to ( Jirist, 518 d fteq. ; rcfu.sal to 
answer about John’s baptism, 519; Degradation (»f, 
640; Three eommitte(\s of, 644 ; ( •fuistitLitiou of tlie, 
644,645, 617 (a), 649 ; Christ’s trial before the, 651 — 
659; ordinarily a mild tribunal, 655 (a); bad lest the | 
power of putting to death, 655, 656, 608 ; arraign- 
ment of Ih.'rod, 658. 

Satan,” The word, 105, 322 (a), 388, 389, 591. 

Savonarola — alluded to, 220, 

Schools, Jewish, 66. 

Scourge, 142. 

Scourging of Christ, 676, 677, 689 (a). 

Scribe, A, oilers to follow (Jirist, 248. 

Scribes — describi'd, 201 (a) ; their teaeliing, 201. 

Scripture, Jewisli inode of interpreting, 403: see In- 
spiration, (iospols, &c. 

Sea, Christ’s walking on tlic, 312 et srq. 

Seizure of Chn’st, 628 ct scq. % 

Self-sacrifice, The law of, 389- 

Serrnon on the Mount, 197— ‘i05. 

Seventy Jlisciples, The, 445 ; sent out, 450 ; Return of, 
481,482. 

Shammai — referred to, 68, 832 (a); his views about 
divope, 496. 

Sheokeili,T58 (n). 

Shechinah, 1 (a), 396, 535. 

Sheep, Parable of the lost, 433. 


Shekel, 529 (a), 539 [n). 

Shemaia (Sameas), 658 (a). 

Shemhamniephorash : xca Tetragrammaton. 

Shephonls— Announcement to the, 2, 3i tliov go to the 
inn, 10, 11. » ^ b 

Shoes, 226, 276. 

Shopheroth: ,sre Treasury. 

Shusan, 'J’he gate, 141. 

Sidon : see Tyro and Sidon. ^ 

Sign from heaven, A, demanded, 351, 375 et seq. 

Siloam, Pool of, 417 ; im'aiiing of name, 438. 

Siloam, Tower in, 446, 663 (a). 

Sim(?on, 17, 18; the Just, 326 (a). 

Simon Ji eummon name among the Jews, 225 (a) ; see 
P«‘ter. 

Simon of Cyrene, 691. 

Simon’s wife’s mother healed, 181. 

Siimui the Poetlmsian, 295. 

Simon llie leper, 486, 511, 525. 526. 

Simon the PhariscM*, Tim f(!ast at the house of, 225 — 232. 
Simon Zelotes, 191 ; srr Canaanitc^. 

Siinplieity of Christ’s life, 238, 239. 

Sinners and Piihlieans, Clirist’s ketping company with, 
a source of ollVnee, 326 tl seq. 

Sisters of Jesus, 123. 

Sitting at meals, 226. 

Soeii ty, State of, at tlie time of Christ’s coming, 81 etscq» 
Solomon’s Porch, 102, 490. 

Son of David, 273. 

Sou of Man, Title of, 121 (a), 319 (a). 

Sons of 4’humler, 'I'lie, 160. 

Sons, Parabh» of th<‘ two, 550, 551. 

Sorrow of Christ’s life, 311 et seq. 

Sound of words, lm])<)rtMTiee attached by tho llebrows 
to the, 19. 

Sower, ]*arublo of the, 214, 215. 

Spices at funerals, 718. 

Spiles from Jerusalem, 2(»1 (a), 3!M, 352. i 

Stars, th’MTieseont, 23 et seq. 

‘8tat«T, 407. 

Stewani, Parable of the unjust, 475. 

Sioniiig, Att»‘m])ted, of ( 'hrist, 435, 493. 

St<me whiclitlu! buihh'rs n'jeeted, 'I'he, 552, 

Storms on tin* Sou of ( lalilei*, 250 (a). 

Storm stilled by Christ, 350 ef seq. 

Sueeoth, b'mptirary booths, 111, 410. 

Siiolonins quoted, 22, 32. 

Su]>er.stition and inen'dtilily, 671. 

Supjar, hast: .svr Tjast Supper. 

Swine abliurred bytheJi. ws, 328 (a). 

Swine, Tho hrrd of, at the euiing of the Gadareno 
demoniae., 256 ct seq. 

Syeamiiu-*, 522 (a). 

Syehar, near Jacob’s AVell, 158. 

Syi’omoro-treo, 522 (a). 

Synagogues, Jewish, and their services, described, 168— ■ 
170 ; one built by the ei iitunon at (’a.]M‘rnanm, 212. 
“ Synoptical Gospels ” — their umissions, 109 ; the term 
ex])laine<l, 510 (a) : see Gospels. 

Syro- Plmmician wonifin, The, and her demoniac daughter, 
364 et seq. 

T. 

Tabornatdes, Pi'ast of— (3irist at tho, 409 et seq.\ 
water from Siloam, 417; described, 409, 410, 417 (w)i 
418, 425, 432, 443 (a) ; Lamps lighted at, 432. 

Tabor, Mount, 391, 731. 

'IVieitus referird to, 22. 

Talents, Parabhj of tlie, 584. 

“ Talitha eumi,” 272. 

Tallith- Jewisli rube, 237, 270, 556, 690. 
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Talmud, — ^referred to, 68 («), 202 («) ; on the life 

of Chiist, 646 ; on His death, 665. 

Talmud— referred to, 118, 201 (w), 202 («), 269 .(w), 287, 
337 (n), 340 (fi), 342, 342 (w), 427 (a), 60l (w), 676 
(«), 639 («), 646, 661 (w), et passim. 

Taxes, Capitation — their la\^ulness, 658 et seq. 

Taxing, The, 6 ; Historical difficulties of, 6 (»). 

Teaching of Jesus not borrowed, 67 et seq.\ its cha- 
racter, 137. 

Temple — Jesus in tlic, 61 — 61 ; frequented by morchante 
and money-cluingers, 141 — 142 ; purifiwition by 
Christ, 142 etseq.\ described, 146 ; date of building, 
146 (h) ; Temple tribute, 404 ; second, cleansing by 
Christ, 638—640 ; its extreme si»lendour, 577; Christ 
foretells the destruction of the, 578; View over the 
gates of, 577, 616 ; Vail of the, nmt, 707. 

“ Temple of Ilis body,** Chiist speaks of the, 146 et seq. 

Temptation of Christ in the wilderness, 92 — 107. 

Temptations of our Lord, Other, 98, 99, 106. 

Tephillin : see I’hylacteries. 

Testament, Greek — how referred to in this Work, 3 (n), 

Tetragrammaton — it8SUi)posed magical eflicacy, 415 («). 

Thief, Tho repentant, on the cross, 701, 702. 

Thieves executed with Christ, Two, 690, 700, 

Thirst at (TuciHxion, 706. 

Thirty pieces of silver, The, 528 (a), 529. 

Thomas, tho apostle — his name, 116 (w) ; his desjiondont 
temperament, 506, 614 ; his unbelief cured, 726, 727. 

Tiberias, Town of, 134, 136, 302. 

Tiberius — Roman Km peror, 86, 106, 106, 559 ; his policy, 
663; his character, 683, 

Time —how reckoned, 112 (»), 158 («), 176 (>•), 682 («). 

Titus, tho hhnpeior, 535. 

Toldoth, 332, 335. 

“ ToldOth Jeshu*’ — a blasphemous Jewish l)ook, 415 
W,723. 

Tombs— tho dwellings of demons, in tho Jewish belief, 
25#{«) ; Jewish, 608, 718, 

“ Touch ino not,” 722. 

“ 'rower of the Floek,” 1 (w). 

Trade, A, learned by every Jewish boy, 63 (n). 

Traditional sayings of Christ, 507, 680, 731. 

Traffic in tho Temple, 142, 

Transfiguration, The, 39J^397. 

“ Transubstantiation ” ‘ 'Snd ** sacramental ** contro- 
versies, 608 in). 

Travelling in the Kast, 8. 

Treasim^ The, in tho Temple, 432. 

Trial of Clirist, 636 — 687 : b’irst Trial, heforo Annas, 
tho prmj udicium, 636 — 613; reason why Annas, bis 
family, and tho Sadducees determined to crush Him, 
04l — 642jillegal violence, 642: Second Trial, before 
CaiaphasJW43 — 648; seeking of false witness, 646 ; 
question of Caiaphas, 647 ; rends Ms robe, o48 : 
Third Trial, before the Sanhedrin, 649 ; their appeal 
to Clirist, 658: Fourth Trial, laJoro Pilate, 667 — 
083; charge of bla8i)liemy exchanged for three new 
charges, 668 ; ink»rvicw with I’ilato, 669; First 
Acquittal, 670; sent to Herod Antipas, 670: Second 
Acquittal, 672; misgivings of Pilate, 673; his wife’s 
drt'am, 673; Ms alarm, 674; choice of Bar- Abbas, 
676 , “ Behold the Man ! *’ 079 : Third Acquittal, 
679 ; Who art Thou ? ” 680 ; “ Behold your l^ng I ’* 
682 ; see Crucifixion, 


Trihute-money; 141; The miracW of the, 4^4— i08; see 
Denarius. . 

Tribute to Csosar : see Taxes, Capitation, 

Triclinia, 598. 

Triumphal entry into Jerusalem, 532 et seq. 

Tsiizitn : see Fringe. 

Trumpet-sounding of tho alms-giving Phaiisee, 199 («), 
Twelfth year, Tho, of a Jewish boy, 62. 

Tycho Brahe, 23. 

Tyre and Sidon, Christ visits, 364 et seq. 

k 

u. 

Unjust steward, Parable of the, 475. 

Upper room, 598. 

V. 

Valley of Doves, 133, 190. 

Veronica, 271 («). 

Via Dolorosa, 691. 

Vine and branches, Similitude of tho, 616. 

Virgil — the Fourth Kclogiie, 22. 

Virgins, Parable of the ten, 584. 

Viri Galiltot, Hill of, 631 (u). 

Voices from heaven, 91, 396, 542. 

Vulture, The, classed by the ancients with the eagle, 


Washing tho hands and foot in the Kast, 127. 

Washing the hands by Pilate, C84. 

WakJies, Night, 699. 

Water in the Kast, 159. 

“ Water of jealousy,” Ordeal of, 426. 

Water of Life, 160, 161. 

Water turned into wine, 127; modes of viewing the 
mmicle, 129; Charactoristics of, 130. 

Weddings, Oriental, 123. 

Wedding-feast, l*arable of the, 552, 553. 

Widow, The scvtuifold, 560 et seq. 

Widow, The poor, and licr alms, 576, 577. 

Withered hand healed, 338. 

Woe denounced against Chorazin, Bethsuida, &o., 378, 
453 ; against the Scribe's and I’harisoes, 509 et seq. 

“ Woman the address, 126. 

Woman taken in adultery, 422 et seq., 561 (/#)• 

Woman with an alabaster box of spikenard at Simon 
the I’barisoo's liouso, 227 et seq . : see also Mary 
^Magdalene. 

Woman, Infinn, healed, 466. 

Woman with issue of blood healed by Jesus, 269 — 271. 
Women — at the Feast of the Passover, 52 j hew 
esteemed by tho Rabbisj 164 (w), 271 («). 

Z. 

ZaccMcus, 622 et seq, 

Zacharias : see Zechariah. 

Zealots, 640 («). 

Zebedee, the father of Jamoa and John, 193. 

Zechariah, th;© prophet, 660 (w). . ' 

Zechariah, tho son of Jollbiada, 570 \n), 

Zelptes : see Cahaanitg. 

Z wpt on the Taxing and Q;uirinus, 6* 
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